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Mr Barton is a well-known Western hunter and guide. 
eight hundred dollars if he could obtain a live, uninjured grizzly bear. 


Some years ago a showman offered him 
Barton, tempted by the 


thought of the money, set out to capture a bear alone and unaided. This exciting story 
describes what happened afterwards. 


JOME years ago a man in Washington, 
# D.C.—now out of my reach—wrote 
to me saying that he wanted a live 
grizzly bear, and that if such an 
animal, in good condition, and 
uninjured, could be taken and shipped to him 
he would pay me eight hundred dollars for it. 
At first I read the communication with amuse- 
ment, for capturing a grizzly alive seemed to 
me just about as awkward a task as anyone 
could conceive ; but, after considering it care- 
fully, I saw its better points. Eight hundred 
dollars was a sum of money that looked very 
dazzling indeed. Considering the amount of 
work a trapper needs to do to earn such a sum, 
it appeared to me like a small fortune. I took 
many risks in the ordinary run; why shouldn't 
I take a few more to make eight hundred dollars 
at one swoop? Finally, I wrote to the 
Washington man saying that I would take up 
his proposition. Then I set to work to map 
out a plan of campaign. 

I was located at the time in one of the wildest 
portions of the State of California. in Siskiyou 


Vol. xxxvi.—t. 


County, to be exact. This county holds some 
of the most rugged territory in the United 
States, and is the last great stronghold of the 
grizzly bear. It was in these remote fastnesses 
that I hoped to capture my grizzly, and all 
alone at that, for I wanted the whole eight 
hundred dollars strictly for myself. With 
three pack-horses I travelled for eight days 
through the mountains, reaching my destination 
on July roth, 1908. Here I located one of my 
old trapping cabins, and established myself. 

Now, to hunt up a grizzly bear in wild terri- 
tory is not an easy performance. I searched 
far and wide, and finally came across the object 
of my attentions. I was climbing over a rise 
one day and, looking down into a gully, I 
beheld a grizzly bear of such a size that I fairly 
held my breath—he was a monster indeed ! 
Here, far from the most adventurous hunter, 
he felt perfectly safe and peaceful, and so he 
was—until I hit his trail. With my rifle 
covering him I was tempted to drop him, but 
I remembered the eight hundred dollars, and 
refrained. 
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One thing I noted. He was all alone, that 
was sure; and later on I discovered his den, 
amongst a tower of rocks—a cavern as dark as 
the ace of spades. I could easily have trapped 
him, but that would mean injuring the animal, 
and I had to get him undamaged, or not at all. 
The humour of the situation will appeal to 
everyone who has come in contact with a 
grizzly, especially when it is remembered that 
I was endeavouring to capture the creature 
single-handed. A party of five would have 
found their hands full; but I was persistent, 
and eight hundred dollars is a big sum of money 
to a poor man. 

My plan of campaign began and ended at a 
certain log pen that I was to construct. Into 
that pen, by hook or by crook, I was going to 
coax my peaceful grizzly bear, and then, by 
some hocus-pocus, I was going to drop a door 
behind him. With this idea in view I set to 
work in a tiny valley some way from my cabin, 
and, during the days that followed, built a pen 
that was as solid as any erection of the kind 
could be made. I tested it from every point of 
view, remembering the immense power of the 
grizzly bear, and I allowed an ample margin for 
accidents. 

In due course I had the thing complete, with 
an opening at the front, and a peculiarly-shaped 
drop door, with a weight above it that defied 
removal once it was dropped. It was a 
veritable prison, of enormous strength, and the 
fact that the great upright logs that formed 
the sides were sunken four feet in the ground 
proves that I did not stint my labour. You 
must understand, of course, that I had come 
prepared for the work, and that even before I 
left home I had planned to build the pen, and 
had a very good idea of how I was going to get 
my bear, once I had him in the pen. 

I had also brought a sort of bag-net. The 
years I had spent at sea made the weaving of 
this with strong ropes an casy undertaking. 

Having enticed the bear into the pen and 
dropped the door down behind him, it was my 
intention to open the top of the pen and work 
the net down in such a way as to entangle him, 
or completely net him, after which a little 
ingenuity would contrive his downfall. This, 
remember, was the way I thought it out. 
Whether the scheme would work or not was 
more than I could say, but it looked perfectly 
satisfactory. Once I had the bear helplessly 
netted I would bring in my sled and haul him 
down the mountain with “ bear-broke ” horses. 

To entice the bear into the fen was the next 
problem. First of all I thought of using the 
carcass of an animal as the lure, dragging it 


fr m the neighbourhood of the creek to the pen. 
On consideration, however, I decided this was 
not sufficiently attractive, so I hit upon the 
expedient of using honey as an additional bait. 
If bears can be lured by anything in particular 
it is honey, of which they are inordinately fond. 
Watching and following the flight of bees in 
the valley, I finally located their store at the 
side of a rocky cliff, and one night, by smoking 
them out, I gained the honey. It now only 
remained to coat the carcass of an animal with 
this and drag the bait to the pen. 

The door of my trap was held in place by 
means of sticks connected to a rope, which was, 
in turn, fastened to the bait in such a manner 
that when the bear sought to tear it apart the 
st cks would be displaced and the door would 
fall, effectually imprisoning the grizzly. 

All being in readiness, I laid my trail with a 
honey-smeared deer-carcass straight from the 
creek to the pen, and that night I lay in wait 
for my quarry. I knew he would be prowling 


_ around somewhere, and that he would strike 


the trail I did not in the least doubt. 

It was about midnight, as I lay among the 
trees, that I heard a stirring among the bushes, 
and, by the aid of the clear moonlight, made 
out the object of my dreams—the big grizzly 
bear. You may guess how breathlessly I lay 
there, wondering if he would go into the pen or 
if he would take fright and abandon the quest. 
I soon discovered that I need fear nothing on 
that account, for the bear, swiftly following 
the trail, approached the pen, stopped just for 
a moment to examine it, and then evidently 
went inside. A space of five minutes ensued ; 
then I heard the thud of the falling door. The 
grizzly was a prisoner in my pen ! 

It seemed to me at that moment that those 
eight hundred dollars were practically in my 
pocket. I had the animal within my power ; 
I had only to get that net around and over 
him, and draw it tight, and I should have him 
as helpless as a babe. 

About fifteen minutes after the bear had 
entered the pen, there arose a most awful 
commotion. There was such a_ pounding, 
scratching, snarling, and general hubbub ins de 
the cage that I began to wonder fearfully 
whether, in spite of its strength, it would hold 
him. Fortunately, however, it did. ‘The bear 
tired himself out, and in the morning, when I 
peered through the chinks, he was still there. 
The great brute had an ominous look in his eyes 
that boded no good; there was a mingling of 
terror and anger in his expression that kept 
me for a while uncertain what to do. To get 
within reach of those terrible claws would not 
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do at all. I believe I have a natural, inborn 
respect for grizzly bears, and when I got through 
with this one I realized more than ever the 
truth of my convictions. 

Taking out my net, I tested it carefully once 
more, making certain that the draw-ropes 
worked as I had planned they should. As 
already explained, I intended to remove the 
top logs from the pen and drop the net over 
my catch. I set to work, after some very deep 
thinking, and removed first one, then two, then 
three of the logs. All the time the bear altern- 
ately rose on his haunches and moved around 
on all fours, growling heavily and glaring at me 
with red murder in his eyes. There could be 
no doubt about it; he was a genuine wild 
gtizzly, and uncommonly wild at that. 

It was when I mounted to the top of the pen 
and got ready to d:op the net over my quarry 
that I realized it would be a harder job than I 
reckoned. First of all, the animal would insist 
upon moving around ; he would not sit up on 
his haunches for me to drop the net over him. 
Each time I tried to make a cast he would 
flail the air with his great paws and tangle the 
netting up. Presently, however, aiming right 
for once, I dropped it down over his head and 
breast past the fore-paws, but there it stopped. 
Backing with a jerk, the bear drew the draw- 
ropes tight. I had the creature, but I had him 
wrong—and I could not get the net off, try as 
I would. 

If the bear had been angry before, his fury 
now was the limit. He yowled and growled 
and thrashed away at the net, twisting and 
turning this way and that. Finally, dropping 
on to all fours, he rolled over and over, one 
mass of net and rage. 

Like a flash, and only half-thinking what I 

was doing, for I believed him to be so badly 
entangled in the stout net that a little more 
manceuvring would contrive to completely truss 
him up, I leaped down into the pen. The 
moment I did so I realized that I had made a 
terribly bad move. I had not reckoned on how 
I was to get out, nor had I thought it possible 
for the bear to regain his balance. 
. Directly the grizzly saw me in such close 
proximity he apparently made up his mind 
that, come what might, he would wipe me out 
of existence as the perpetrator of the series of 
outrages to which he had been subjected. By 
way of a start he essayed to get on his feet 
again. 

My first thought, when I noticed this, was to 
escape, for I was unarmed and, save for the 
net, entirely at his mercy. I made a leap for 
the nearest cross-log above, but missed—it was 
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out of my reach. As I dropped back I saw 
that the grizzly had got to his feet. I darted 
around him, whereupon he swung his mighty 
paw at me. Grabbing the net, quick as 
lightning, I threw an extra bit of it round the 
great body and drew it tight as he floundered 
around. My action hampered his movements 
somewhat, but only by a swift duck was I able 
to escape that deadly paw. 

I now realized that I was in for a fight in 
which only the utmost ingenuity and activity 
could save me. My one chance of salvation 
was to keep the bear’s body and legs entangled 
with the net, and so hamper his movements 
and prevent him seizing or striking at me. 

Desperately I ran round and round the bear, 
while, swinging clumsily, he sought to get at 
me. ‘This circling caused him to become more 
entangled, and presently he fell down again. I 
was on him like a flash and, with a swift jerk, 
drew the net a little farther over his body, at 
the same time keeping a sharp look-out for the 
wicked hind-claws which, at the moment, were 
the most lively parts of the bear’s anatomy. 

Despite the fettering system I had adopted, 
the grizzly got to his feet again, and just as I 
grabbed at the ropes he made a swipe at me 
and hit me full on the chest. I went down like 
a log, and fully expected to meet my doom 
next moment. Following up his apparent 
advantage, the bear made for me, but I scrambled 
away just as he tore at me with his claws. I 
felt the stout cloth of my trousers rip and the 
sting as the flesh was torn. 

With my heart going like a trip-hammer I 
made for the draw-ropes ; I had thought of a 
new idea. I would twist the ropes around the 


- brute’s hind-legs and thus hold him prisoner. 


I got hold of the ropes, and, with a quickness 
I never thought I possessed, ran around the 
animal. The bear promptly stepped out with 
one foot, but again I swung round him, and 
this time I got the rope so high up that he 
could not step out. Seeing victory nearly 
gained, I drew the ropes tight and gave an 
extra hard jerk that unbalanced the grizzly, 
and down he fell, a mass of rope and wildly- 
thrashing fore-feet. Swiftly I followed up my 
advantage, for I saw that there was a chance 
of his working his hind-Iegs out. I bent down 
over him, tucked another end of the rope 
under him, and tied it with a noose higher up. 
This time I had him fairly trussed up. 

In the meantime he was rolling over and 
over, growling and snapping in a way that 
made me think that after all he would get 
loose and kill me. The problem now was to 
get the net down over him, and thus complete 
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“With a roar like thunder, horses, bear, and sled went hurtling down,” 
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the work. That this was a ticklish job even 
the most uncomprehending can grasp. I found 
the draw-ropes quite unyielding. I had used 
up their ends to bind the bear’s hind legs, and 
there was not enough rope left to enable me to 
work the net. I realized that I must get out 
of the pen and procure more cordage so that I 
could release the draw-ropes. After much 
labour I got the door apart, but only by starting 
at the top of it, where it was weakest, and 


working down. I procured the rope needed, 
returned, shifted the ropes, and finally, after a 
great deal of work, got the bear into my rope- 
bag. This may sound easy in the telling, but 
in reality it was the most desperate job I have 
ever tackled. It had its dangers, too, but in 
the end, for a wonder, I triumphed. I had my 
bear completely tied up, helpless to harm me, 
and ready for the trip down the mountains. 

I had cut down some trees and built a sled- 
like affair that was to hold the bear, and I had 
this ready to hand. But how was I to get the 
bear on this contrivance ? 
as already mentioned, were 
That to say, having spent 
their lives more or less in the wilderness, in 
the haunts of wild animals, they were free from 
the fear of bears. A hundred times in their 
existence, perhaps, bears had been carried out 
upon their backs. 

I drew my conveyance as close to the pen as 
I could, and at last, by a superhuman effort— 
rolling and dragging—got the bear into place 
upon it. I did not accomplish this without 
pro'est on his part. Indeed, he raised the most 
awful commotion, and I held my _ breath, 
wondering if the horses would take fright and 
bolt away. But they kept steady, though their 
ears were cocked up and they looked behind 
them with dread in their eyes. I say it was 
by a superhuman effort that I got that bear 
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upon the sled, and this is the cold, unvarnished 
truth. I was anxious not to cause any injury 
to the bear. Had I been indifferent to this I 
could easily have pulled him upon the con- 
veyance with one of the horses. 

Early in the morning I set out for civiliza- 
tion; I meant to get rid of my capture as 
quickly as possible. The grizzly was anything 
but docile. When I started out and the sled 
affair gave a jolt he began his commotion again. 
But the ropes held, and the net, which I had 
tied down to the sled, kept him from doing any 
mischief. 

Now, hauling a live bear out of the Cascade 
Mountains is a thing that looks simple in print. 
But the fact was that there was no trail for me 
to travel over; I had to make my own trail 
and choose my own route. At best this was a 
difficult proposition, and for some time I was 
puzzled, but at last I worked out a route and 
started off. 

By the second day after leaving camp the 
road J had chosen began to show its bad points, 
and I had a hard job to get along. In the after- 
noon I was making an attempt to get round a 
sort of headland of rocks that jutted out above 
a steep hillside and lay in my path. It was 
the most convenient passage I had at my 
command, and if I could get round this promon- 
tory in safety I could strike a route leading 
down towards the valley that would simplify 
matters considerah.y. Going around by another 
route would take a long time, and there were 
obstacles in the road. It took but a moment 
to decide. The path before me, while hazardous, 
yet appeared possible, and a little investigation 
of the trail showed it to be quite firm. I did 
not think a landslide was at all likely, otherwise 
I should have thought twice before attempting 
the passage. 

I went ahead, and when I was in so far that 
I could not get out I saw the danger. I was 


on an incline otf alarming steepness, and the 
ground was beginning to give way under the 
horses’ feet. Could 1 make it ? I asked myself 
over and over again. My heart was in my 
throat, but it was too late to draw back. 

Presently the startled horses, feeling them- 
selves slipping downwards, gave an upward 
jump to save themsclves—and then the catas- 
trophe happened. The rocks tumbled, the 
earth moved, and in the twinkling of an eye a 
landslide commer ced. 

For one awe-inspiring minute I stood there, 
frozen with apprehension. The horses dug 
their feet wildly into the yielding stuff, but it 
gave way under them. The bear, realizing the 
danger, set up a clamour. Meanwhile the sled 
slid downwards, gaining impetus every second, 
and in a cloud of dust and with a roar like 
thunder, horses, bear, and sled went huriling 
down the steep slope, with showers of rocks and 
earth leaping after them. 

After what scemed years a dull thud from 
far below told me they had reached the bottom. 
Not till then, I think, did I fully realize what 
had happened and my own narrow escape. I 
felt sick and shaken, and sat down to recover 
myself somewhat. Then, after a hazardous 
trip down the treacherous mountain, I came to 
the bottom of the landslide. There lay my 
poor horses and the unfortunate bear, covered 
with sand and rocks, and with not a flicker of 
life left in any of them. My enterprise had 
ended in utter disaster; instead of earning 
eight hundred dollars, I had lost two faithful 
horses, risked my own life, and wasted my time. 

Were anyone to offer me now a small-s:zed 
fortune to capture for him a live grizzly bear 
I would gently but firmly refuse the pzoposi:ion. 
I have since thought what a reckless, foolish 
thing it was even to dream of attempting, and 
I hope I am the only man who has been through 
so bitter an experience. 


IN SEARCH OF 
ADVENTURE. 


THE STORY OF A CHEQUERED CRUISE. 


By RALPH STOCK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


One of the most entertaining narratives we have ever published. 


It is safe to say that, long before 


the series is completed, “ Freckles,” ‘‘ The Nut,” and ‘ The Spinster” will be prime favourites with 


our readers. 


Fired with a yearning for travel. this dauntless trio first took passage in an emigrant 


ship to Australia, and then purchased a little six-ton yacht, in which they set out to sail hither and 

thither across the wide Pacific, visiting the South Sea Islands. Their adventures and misadventures 

during this eventful cruise are related in most amusing fashion, and the Author’s snapshots add 
greatly to the interest of the story. 


IFTER the shipwreck it was some 
| days before the Firm could bring 


itself to take an_ intelligent 
interest in its surroundings. 
The loss of the Wanderlust, 


and the consequent upheaval of all their 
cherished plans, hung over each member 
like a cloud. 

At last Freckles, who hated nothing more 
thoroughly than uncertainty, 
called a board meeting, and 
there and then the Firm's 
destiny was mapped out. It 
would go on. It had not come 
fourteen thousand miles to be 
cheated of its goal by a mere 
wreck. To the Islands! If it 
were obliged to work its 
passage, cr even suffer deck- 
quoits and eleven o’clock beef- 
tea on an ordinary liner—to the 
Islands ! 

In the meantime there were 
:welve long days to be d’spensed 
w:th before it would be possible 
to make a fresh start, and each 
killed time in his and her own 
fashion. For the Spinster there 
were always walks, and sofa- 
cushion covers—worked in silk* 
that had been to the bottom ; .. 
of the sea and apparently ~ 
remained unharmed. For the 
Nut there was a horse, of sorts, 
and in a pair of Jodpore brecches 
—certainly the first ever seen * 
on Norfolk Island—he treated 
the natives to exhibition solo 
polo played with a home-made 


stick and ball. For Freckles there were ex- 
plorations and discoveries that kept him 
cecupied until the day of departure. 

The Norfolk Island of to-day is so closely 
associated with that of the past that it is 
impossible to refer clearly to one without the 
other, The island, seven miles long by four 
broad, was discovered by the one and onl 
Captain Cook on his second voyage in search 


“He treated the natives to an exhibition of solo polo” 
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of the Southern Continent of his dreams in 
1774, and was named by him after the Duke 
of Norfolk. 

Not long after his discovery settlers—whalers 
and the like—began to arrive, but all those 
who had taken up their abode on the island 
were evicted when the Imperial Government 
decided to use it as a penal settlement. There- 
after it was the scene of happenings which for 
sheer horror can scarcely be surpassed. Under 
successive governors the convicts—many of 
whom were political offenders—were treated 
far worse than beasts. Out here on this isolated 
rock in the South Pacific there was no one to 
see, and the governor and his minions had 
absolute power. 

It is impossible to stand to-day on the stone 
jetty of the boat harbour without conjuring up 
visions of the poor wretches who built it block 
by block in heavy leg-irons and waist-deep surf 
with the warder’s whip lash for ever hovering 
over them. Another point of interest is the 
“* Bloody Bridge,” where a gang of stonemason 
convicts took it into their heads to turn the 
tables on their tormentors, and, dashing out 
their warder’s brains on the parapet, tied the 
body in a sheepskin and hurled it over. Then 
there is Philip’s Island, crimsoning in the 
sunset, and when one looks at it one thinks of 
the hounded criminal who swam the ten miles 
that separate it from Norfolk, and, rather than 
be captured, wrapped his jacket about his head 
and leapt from the topmost crag on to the rocks 
below. One hears of men so broken in spirit 
that they welcomed the gallows, and in many 
cases blinded themselves with the juice of a 


Bloody Bridge,” Norfolk Island. 


herb that grows 
on the island in 
order to escape 
further tor 
ture. One 
canno. wander 
amongst the 
ruins of dark 
cells, the home 
of the dreaded 
“triangle” and 
solitary con- 
finement, and 
ponder on these 
things at the 
place of their 
happening 
without some- 
thing of the 
sinister past 
creeping into 
one’s bones. 

Norfolk Island has been the home of untold 
anguish, and her fair face bears the scars to 
this day. 

Time, however, turned a brighter page in 
the island’s history when the Imperial Govern- 
ment presented it as a reserve to the inhabitants 
of Pitcairn Island, which at that time was 
considerably overpopulated. These people were 
the descendants of the Bounty mutineers, and 
their story will, perhaps, bear repetition as 
one of the most thrilling and extraordinary of 
real-life romances. 

In 1760 Captain Bligh was dis- 

The Mutineers Patched to Tahiti in the Bounty 

of to collect plants of the bread-fruit 

the Zounty. tree for transplantation in the 

West Indies, where it was thought 

they would supply a staple diet for the natives 
working on the plantations. 

Besides . being a stern disciplinarian and a 
thoroughly able man, Bligh was the victim of 
an ungovernable temper, and this proved his 
undoing. The Bounty reached Tahiti safely, 
the plants were shipped, and all was made 
ready for the return voyage, when it was found 
that several members of the crew had succumbed 
to the fascinations of the place and deserted. 
For many days the runaway sailors hid in 
caves about the island with their friends, but 
were ultimately run to earth by the King of 
Tahiti, who was anxious to keep in Bligh’s 
good graces. 

The deserters were haled on to the fo’c’sle 
head, and there soundly thrashed before the 
eyes of their native friends. At the time they 
said nothing, in spite of the frenzied shrieks of 


x 
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the women, who tried to shield the men with 
their own bodies, but when the Bounty was a 
few days out of Tahiti they mutinied, and the 
ringleaders—Fletcher Christian, a lieutenant ; 
Young, a midshipman; and McCoy, Quintal, 
and Adams, seamen—overpowered Bligh and 
cast him adrift in a twenty-four-foot open boat, 
together with seventeen others who had shown 
disinclination to mutiny. 

The hardships Bligh and his companions 
suffered from thirst, hunger, blistering sun, 
soaking rain, and hopeless overcrowding may 
be imagined. They dared not go back to 
Tahiti for fear of being murdered by the 
mutineers, and 
whenever they 
chanced to 
make land the 
natives de- 
scended upon 
them and drove 
them off before 
they could 
obtain either 
water or fresh 
provisions. 
That they ever 
reached Timor 
—six thousand 
miles distant— 
is a lasting 
tribute to the 
pluck and en- 
durance of Cap- 
tain Bligh, who 
preserved strict 
discipline 
throughout. 

The muti- 
neers returned 
to Tahiti, but 
some of them, 
fearing the con- 
sequence of 
their crime—for one and all imagined Bligh to 
be dead—collected their women and men friends 
and set sail in the Bounty in search of a more 
secure hiding-place. This they found on Pitcairn, 
an uninhabited island to the south-east of Tahiti, 
and, burning the Bounty, they settled down to 
live in retirement for the rest of their lives. 

This might have been possible but for the 
canker of discontent that seemed perpetually 
to eat into their ranks. Christian and Young, 
being officers, naturally took the position of 
leaders, and some sort of law and order was 
maintained for a time, but their authority 
could hardly be expected to last. “ Crime 


Fletcher Christian, a direct descendant of the leader of the “Bounty” mutineers, 
living for canned tomatoes. 


levels all ranks,” as one insubordinate perti- 
nently remarked. They were all living in the 
shadow o{ the gallows, daily dreading the 
appearance of a ship—why should one be 
accounted superior to another? And so the 
two officers, whose remorse at the crime they 
had shared in was naturally more acute than 
their fellows’, found themselves forced to agree 
to equality and freedom for all. 

Here, then, we have a handful of white men, 
each a law unto himself, in a land where might 
is right. Small wonder that the entire com- 
munity reverted to primeval savagery! The 
Tahitians who had accompanied them to Pit- 
cairn became 
slaves, and 
their white 
masters little 
more than 
unrestrained 
beasts. 

One bond 
alone held the 
white men_ to- 
gether—the 
vital necessity 
of keeping down 
the ‘Tahitians. 
But in time the 
inevitable came 
to pass, a leader 
of spirit rose 
up amongst 
them—a woman 
—and the muti- 
neers of the 
Bounty found 
themselves in 
turn faced with 
amutiny. Cast- 
ing aside their 
natural gentle- 
ness of nature, 
the Tahitians 
were seized with blood-lust, and scoured the 
island, killing every white man they could 
lay their hands upon, until only two remained 
—Adams and Quintal. They escaped, and 
lurked in the bush for days, living on wild 
fruits, before Quintal, succumbing to the com- 
bined effects of drink and nerve strain, became 
a raving madman, and Adams, fearful of his 
betraying their whereabouts, killed him with an 
axe. 

Adams was at last discovered by the 
Tahitians in a state of delirium and spared on 
that account, it being the almost universal 
belief in the South Pacific Islands that a man 
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The cairaace of the old penal settlement, Norfolk Island. 


in such a condition is possessed by a spirit, and 
therefore “ fapu.” 

This slaughter was followed by a period of 
comparative peace. The Tahitians returned to 
their own simple mode of life, and Adams—a 
mere wreck of a man, perpetually haunted by 
remorse and fear—took refuge in religion. He 
succeeded in converting the Tahitians, and 
when at last he was dscovered by a British 
warship, such was the admirable state of law 
and order he had evolved out of chaos on 
Pitcairn that he was allowed to stay—a feeble 
old man, working out his own redemption in 
the few years remaining to him. 

In time, these half-caste descen- 


Queen ants of the Bounty mutineers 
Victoria's increased to such an extent that 
Promise. their removal to a larger area be- 


ay came a necessity, and, in response 
to a petition, the Imper'al Govern- 
ment offered them Norfolk Island 
as a home. A naval lieutenant 
was sent to transport the islanders, 
but found some difficulty in 
persuading them to leave Pit- 
cairn. They were suspicious. He 
only succeeded by reading aloud 
to them a proclamation in which 
Queen Victoria herself was 
alleged to have given Norfolk 
Island, and all the houses and 
stock upon it, to the descend- 
ants of the Bounty mutineers, 
to be theirs for all time. Further- 
more “ No other class of persons 
was to be allowed to remain on 
the island.” 
So much may be read in the 


WORLD 


MAGAZINE. 


Government reports of 
the transaction to-day, 
and th’s constitutes the 
grievance of the Bounty 
people on Norfolk Island 
at the present time. 
Losing sight of, or 
choosing to ignore, the 
fact that England has 
long since lost interest 
in their island and 
handed it over to the 
New South Wales 
Government to manage 
as it thinks fit, the 
Bounty people stoutly 
maintain that the island 
is theirs by right of 
gift, and that the various 
officials and private 
persons who have come to live amongst them 
are interlopers. 

Be this as it may, the New South Wales 
Government promptly evicted them from their 
commodious, convict-built houses on the fore- 
shore, and they now live clustered together 
inland, cherishing bitter resentment against the 
intruders and hating Australians on principle. 

They are all here—the Christians, McCoys, 
Quintals, Adamses, and the rest—a huge family 
which, through intermarriage, is steadily degene- 
rating. They are strange folk, a people apart, 
neither wholly white nor wholly brown in body 
or mind, poor, indolent, irresponsible, passionate, 
religious, a fascinating study for the ethnologist. 

After living in close touch with Adams for 
two weeks, and accompanying Quintal almost 
daily to the reef in search of his missing 
despatch-case, Freckles found himself no nearer 
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comprehension of either man’s enigmatic nature. 
They profess an immense respect and affection 
for the English—a sentiment no doubt handed 
down from father to son as some atonement for 
their treatment of Bligh—yet they still com- 
memorate “ Bounty Day” with every appear- 
ance of pride in the criminal action of their 
forefathers. Until quite recently they were in 
the habit of rigging up a quarter-deck on the 
cricket ground, and, each man taking the 
character of his ancestor, enacted the mutiny 
of the Bounty from beginning to end. 

When they first came to Norfolk Island from 
Pitcairn fifty years ago, they had never seen a 
table or a chair, and when they were ushered 
into their new quarters—solid, convict-built 
houses once occupied by officers and warders 
—they used the very handsome furniture some 
of them contained for firewood and ate off the 
floor in true island fashion. Indeed, some of 
them, dwelling among the ruins of the old 
convict settlement, and refusing to be evicted 
by interloping officials, live in this manner 
to-day, while on 
the hills behind 
them are other 
Quintals, Youngs, 
McCoys, etc., en- 
joying all the 
luxuriesofpresent- 
day civilization. 

On more than 
oneocca ion,wh le 
Freckles was sun- 
ning himself on 
the veranda, 
Quintal, who 
happens to be 
related to Adams, 
dropped in for a 
chat and a cup of 
tea, and as the 
two men sat talk- 
ing amicably, for 
the life of him 
Freckles could not 
help wondering 
if either ever 
thought of thepast 
and remembered 
in what circumstances the great-grandfather of 
one slew the great-grandfather of the other with 
an axe in the heart of the bush on Pitcairn. 

Of one thing alone the descendants of the 
Bounty mutineers are conyinced—that Queen 
Victoria herself gave them Norfolk Island, lock, 
stock, and barrel. The belief almost amounts 
to a religion with them, 


Cornish Quintal, another des endant of the “ Bounty” muiineers. 


“Tt is wonderful but true,” said Quintal, a 
fine old gentleman with a snowy beard and 
bright, bird-like eyes, as he stood on Adams's 
veranda looking out over the green, pine-clad 
slopes of his beloved island, ‘‘ and what’s more, 
we have papers to prove it. One of these 
days ’—his voice took onan added intensity, 
and his bird-like eyes gleamed—‘ one of these 
days we'll clear the lot of ’em out—the whole 
lot of ’em!’’ He waved a hand in the direction 
of the old settlement on the foreshore where 
dwelt the doctor, clerk of court, aide-de-camp, 
and policeman, blissfully unconscious of the 
mandate that had gone forth from the hill-top. 

It is doubtful if anywhere in the 


An Over- World such an extraordinary state 
crowded of affairs exists as on Norfolk 
Island. —_Island, and one wonders how long 


it can goon. Already the island 
is hopelessly overstocked. Scarecrows of horses 
and cows stagger about the roads and fields 
vainly searching for a blade of grass. Through 
intermarriage lunacy and general degeneracy 
are on the in- 
crease. There is 
no opportunity 
for the people to 
make money,even 
if their inherent 
indolence allowed 
of the wish to 
do so. All they 
ask is to be left 
alone on the 
island Queen 
Victoria gave 
them, and even 
this boon is 
denied them. 

It is as though 
their Tahitian 
great-grand- 
mothers bade 
them dream in the 
shade of their 
bread-fruit trees 
on the one hand, 
and theirmutineer 
great-grand- 
fathers incited 
them to eternal rebellion against authority 
on the other. 

Such is the position of the descendants of 
the Bounty mutineers to-day. The curse of 
Bligh, perhaps. Who can tell ? 


At the end of two weeks on Norfolk Island 
the Firm was heartily glad to hear the distant 
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cry of “Ste-e-eamer” that heralded their 
release. Climbing a neighbouring hill, they 
watched a darkening smudge of smoke on the 
far horizon with all the joy of shipwrecked 
mariners ; and when the steamer anchored a 
cable’s length from the jetty, they lost no time 
in boarding a whale 
boat, already deeply 
laden with oranges, 
and climbing 
aboard. The cap- 
tain had heard of 
their misfortune 
and sympathized 
deeply, but could 
offer them nothing 
better in the way 
of accommodation 
than the smoking- 
room cushions for 
the Spinster, and 
the trade-room for 
Freckles and the 
Nut. The boat was 
crowded with 
tourist honeymoon 
couples and return- 
ing traders from 
the New Hebrides ; 
moreover, it reeked 
of copra. But it 
was going to Syd- 
ney, and Sydney 
meant a new lease 
of life to the 
wanderers, 

It was curious, 
and rather sadden- 
ing, to stand at 
the rail of a full- 
grown steamer at least twenty feet above 
water and look out over the selfsame sea that 
they had fought and conquered in a forty-foot 
boat. It looked—and /elt—so entirely different, 
yet at intervals the Nut would point out a 
wave and swear that he recognized it. 

“There, that one,” he would exclaim, while 
fellow-passengers hurried to the rail, expecting 
at least a whale or a school of porpoises ; “ it’s 
dirty—and there’s a match floating on it. I’m 
certain it came through the cabin roof and 
went out through the pump.” And no one 
took the trouble to contradict him. 

After once owning a sea-going boat, even 
with an overhanging counter and various other 
disadvantages—for particulars of which apply 
to the Skipper—an ordinary steamer is sheer 
boredom. 
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Once more Sydney was welcome 
— except for the newspaper 
reporters, who swarmed aboard 
before the gangway had reached 
the wharf, and, holding up the Firm against a 
cabin wall, bombarded it with questions. How 
had it happened ? 
Who was_respon- 
sible ? Was the boat 
insured? What were 
the Spinster’s im- 
pressions ? To all 
of which Freckles 
gave the pre- 
arranged answer, 
“The Captain will 
giveyouall details.’” 
Was it for nothing 
that the Skipper 
had spent agonized 
hours, with his 
tongue lolling from 
his mouth and 
perspiration bead- 
ing his wrinkled 
forehead, in an 
effort to write an 
account of the 
disaster and clear 
himself of blame ? 

The legions cis- 
persed, only to 
return to the attack 
at the hotel a few 
hours later. 

Evidently the 
Skipper had not 
only failed to con- 
vince with his ac- 
count of the wreck, 
but had betrayed the Firm’s whereabouts. How- 
ever, after appeasing the reporters with a “ few 
well-chosen words”’ and describing the wreck of 
the Wanderlust, with variations, at least twenty 
times for the benefit of friends who listened 
with an ‘I told you so” air, the Firm was 
suffered to retire to its apartments. 

At the evening board meeting, it was decided 
to set out for Fiji on the next day’s boat, with 
the idea of getting on from there into “ the 
Milky Way of the Pacific” by trader, tramp, or 
any other means available. The joy of once 
more being on the move, and in the right 
direction, almost atoned for the ignominy of 
having to take a ticket at Cook’s! The clerk 
was exceedingly polite, but also exasperat- 
ingly firm. He informed the adventurers, with 
a bewitching smile and in duicet tones, that 


Back in 
Sydney. 
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there was a smallpox epidemic in Sydney— 
what! they had not heard of it ?—and that it 
was necessary to have a certificate showing 
vaccination within the last three years, before 
it was possible to go anywhere. Vaccination 
certificates in less than two hours for arms that 
had not been medically punctured for at least 
fifteen years! How was it to be done? But 
Sydney is an accommodating place in many 
respects, and a few moments later Freckles was 
wrangling with the telephone exchange. Did 
the man at the other end know of a doctor, a 
thoroughly unscrupulous doctor, in or about 
Sydney? Why, certainly ; and a taxi-cab was 
speeding in his direction before the aggravating 
smile had faded from the Cook’s clerk’s face. 
See, then, the Firm dashing through the streets 
of Sydney, al'ghting at a suburban cottage, 
entering a tiny “ office,” and baring its arms 
before an unshaven but obl'ging gentleman in 
bathroom slippers and a dressing-gown. ‘* Um 
—ah,” was his opinion, and his charge a guinea. 

Cook’s clerk smiled afresh when a wh rlwind 
of Firm and vaccination certificates descended 
upon him, but he issued the tickets and the 
Fiji boat was boarded two minutes before the 
gangway sailed into the air. 

There followed a peaceful but expectant five 
days before the fantastic peaks of Suva Harbour 
hove into sight. Freckles had seen them many 
times before, but could never weary of their 
grandeur. The Spinster and the Nut were lost 
in silent wonder and admrration. A gorgecus 
sunset bathing the st'll waters of the harbcur 
and the volcanic peaks surrounding it in a 
delicate pink haze ; the insistent boom of surf 
on a distant reef ; the weird cries of the natives 


scampering about the wharf below with their 
shocks of lime-bleached hair and white sulus, 
and over all the mysterious, indefinable charm 
of the tropics—it was a new world to them, a 
promising book open at the title-page. 

“T really feel that I’m here at last,” sighed 
the Spinster. ‘‘ Now I want to see beach- 
combers, traders, planters, © and—ch! 
everything.” 

Freckles grinned confidently and led the way 
towards the gang-plank, bent on airing his 
Fijian vocabulary on a licensed porter, but a 
knot ot men engaged in lively discussion stopped 
his progress. He was about to mutter some- 
thing impatient and elbow a way through 
them, when he caught the one word “ war,” 
and almost simultaneously one of the number 
disengaged himself from the throng and threw 
up his hands. ‘ Well, well, well,” was his 
greeting, ‘‘ didn’t I say you’d ccme back?” 
Almost in the same breath he ad ed: “ We've 
declared war on Germany.” 

“That was all the rage when I was out last 
time,” grinned Freckles.“ How’s copra ?” 

““Copra be hanged !”” exploded 


War! the other. ‘It’s a fact.” 
And, as all the world knows, 
it was. Sleepy little Suva rang to the spurred 


heel of the defender. The rifle clubs in every 
corner of the group had been called to arms. 
Recruiting was going on apace, as evidenced 
by young men hurrying along Victoria Parade 
with bundles of khaki uniforms on their arms. 
Barbed-w re entanglements and trenches :ur- 
rounded the w reless station, The cable between 
America and Australia had been taken over by 
the authorities; Fijian police, resplendent in 


The recruiting heacquarters, Suva, Fiji. 
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fluted sulus and blue tunics with brass buttons, 
mounted guard, with an enhanced air of import- 
ance; and a strict censorship was enforced. 
Only the governor knew what was going on in 
the outside world ; the rest of Fiji gathered on 
the beach, at the bar, or the store, and discussed 
war and rumours of war from daylight to dark, 

Fiji had twenty 
thousand tons of coal 
in her back-yard and 
was disinclined to part 
with it to stray German 
cruisers from Samoa, 
Moreover, she is never 
quite sure when the 


forty-six thousand Indian coolies within her 
borders will take it into their cunning heads 
to revolt, and she was taking no chances. 

All the world knows how England and her 
Dominions met the greatest crisis of modern 
times ; perhaps it will be of interest to learn 
how Fiji—the remotest corner of Empire— 
comported herself. In her own small way she 
was ready. A volunteer officer was heard to 
remark in a speech to his troops that “ If 
Germany showed her nose, they would give her 
something to remember Fiji by,” and he meant 
it, though there was not a permanent fortifi- 
cation or « warship in the group. Three China- 
men, peacefully fishing below the wireless 
station, were imprisoned for the night—pre- 
sumably as spies. The Firm’s cinematograph 
camera was minutely examined to satisfy the 
authorities that it contained no “ flashlight or 
signalling device,” and Freckles’s camera was 
confiscated. This last calamity was the result 
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of a fell desire on the latter’s part to record, by 
picture as well as story, Fij’s preparedness 
for invasion. The enemy, in a burst of wild 
extravagance, motored out to the wireless 
station, and, advancing in open order, brought 
a five by four special sensitive plate to bear 
on the military encampment and the riot of 


? “The officer in charge burst from a tent at the double, and demanded 
what in thunder he meant by allowing such a proceeding.” 


jungle surrounding it. The sentry grinned 
broadly and stood at the salute for effect, 
evidently regarding the incident as a pleasant 
break in the monotony of routine. Not so, 
however, the officer in charge, who burst from 
a tent at the double and demanded what in 
thunder he meant by allowing such a proceeding. 

“You may be the governor's secretary for 
all I know,” he exploded, turning on Freckles 
with the air of one who has named the limit of 
human attainment, “ but you must hand over 
that camera.” 

The chastened Freckles obeyed with no other 
comment than that he was not the governor’s 
secretary, but with secret glee in the knowledge 
that the photograph had been taken on the 
first film of a fresh spool, and that in his pocket 
reposed another six pictures illustrating his 
subject equally well. The most remarkable 
note in the incident, however, was the sudden 
transformation in the attitude of the sentry. 
His naturally amiable and rather bovine expres- 
sion turned to one of dignified contempt as the 
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enemy retreated in disorder on the waiting car. 
Down on Victoria Parade, overlooking the 
harbour, a gang of coolie convicts was con- 
structing a barricade o. coralite boulders and 
sacks of silt, over which peeped the sleek 
muzzle of a Maxim. Almost without exception 
the convicts in Fiji are Indians, the Fijian 
himself being far too comfortable and indolent 
to trouble his head and hand with crime, and 
in almost every case their offence is the same 
—mutilation or murder of their womenfolk. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. For fear 
of a too rapid increase of the Indian population 
in Fiji, the Government allows the introduction 
of only one woman to every three men. One 
of these marries the woman and takes in two 
“lodgers,” with the result that before many 
months have passed natural complications 
arise. Whether it is the husband or either of 
the ‘lodgers’ who is aggrieved matters not ; 
the woman sufiers the penalty—usually by 
having her nose sliced from her face, or being 
murdered outright. 

Once the decd is accomplished the Indian 
accepts the consequence with utter indifference. 
He has no fear of death, but rather welcomes it. 
Quite recently five coolies were hanged in Suva 
jail simultaneously, and when asked if they 
had any request to make before departing this 
world, replied :— 

“Hasten, that we may return 


The Indian to Calcutta.” 
Coolie It was with the idea of dis- 
Problem. covering something of the Indian 


coolie’s outlook on life and con- 
ditions in Fiji that Freckles sought a local 
Maharaj and found him in his tiny wooden 
house on a hill behind Suva. At first he was 
disinclined to talk; he asked the interpreter 
who Freckles was, why he wanted to know 


anything about so humble a member of the 
community as an Indian, and if he did, why he 
had singled out Buldi Maharaj as his victim. 
He was frankly suspicious. The interpreter 
played his part as only an Indian can with ten 
shillings depending on the issue. He began by 
laying stress on the fact that the sahib was 
in no way connected with the Government, 
but a meek, disinterested party who sought the 
truth and wrote books—strange anomaly. He 
(the seeker after the truth) had been shocked 
to learn of the treatment of Indians both by 
the Fijian Government and their masters on 
the copra estates, and if the Mvtharcj would 
kindly supply a few authentic details, the seeker 
after truth would be obliged, and the case for 
the Indian labourer in Fiji would be faithfully 
set forth for the first time in history. 

The eyes of Buldi Maharaj gleamed as they- 
rested on the seeker after truth in a penetrating, 
speculative scrutiny. Freckles tried to look 
dignified, but not sufficiently so to be taken for 
a Government official—a delicate ta His 
efforts, however, must have been successful, 
for presently the Miharej arose, and, crossing 
to the door, carefully shut and locked it. The 
bare, dark room, with its corrugated iron roof 
that had absorbed the heat of the day, was 
already uncomfortably close; now it was 
stifling. Also it reeked of that sickly, inde- 
scribable smell peculiar to coolie “ lines” and 
any confined space where dark-skinned people 
congregate. It is said that, to them, whites 
disseminate much the same odour, and if this 
is the case they also are to be pitied. 

Through the tiny square of window Freckles 
glimpsed broad-leafed banana plants, and 
feathery palms reflecting the pink, slanting 
light of the sunset across Suva harbour, Per- 
chaps it was the appropriate setting, the heavy 
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Coolies building barricades at Suva, 
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odour, the beady eyes of the M haraj across the 
table that caused Freckles, for the time being, 
to lose himself in the story that was unfolded 
word for word by the interpreter. At all events 
he felt that for the moment he glimpsed—only 
glimpsed—something of what lies behind the 
dissembling exterior of the Indian coolie. 
“The sahib seeks the truth,” 
he said, resting his skinny elbow 
on the table and smiling with his 
mouth but not his eyes. ‘‘ He 
shall have it. He asks how are we recruited ? 
Why do we leave India for Fiji? How are we 
treated when here? I will tell the sahib how 
it all came about with me, and it is the same 
with others. I lived with my father 
at a small village some distance 
from Meerut. We grew rice and 
owned three cows. We were 
Brahmin and contented. Sometimes 
we visited relatives and friends in 
Meerut, and it 
was here in the 
bazaar that I 
met him who 
first told me of 
Fiji. He said 
that he came 
from there, and 
called on me to 
witness his well- 
being. Fiji, he 
said, was a 
beautiful place 
nearGagannath, 
where money 
was easily come 
by and there 
was no need to 
work ; if I liked 
he would try 
and get me there. See, then, the cunning of the 
man, for I, a Brahmin, was tempted—not on 
account of money or idleness, but by the mention 
of the name Gagannath. All India knows this 
beautiful city and its sacred river. Had not my 
father told me of it, and had he not striven for 
years to save enough money to take him there 
to bathe in the holy waters? And here was 
one offering to send me to Fiji, which was close 
by, free of cost. I asked leave to tell my 
father of this good fortune, but my friend would 
not allow me. There were so many trying to 
get to Fiji, he told me, that unless I came 
alone and at once, the opportunity would be 
lost. How fine it would be, I thought, to 
return to my father in a little while and tell 
him that I had bathed in the sacred river at 


A Life 
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Gagannath! My friend told me that the white 
man especially was trying to stop the rush to 
Fiji, and that I must therefore agree readily 
to all that he said. I was then taken before a 
magistrate sahib, where I signified my willing- 
ness to go by signing papers; and presently, 
with others, I entered a train, with instructions 
not to tell anyone where I was going as there 
would be such a rush of people to Fiji that 
there would be no room for me. 

~ When we came to Calcutta we were placed 
in a compound and not allowed to see anyone 
outside. The agent sahib told us that now we 
should start for Fiji in a boat—it was a short 
distance up the coast—close to Gagannath. On 


“"The sahib seeks the truth,’ he said.” 


hearing we had to take ship some refused to go, 
but when the agent sahib pointed out that we 
had signed papers agreeing to go and that he 
would send all of us or none, the timid were 
overruled. And so we went on a large ship, 
and day after day passed by without our 
reaching Fiji or Gagannath. They made us 
work on the ship, and gave us meat which many 
would not eat, for to do so was to lose caste. 
Some did not eat for three days, and several 
died rather than partake of meat. 

“After a very long time the ship came to 
Fiji and anchored near the island of Nukulau. 
Many launches and cutters came out, and 
each man was taken away by the master who 
had bespoken him to the Government. Husbands 
and wives were sometimes separated and sent 
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to opposite ends of the group, and there was 
much crying and wailing. 

“As for me, I was taken to a cocoanut 
estate, and made to work for three years. If I 
was ill they said I was malingering, and kicked- 
me. On shipping day, when the steamer came 
to take the copra, I helped to carry it in sacks 
from the shed, and often the overseer sahibs 
beat me in the face with clenched fists as I 
staggered under the load. If I ran away I 
was sent to jail, and this was better, so 
I ran away often. Eventually I married, but 
soon an overseer sahib noticed my _ wife’s 
beauty and had me transferred to another 


Fiji from the Indian point of view. Rightly or 
wrongly, he is a sorely-aggrieved individual, 
with a copra knife twelve inches long, and there 
are forty-six thousand of him. That is all that 
can be said. 

The white man has a different tale to tell. 
He says that the Indian coolie in Fiji is at once 
indispensable and a menace. He is necessary 
as “labour,” but after his term of indenture he 
should be shipped back to India willy-nilly 
instead of being allowed to take up land, breed, 
and generally compete with white men. They 
say that, compared with India, Fiji is a paradise 
for the coolie, and that the proof of this lies in 
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island. That is why murders of overseer 
sahibs occur. And now my time is up. I 
have served my indenture, but I cannot return 
to India, for I have lost my caste. And so I 
live as you see——” Buldi Maharaj indicated 
the bare room with a shrug of his skinny 
shoulders, and muttered something inaudible. 

“What did he say?” Freckles asked the 
interpreter. 

The latter glanced quickly at the Maharaj 
and then at the secker after truth. 
. “ What did he say ?” repeated Freckles. 

“He says the night is fine for the walk into 
Suva,” replied the interpreter. 

“Liar!” thought Freckles, and rose to take 
his leave. 

So much for the question of the Indian in 


the fact that when he has served his indenture 
he rarely returns to his own country. They 
seem to overlook the fact that in many cases, 
according to what Freckles learnt, the Indian 
is inveigled to Fiji under false pretences and 
resents it for the rest of his life; that there are, 
roughly, four castes in India—the Chatri, 
soldiers; Brahmin, religious; Bais, trades- 
men; and Shudra, servants; and that out of 
these only the last can wish to remain in Fiji. 
The rest desire nothing more earnestly than to 
return to their native land, but fear to do so 
without their precious caste, that has been 
stolen from them. These remain in Fiji 
harbouring bitter resentment—a__ rapidly 
spreading canker that may some day cause 
trouble. 


(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF THE BURMESE BORDER. 
By MAJOR W. N. CAMPBELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


Sir Robert Carson, K.C.S.I., a high Indian official, managed to offend the wild Karen hillmen, 
whereupon, by way of revenge, they kidnapped his idolized daughter and informed the distracted 


parent that they intended to crucify her! 


In this exciting story Major Campbell tells how, at the 


risk of their lives, he and a private soldier were able to rescue the little girl from a living tomb 
and restore her to her father’s arms. 


ITTLE Eva Carson, the seven-year- 
old daughter of a very high Indian 
official, had been kidnapped by the 
wild Karens who dwell in the 
mountainous country between the 
Sittang and Salween rivers, in Burma; and 
there was wild excitement in Anglo-Indian 
circles. 

It all happened like this. A civil official, 
over-anxious to swell the revenue of Burma, 
had tampered with certain rights, or fancied 
rights, of the Karens. Amongst other things, 
he had proposed selling by auction the monopoly 
of collecting bat-manure in the great limestone 
caverns that abound in Karenni. The tribes- 
men, highly indignant at his action, petitioned 
the Government of Burma on the subject, with 
the result that in 1885 Sir Robert Carson, 
K.C.S.1., was sent up to inquire into their 
grievances. No complications were looked for, 
no danger feared, so Sir Robert took his pretty 
little daughter with him, thinking that a change 
to the beautiful, cool hill-country would do her 
good. 

The conference, however, was distinctly not 
a success. Sir Robert was of opinion that the 
attitude of the Karens was sullen and obstinate ; 
their spokesman, an old, white-headed man, by 
name Re Rer, he considered actually impudent. 
Before long our representative, losing patience 
with the Karens, broke up the meeting, and 
ordered the chiefs to attend on the following 
day to hear his final decision, which, he warned 
them, would be anything but a satisfactory one 
from their point of view. 

Once the hillmen had gone, Sir Robert retired 
to bed, feeling far from well. 

In the evening little Eva, accompanied by 
her ayah, wandered into the forest close to the 
camp to gather flowers. That was the last 
that was seen of her. Shortly afterwards the 
distracted servant rushed shrieking to Sir 
Robert with the alarming news that three 
Karens had suddenly appeared, scized the 
frightened child, and made off with her through 
the trees. 


Next morning a bamboo post was found 
stuck in the ground close to the camp. Fixed 
to it was a letter, written in execrable Burmese, 
stating that the Karens had taken the poor 
child prisoner, and that if the obnoxious rules 
lately introduced were not repealed within one 
moon, they would crucify their captive ! 


Our punitive columns penetrated Karenri 
from all points, and the heartbroken Sir Robert, 
yearning for news of his little daughter, accom- 
panied the one with which I—then a light- 
hearted subaltern of the gist Madras Infantry 
—happened to be. One afternoon we had a 
rather severe brush with the enemy, and while 
the doctors were looking to the wounded a 
hospital orderly came in and told Sir Robert 
that a prisoner was asking for him. Hastily 
he followed the man, and ‘to his astonishment 
found Re Rer, the Karen spokesman at that 
fatal conference, propped up against a tree and 
evidently dying fast. 

The two men looked long at each other 
without a word being spoken on either side, for 
Sir Robert, though maddened by suspense, 
could not bring himself to ask for a possible 
confirmation of his most awful fears. 

The Karen was the first to break the silence. 

“You would have news of your daughter ?” 
he said, abruptly. 

“Yes, yes,” gasped Sir Robert. It terrified 
him to listen, yet he forced himself to hope 
against hope. 

“You were warned that if our rights were 
nct restored to us within one moon we would 
crucify the girl,” Re Rer continued, relentlessly. 
“Yesterday the allotted time expired !”’ 

The unfortunate father’s misery was most 
pitiable to witness, and tears streamed down 
his cheeks as he sobbed: “ But you did not 
do it? You were merciful? Tell me you 
spared the poor, innocent child!” 

“We did not crucify her,” came the sullen 
answer. 

“Thank God ! 
Sir Robert. 


Thank God!" 


murmured 
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“We buried her,” continued his enemy. 

“© You never murdered her?” shrieked the 
agonized parent. 

“We did not touch a hair of her head; we 
buried her alive!” snarled Re Rer. 

Without a sound Sir Robert fell heavily 
forward on hs face, as lost to the world as the 
quiet dead lying around. 

Next morning the great majority of the 
column left to take a full and lasting vengeance 
on the poor child’s murderers. There remained 
behind only Sir Robert, a few sick and wounded, 
a doctor, and some twenty or thirty rank and 
file under my command. 

I was at this time, as I have already said, a 
subaltern, with less than two years’ service ; 
and probably no more desperately disappointed 
individual trod the earth. I had set out on the 
expedition with wild ideas of distinguishing 
myself ; of being an active participator in the 
ch'ld’s rescue. Now she was dead, and I was 
not even to have the poor satisfaction of helping 
to punish the fiends who had killed her; for, 
on the morrow, a reserve column was expected 
to arrive, and I had received instructions to hand 
over my command and attach myself to it. 

After the troops had marched I sulkily gave 
orders for the jungle close at hand to be cleared 
and the thorny undergrowth collected and piled 
up as a hedge round the camp. An attack was 
not expected, but it was not impossible. 

As the men progressed with the work they 
disturbed some black partridges. I was very 
keen on shooting in those days, and as I had 
never shot a black partridge I was very anxious 
to do so. I had a gun, I had cartridges, but 
I also had orders not to leave camp until the 
arrival of the reserve column. My temper at 
luncheon must have scared the doctor, who, 
up to that time, had, I believe, considered me 
a perfectly harmless and inoffensive youth. In 
the afternoon more partridges were seen. It 
was too much for me; I ran for my gun. 

At first I kept close to the camp, but, though 
I saw a few birds and could hear others calling 
all round me, I could not get a shot. Accordingly 
I went a little farther, and shortly found myself 
by the banks of a beautiful stream, which ran 
through dense forest. I determined to walk to 
the base of a high, conical hill which I saw close 
at hand, and then retrace my steps. By follow- 
ing the brook I soon arrived at my goal, and 
gaped with astonishment to see that the stream 
gushed out from a low tunnel in the hillside. 
Going up to the mouth to examine it more 
closely, I noted that Karens had been there 
before me ; I could see the marks of their naked 
feet in the sand by the river-bed, 


Next moment, I was rushing like a madman 
back to camp, for there—printed deep and 
clear on the soft sand—I had seen the mark of 
a little English girl’s shoe ! 

A thousand ideas flashed through my mind. 
The poor child had been murdered there without 
doubt ; I would rouse the camp and have 
search made for her body. Then I remembered 
that the Karen had said she had been buried 
alive. Could she be alive now? A wild hope 
awoke in me at the thought. Possibly the 
dead man’s meaning was that she had been 
buried away in some secret cave, and was even 
then dying of hunger and fright! Perhaps, 
after all, I was to be her rescuer—to have a 
chance of showing what I was worth. One is 
very sanguine at the age of twenty-two. 

By the time I reached camp my mind was 
made up. I sent for Private MacAlister, a 
gr:zzled, intelligent old Scotchman, who, but for 
a too ardent devotion to his country’s national 
drink, would have risen high in the service. 
To him alone I confided my secret. 

“And now, MacAlister,” I said, “ will you 
help me?” 

“Deed, surr, an’ a prood mon wull I be to 
do so,” said the old Scot; ‘an’ Heaven peety 
ony o’ they black deevils once Rob MacAlister 
taks a grup o’ them!” 

Within half an hour we had started, taking 
with us a photographic lantern, a couple of 
revolvers, and some old Karen clothing, which 
we had discovered in an empty hut. Once out 
of sight of the camp, both of us stripped and 
put on the native clothing, thinking that if 
we met any Karens in the darkness of a cave we 
might escape immediate recognition. Soon we 
reached the mouth of the tunnel. The child’s 
shoe-prints were plainly visible, and, as Mac- 
Alister observed, only pointed one way— 
straight to the entrance. 

The lantern having been lit, we entered the 
stream, and a moment later were in the tunnel, 
advancing with the utmost caution. Our 
advent disturbed myriads of horrible bats, 
which flapped sluggishly round us in circles ; 
the air was fetid with the smell of the noisome 
creatures, which continually brushed against 
our faces and clung to our hair. The water 
was at present barely knee-deep, but both of us 
felt that at any moment we might plunge into 
a bottomless hole. The darkness seemed solid, 
so intense was it; the whole adventure was 
eerie in the extreme; and I am not ashamed 
to confess that I was sweating at every pore 
from sheer nervous excitement. 

Soon the roof heightened ; the current first 
grew sluggish, then ceased altogether; the 
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“In silence each of us selected a victim and, at a preconcerted signal, rushed 


uld no 
longer the rocky sides with the aid of the 
lantern. Apparently the whole mountain was 
hollow, and we were now standing at the edge 
of a subterranean lake of considerable si 
Unknown to ourselves at the time, we had 
penetrated one of the larges! of the caves from 
which the Karens got their supply of bat- 
manure. 

A moment later I bumped against something 
which the lantern revealed to be one of three 
or four boats made fast to a sta Our spirits 
ruse ; the horror of advancing into the unknown 


water grew rapidly deeper, and we 


in the inky blackness vanished; we felt sure 
we were hot on the track of the missing child. 

Without a word we clambered into one of 
the boats and, loosing it, paddled gently for- 
ward, keeping close to the side of what was now 
an enormous cavern. In a short time the 
sound of falling water struck on our straining 
ears, and presently we came to where a little 
rill fell from a height into the lake. Close by 
were moored several more boats, and_ beside 
them a bamboo ladder, lashed to the rock, ran 
up into the darkness. 


We looked to our revolvers; then, with 
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forward. Two shots rang out, and two corpses rol’ed on the ground.” 


palpitating hearts, we climbed silently upwards, 
feeling sure that the supreme moment was at 
hand. The ladder came to an end, and we 
found ourselves on a narrow ledge of rock. 
After a moment’s groping we discovered yet 
another ladder very similar to the first. Again 
we ascended, and presently became aware of a 
vague light, which grew more distinct as we got 
higher. The last rung was reached, and we 
stood at the beginning of a long, high, natural 

sage through which flowed a tiny stream. 
Stalactites and stalagmites formed great columns 
in the vault; the place was lke the crypt of 


some huge cathedral. Far down it, as we 
cautiously peered round a corner, we beheld 
three Karen men gambling round a fire ;_ beside 
them squatted five or six women, watching the 
game. Close by the group lay what looked 
like a bundle of rags, save that every now and 
then it seemed to move. With a sign to Mac- 
Alister I extinguished the lantern, and, stealing 
noiselessly from pillar to pillar over the floor, 
we approached the unconscious gamblers. Ere 
long we made out that what looked like rags 
was in reality an English girl’s torn and faded 
dress; we could even dimly see lttle Eva’s 
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features. By this time T was fairly trembling 
with excitement and exultation; I was to be 
the hero of the expedition after all—the poor 
child's rescuer ! 

In silence each of us sclected a victim and, 
at a preconcerted signal, rushed forward. Two 
shots rang out, and two corpses rolled on the 
ground. The remaining Karens, scared out of 
their wits by our sudden appearance, fled 
howling into the darkness. We sent a couple 
more shots after them, wh'ch, though probably 
hastening their flight, apparently did them no 
harm. Then, forgetful of our enemies, and 
that we were ourselves by no means out of 
danger, both of us ran to poor little Eva, whose 
wrists and ankles we could sce were loosely 
bound. ‘The unhappy child started away from 
us, terrified and moaning. In the uncertain 
light, and disguised as we were, she did not 
recognize her own countrymen. 

In a second I was on my knees beside her 
and had cut her bonds, at the same time 
hurriedly explaining who we were. Her father 
was in camp close by, waiting for her, I added, 
and we would take her to him presently. Mac- 
Alister was also doing his best to reassure the 
poor, frightened g'rl by an occasional cheery word. 

Suddenly there was a scurry of naked feet, 
and, without the slightest warning, black forms 
darted like shadows past us. ‘There was a 
blow and a groan, and F saw MacAl'ster stretched 
unconscious on the ground. Startled, I heard 
the flying Karens hurrying along the gallery 
and clambering down the ladders, but ere I 
could do anything there was a splash as of some 
great mass falling into the water far below. 
Another moment and the noise was repeated, 
echoing and reverberating through the great 
vault. 

My heart stood still; a feeling of deadly 
sickness crept over me. I realized in a moment 
what had happened. Forgetful of Eva and 
the poor wounded soldier, I hastened to the end 
of the passage and found my worst fears con- 
firmed. The Karens, after climbing down, had 
cut the lashings and toppled the ladders into 
the water. Our only means of exit was destroyed ! 

When I realiz-d th's awtul fact I sat down 
helplessly on the edge of the cliff and a dull, 
numbing despair settled upon my brain. It 
was not hard to foresce that a lingering death 
by starvation was to be the end of us all. Escape 
there could be none ; not the smallest possib‘lity 
of it. Now, for the first time, my own part in 
the affair stocd out clearly before me in its 
true colours. I, and I alone, was responsible 
for condemning poor little Eva and MacAlister 
te a hideous death. My desire to be the hero 


in the enterprise had been my only reason for 
not making my discovery public; my utterly 
selfish ambition alone had prevented my 
organizing a proper search-party, lest I should 
be eclipsed, lest my part in the rescue should 
sink into insignificance. Bitterly now I reviled 
my wicked vanity. 

At length, nerving myself to face the position 
more calmly, I went back to my companions in 
misfortune, having resolved not to alarm them 
until I had made absolutely certain that no 
other exit from the cavern existed. MacAlister’s 
hurt fortunately proved to be but a slight one, 
and on my return I found him sitting up, with 
Eva on his knee. He had apparently received 
a blow on the head from a club of some sort, 
which had stunned him for a time, but now he 
only complained of a bad headache. 

The child had a thousand questions to ask 
about her father—whether he was well, why 
he had not come for her himself, and about 
the expedition. Then she told us of her own 
adventures. Apparently she had not been 
unkindly treated, as the greatest hardship she 
could remember was that she had had to cat 
what she called “ cool'es’ food.” At length 
came the inevitable proposal that we should go 
back to her father. 

Hastily I put her off, saving I thought poor 
MacAlister ought to rest a little longer, and that 
in the meantime I would explore the remainder 
of the cave. 

There was little to discover in it. All I 
found was evidence that the Karens had been 
accustomed to dig manure from it, which 
doubtless accounted for the presence of the 
boats and ladders. Means of exit there was 
none. As a matter of fact, the gallery we were 
in, as I had already suspected, narrowed rapidly 
until it became a mere cleft in the rock. 

There was but one chance, and that of the 
most slender nature. I returned and, drawing 
MacAlister aside, laid bare to him the hideous 
truth; then I told him of my hope, the frail 
thread on which all our lives depended. I 
would climb down the cliff, I said, and attempt 
to reach the boats in that way. The lake, I 
pointed out, lay not more than sixty fee below 
us ; a Karen, at one time or another, must have 
climbed up to discover the place ; and where a 
Karen could climb up I could surely climb 
down. ‘The first half of the journey, I knew, 
could not be very difficult, for I had noticed a 
dstinct slope in the longer of the two ladders 
as we ascended. I made as light as I could of 
the task before me. though I can confess, without 
boasting, that ' velieved I was going to certain 
death. 
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MacAlister inter- 
rupted me in a 
rage. “Do ye no’ 
tak’ shame on 
yoursel’, surr, to 
propose leaving the 
young leddy? If ony ane 
is to gang owre the bit 
brae, wha sud it be but 
a dodderin’ drucken auld 
wastrel like mysel’? I'll 
be aboot it the noo, and 
you and the bonny wee 
bairn wull just bide quiet 
tull I come back wi’ help.” 

Of course I would not 


“| began the descent into the darkness.” 
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hear of his proposal, and at last 
wrung a very unwilling promise 
from him that he would help me 
in my attempt. 

We accordingly untwisted the 
topes that had bound Eva, and 
succeeded in making from them 
a cord of about twenty feet in 
length, to which we attached the 
lantern. We next removed all 
the fuel we could find in the cave 
to the extreme edge of the cliff, 
and with it made a fierce blaze. 
Then I bade MacAlister lower 
the lighted lantern over the edge 
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of the precipice, and, kicking off my shoes to 
enable me to get a better grip of the rocks, 
I began the descent into the darkness. 

Swarms of the loathsome bats settled on me 
and hung to my hair and clothes, but I dared 
not brush them away lest I should fall. Soon 
my hands and feet were bleeding from the 
abrasions caused by the rocks, and the perspira- 
tion simply poured from me. Once I slipped, 
and thought all was over ; only a lucky clutch 
at an unseen projection saved me. I was cut 
and gashed all over ; my breath came in sobs. 
MacAlister—in a sudden paroxysm of anxiety 
—shouted to me to come back, but I was too 
spent to answer. After that terror left me ; 
exhaustion made me perfectly callous, and I 
had nearly abandoned all hope when the lantern, 
following my painful descent, threw a faint 
flicker of light on the ledge which I mentioned 
in a former part of the story. It was barely a 
foot below me! Reaching it, with a great sob 
of thankfulness, I feebly shouted up that I had 
got half-way, and then sank down on the rock 
—blecding, panting, perspiring, and hardly 
conscious. 

How long I lay there I cannot tell, but at 
Iength I pulled myself together and recom- 
menced my task. This time I only managed 
to descend a very little way, then I found I 
could go no farther. Indeed, I had to strain 
every muscle to keep myself where I was. My 
agony was terrible, for by this time both hands 
and feet were cut to the bone. Then the old 
callous feeling gradually crept over me once 
more. What did it matter if I was dashed 
against a rock or struck the boats and was 

~ killed ? What did it matter if Eva and Mac- 
Alister were left unaided ? Nothing mattered ! 
All pain ceased ; there was an entire numbness 
of body and brain. Without knowing it, I must 
have relaxed my grip; I can remember falling 
with lightning speed, then the water closed over 
me. Down, down I went ; I felt, as ina dream, 
that I was going to sink for ever. But the 
fresh, cold water put strength into me; I 
struggled for life, and was presently on the 
surface again, striking out blindly. Terrified 
screams from Eva and shouts from MacAlister, 
far above, recalled my scattered senses; I 
hailed them with a faint cry. Next moment 
my hand struck a boat; with infinite labour I 
clambered into it and called out to my anxious 
companions that I had found a boat, was all 
right, and would bring help with all speed. In 
the dead silence I could hear MacAlister com- 
forting the frightened child, who was sobbing 
and screaming for her father. 

Panting, I made my way along the edge of 


“the lake, my bruised hands letting me make 


but slow progress. Then I felt the boat caught 
by the current, and I was whirled, bumping and 
banging continually against unseen boulders, 
through the tunnel, expecting every moment 
to be upset. Suddenly the bright, glaring 
sunshine of the outer world confused, dazzled, 
and almost blinded me. Blinking like an owl, 
I flung myself out of the boat and clambered to 
the river-bank ; I was only a mile from camp 
and would soon be there. 

My feet were in a terrible state, but I hobbled 
over the first half of the journey quite quickly. 
After that my anguish became intolerable ; 
every step I took I felt as if knives stabbed me. 
At length I was obliged to crawl on my hands 
and knees. The sun glowed fiercely on my 
bare head and almost naked body, turning me 
faint and sick ; I think that I must have fainted 
twice, but of this I am not certain. At last I 
found myself close to the camp; I could see 
figures moving about, but I had reached the 
spot where the men had been cutting the jungle, 
and could go no farther; for the ground was 
covered with innumerable huge thorns that 
ran into me and broke off in my flesh at every 
step I went. 

In despair I gave a feeble shout, but it was 
unheeded ; another and another I essayed, but 
still there was no response. In a last desperate 
effort I stood up, and a hideous scream issued 
from my parched lips. Dimly I saw a sentry 
raise his rifle to his shoulder and fire; the 
bullet whizzed close by my head. Overcome 
with mingled weakness and chagrin, I fell in a 
heap to the ground, vaguely realizing that, in 
my tattered Karen dress, the soldier had taken 
me for one of the enemy. A blood-red mist swam 
before my eyes ; I remembered nothing more. 

The sentry’s shot, however, speedily aroused 
the camp, and, no more Karens appearing, a 
party went out to examine the seemingly dead 
man. They were not a little astonished at 
discovering who the supposed enemy was. 

An hour later I had recovered and told my 
story, and the overjoyed Sir Robert Carson and 
I, carried in doolies (litters), were at the mouth 
of the tunnel, while a strong party of soldiers 
were within the cave arranging for the rescue 
of MacAlister and little Eva. 

My disobedience of orders in leaving camp 
was entirely forgotten ; I received nothing but 
unstinted praise on all sides, and I believe that 
I myself was the only person who was not 
proud of my exploit. But I never forgot— 
even now I shudder when I think of it—how 
my selfish vanity was very nearly responsible 
for a hideous tragedy, 
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A strange story of mixed identities. 


less than Mr, Hawkins's arrest under the belief that he was an escaped lunatic! 


The “interruption ” was of a most startling nature—nothing 


In spite of his 


protests he was removed to an asylum and went through some terrifying experiences ere he was 
able to resume his journey. 


T was in June, 1886, that I tramped, 
NA towards noon one day, down the 
Short Line Railroad track through 
a small but bustling Idaho city and 
came out in the suburbs in sight of 
a diminutive lake. I was on a walking tour, 
by my doctor’s advice, and was an entire stranger 
to the locality. My lack of knowledge of the 
district, as the sequel will show, was to get me 
into the biggest scrape of my life. Fifty yards 
or thereabouts beyond the lake I came upon a 
small, dingy, one-roomed hut, or shack. Leaning 
against the door-post, lazily chewing a straw, I 
espied a tall, lanky native. Not to enlarge 
unduly upon what followed, this individual 
deduced very logically, from the fact that I 
carried a jointed rod among my other impedi- 
menta, that I had, upon occasion, both leisure 
and inclination to fish. He therefore informed 
me that by the merest coincidence he happened 
to be the owner of a staunch little skiff lying in 
a hidden bay of the lake, which he was willing 
to allow me to hire. He added the information 
that that particular body of water was “ fair 
chokin’ with graylin’ an’ sech.” Being an 
enthusiastic fisherman, the result of the tempting 
offer was, of course, that I promptly closed 
with him. I paid a stiff price for the “ staunch 
little skiff” in advance, only to find it a clumsy, 
leaky, flat-bottomed old scow—as big a delusion 
in its way as was the native’s claim about the 
fish. “ Fishing”? there was plenty of—but, so 
far as I could discover, not a solitary fish. The 
net outcome of my day’s “ sport” was that a 


big mud-turtle finally walked off with my best 
hook and line. I am constrained to doubt, 
upon sober after-reflection, there ever having 
been a single finny denizen of that particular 
lake since the world began. 

Whilst I was wearily and disgustedly beaching 
the scow towards six o’clock I suddenly caught 
sight of smoke and flames bursting from the 
roof of a long, rambling building, which I 
could just distinguish over the top of some 
trees across a broad field of slough-grass and 
brush, about a quarter of a mile distant. 
Promptly forgetting how tired I was, I started 
off at a run along a narrow cow-trail that had 
been worn through the brush, with my eyes 
upon the burning roof. 

My speed was impeded somewhat by a pair 
of clumsy rubber boots which the native had 
lent me, but after five or six minutes’ running 
I brought up against a tight hedge of willow 
trees. This I found, upon springing to the top 
of a stump in an open space near by, seemed to 
extend entirely around the enclosure holding 
the burning structure, forming a natural barri- 
cade ; and I found, further, to my keen chagrin, 
that I was barely able to see the roof and a few 
inches of the brick wall of the building from the 
vantage of the stump—the building itself 
standing near the centre of the great enclosure, 
from which I was still distant many yards. I, 
therefore, began looking about me excitedly for 
some chance break in the hedge through which 
I might creep. °°“ 

Almost immediately I spied such an opening 
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a few yards away, and hurriedly sprang from 
my stump pedestal and started towards it. At 
that identical instant, however, to my surprise 
and alarm, a man—a sl'm-built, grey-haired, 
and rather short-statured individual, apparently 
about sixty years of age—glided noiselessly 
from the copse of trees and stationed himself 
directly in my path. Although much startled 
by his unexpected appearance, I noticed that 
he was dressed in blue clothes with brass buttons, 
and that he had two small red stars on the front 
of his cap. I noticed also that the stranger 
possessed a pair of remarkably bright eyes. 

“ By George, young man!” exclaimed this 
new arrival, after a brief scrutiny of my features, 
and speaking in a low and wonderfully musical 
voice. ‘‘ Do you know that just for a minute 
I thought you were Shannon? Good job you 
ain’t, though. I reckon——” 

“Well, and what then?” I interrupted, 
somewhat impatiently, partially recovering from 
my surprise, and again eager to see the fire. 

“You'd best have a care, boy,” he remarked, 
in the same unruftled tone. “ There was a full 
hundred of ’em let loose, and they’ve mostly 
broke out of the yard since. Probably half 
that number are lurking around somewhere in 
these trees waiting to pounce out——” 

“A hundred what—half that many what ?” I 
blurted out, in sudden dismay. ‘‘ What is that 
building yonder ? ” I added, a trifle tremulously, 

“Why, don’t you 
know ? Then you’re 
surely a stranger in 
these parts,” the 
party in blue 
answered, affably, 
and still without a 
trace of excitement 
in his low voice. 
“That’s the Idaho 
State Lunatic 
Asylum—or a part 
of it, rather—that’s 
on fire. It’s mighty 
fortunate I stopped you, or——” 

“A madhouse!” I gasped, weakly, going 
suddenly limp. Wild animals, according to my 
way of thinking, were pleasant playfellows com- 
pared with a regiment of lunatics prowling 
around in the shadows waiting to jump out on 
unsuspecting folks and grab them by the throats. 

“Oh, it’s only a portion of the asylum, the 
cell-house, where all the real bad ones are kept,” 
explained this strange companion of mine, as if 
that fact ought to allay any alarm I might feel, 
and exactly as though burning madhouses, with 
their inmates running at large unchecked, were 


very ord nary affairs. I found time to wonder 
vaguely at the man’s perfect calmness, until I 
recalled suddenly that as a veteran guard he 
was probably hardened to such occurrences. 
But there were other considerations about his 
nonchalance that I couldn’t understand so 
readily and which exasperated me quite as much 
as they puzzled me. 

“The very bad ones,” I ejaculated, weakly. 
“Good gracious! Isn’t there any danger ? 
Aren’t you guards making any effort to head 
the lunatics off? And’’—as another strange 
fact occurred to me suddenly—‘‘ how comes it 
there’s no shouting or disturbance?’ At once 
a remarkable change came over my companion’s 
face. An angry scowl abruptly took the place 
of his former good-natured expression, and he 
crouched forward as though about to spring 
upon me. 


“Now, never you mind 
about that part of the business, 
young fellow,” he snarled, 
angrily, at the same time 
glaring in a threatening manner into my 
scared eyes. “In the first place, I’m not 
one of the common guards—I’m the head- 
keeper, and was that long before you were 
born. 

“You see, it was this way, my lad,” | 
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continued, half-argumentatively ; ‘“‘ it wasn’t, of 
course, any fault of us keepers and guards that 
the crazy people found a way to leave the yard 
while we were busy getting the hose out and 
all that, and instead of our taking things coolly, 
as you suggest, why, the first thing we did after 
we’d found they were escaping was to drop 
everything and get after ’em. Guards are 
scouring every foot of undergrowth this very 
minute trying to locate the poor beggars, and 
as for myself, why, I’m here to see no more of 
’em gets away. What you say about there 


being no big hullabaloo going on is easily 
explainable. Crazy folks are too cute when 
they’re aiming to escape to raise any racket— 
and—and——” : 

To my great amazement I here noticed my 
loquacious companion suddenly throw himself 
forward in a peculiar bending attitude, as if 
desirous, for some reason, of rendering himself 
less conspicuous. Directly afterwards I saw 
him turn quickly and, still in the peculiar 
crouching position, disappear at a sort of swift 
trot among the now fast-darkening copse of trees, 


“| was tripped up and my legs yanked abruptly from under me,” 
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I had barely time to note these facts, but 
none whatever in which to try to attach a 
meaning to them, when I suddenly felt my legs 
grabbed, welt down near the ankles, by some 
person or persons behind me. Then I was 
tripped up, my legs yanked abruptly from under 
me, and I pitched face foremost on to the hard 
ground. In spite of the shock, I did not com- 
pletely lose consciousness, for I knew, almost 
instantly afterwards, that I was being hauled 
roughly back to my feet, and that, with no 
opportunity even to see the faces of my captors, 
so swiftly : id they work, a heavy blanket or a 
sack was being drawn down forcibly over my 
head. 

“The lunatics have got me/” I thought, 
hazily, though I was too dazed by the suddenness 
of it all to do any particular bright thinking. 

“Tt must be a pair of the very worst ones,” 
I decided, further, “ or else why did that old 
asylum-keeper bolt as soon as he sighted 
them ?” 

One of my captors—I knew there were two 
by the low, chuckling kind of conversation they 
were carrying on—now seized my arm, while 
the second one “‘ persuaded ” me to step lively 
by prodding me viciously in the back with what 
appeared to be a sharpened fence-picket or 
long pole. 

Now, I hadn’t the remotest doubt that my 
inquisitiveness about the fire had ended in 
landing me in the hands of a couple of dangerous 
lunatics. Neither, as I have intimated, did I 
doubt for a minute they were two of the very 
worst cases in the asylum, since an experienced 
and, doubtless, ordinarily brave head-keeper 
had seemed to consider it the better part of 
valour not to permit himself to fall into their 
clutches. 

The very desperatencss of the fix I was in 
served speedily to claruy my thinking faculties, 
and I soon began casting about me for some 
plan of defence or, if possible, escape. Conse- 
quently, having revolved various more or less 
futile schemes in my mind in the few moments 
that had elapsed since my capture, I presently 
nerved myself up to the desperate plan of 
suddenly wresting myself free from the lunatics’ 
hands, deftly pulling the sack off my head, and 
then putting up the best fight I was able for my 
lite and liberty. 

You can therefore imagine what my amaze- 
ment was, just as I had stiffened myself abruptly 
for a sudden jump to one side out of the fellows’ 
grasp, to have them stop short, snatch the sack 
by a quick motion off my head and shoulders, 
tnd then to make the unexpected and very 
bewildering discovery that the supposed crazy 
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men were a pair or wo] 
grinning asylum-guards ! 

For a moment I could do nothing but stare 
at them and blink like a person suddenly aroused 
from sleep. 

I noticed, without at the moment fully appre- 
ciating the fact, that I was standing inside the 
asylum enclosure ; that the fire I had thought 
a dangerous conflagration had, instead, been a 
small affair only, apparently confined to one 
end of the roof, and now practically extinguished. 
Also it was quite evident that all the patients 
who had not managed to effect their escape had 
been returned to their cells. There were none 
in sight, and I realized dimly that the two guards 
and myself were the sole occupants of the yard. 

As all these things dawned upon me I began 
to grow wrathful at the rough handling I had 
received at the hands cf these two blundering 
guards. I was about to burst forth in tones of 
righteous indignation and give them a good 
talking to, when one of the big fellows sprang 
suddenly behind me and seized my shoulders, 
while the other began to fasten a stout pair of 
very peculiar muff-shaped leather arm-cuffs 
about my forearms and wrists.* ‘They wholly 
ignored my protests ; I might as well have been 
a wooden man for all the attention they paid to 
my angry words. 

“Mighty lucky pair of brand-new guards, 
you and me are, Tom,” gleefully chuckled the 
man in front of me, as he skilfully snapped the 
leather cuffs about my wrists. ‘“ We were 
powerful fortunate to go and catch this fellow 
Shannon so dead easy.” ; 

I gasped—a sudden light began to break 
upon my mind. It was the patient Shannon 
these new guards had taken me to be, as the 
head-keeper fellow had at first ! 

“Yes, you’re right,” replied his partner, 
prodding me viciously just as I started 
attempt to explain the blunder. ; 

“ But the old man’ll likely fire both of us 
as it is,” continued Guard Number Two, with 
another prod in my back, merely by way of 
emphasis. “ Anyway, the very worst old 
rascal in the whole bunch has cut his lucky.” 

I could no longer restrain myself. I didn’t 
fully understand the talk, but enough of it to 
know where I had figured in the affair. 

“ Now, see here, you fellows,” I broke out, 
hotly. “ What do you mean by this dastardly 
outrage ? Can’t you see you’ve made a 
blunder? Can’t you see I’m a _ complete 
stranger to both of you?” 

“Oh, stow all that, Shannon!” the fellow 


ing, uniformed, and 


* These mufflers,” as I learnt afterwards, are used to “take the 
fight” out of refractory patients, and are exceedingly efficacious, 
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facing me r2torted, with a sarcastic grimace. 
“T reckon there ain’t going to be no great 
difficulty in identifyin’ you, if it comes to 
that. You see,” he added, with a wink at his 
companion, who broke into a loud guffaw of 
appreciation; ‘you see, Shannon, old boy, 
you didn’t stay away from us long enough for 
us tender-hearted old friends of yours to go 
and forget you.” 

“But, good heavens, men!” I burst out, 
desperately, foreseeing dire consequences for 
myself if something were not speedily done to 
convince the couple of my identity, ‘I am not 
Shannon! You have made a terrible blunder ! 
My name is Hawkins, and I’ve got papers over 
yonder at a fisherman’s hut, along with my 
other traps, to prove it and all about me! I 
am not a crazy man—no more crazy than you 
are!” 

“Why, to be certain, you ain’t no crazy 
man!” tauntingly mocked the giant guard, at 
the same instant signalling his companion to 
prepare to “ run” me towards the cell building 
away across the other side of the yard. 

“To be certain sure, you ain’t no crazy man,” 
he went on, jeeringly. ‘‘ You’re in the institu- 
tion for your health—cold feet, isn’t it? An’ 
your name it is ’Awkins !”” he went on. 

Then he took a firm grip on my left arm, 
while his delighted partner started viciously to 
accelerate my movements by repeatedly prod- 
ding me again in the small of my back. I 
realized, with a sinking heart, that nothing I 
could say was going to extricate me from being 
immured in the cells, from which Heaven alone 
knew if I would ever escape! I was frantic 
with fright—my ideas, such as they were, seemed 
to be dancing a whirligig in my brain. For 
the life of me I couldn’t think of a word to say. 

As we reached a corner of the long brick 
structure my captors stopped a moment to 
begin fumbling for their keys. 

“ We're going to invite you inside our private 
hotel, an’ give you a hot foot-bath for what ails 
you,” growled my tormentor. “ An’, maybe, 
Shannon ”—here he brought an ugly counten- 
ance down close to my own alarmed face and 
set his jaws angrily—‘‘ maybe, if you're so 
nasty as you were yesterday, we'll give you a 
few other little attentions.” 

“Tm perfectly helpless, I’m in your power,” 
I s*mehow managed to articulate weakly, my 
brain still in a whirl. ‘“‘ But I promise you 
fellows you’re going to be sorry for this idiotic 
mistake.” 

Suddenly, at this crisis, a very simple method 
of prov:ng who I was flashed through my mind, 
one that should have occurred instantly to me 


—but for my bewilderment—at the very 
outset. 

“Why, look here,” I exclaimed, abruptly, 
meanwhile attempting to hold back when the 
two men started off again. ‘“ The head-keeper 
knows who I am—the man in the uniform like 
you two wear, but with the pair of small red 
stars on the front of his cap. I was talking to 
him back there in the brush when you fellows 
nabbed me. He thought I was Shannon for a 
moment, but——” 

While I was talking we had reached the rear 
entrance to the building, and here another 
surprise awaited me. One of the guards turned 
upon me excitedly, with one foot on the lower 
step of the entry stairs, and, to my very decided 
alarm, once more brought that bulldog face of 
his down close to my own surprised features. 
A large covered lamp, in a metal and glass frame, 
hung suspended over the door, and a bright 
shaft of | ght from it fell squarely upon me. 

“Now, see here, you Shannon,” he began, in 
a low, threatening voice, the last vestige of his 
former bantering tone entirely gone, “I don’t 
want no more of this fool talk from you about 
your bein’ ’Awkins, and such stuff as that, but 
I want straight talk from you. Was Old Jap 
anywhere near by when Tom an’ me ketched 
you by the legs? Was you honestly talkin’ to 
him, an’ was——” 

“Who the mischief is Old Jap?” I blurted 
out, interrupting him, naturally all at sea again, 
yet none the less convinced by the man’s evident 
excitement that he was no longer chaffing me. 
“T saw nothing of any Jap, either young or old, 
nor anvone else, save the head-keeper I’ve just 
described to you. Hurry up and get word to 
him; he knows I’m not Shannon.” 

“Oh! What’s the use o’ wasting time on the 
obstinate young beggar?” disgustedly burst 
from the lips of the second guard. ‘ You 
might know, Hennessy,’ he drawled, con- 
temptuously, to his angered fellow-guard, “ that 
this fellow ain’t goin’ to give away nothin’ 
about his mate.” 

“T tell you I am not Shannon!” I cried, 
despairingly. ‘‘I saw no Jap, nor anyone but 
the head-keeper, who was watching that no 
more of the crowd of lunatics got out of the 
yard, and——” 

“Shut up, Shannon; you make us tired!” 
Guard Number One interposed, sententiously. 
“ We'll fix you up properly directly we’ve run 
down your side-partner from that little hint 
you've let drop. 

“Of course,” he sneered, with a sudden 
relapse to his old bantering style of talk, “ you 
knows nothin’ ’bout Old Jap bein’ a white man, 
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and about yourself and the old villain bein’ the 
only two who were cute enough to give us poor 
trustin’ brand-new guards the slip when the 
fire occurred! And you don’t know anything 
about Old Jap managin’ somehow to collar the 
super’s extra togs, do you ?” 

The balance of these remarks were lost to 
me, for I was pushed roughly through an opened 
door into a narrow corridor, hustled a few 
steps across it, and forced into a small, unlighted 
cell. Then, almost instantaneously, my captors 
vanished. 

I still had on the “ mufflers,” and I groped 
aimlessly and awkwardly about me, my mind 
now in a whirl beside which my _ earlier 
bewilderment was lucidity itself. 

Presently I bumped against an iron cot, or 
bedstead, in a corner of the cell, and, seating 
myself very dejectedly thereupon, I dropped 
my head and tried to think and take stock of 
my dreadful position. 

I was able to recognize clearly only two facts. 
One was that my foolish inquisitiveness about 
a fire had landed me in a cell at an insane asylum, 
credited, through the stupidity of others, with 
being an escaped lunatic. The second fact— 
and even yet I only partially understood it 
from the guard’s fragmentary remarks—was 
that the little old fellow with the red stars and 
brass buttons must have been, not the head- 
keeper, but Old Jap himself, a cunning and 
probably dangerous lunatic. 

“So that was Old Jap,’ I found myself 
muttering. “I wonder what he was hanging 
around so close to the asylum for? He must 
have got separated somehow from this other 
fellow—the patient the guards take me for, and 
whom I must resemble a little. And he was 
cute enough to steal a superintendent’s outfit ! 
And he knew, crazy as he was, that I was not 
Shannon.” 

I seized upon this thought as a drowning 
man clutches at a straw: ‘‘ He knew as soon 
as he set eyes on me that I wasn’t Shannon— 
and so will any of the responsible employés. 
What am I getting hysterical about ? I shall 
be all right soon !”” 

I was cheerful once more in a minute. At 
the worst, I told myself, I was in for nothing 
worse than a night’s free lodging. The environ- 
ment was perhaps not such as I should have 
selected, but it would be a new experience— 
something to tell my friends about. 

Little did I dream at that moment that my 
night in the Idaho madhouse was to be but a 
mere incident of a strange series of adventures, 
or in what circumstances I was next to 
encounter ‘‘ Old Jap,” the cunning lunatic who 
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had first mentioned the wretched name of 
“Shannon ” to me. 

As I sat there on the bed I determined to 
possess my soul in patience as long as need be, 
but at the first opportunity to secure an audience 
with the superintendent, or call the attention 
of some old guard who might pass my cell. 

The chances were, I was confident, that I 
should get such an opportunity some time 
during the night. Surely some attention would 
be paid the inmates of the cells before daylight. 
But if no one showed up till breakfast-time it 
wouldn’t make any great difference; I was 
sure to get my chance then. 

Now, I’ll admit I lost a lot of my optimism 
when, a little while after I had grown philo- 
sophical, a guard did pass, and I rushed to the 
barred door of my cell and began to shake it, 
at the same time shouting out to him that a 
mistake had been made in locking me up— 
a mistake which I could explain in a moment. 
The fellow walked right on past me, whistling 
“ Annie Rooney ” at the top of his lungs ; then 
he suddenly turned round and came back,. 
lugging a long length of hose, which had been. 
unwound in connect‘on with the day’s fire, 
and deliberately turned a big stream of water 
on me, sending me spinning and half drowning: 
me ! 

Needless to say, this discouraged any further’ 
eff rt on my part to attempt to secure my liberty 
that night. After the big guard, with his cheer-- 
fully original scheme for putting a ‘‘ damper ’” 
upon a supposed obstreperous patient, had’ 
backed slowly away, laughing boisterously at 
the efficaciousness of his little remedy, I formed 
a resolution to possess my soul in patience and 
await daylight without again opening my mouth. 

I will not dwell upon the balance of the night’s 
events; how the awful noises made by the 
patients got on my nerves and all but made me 
forget my resolution to remain quiet—all but 
turned me into a wild-eyed madman myself. 
What with the fearsome din of shrieks and curses, 
fervid exhortations, and insane laughter, L 
shall never forget it as long as I live. 

It was at the breakfast hour, as I had hoped, 
that my rehabilitation came. The superin- 
tendent, Dr. A——, knew, the moment I stepped 
out of the long file of patients moving past him 
slowly to the dining-hall, that I was no rightful 
inmate of the place. He listened with a per- 
plexed frown, which gave way quickly to one of 
angry amazcment, while I poured what I am 
afraid was a somewhat incoherent tale of my 
recent experiences into his ear. He lost no 
time in having the “ mufflers” taken off my 
wrists, 
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The doctor explained that, while I did to a 
certain degree resemble the fellow Shannon, 
anyone but a “ born fool,” as he emphatically 
expressed it, would have known I was not that 
patient, from the fact that the latter had had one 
of his ears almost sliced off in a recent fracas, 
to say nothing of a broad livid scar Shannon 
wore across one side of his jaw ! 

Dr. A—— was profuse in his apologies for 
the outrage I had suffered at the hands of his 
inexperienced employ.s; and he promised as 
a supposed sop to my injured feelings that the 
pair of them should be unceremoniously 
“bounced” directly they returned to the 
asylum. 

It was with a brief biography of ‘“‘ Old Jap” 
ringing in my ears, imparted to me by the 
apologetic superintendent while I was break- 
fasting with him at his private table, that I 
at length, towards nine o’clock that morning, 
started cheerily on my way back to the lanky 
boat-owner’s hut, purposing to resume at once 
my interrupted pedestrian tour, after I had 
secured my traps and e changed the awkward 
gum-boots I was still wearing for my own walking 
shoes. 

“Old Jap,” it seemed, from the doctor’s 
story, was in reality a Scotsman named Mac- 
dougall. He had been a great traveller in his 
younger days, and was well educated, with a 
strong scientific bent. He had had many ups 
and downs. Once, some years earlier, he had 
returned to his home in Boise City, Idaho, after 
a long stay in Japan, and had opened a school 
there for the teaching of the then little-known 
ju-jitsu, in which science he himself had become 
an expert. It was from this fact that he had 
been given the sobriquet of “ Old Jap.” How- 
ever, after he had been running the school a 
short time, he began all at once to get un- 
necessarily rough in the handling of his young 
students, and had finally killed one of them by 
strangulation. Following this startling little 
tragedy, the demonstrator of theoretical ju-jitsu 
had “run amuck” for several days in the 
mountains and foot-hills surrounding Boise. 
Here he had waylaid and garrotted three men 
in a very peculiar manner, having evidently 
crept up behind his victims and lassoed them 
with some wiry vine, which he had held taut 
till life was extinct. About ten cays after “Old 
Jap ” had started out on this career of irrespon- 
sible frenzy he was run down and lassoed him- 
self by a party of cowboys, and promptly 
incarcerated in the State (or Territorial, as it 
then was) Asylum for the Mentally Unbalanced. 

I was thanking my lucky stars, as I stepped 


briskly along down the old cow-trail once more, 
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that I had been inadvertently rescued from 
“Qld Jap’s” murderous hands too abruptly 
for him to have tried any of his practical demon- 
strations upon me. I was going over his 
biography in my mind, interested and semi- 
fascinated by the very horror of it all. I wasn’t 
reflecting much on the possibility of meeting 
either “Old Jap” or h's partner Shannon, 
the superintendent having told me that ere 
daylight came both the dangerous couple 
would be miles away, unless previously 
recaptured. 

I had just reached a point in my mental 
recapitulation of the night’s happenings and those 
of the afternoon preceding where I was wonder- 
ing in a dreamy sort of fashion if by any chance 
the two guards who arrested me had yet encoun- 
tered the genuine Shannon and thereby dis- 
covered their stupid blunder, when of a sudden 
my eyes fell upon an object interposed squarely 
in my path that caused me to halt abruptly and 
spring back, with my eyes almost starting 
from their sockets in horror. 

What I saw was a pair of blue-clad human 
legs sticking out from the brush a few steps ahead, 
drawn up rigidly at the knees in a manner which 
told me at once that their owner was lying dead 
upon his back, screened from my sight by a clump 
of brush such as walled in both sides of the 
trail ! 

Hoping against hope that I might still be 
in time to resuscitate the unfortunate man, I 
pulled myself together and began to break my 
way through the bushes, in order to investigate 
the mystery at closer quarters. 

It proved to be one of my late captors, the 
guard, Tom ——, he who had been so assiduous 
in prodding me the afternoon before. He was 
lying flat on his back, his head resting in a shallow 
depression in the so!l, his uniform cap having 
fallen off and rolled a few feet away. The position 
of the body, after I had knelt down by it and 
pushed a screen of leaves away from the face, 
threw the bare neck into prominent view, and 
my blood froze in my veins when I saw, stand- 
ing out clearly upon the flesh, a thin purple line 
extending entirely across the front of the 
throat ! 

Of course, I had already vaguely connected 
“Old Jap” with the tragedy, but this ocular 
proof of his terrible handiwork, coming upon 
me so suddenly, turned me quite faint. Almost 
immediately an awful fear that the murderous 
and cunning lunatic might still be hanging 
around the spot assailed me. For all I knew 
he might at that very instant be stalking me 
in the heavy brush surrounding the place— 
watching an opportunity to swing a loop over 
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my head and draw it taut, as he 
had with the unfortunate fellow 
lying dead at my feet ! 

The thought unmanned me, 
and I started to move away from 
the spot, with no other thought 
in my mind than that of putting 
the greatest possible distance 
between myself and the danger- 
ous locality. 

I had, however, proceeded 
scarcely twenty paces, stumbling 
along blindly through the dense 
brush, when all of a sudden 
some small dark object like a 
whip-lash whizzed swiftly in 
front of my eyes. Then, before 
I could dodge it or put out a 
hand to defend myself, a vine or 
cord, or something of the kind, 
struck my face and began to loop 
itself rapidly over my shoulders 
and around my neck. 

In an instant it “A cord struck my face 
grew tight, and as and began to loon itself 

over my shoulders ,. 


fought for breath and around my neck, 


a kind cf 
wavy red 
haze began 
to glow all 
about me, 
I realized 
dully that 
instead of 
fleeing 
away from 
thelunatic! 
had rushed 
stra‘ght to 
the spot 
where he 
had been lying in wait for me. 

Gradually, however, I  com- 
menced to lose interest in every- 
thing. As it seemed to me, the 
time was dragging itself along with 
a most monotonous _ slowness, 
though, as a fact, not a dozen 
seconds had elapsed after my 
lassoing. 

In a sort of dream I saw the 
form of “ Old Jap” himself—my 
“head-keeper” f the previous 
afternoon — drop 
lightly down 
through the haze 
from the branches 
of a tree over my 
head, and land a 
few steps in front 
of me. Allat once 
the fact forced 


itself into my mind 
that someone was 
fumbling with the 
cord that was 
cutting so cruelly 
into my _ neck. 
Another _ instant 
and I realized 
weakly that the 
ligature had 
loosened suddenly. 
A sound more like 
the quack of a 
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duck than’ anything else burst from my 
throat upon the pressure being so suddenly 
removed, and in my _brain-befuddled con- 
dition this struck me merely as being in- 
expressibly funny. I had a foolish desire to 
laugh boisterously, but instead I fell down 
limp and inert against the bole of a tree and 
commenced gasping for air, which I swallowed 
in great greedy gulps. 

By slow, easy degrees I became aware of 
“Old Jap’s” presence. He was standing a 
few steps in front of me, smilingly studying 
my pale features. Somehow he reminded me, 
with his head cocked over on one side, and stand- 
ing first on one leg and then the other, of a big, 
overgrown bird of prey, engaged in contemplat- 
ing its latest victim. 

It was several minutes before I had sufficiently 
recovered mysclf to become aware that my 
crazy companion had been talking away at a 
great rate all this time—and was evidently 
addressing his conversation to my bewildered 
self. The words reached my ears faintly, as 
though they came from a very great distance, 
and I made an heroic effort to grasp the drift 
of them. 

“|... ought to be the proudest moment of 
your entire career, my. young friend,” was the 
first fragment I was able to understand. “ It 
would have been a disastrous blow to scientific 
achievement if you had proved as weakling as 
all these other fellows invariably have, and 
allowed yourself to become asphyxiated in what 
was ‘merely my preliminary effort to capture 
a proper subject. 

“Tt has been my contention for years,” went 
on the soft, insinuating voice, ‘“ that the modern 
methods for depriving the human subject of 
the vital spark by slow, awkward strangulation 
were atrocious because of the wholly unnecessary 
suffering they entail on the subjects themselves 
—a bit of crass cruelty, by the way, that will 
be entirely obviated by my method, which you 
are to be privileged to demonstrate !” 

Then, and not till then, I understood what I 
had been reserved for by the cunning old scoun- 
drel. I might have known it was for no humane 
purpose, even when I was but half-conscious, 
knowing what I did of “‘ Old Jap’s ” pet hobby. 

“Tm to be ju-jitsued,” I told myself. ‘“ That’s 
the precise size of it!” 

Just at this critical juncture I saw my insane 
companion’s eyes narrow down suddenly to 
two thin little slits, and—as if an unarmed 
maniac were not bad enough—saw him pluck 
from his belt a revolver, a big, dangerous- 


looking weapon which he had probably annexed 
from the dead guard. Then he started to come 
closer to me, the bony, muscular fingers of !.'5 
free hand clutching the air convulsively, with 
a horrible suggestiveness of what the old rascal 
had in his mind. 

Precisely what happened next I shall never 
be sure about. I do remember, however, that 
a sudden alarming change came over “ Old 
Jap’s”” features as he sprang towards me. He 
began shouting in a loud, excited voice some- 
thing about an “ obstinate young hound who 
had no thought but for himself—none whatever 
of the incalculable benefit he had it in his power 
to be to posterity.” I was dimly conscious 
that the madman hastily crammed the pistol 
back into his belt as he came on at me; I 
remember preparing to grapple with him. 
Next I felt iron fingers jabbing into my throat 
and heard a sudden roaring in my ears; then 
there came a deafening explosion, a blinding 
flash right in my very eyes, and everything 
went black. 

When I recovered consciousness two days 
had elapsed, and I was lying on a small cot-bed, 
back in the insane asylum once more. I had 
been carried there by the posse of guards who— 
as has probably been surmised—had rescued 
me from my crazy captor’s hands just in the 
nick of time. This posse was headed by the 
second of the two guards I had first met—he 
who was named Hennessy—and who, as I 
learned in the excited tale that was unwound 
to me upon my return to consciousness, instead 
of falling a victim to “Old Jap” himself, as 
I had feared, had managed to escape and fetch 
his comrades, after seeing his unfortunate 
companion lassoed. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the guard’s 
tale, from my point of view, was the fact that 
“Old Jap ” had, after all, managed to elude the 
posse and get clear away from them. The last 
I heard in regard to the affair, which was several 
weeks later, was to the effect that both ‘“ Old 
Jap” and Shannon were then still at large in 
the mountains. Whether either of the pair was 
ever recaptured I do not know. 

After another couple of days’ rest I proceeded 
on my interrupted walking tour. So grateful 
was I at being alive that I forgave the lank 
native his deception concerning the fishing in 
the lake. I may add, in conclusion, that while 
I still go out of my way sometimes to see a fire, 
my inquisitiveness has never again landed me 
headlong in such a terrifying experience—and 
T hope it never will do! 


Down the Amazon from 
Source to Mouth. 


By J. CAMPBELL BESLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The story of a record journey, literally bristling with adventure and incident. 


Having succeeded 


in discovering the actial source of the mighty Amazon, high up on the watershed of the 
Andes in Peru, the Aut.or's expedition set out to follow the river down to the Atlantic, traversing 
on their way much unxnown country, inhabited by hostile Indians, dangerous wild beasts, and 


venomous snakes. 


Time and again they had to fight for their lives, both against savages and 


the forces of Nature, and the fact that they won through in the end, though their numbers were 
sadly depleted, speaks volumes for their pluck and endurance. 


ROM the small river port of Porta 
de Bermudas we now shaped our 
course for Cerro de Pasco, our way 
| leading over a well-defined trail 
<== which for some s has been the 
connecting link between the railhead at Oroyo 
and the Amazon port. For five days we 
followed th’s, and then struck off by a small 
branch trail which led to the huge plantation 
of the Peruvian Corporation, called the Perené 
Colony. 
Situated on the Perené River, the colony, 
which covers a vast area, is principally devoted 
to coffee growing, the soil of this vast tract of 


the management of Don Victor Valleriesta, 
flourishes, and is an example of how the recla- 
mation of large areas of jungle can be profitably 
engaged in. The genial manager hastened to 
extend to us a royal welcome when we arrived 
at the hacienda, and the tents for the man 
party were pitched close to the homestead, 
while Coates, Farnsworth, and myself were 
guests of honour at the house. 

Several members of the expedi- 
tion were by this time practically 
incapacitated through — severe 
attacks of fever, occasioned 
continuous bites of mosquitoes, 


The First 
Casualties. 


by the 


Some of the Chunchu Indians who came to the “festa.” 


land being especially well adapted for the pro- 
duction of excellent beans, Notwithstanding 
the difficulties of transportation, and also 
occasionally that of labour, the colony, under 


aggravated by the piu flies and other insects. 
With considerable regret I found that it would 
be necessary for some of them to abandon the 
expedition and proceed with all possible haste 
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tothe coast. 
This could 
best be 
effected via 
Cerro de 
Pasco, from 
which one day’s rail- 
road journey would 
place them at Lima. 
Choosing an adequately 
sheltered spot, our 
largest tent was erected 
and turned into a field- 
hospital, and for several 
days the doctors, with 
those of the party whowere fit and could act in the 
capacity of orderlies, had a busy time attending 
to their less fortunate companions. The com- 
plete rest, proper dieting, and systematic 
medical treatment worked wonders, and on the 
fifth day it was considered safe for the patients 
to recommence the trail journey to Cerro. 
Prior to our departure from this interesting 
colony, a general call was issued to the Chunchu 
Indian tribe to visit the plantation and indulge 
in a fiesta day. Fully five hundred of these 
untamed Indians answered the invitation, and 
from miles around came chiefs with their wives 
and braves, all in full war-paint and adorned 
with feathers and ornaments of all descriptions. 
The Chunchu Indian has the proud bearing and 
carriage of his North American red brother. 


ae 
SSerGacem-- 


> 


The dignified chief. 


Independent and free, they have none of the 
subservient appearance ‘of the Quechua, and 
resemble the Aimara in that they resent any 
interference with their tribal customs by the 
officials under whose jurisdiction they come. 

One chief, the head of the province in which 
the plantation was situated, presented a par- 
ticularly striking picture. He was garbed in a 
coffee-coloured robe of woven llama wool which 
hung from his shoulders like a Roman toga. 
Around his neck was a circlet of gorgeously- 
plumed little birds; his ankles, wrists, and 
arms supported fantastically worked bands of 
gold, and from the back of his long, coal-black 
hair extended a single feather of brilliant hue, 
which curved slightly forward over his forehead. 
With him he had brought fourteen of his wives, 
and, as he stood with arms crossed on his 
brawny chest, he certainly looked the part of 
the grave and implacable ruler that he was. 

All kinds of athletic sports and contests were 

arranged for the day’s amusement, in which 
the physically fit members of our party joined 
and appropriated a number of the events. 
Though exceptionally good long - distance 
runners, the Indians could not hold their own 
with the white men in short sprints, and where 
feats of strength were required the Europeans 
usually had the best of it also. 
An interesting display of marks- 
manship was given by the young 
braves with their bows and 
arrows, and they proved them- 
selves almost as adept at this kind of sport as 
the immortal William Tell. Once they found 
the range, which they would do with the first 
arrow, their accuracy was truly marvellous, 
while the rapidity with which they could fire 
the long, barbed, hardwood arrows was equally 
astonishing. Following this contest came a 
display of trick archery, which further demon- 
strated their complete mastery over their primi- 
tive weapons. Drawing a circle some few 
inches in diameter, they took their stand a 
couple of yards away and discharged the arrows 
into the air almost perpendicularly. For quite 
six hundred feet the arrows sped straight up, 
and then, having attained this height, would 
gracefully turn and, in almost every instance, 
land in the centre of the circle previously marked 
out. 

The day concluded with a feast, in which all 
the visitors participated, though they did not 
forget their various castes. The stern-visaged 
chief, who had witnessed the proceedings with 
a mien that seemed to denote his superiority to 
such frivolities, was seated apart from the rest, 
and was waited upon by specially-selected 


Indian 


Archery. 
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followers. The elder men of the tribe, battle- 
scarred and worn with age, formed another 
party, and in juxtaposition, though separate, 
the younger braves, who had not as yet won 
their spurs, took their seats, while the general 
rabble congregated together. The women, too, 
observed their class d stinctions, the wives of 
the chief being placed together, those of the 
elder men forming a second distinct group. 
Murders of Peruvian and other settlers are 
frequently reported from this part of the 
country. A few months subsequent to our 
visit to this province the same tribe that had 
delighted us with their sports turned out on 
the war-path, and a general massacre of all 
foreigners, excepting those who had undoubted 
reputation among the Indians, ensued. A 
punitive expedition sent by the Peruvian 
Government was ambushed and annihilated, 
and for some time the region was in 


a state of terror. 

Though our stay in this 
province was of several days’ duration, 
no attempt to molest us was made. 
Around the hacienda and on the 
trail, how- ever, we were un- 
doubtedly subjected to the closest 
scrutiny,and it was obvious our every 
movement was watched and 


Remarkable Indian archery. 


A wpical Indian woman, 


reported upon. Once Galaide, one of the photo- 
graphers, was startled to see a hideously-painted 
face pressed against the window of a room in 
which he was develop:ng some films, and along the 
trail we would occasionally observe a dusky 
figure peering at us thrcugh the branches of a 
tree, or gliding away in the shadows of the 
jungle as we approached ; but beyond these 
attentions none of our party were ever in 
unfriendly contact with these reputed ‘‘ bad” 
Indians. 

From the Perené we again took the main 
Cerro trail, and at the invitation of some Fran- 
ciscan monks paid a visit to their small mon- 
astery close to St. Luis de Shuaro. They, too, 
had the Indians well in hand, and kindly 
arranged a native dance in which some fifty 
men and women participated. 

Oxapampa, some sixteen leagues distant from 
the monastery, we anticipated making in two 
days, but we reckoned without a knowledge of 
the trail. Shortly after saying good-bye to 
the hospita' I» priests, we found that the road 
wound up over a rocky ridge and then descended 
into a valley, where it became nothing short of 
a quagmure. Once clear of the bog it improved, 
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but not to any appreciable extent, and we went 
into camp on a plateau, the only good thing 
about which was that it provided grazing for 
the animals. 

The next day saw no improvement in the 
track, and but slow progress was made. Some 
of the horses and mules had suffered severely 
for lack of fodder on our Porta de Bermudas 
trip, and despite the rest at Perené had not 
picked up. to any extent. As we were fast 
ascending, and travelling all the time in a direct 
route towards the Andean range, the 
vegetation again changed considerably 
and the trail became rocky and in 
places very difficult to traverse. 

During thc afternoon a thunderstorm 
overtook us, and being caught in the 
open we all received a good drenching. 
Subsequently, rain commenced to fall 
steadily, and knowing that the invalids 
would experience a recurrence of their 
fever as a result, I rode 
on ahead in an endeavour 
to discover a suitable 
camping - place near by, 
where, if possible, we could 
utilize a shed for the pur- 
pose of drying out. A peon 
traveller who was trudging 
along with dripping poncho 
told me that shelter could 
be obtained a couple of 
leagues beyond, so I rode 
back to meet the party 
and hasten them on with 
the cheering news. For two 
more hours we endured the 
miseries attendant upon the 
bad travelling, only to find 
that any kind of suitable 
shelter was impossible at 
the adobe and reed hut to 
which we had been directed. 
To increase our discomfort, 
the pack-mules and burros 
were away in the rear, 
and darkness descending 
found us huddled up on the 
lee side of the hut, 
thoroughly soaked, and even denied the comfort 
of a fire, for by this time the rain was coming 
down in torrents. Not until late that evening 
did the arrieros put in an appearance, when 
we hurriedly pitched the tents, and, cold and 
miserable, turned in after a cheerless supper of 
canned meat and half-ripe bananas. 

Some four leagues of extremely bad travelling 
brought us the following morning to the outpost 


“Huddled up on the lee side of the hut, thoroughly 


cottage of Oxapampa. Owing to the heavy 
downpour of the previous day the trail had been 
washed away in places, the mountain rivulets 
having become within a few hours raging 
torrents which flowed clean across the narrow 
track. 
The region we had now entered 
was once a flourishing German 
colony, the result of the immi- 
gration there of several hundred 
people who, in 1840, settled in the province, 
built themselves substan- 
tial homes, and cultivated 
YY the land for many miles 
$ around. For years they 
prospered, and the hacien- 
das grew, as also did the 
population, but owing to 
their conservative notions 
regarding marriage with 
foreigners the settlers, 
within a few generations, 
began to deteriorate, and, 
owing to constant inter- 
marriage, disease and idiocy 
rapidly decimated them, 
until to-day there remains 
but a sad wreck of the 
once truly ideal settlement. 
Here and there can be 
seen the skeletons of 
prosperous plantations dot- 
ting the country-side, but 
the well-laid-out gardens, 
which were once a profusion 
of exotic tropical flowers, 
are now overgrown with 
weeds and jungle vegeta- 
tion. The fields, in which 
giant sugar-cane formerly 
waved, have now reverted to 
their primitive forest state, 
and the neglect of years 
has played sad havoc even 
with the substantial build- 
ings. 

Of the sturdy race who 
emigrated from their 
Fatherland some seventy 
odd years ago, there now remain but fifty 
decrepit people who are martyrs to rheumatism 
and other diseases, while deformity and idiocy 
are frequent. Devoid of hope and utterly in- 
capable of bettering their position, they are now 
hopelessly and helplessly drifting into certain 
obliteration. 

Three of our party, including Henderson, 
were now extremely ill again, and after due 


A Dying 
Community. 
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consideration I decided to leave the pack- 
animals to travel along slowly and make all 
haste into Cerro de Pasco with the sufferers. 
Two of the men were left in charge of the pack- 
train, and with one blanket and a poncho apiece 
the remainder saddled up and—taking the 
strongest mule, on which we packed our instru- 
ments and cameras—we started on our forced 
march. I had been advised at Oxapampa that 
food for both man and beast was plentiful 
between there and the Andean city. Con- 
sequently we did not burden ourselves with 
provisions, except for a few tins of sardines 
placed in the saddle 
bags. The weather was 
distinctly unsettled and 
threatening, and as we 
proceeded it grew worse. 
A cold, piercing wind 
blew off the mountains, 
and even the rubber 
ponchos did not protect 
us to any degree. 

As there is but little 
communication between 
Cerro and these outlying 
villages, the trail was ex- 
ceedingly bad, and those 
who were ill suffered 
considerably. With a 
brief stop at lunch-time 
we continued our upward 
climb, for the country 
was now distinctly hilly 
as it merged into the 
lower Cordilleras of the 
Andean ranges. During 
the afternoon we once 
more caught a glimpse 
of snow-peaked moun- 
tains, and the increased 
respiration when the 
slightest exertion was 
necessary was proof of 
the approaching high 
altitude. In places the mountain paths were 
so difficult to negotiate that it was impossible 
to make any headway, and night found us far 
from any habitation and without shelter or 
proper food. 

For some hours a steady drizzling rain had 
been falling, and this increased to a heavy 
downpour. At length we came to a ruined 
hut, and with the aid of its adobe walls and our 
saddle blankets endeavoured to make it haluit- 
able. It afforded but slight protection, how- 
ever, against the elements, and the wind drove 
th: rain in on us, where, packed close together 


The remarkable Yareta moss, which is so firm that horses’ hoofs 
make no impression on it. 


for warmth, we lay and waited for daybreak. 
That night, with the invalids in pain and the 
delirium of fever, was the worst we had as yet 
experienced, and although the morning broke 
clear the cold was intense. 

Once across the range, the latter part of the 
journey being completed in a snowstorm, we 
came to a huge plateau entirely devoid of any 
kind of vegetation, except the Yareta moss, 
which grows at a high elevation and is a feature 
of the Andes. So hard and unimpressionable 
is this curious moss that the trail seemed to 
have suddenly stopped where the fungi com- 
menced to grow, and 
I could only conjecture 
our direction from the 
contour of the country. 
This carpet of mushroom- 
shaped moss - growth is 
so- firm that the 
horses’ hoofs made no 
impression on it ; while 
springy to the tread, 
it retains its shape, 
and gives back no sound 
whatever as the iron- 
shod beasts pass over it. 
That evening we reached 
an Indian’s hut, where 
we ‘were able to pur- 
chase some corn for the 
animals and bananas and 
dried llama meat for 
ourselves. Then, with 
a scanty fire, we curled 
up in our blankets and 
succeeded in getting 
some sleep. 

After a meagre break- 
fast we again took the 
trail, and before noon 
had reached the Pauca- 
tambo River, a swiftly- 
flowing stream ranging 
from forty to sixty 
feet wide, with precipitous banks on either 
side. It was spanned by a tall, narrow 
bridge consisting of two large logs about four 
feet apart, and filled in with smaller timbers. 
This originally ran from bank to bank, but the 
end of the structure on the opposite side of the 
river had been torn away from its supports and 
had fallen down to the water’s edge. The 
bridge, in consequence, had an acute gradient 
of forty degrees, and was totally impassable 
either on foot or on horseback. It was neces- 
sary for us, therefore, to find a ford, and this | 
discovered some hundred and fifty yards 
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farther up-stream. The whole party, with the 
exception of Dunne, who was in charge of the 
one pack-mule, and who had lagged behind, 
crossed safely, the horses breasting the current 
in good style. Effecting a landing, we turned 
down-stream again to pick up the trail where 
the bridge was situated, and on reaching it 
determined to wait and point out the safe 
crossing to Dunne. Shortly after our arrival 
there the mule bore in sight unattended. 
Coming at a fast trot, with the leading rein 
dangling around its hoofs, it followed the tracks 
of our animals for some yards up-stream, and 
then, suddenly observing its equine companions 
across the river, diverged from the path and 
plunged into the stream. Although heavily 
laden, it struggled manfully, and succeeded in 
crossing until it reached a place where a huge 
rock made it impossible to gain a footing. For 
a minute or two it attempted to scramble up 
the smooth surface, and then, before assistance 
could be given, the current caught the game 
beast and swung its hindquarters round. Its 
fore-legs slipped on the rock and it fell back- 
wards, turning a half-somersault. So strong 
was the current that the animal, with the weight 
of the packs, turned somersault after somersault 
as it was carried down-stream. Finally the 
rope cinches gave way, and it succeeded in 
gaining the bank, where, with a little aid, it was 
soon in safety. 

The packs, meanwhile, had disappeared from 
sight. A search of the river-banks was just 
about to be made when a big grey horse, which 
Dunne had been riding, was observed to be 
standing by himself at the end of the trail— 
evidently with the intention of attempting to 
cross the bridge. Before anything could be 
done he had walked on to the logs, and then, 
as he took another step, he slipped and fell 
into the river, breaking his legs. We had to 
shoot the poor beast to put him out of his 
misery. When Dunne arrived he explained 
that he had dismounted some way back to 
tighten the cinches on the packs, when the 
mule, which was possessed of a vicious temper, 
had kicked him and then made off down the 
trail at a good pace, followed by the horse. 

All the members of the party were now 
suffering keenly from the exposure and cold, 
and as the Indians told us there was a hut 
some half a mile away where native spirit could 
be obtained, one of the men was sent to secure 
some, while we continued our interrupted search 
for anything of value that could be saved. 
About ten feet up-stream from the bridge I saw 
a piece of burlap that had been the covering of 
the camera box, and thought that probably 
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some of the machines had been caught on a 
rock. The river, which was running at a rate 
of at least twenty miles an hour, was too swift 
for any swimmer, no matter how expert, and 
although one of the Indians was willing to make 
the attempt, I would not permit him to do so 
until we had made a rope fast round his waist. 
Taking another thin line in his hand, he then 
entered the stream well above the spot where 
the burlap showed, and with great difficulty 
reached it. Working rapidly, for the water 
was like liquid ice, he made the line fast to the 
wreckage, and was then hauled back, utilizing 
the current as much as possible to make his 
way to the bank on which we stood. The 
pack-bags, on being recovered, were found to 
contain half-a-dozen moving-camera magazines 
and a Graflex machine, but everything, with the 
two hours’ submerging, had been completely 
destroyed. The film in the magazine had stuck 
together with the action of the water, and of 
the camera the only thing of value left was the 
lens. Nothing further was discovered, although 
we spread out and searched the banks for some 
considerable distance, and we had to content our- 
selves with the cheering knowledge that several 
thousand dollars’ worth of instruments and 
a “movie” camera lay at the bottom of the 
river. 

It was by this time late in the afternoon, and 
we only travelled as far as the Indian hut 
where the aguardiente had been obtained. The 
effect of this almost raw alcohol on those unused 
to it was demonstrated that evening. One of 
the white men, who had suffered severely from 
the exposure, had partaken rather freely of the 
rum, and, being rendered temporarily insane, 
had to be controlled by force. It is quite 
otherwise with the native. Whether it is that 
long usage has deadened its action on him, or 
whether he is impervious to its influence because 
it is the product of his native soil, it is impossible 
to say, but the fact remains that the Indians 
can absorb large quantities of the liquor without 
much deleterious effect. 

From the owner of the hut we learned that 
the village of Unacaca was but eight leagues 
distant; there, he said, we could purchase 
what provisions and fodder we required. The 
country now was typical of the high 
plateau, the only growth being short, stunted 
grass-clumps utterly devoid of nourishment and 
totally unfit for our ponies and mules. By 
noon we had reckoned on covering at least one- 
half of the distance, and it was with considerable 
surprise that we learned from an arriero we 
passed on the trail that eight leagues still 
separated us from our destination. Sardincs 
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and potatoes had been our staple diet for 
several days now, with boiled green bananas 
for dessert, and occasionally dried fish and 
llama meat as a change. The animals also had 
fared badly and were very weak, while the 
malaria patients were in the throes of fever. 
Though the trail was now an open one we 
moved but slowly, owing to the inability of 
ponies, mules, and men to make any 
pace. By dusk we anticipated that our 
journey for the day was almost completed, and 
we looked forward to at least one comfortable 
night. Presently out of the darkness there 
loomed up a hut, and this we thought must 
be the commencement of the long-looked-for 
village. A light shone through the open door, 
and as we approached three Indian peons 
came forth. In reply to my query they in- 
formed me that Unacaca was just twelve 
leagues farther on! Our feelings can better be 
imagined than described. We had already 
covered a good twelve leagues, and now the 
distance was greater by half than it was supposed 
to be at the commencement of the journey! 
It was entirely out of the question to proceed, 
and the climatic conditions made it utterly 
impossible to camp on the road with sick men, 
so there was nothing 
for us to do but share 
the hut with the three 
Indians. To anyone ll 
who has been forced 
to pass the night in a 
confined space with 
unwashed members of 
the Latin - American 
races a description of 
the horrors of those 
eight hours is un- 
necessary ; and those 
who have escaped the 
evil may well be spared 
the details. 
Nothingbeing obtain- 
able for the animals, 
the poor beasts were 
totally unfit for use 
the next morning, and 
even the invalids were forced to walk a 
portion of the distance. Throughout the day 
we trudged along wearily, and the never- 
ending trail, bare and desolate on either 
side, seemed to mock us with its dreadful 
sameness. Night fell, and still there was no 
sign of the village, but we pegged on from 
sheer necessity. About nine o'clock, out of 
the murky darkness, like stars breaking through 
a sky of ink, came little twinkling lights here 
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and there, and we welcomed them as beacons 
of hope. 

From some Indians I learned of the alcalde’s 
place of residence, and on going there was 
accorded a good reception. He promised that 
quarters should be provided for the whole party, 
and led us to a long shed at the farther end 
of the plaza. The building, which ran the whole 
length of one side of the square, had adobe 
walls some three feet thick, with an iron roof ; 
two iron doors in the centre provided entrance 
and exit. The shed was being utilized as a 
barracks for Indian soldiers, and the odour 
which permeated it was indescribable. 

Weary with our long journey, we spread our 
blankets on the floor in a corner of the building 
as far removed from the other occupants as 
possible. Some half-dozen recruits assisted us 
in corralling the animals and bringing them 
fodder and water, and I acknowledged their 
services with a few centavos apiece. From the 
soldiers we also obtained some excellent coffee, 
and then, after a meal of our customary bananas 
and dried meat, we turned in with the comforting 
knowledge that at last Cerro lay but six leagues 
farther on. 

Our anticipations of at least a fairly com- 
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Looking down on Cerro de Pasco, 


fortable night were soon dispelled. The Indians 
to whom we had given money had immediately 
spent it in the purchase of a considerable 
quantity of alcohol, and were quickly intoxicated. 
They returned to the barracks and, forcing an 
entry through the doors, made the night hideous. 
At first we thought that they were bent on mis- 
chief, and we hastily reached for our revolvers, 
but were soon reassured by some of their more 
sober companions. 
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After another good feed the animals were 
again fit to continue the journey, and shortly 
before noon we bade good-bye to our riotous 
hosts and took the trail, which at every step 
was leading us to higher altitudes. The 
whole of the party seemed rejuvenated by the 
fact that we were so near our destination, and 

robably it was this anticipation that resulted 
in such disappointment when ridge after ridge 
was crossed and still there was no sign of Cerro. 
Surely, we thought, as we mounted a ridge and 
gazed down on a broad plateau 
ending in another ridge, surely, 
after negotiating ‘his one, the 
city will come in sight! But 
only another ridge would face 


us, and it was not until late in the after- 
noon that we were rejoiced to see, stretching 
away up the western side of a mountain slope, 
the residential portion of the city and the 
smoke from the smelters rising up out of 
the basin below. A couple of hours later 
we entered Cerro, and at once sought comfortable 
quarters and medical attention, which was very 
necessary for the invalids. 

These fared well at the hands of the medical 


officer of the Cerro de Pasco Mining Company, 
by whose aid they obtained a good night’s rest. 
Early the following morning we all embarked 
on the train for Lima and arrived in the City 
of Kings that evening. Here, with the best 
medical skill obtainable, the men were nursed 
back to convalescence after three weeks, but 
the idea of their returning to complete the 
jungle trip was discountenanced by the doctors, 
who prescribed a sea voyage to ensure their 
complete recovery. Professor Farnsworth and 
Messrs. Galaide 
and Blackwell 
therefore sailed 
for home on the 
next boat, while 
my remaining 
five companions 
and myself made 
preparations for 
our return to 
Cerro and the 
continuance of 
the Amazonian trip. 

In the interim, I received 
a communication from 
George Shoup, who had 
reached Cerro with the 
pack-train, but only after experiencing 
great difficulty. While effecting a 
crossing at the same river at which we 
had met disaster, he had been bitten 
on the leg by some venomous insect or 
reptile. At the moment he had felt just 
a sharp pain, but did not immediately - per- 
ceive any ill-effects. That night his leg 
commenced to swell and turned blue, and he 
suffered frightful agony. Raymond, his mate, 
was compelled to go into camp for several days, 
while Shoup, who grew rapidly worse, was 
stricken with a high fever and became delirious. 
Nearly two weeks later they succeeded in making 
Cerro, and, when able to travel, the unfortunate 
fellow was sent to Lima. He was a perfect 
wreck, and seemed to have a foreboding that his 
end was near, for he expressed a desire to reach 
his home in the States before he died. I secured 
transportation for him, and also a nurse to 
accompany him, but when a couple of days 
out from Callao he had a relapse and died. 
Although it is not possible to erect a stone over 
his resting-place, his epitaph might well be 
“A Soldier of Science.” 

Owing to the loss sustained in the Pauactambo 
River, it was necessary to purchase a new outfit, 
together with a full complement of stores. We 
then returned to Cerro. 

Here we found all the animals suffering from the 
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effects of the high elevation. The horses and 
mules were mere skeletons, and even our pack of 
hounds was in a bad way, two of them having 
actually succumbed during our absence. It was 
obvious that the sooner we were again in the 
low country the better for all concerned, and 


everything was now in readiness for the last” 


stage of our horseback journey. I had decided 
on taking the route which led through Huanaco 
to San Juan de Cochero, a hacienda owned by 
Don Juan Durand, a brother of the famous 
Peruvian revolutionary. Here ended what might 
well be described as the ‘‘ white man’s trail” in 
interior Peru ;_ thence we should proceed on foot 
through the jungle until the Huallaga River was 
reached. 

It'was with mixed feelings that we rode down 
the precipitous trail which leads out of Cerro in 
the direction of a small pueblo named Huariaca. 
The animals were still weak, and we had not gone 
far before we were forced to dismount and lead 
them down the rocky pathway. So steep was 
the trail that in a distance of two leagues five 
thousand feet descent was effected, and an appre- 
ciable change was felt in the atmosphere. The 
ever-pressing, suffocating feeling, accompanied 
by violent heart action and lassitude, gradually 
passed off as we descended, and when we halted 
for luncheon even the animals seemed to have 
improved. From Cerro to the pueblo was a 
good eight leagues, and as we covered it mostly 
on foot, the shades of night were falling as we 
went into camp on a gentle mountain slope just 
outside of the village. 

The usual motley throng of native Indians and 
Cholos from the hills gathered around our camp, 
and from wisdom born of bitter experience we 
knew that these apathetic-looking visitors were 
marking down with a practised eye any little 
article which was being left about. As petty 


“Dropping to the ground, I took deliberate 


thieves, these Indians are perhaps the most 
expert in the world. Hanging around the fringe 
of the camp -they quickly note an unguarded 
piece of property, and with a lightning-like move- 
ment of the foot whisk it away into a near-by 
bush or grass clump, where it hes secreted until 
a favourable opportunity offers for them to 
return and secure their booty without fear of 
detection. 

Detailing an Indian for night- 


The watch over the animals, which 
Horse- were browsing around the camp, 
Thieves. we turned in with the comfort- 


able feeling that comes from the 
knowledge that a hard day’s work has accom- 
plished much of value. A thorough sense of 
security was over us all, and we did not in any 
way anticipate our slumbers being disturbed. 
It was about two o’clock in the morning when 
I suddenly awoke with a suspicion that all was 
not well. For a time I lay awake and listened, 
and presently I heard one of the dogs bark and 
then suddenly yelp as if it had been hurt. 
Thinking that the horse-guard had probably 
kicked the animal to stop its noise, I turned 
over and was trying to compose myself to 
slumber again'when I heard my favourite dog, 
Napoleon, bark. Assured that something was 


_wrong, I quickly drew on my trousers and 


boots and, grasping my carbine, stole quietly 
out of the tent in the direction where I had 
heard the noise. Just then the moon, which 
had been hidden behind a cloud, came out, and 
in the distance, about “five hundred yards 
away, I saw all our animals being driven along 
the mountain slope by two men. Firing a 
shot to awaken the camp, and calling out to 
the boys to follow as quickly as possible, I gave 
chase to the horse-thieves. Thoroughly aware 
that they were now observed, the men—who 
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I could see, as I gained on them, were whites— 
hastened the animals on. Twice I fired at them, 
more for effect than with the hope of hitting 
anyone. 

The distance between us, however, decreased, 
for the animals were loath to travel fast, and 
two of the dogs, urged on by my voice, gained 
quickly on the thieves. Dropping to the ground, 
I took deliberate aim at the nearest man, and the 
bullet must have gone too close to be comfortable, 
for suddenly both of them broke away from the 
animals and, turning sharply to the left, gained 
the shelter of some timber and were lost to view. 
The animals, left alone, were easily recaptured, 
but if the thieves had once got them across the 
ridge and on to the hard road it is more than 
probable that we should never have seen them 
again. The would-be horse-thieves, I had no 
doubt, were some of the “ bad men ” with whom 
Cerro is well populated. They had probably 
become aware of our plans, and had followed 
us for the purpose of gaining possession of the 
animals, which in those parts are extremely 
valuable. Subsequently we took the pre- 
caution of picketing the animals together 
within a circle formed by our pack of dogs, 
they at all times proving more reliable guards 
than the Indians, upon whom no dependence 
can be placed. 

We remained at Huariaca for the next two days 
to give the animals a chance to recuperate 
from their unpleasant experience in the mountain 
city, and being naturally hardy they soon showed 
improved form. On the morning of the third 
day we broke camp at an early hour and pre- 
pared for the trail. The weather here seemed to 
have a daily programme from which it never 
deviated. Breaking clear and fine at dawn, 
it continued so until nearly noon, when it would 
cloud up and a storm would signify its approach 
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by peals of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, 
followed by a heavy downpour for three or four 
hours. The wind would then rise and blow 
freshly, finally dying away as the sun set, after 
which the evenings were delightful. 

The first day out from Huariaca we made but 
slow progress, and as it was obvious that some 
of the pack-animals were overladen, I decided 
to try and obtain additional ones. Leaving 
the train in camp, I rode on to a small Indian 
village called San Ramon, and there after much 
difficulty was able to procure two burros. With 
these I returned to camp, and then with Coates 
rode on ahead to choose a camping-place. 

With Huanaco twenty-four miles distant we 
decided on an early start next morning, intend- 
ing to trek right through, and by seven o’clock 
we were on our way. Shortly after starting, 
Dunne, who had not completely recovered 
from the effects of the malaria, complained of 
severe stomach trouble. He was too weak to 
walk, and the jolting of the horse greatly aggra- 
vated the pains, causing such intense agony 
that he could not endure it for long. The day, 
too, was exceptionally warm, and as the trail 
in the main was unsheltered from the sun’s 
rays, this also added to his discomfort. When 
some three leagues from Huanaco, or about half 
the distance we had intended to cover, we came 
upon a beautifully kept hacienda, and I deter- 
mined to seek the owner’s hospitality to enable 
the sufferer to have a good night’s rest in a bed 
and proper attention. 

The owner of the hacienda, how- 

Peruvian ever, anticipated my request, for 

Hospitality. upon riding into the large court- 

yard which faced the ancient and 
rambling buildings of sturdy construction, he 
immediately made his appearance and, sombrero 
in hand, stood welcoming us with the Spanish 
invitation, “ Passe, senor, passe!” We dis- 
mounted, and peons who appeared at the cus- 
tomary hand-clapping signal conducted our 
riding-horses and mules to the stables, while 
the pack-mules and burros were placed in a 
corral. Seated on the cool, broad veranda of 
the hacienda, we partook of the usual refresh- 
ments and drank to our better acquaintance. 
The hospitality of Peruvian haciendos, and in 
fact the majority of all South American planters, 
is proverbial. It matters not what your mission 
may be, or whither you are bound, the fact that 
night has found you at their door is sufficient. 
You may, should you desire it, disclose your 
business, and the smiling planter will listen with 


“ unbounded interest, but although probably 


curious as to what should bring a party of 
Ingleses so far off the beaten track, he would no 
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more think of asking than he would 
demand payment for the food and drink 
consumed. 

Having spent a most agreeable evening 
with the planter and his family, we retired 
and enjoyed the luxury of well-kept beds 
in spacious and delightfully cool, large 
rooms. The following morning Dunne was 
considerably better, but when I went to 
supervise the packing of the mule-train 
I found our arrieros had also enjoyed the 
hospitality of the planter’s peons the 
previous evening, not wisely but too well, 
and it would be some time before the 
animals were ready. This necessitated a 
late start, and it was well on in the after- 
noon before we reached Huanaco. 

From Huanaco to the hacienda whence 
we should proceed on foot was some 
sixty miles, so I deemed it advisable to 
secure more pack-animals while the 
opportunity offered, and engaged three 
Indians, each with a small Chusco pony, 
to accompany us as far as the end of the trail. 

Soon after leaving Huanaco the trials of the 
trail recommenced. A bridge which would 
have enabled us to take a short cut across the 
river had been washed away, and we were forced 
to make a dangerous crossing, where one of 
our mules was drowned. Feed for the animals, 
too, was scarce and of the roughest kind, some 
chatta, a species of bamboo, and tough, dry 
grass being all that was available. At one point 
the trail wound round and up a range over 
eleven thousand feet high, and the heat and 
dust as we negotiated the mountain -side were 
trying alike to man and beast. For two days 
we travelled thus, under most discomforting 
conditions. We had expected to make a little 
mountain tambo for camp on the second day out 
from Huanaco, but the travelling was so bad that 
sunset found us still on the trail and some 
miles from our destination. The night was 
pitch black, the darkness being so intense that 
it was impossible to see any signs of the trail, 
and we were compelled to trust to the instinct 
of our mountain ponies. 

To add to our discomfort, it also commenced 
to rain, and from the burning heat of the day 
the atmosphere suddenly changed to a penetrating 
chill. The storm continued with such violence 
that soon the mountain torrents rushed across 
the trail and plunged away down the abyss 
which lay on our right. Finding it impossible 
to proceed without some kind of a light I managed 
to manufacture a rough lantern by the aid of a 
tin mug and a piece of candle, and riding slightly 
ahead of the remainder of the party was thus 


“I moved round to get a better aim.” 


enabled to keep the trail. It was close upon 
midnight before we reached the tambo, and as 
there were no facilities for drying our clothes 
and blankets we passed a miserable night, 
turning in after a cold and cheerless supper of 
sardines and crackers. In the morning we 
discovered that our latest additions to the pack- 
train, the three Chusco ponies and the two 
burros, were missing, so we decided to wait for 
them and dry out our rain-soaked garments. 
In the afternoon the Indians with the ponies put 
in an appearance, but the burros and their packs 
were still missing, and sending an Indian back 
to hurry them along, we erected our own tents 
and camped in comfort. 

Dawn saw our lengthy caravan strung out 
down the mountain path, and by noon we had 
covered five leagues. At a bend in the road I 
espied a comfortable-looking Indian hut with 


‘several roofed sheds in the vicinity, and thought 


to take advantage of them to rest and cook our 
midday meal. A. sullen-looking, slatternly 
Indian woman answered to my call as I rode 
up to the door, and in reply to my request that 
she would provide us with some eggs and 
yuca, said that she had nothing to sell and 
would be pleased if we would move on. At 
the side of the hut I noticed two stalwart youths, 
so decided on trying strategy to provide our 
needs. Pulling my diary out of my pocket, I 
demanded the boys’ names, and stated that I 
represented the army officer at Huanaco, who 
would be delighted with such likely-looking 
recruits. Immediately the demeanour of the 
woman changed. She begged us to dismount 
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and take shelter under one of the sheds while 
she prepared us something to eat, and in a short 
time a large dish of baked yuca and a dozen 
eggs were forthcoming, for which she even de- 
clined to receive payment. During the meal 
she hovered around attending to our wants, and 
the expression of satisfaction on her face could 
not be controlled as she saw us saddle up and 
continue our journey without again mentioning 
the youths. 

Our camp that evening was at a small open 
hut on the trail side, and far above us on the 
mountain slope was the homestead of an Italian 
settler and family. Usually the presence of these 
thrifty and industrious people means a plentiful 
supply of all necessities, and we were enabled to 
purchase alfalfa for the animals and fresh meat 
and yuca for ourselves. 

Here we again renewed our ac- 
quaintance with the industrious 
little pium fly, which had 


Vampire 


Bats Again. 


“The jaguar stopped dead, every muscle tense.” 


caused us such misery during our trip down 
the Urubamba. 

With the flies again appeared the dreaded 
vampire bats, and our animals suffered continu- 
ously from loss of blood through wounds. 
The vampires of these parts seemed con- 
siderably more ferocious than those we had 
met with previously. It was no uncommon 
thing to find birds which had been attacked in 
the night and their life-blood sucked dry, and a 
hawk which dropped close to us was found to be 
weak from loss of blood caused by a bat-wound. 
Occasionally, too, an Indian would complain of 
having been bitten, but in most cases, upon 
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inquiry, I found that the ones so attacked were 
very heavy sleepers or intoxicated. Another 
bat which is found in large numbers in these parts 
is known as the “ Fruitero,” and, as its name 
signifies, is not carnivorous. It is not dangerous 
to either man or beast, and is considerably larger 
than the vampire species, its body measuring 
from eight to ten inches. Several actually 
entered one of our tents one night and greedily 
devoured some fruit which was hanging from 
the ridge-pole. They quickly cut through the 
rind or skin with their sharp teeth and content 
themselves with the choicest portions. 

The two laggard burros with their owner caught 
us up at this camp, and from the Indian whom I 
had sent to search for them I learned that the 
driver had been indulging in a spree at one of 
the wayside fambos. With our caravan again 
complete, we trekked on towards San Juan, and 
when within a few leagues of the hacienda 
stopped for lunch at the hut of an Indian, who 
was in a great state of excitement. For some 
time past, he told us, a large jaguar had been 
making raids on his small herd of stock, and only 
the previous night had killed a cow and carried 
off its young calf. The Indian, who was without 
firearms of any description, begged me to stay 
the night to kill the animal. Not being averse 
to a hunt of this description, we off-saddled 
and went into camp, after which I inspected the 
tracks made by the jaguar. From the size of 
them it was evident 
the creature was a large 
male, and if cornered 
would prove a formid- 
able foe. His pad 
marks were nearly as 
large as those of a full- 
grown tiger,and, in fact, 
ligre is the only name 
ever given to the jaguar 
by the natives of Peru. 

Having reconnoitred 
the ground, we pro- 
ceeded to make arrangements for Mr. Tigre’s recep- 
tion. All underbrush and small trees were cleared 
from the space surrounding the corral from which 
the calf had been taken, so that when the moon 
rose it would illuminate the spot. A young goat 
was then caught, and about seven o’clock it was 
tied to a stake in the centre of the clearing. 
Selecting two adjacent trees, Coates and myself 
built rough platforms in their branches and, 
armed with our carbines and revolvers, began 
our wearisome watch. For the first two hours 
expectation kept us keenly alert, but as the 
night passed, the only sound being the bleating 
of the unfortunate goat, we were both overcome 
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with sleepiness and fatigue. Added to this was 
an overpowering desire to light a cigarette, 
which luxury, of course, we were denied. ‘The 
long night passed without a sign from the jaguar, 
and at daybreak my companion and myself 
crawled down out of the branches, stiff and sore, 
and sought our beds. I now had a personal in- 
terest in, not to say a grudge against, the beast 
that had deprived me of my sleep, and deter- 
mined to spend at least one more night in an 
endeavour to get even with him. The goat 
was again requisitioned, and once more Coates 
and I took up our points of vantage. ‘The 
moon peeped over the mountain top and then, 
as if refusing to lend its aid to the venture, hid 
itself behind some clouds. The crickets chirped, 
frogs croaked in an adjacent pool, and the weird 
hoot of an owl came from the forest beyond. 
Again the moon peered through the trees, and its 
rays conjured up fantastic shapes of all kinds of 
animals. ‘The mosquitoes and other insects, how- 
ever, soon located us, and from then on we were 
busy with more mundane things, and had no 
time for dreaming. 

Waiting and watching in a tree for a jaguar 
or puma in this part of South America is very 
different from big-game hunting in Africa, for 
here reptiles of various kinds, including boa- 
constrictors and poisonous insects, frequent the 
trees, or one may at any time be attacked by a 
swarm of stinging tree-ants or wasps, who readily 
register their disapproval of man’s approach into 
their domain. 

About three o’clock in the morn- 
The Last of ing I sighted a shadowy form at 
the Jaguar. the edge of the clearing, and the 
goat, evidently warned by instinct, 
set up a most mournful bleating. From my 
tree I could see that my companion had also 
observed the animal, and motioned for him not 
to shoot at that distance. Slowly the beast 
entered the open, stopping every few steps, 
and then, evidently assurcd of its safety, glided 
quickly towards its victim. As I moved 
round to get a better aim, a small branch 
snapped in the tree, and immediately the jaguar 
stopped dead, every muscle tense, ready either 
to spring on the goat or to flee. This was our 
opportunity, and we both fired together. A 
savage howl from the jaguar told us that at 
least one of the shots had taken effect. The 
beast wheeled as if to make for shelter, where- 
upon I planted a bullet in his shoulder that 
brought him to the ground, lashing his tail 
with fury. Quickly I climbed down from my 
perch, and from a few yards away put a shot 
from my Colt into his head and finished him. 
The shooting, naturally, had awakened the 


camp, ‘and the dogs, released from the hut, 
dashed up and sniffed the dead beast. The 
Indian, when he saw his enemy dead, was loud 
in his protestations of joy and offers of reward, for 
to him the brute had become a nightmare. 
Not considering it worth while now to retire, 
we lit a fire, and after a cup of coffee proceeded 
to skin the jaguar, which on being measured 
registered twelve feet five inches from tip to 
tip. The beast, as I had imagined, proved to be 
a male, and its colourings were very distinct 
and brilliant. Both of the first shots had struck 
him, one in the flank and the other in the neck, 
but beyond these holes the skin was a perfect one. 
Unfortunately, later on it was lost. 

About 3 p.m. that day we arrived at the 
hacienda, and the letter I carried from the 
owner to his overseer assured us of a hearty 
welcome. The construction of this out-of-the- 
way planter’s residence was most peculiar. 
It was situated on the rim of an enormous basin, 
probably some five miles across and nearly a 
thousand feet deep. The various buildings 
enclosed three sides of a large courtyard, or 
patio, while the fourth side was protected by a 
great wall, twelve feet high and three feet thick, 
the only entry or exit being through a huge 
portal near the eastern end of the wall. When 
this was closed, as it was every evening at sun- 
down, the hacienda was to all intents and pur- 
poses an impregnable fortress, capable of 
withstanding a lengthy siege—a contingency 
not altogether remote when the Indians of these 
parts, learning of a revolution in the capital, 
gain the impression that there is no Government 
and that they can murder and pillage at will. 

The farther one journeys into the interior of 
Peru the more superstitious one finds the natives. 
They are, without exception, firm believers in 
the existence of evil spirits, which they imagine 
haunt their abodes. Just prior to our arrival 
a peon labourer in the hactenda had died from 
some disease accompanied by severe stomach 
pains. These his relatives fully believed to be 
caused by evil spirits which had entered 
his body, and preparations were being made 
to release the soul from the grip of its enemies. 
Above the portal entrance were suspended 
three huge bells, supported on two poles fully 
fifty feet high. A rope was attached to each 
bell tongue, and at sundown the bells were rung 
in a weird, monotonous manner for fully half 
an hour. An Indian stood with a rope in each 
hand, one connected with a bell that produced a 
high note, and the other with one of a deeper 
tone. The high-note bell was struck fifteen or 
twenty times at intervals of about a second ; 
then, ere the note had died away, the solemn, 


doleful clang of 
the decp.r bell 
would break in, 
producing a 
dirge-like toll 
which was sup- 
posed to put to 
flight the evil 
spirits hovering 
around, leaving 
the soul of the 
departed p onan 
uninterrupted 
passage to its 
final haven. 
This was but one 
of the many 
instances I ob- 
served of the 
deep-seated 
superstition of 
the Indians of 
Peru. 

As our animals 
were to be sent 
back to civi- 
lization from 
this point, it was 
necessary to 
arrange for car- 
gadores and 
machete-men to 
accompany us 
through the 
jungle to the 
Huallago River, 
and I ex- 
perienced great 
difficulty in ob- 
taining these 
fellows. We re- 
quired fourteen 
to carry our im- 
pedimenta, and 
on the advice of 
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Indian tolling bells to frighten evil spirite away. 
(To be continued.) 
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the manager of 
the hacienda I 
procured eight 
machete- men to 
cut a path 
through the 
otherwise im- 
passable jungle. 
The arrange- 
ments completed, 
we said adieu 
to our horses, 
which were en- 
trusted to the 
care of our two 
most reliable 
Indians, and as 
we saw the faith- 
ful animals pass 
from view on the 
backward _ trail, 
with the stirrups 
crossed on the 
empty saddles, 
a sense of the 
seriousness of the 
situation came 
over us all. We 
had more than 
three thousand 
miles to travel 
afoot, much of it 
throughunknown 
country in- 
habited only by 
wild beasts and 
wilder men. 
Should we come 
through in safety, 
or should we 
leave our bones in 
that vast wilder- 
ness, as other 
explorers had 
done ? 


Three 
Years Off 
the Beaten 
Track. 


By H. E. WELLER. 


The Author in snow-shoes, 


The experiences of an engineer who went out into the far northern wilderness of Canada to run 
a small steamer for the Hudson Bay Company. Mr. Weller’s time was spent among fur-traders 
and Indians, and he gives us some interesting glimpses of life in those remote regions. 


ayiae) BOUT four years ago, while running 
an engineering shop at Southampton, 
I was ‘approached by a friend who 
asked me to recommend him a man 
to look after the engines of a small 
steamer in Hudson Bay. I told him I could 
not think of anyone at the moment, whereupon 
he said, ‘“‘ Look here, the job is all right; why 
don’t you go yourself ?” 

“No, thank you,” I answered ; ‘it is too cold. 
Put it on the Equator and I'll go.” 

On second thoughts, however, and_ partly 
owing to my friend’s persuasion, I decided to 
undertake the work, providing, of course, that 
the Hudson Bay Company would accept me. 
This they did, and I started in February, 1912, 
for what was to prove an interesting three years. 

I cannot lay claim to any hair-raising adven- 
tures, but still I think I may be able to record 
sundry things that will interest WipE Wortp 
readers, as very little is known of the James 
Bay and Hudson Bay districts, the sole white 
population consisting of fur-traders, visitors 
being few and far between. 

Moose Factory was my objective, and when I 
arrived at Cochrane, Ontario, the nearest railway 
point and end of civilization, I found I had about 
a ten days’ journey, with luck, on snow-shoes, 
facing me. In London they told me it took 
about two days in a dog-sled—a pleasant little 
fiction on their part, invented so as not to 


frighten me, I presume. An Indian guide, 
Jimmy Loutitt—seen in the second photograph 
—had come out to meet me, accompanying the 
packet-men who bring out the mail. This was 
loaded on toboggans, with the men’s food and 
bedding, and drawn by Eskimo dogs. 

Having made sundry purchases in the way of 

outfit, and had an alternoon’s practice on my 
snow-shoes—nasty, uncanny things for a novice, 
which seem to have a difference of opinion, for 
a time, as to which foot they belong to—we 
decided to load up and start, travelling by the 
Transcontinental Railway construction train to 
a point ten miles west of Cochrane. 
The appointed morning came, but 
not so Jimmy. It appears he had 
been to see a hockey match the 
previous evening, and ended up 
by being “run in” by the local policeman for 
being drunk. Cochrane, by the way, was then 
a “ prohibition ”’ town. 

Some fifteen months later, however, Jimmy 
-then one of my firemen—came to me on the 
boat and, with a slow smile cre ping over his 
face, said, “ You know that man who locked 
me up?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he has got six months for taking 
money from ‘blind pigs’”’ (illicit drinking- 
shops). 

I don’t know what is the Cree woid for 


Jimmy's 
Lapse. 
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“Nemesis,” but that was in Jimmy’s mind. 
But to return to my delayed start. The 
following evening a very sheepish-looking fellow 
came into the Company's store, in a most 
apologetic frame of mind. It was the missing 
guide. He ‘didn’t know what he was locked 
up for,” he said; he ‘“ hadn’t done nothing.” 
Once more we got everything packed up on our 
toboggan. At seven o'clock in the morning we 
got it on the train with the three dogs, locked it 
and them in a freight-car, and went along to an 
old coach put on for passengers. 

After about an hour of shunting up and down 
sidings the brakeman came along and told us 
our dogs were loose and eating our food. We 
found that one had bitten through the cord he 
was tied with and had eaten the contents of a 
two-pound tin of corned beef. It was easy of 
access, as we had turned it out and frozen it, 
with the idea of chopping it up as we wanted it. 
We tied him up again and returned to our seats. 
After a good deal more shunting the train was 
at last ready, when a final parcel arrived. A 
man opened the freight-car to put it in—and 
out jumped one of the other dogs and promptly 
set off for the store, with Jimmy after him. 
The train-crew, seeing that they were already 
two hours late, indulged in language of surprising 
eloquence. Presently, however, man and dog 
returned and we started 
off, achieving our ten- 
mile lift at a sedate pace 
that could hardly be 
excelled on certain British 
lines. 

On reaching a_ place 
called the Sand Pit the 
train dropped us, and 
our real journey began. 
It was a beautiful 
Canadian winter day, 
cold, though bright and 
sunny, and the trail was 
good, so, in spite of 
my inexperience, we got 
along fairly well. When 
we stopped and partook 
of our dinner I thought 
I had never enjoyed a 
meal more in my life, but 
before evening tramping 
began to lose its charm and my legs to get stiff. 

Just as it was getting dark we 

A Night Teached an Indian hunter’s hut 

to on the banks of the Frederick 

Remember. House River. As is usual in 

such cases, the occupants made us 
welcome, and we stayed there for the night, It 


Jimmy Loutitt, the Indian guide. 
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was my first experience in such circumstances, 
and not easily forgotten. The hut was very 
small—just a log shack—and, in addition to the 
guide and myself, there were two adults and 
three children sleeping on the floor, making the 
accommodation e ceedingly cramped and the 
atmosphere somewhat stuffy. This latter draw- 
back was accentuated by the fact that there 
was no ventilation, while a big cast-iron stove in 
the centre of the room was kept red-hot with 
billets of wood during the whole night. 

We had started out before the other two men 
who brought the mail, as the trail was good and 
we thought we should be able to get along quite 
comfortably and be some way on our journey 
before they overtook us. This was all right in 
theory, but it did not work out very well in 
practice, as it came on to snow very heavily, 
completely blinding the trail. This meant 
breaking trail afresh, or. at least, feeling through 
the loose snow all the time for the old one. My 
guide, of course, was fully used to that, but the 
toboggan was heavy, and he couldn't find the 
trail and drive the dogs at the same time, so the 
former duty fell on myself. Being rather a 
heavy man, and my snow-shoes being small, 
every time I stepped off the side of the old trail 
I went down over my knees, which, in a day or 
so, made me so stiff that I could hardly walk. 
I then tried to drive 
the dogs while Jimmy 
broke trail. This also 
was not a success, as the 
dogs immediately sat 
down and refused to 
pull. If I tried to per- 
suade them by fair 
means they declined to 
move, while the use of a 


stick caused them to 
run round in circles and 
yelp. 


On the second day 
after starting, at the close 
of which we reached the 
Abitibi River, the dog 
that ate the corned beef 
went sick and __ finally 
died, leaving us with only 
two. I have wondered 
since if we had a narrow 
escape, and if the dog’s death was a warning 
to leave the products of Chicago alone. 

After our night in the shack, for the first half 
of the journey we had no tent, the men behind 
us having it with them, so we had to build a 
“barricade.” This was an arrangement built 
with its back to the wind, in the form of a lean-to, 
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and made out of our toboggan cloth and spruce 
boughs. The snow is covered with a pile of 
brush (spruce twigs) three or four inches thick, 
forming a dry, soft, sweet-smelling floor. In 
front, a large fire of logs, five or six feet long, is 
built, the whole forming , as snug a resting-place 
as aman could wish for. After a hard day's 
travel a pipe and a can of hot tea are real luxuries. 
The luxury is not quite so apparent in the 
morning, however, when one turns.out of warm 
blankets, to start before sunrise with the glass 
down to 20° or 25° below zero. 
There are various forms of food 
advocated by different people for 
winter travelling; some are in 
favour of stew with vegetables, 
others advocate pork and beans. These are 
prepared and allowed to cool, then placed in a 
long, narrow bag and hung outside to freeze. 
All that is necessary then is to turn back the bag, 
chop a piece off, and warm it in the frying-pan. 

One man in the Bay used to carry a supply of 
plum-puddings with him and cut them up ina 
similar manner. The usual thing, however, is 
to take fresh meat and bacon, and cakes made 
with a lot of grease, so that they will freeze 
without crumbling, as bread does. Sometimes, 
of course, it is possible to knock over a partridge, 
or to snare a rabbit. 

During the morning of our sixth day, travelling 
very slowly owing to stiffness on my part—in 


Frozen 
Food. 


fact, I had to pull one foot up at every step by 
means of my belt, which I had taken off and 
placed round my ankle, holding the other end in 
my hand—we reached a small outpost of Moose 
Factory, called New Post, about ninety-five 
miles from the line, where we stayed two days, 
till the rest of the party caught us up. 

The country there—in fact, all along the 
Abitibi River—is very hilly, making it necessary 
to leave the river for the banks in many places, 
owing to the rapids and falls, which are open all 
winter. This region is likely, in a very few 
years, to be peopled by homesteaders, as the 
soil is good. 

While staying at New Post, 

A Narrow where the postmaster was very 

Escape. kind, I had rather a narrow 
escape, I happened to notice 

that he kept a loaded Winchester on the wall, 
and that his child was reaching for it. When I 
asked him if he didn’t think it was dangerous, 
he replied that he didn’t think so, as she couldn’. 
reach it. He then went on to explain that a 
revolver, which was also hanging on the wall, 
was never kept loaded. To prove his statement, 
he pulled the trigger—and put a bullet through 
the corner of his desk, a few inches off my ribs ! 

The two days’ rest put me in good shape 
again, and we all started off together and 
reached Moose Factory, a distance of about one 
hundred and twenty miles, in five days. I was 
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A general view of Moose Factory, showing the steamer on the slipway. 


not fated to get through without a little more 
trouble, however. On the last day we did over 
thirty miles, the last fifteen of which, being 
right in the teeth of a blizzard, proved bitterly 
cold. When about four miles from our destina- 
tion, the netting in both my snow-shoes gave 
way, rendering them useless. As we had no 
more with us there was nothing to do but sit 
on the toboggan and be towed in. My guide 
assured me it was not far, and said, ‘‘ Look ; 
you can see the lights of the place.” 

Seeing that it was snowing hard, and that, in 
spite of the “ lights” he spoke of, the place is 
normally a good deal darker than London in 
war time, I think he was drawing on his 
imagination. 

Balancing one’s self on the top of the load on 
a toboggan, holding a rifle and a pair of snow- 
shoes across one’s knee, and keeping one’s feet 
clear of the snow, is not easy at the best of 
times, so, needless to say, the result was more 
than one tumble, especially when, in spite of 
the mythical “ lights,”” Jimmy tried to climb up 
the bank of an island on the wrong side of the 
river. On that occasion I went into a drift 
head-first. However, shortly after that we 
heard a shout, and in a minute or two I was 
shaking hands with my predecessor, who was 
awaiting my arrival. Being by then almost too 
cold to walk, I was glad to take his arm up to 
the postmaster’s house, where a fire, a glass of 
grog, and a good supper soon revived me, the 
process being completed by a night’s rest in a 
comfortable bed. 

On visiting my predecessor next day in his 
room, the first things that met my eyes were 
geraniums in each window, covered with 
splendid masses of bloom. Another thing was 
a tabby cat—at the time the only one in the 


Bay. She had been there six years, being 
brought, as a tiny kitten, on a ship from England. 
So far as we knew, she had never seen another 
cat. 

The steamer being still upon the bank in her 
winter quarters, I had a good opportunity to 
look around and observe the people, who, apart 
from the Hudson Bay Company’s offices and 
those of a rival concern, Revillon Fréres, and a 
few half-breed servants, are all Indians. 

While full of talk and laughter amongst them- 
selves, with the whites, especially strangers, the 
Indians are particularly shy and taciturn, and 
though many understand English well and can 
even read and write it, they will not speak it if 
they can help it. As an instance, I travelled 
with one of the packet-men from the line, and 
the following winter made another long journey 
with him. I addressed him many times without 
getting any answer or sign that he comprehended 
my meaning, yet I afterwards found he was a 
thoroughly good English scholar; in fact, he 
acts as interpreter in the store when necessary, 
both for the oral and written Cree languages. 

My wife, who joined me later, 


The also had rather a funny experi- 
Elusive ence. She wanted a servant, and, 
Janet. on the advice of the postmaster, 


went to look for an Indian girl by 
the name of Janet. She called at the mission 
school, got a girl to interpret for her, and went 
to the house to which she was directed. On 
inquiry she found an old, blind Indian woman 
in the house, also a girl of about sixteen, but was 
told that Janet was not there. More conversa- 
tion in Cree passed between the old woman and 
the interpreter, the import of which was lost on 
my wife. On asking others if they had seen 
Janet, the answer was always in the negative, 
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and finally the girl interpreting said she would 
go down to the river-bank and look for her. 
After my wife had waited perhaps half an hour 
the girl returned, saying that Janet was not 
there. Finally, the old woman said she would 
tell her niece when she returned, and send 
her up to our house in the morning. 

Early next day, 
while we were 
getting up, we 
heard the door 
open and close 
very softly. Ina 
minute or so my 
wife went out, and 
there stood the girl 
who had been 
beside the old lady 
during the inter 
view of the pre- 


vious afternoon. 
““Whoare you?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Are you 
Janet ?” 
« Ves,” 


“Way didn’t 
you say so yester- 
day ?” 

Vers 

The conversa- 
tion got as far as 
that, and then my 
wife had to come 
inside to laugh. I 
may say that Janet 
was not a success 
as a “general,” 
though some of her 
doings afforded us 
much amusement. 

Dancing and 
“feasts,” and, 
inc dentally, drink- 
ing, are the main 
amusements of the 
Indians, the chief 
beverage being a 
beer made by themselves from sugar and 
hops. Every little thing that happens, such 
as a marriage or a successful hunt, is an 
excuse for a dance and feast. Of course, 
tickets are not necessary, everyone being 
invited. Unfortunately, however, the dances 
generally end in a fight, for when an Indian 
begins to get intoxicated he seems to remember 
all his old grievances for years back. 

The orchestra generally consists of a fiddle 


An Indian baby in its moss-bag. 


and a tom-tom, the dances being old-fashioned 
country and Scotch dances, introduced by 
white men probably a couple of centuries ago. 
The people have not yet advanced to the dignity 
of the ** Tango.” 
Indian 
Appetites. 


The amount of food consumed 
at some of the feasts is enor- 
mous. I remember 
one given by the 
chief for which 
were cooked eighty 
wild geese and 
several rabbit-pies, 
holding a dozen or 
more rabbits each ; 
two hundred- 
pound bags of flour 
were also made 
into cakes and 
bannocks. This 
amount of food was 
consumed by one 
hundred people ! 

Bannocks, in the 
ordinary way, are 
made right in the 
flour-bag itself. 
The mouth is 
turned back and 
a hollow made in 
the flour. Hot fat, 
water, and baking- 
powder are put in, 
and a dough is 
worked up. This 
is put into a frying- 
pan, which is 
propped upin front 
of an open wood 
fire till one side 
of the bannock is 
browned; it is 
then turned, and 
when thit side is 
cooked the result 
is a cast-iron sort 
of cak which 
only an Indian 
stomach can successfully digest. 

Another instance of Indian appetite happened 
on board the steamer. We had anchored off an 
island in James Bay called the South Twin, a 
noted place for geese. The crew went ashore, 
and returned after dark with about fifty geese 
and some ducks. They immediately started 
cooking, and before morning nine men had 
polished off eleven geese and, I think, five ducks ! 

The fluctuations of Paris styles do not trouble 
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the Indian women 
much, as_ their 
millinery always 
consists ofashawl, 
and “ umbrella- 
cover” skirts are 
hardly suited to 
the wilds. Always 
in the winter, and 
often in the sum- 
mer, the foot-gear 
consists of deer- 
skin moccasins. 
They are very 
light and comfort- 
able, but no good 
for wet weather. 

The babies are 
always placed in 
a moss-bag, as shown in one of the illustrations, 
and, when carried, the whole thing is put in a 
framework on the mother’s back. At other 
times it is generally slung in a_ blanket, 
placed across two cords hanging from the 
ridge-pole of the tent, answering the purpose of 
a cradle when swung. 

A sight which always interested me was the 
arrival and departure of dog-teams going to and 
from other posts. I tried many times to get a 
good photograph of a team, but found it very 
difficult, owing to the poor light and the speed 
of the dogs. 

When they are in good condition, 
the Eskimo dogs are fine-looking 
animals, but they seem to have a 
double dose of original sin so far 
as fighting is concerned. The fact of being 
inbred with the wolf has something to do with 


Eskimo 
Dogs. 


Eskimo dogs at feeding time. 
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it, no doubt, but 
they are no sports- 
men. They always 
form into cliques, 
each of which 
hangs around a 
certain place, 
where there is a 
possibility of food, 
and woe betide 
any strange dog 
that may appear. 
Even amongst 
themselves, if one 
dog is down all 
the others pile on 
him. Though near 
enough to the wolf 
to be unable to 
bark, but only co howl—and a miserable noise 
it is to listen to at night—they are seldom 
dangerous to human beings. There are excep- 
tions to that, however. One of the officers at 
a more northerly post had been hunting in the 
winter and was wearing a deerskin coat.* While 
he had been away a team had come in, and the 
dogs, having been released, were searching in the 
rubbish outside the kitchen of his hous for 
food, when suddenly they saw him and, with one 
accord, made a rush at him. Discretion being 
the better part of valour in that case, he made 
a bolt for it, just managing to reach his house 
and shut the door as the dogs came up against 
it with a bang. If he had not escaped they 
would undoubtedly have had him down and 
killed him. I, myself, saw a band of them attack 
the cattle at Moose one Sunday morning during 
church time and get one animal down twice. 
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Goose decoys made by the Indians. 
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Luckily, some of the Indians came to the rescue 
and drove them off. 

Just before the break-up of the river ice the 
geese and ducks began to fly north. Their 
arrival is an occasion of joy to everyone, as 
there is a chance of varying a somewhat monot- 
onous diet of moose-meat and rabbit (so-called, 
but really hare). Either is good, but not three 
times a day. When the geese are expected 
there is much industry in the manufacture of 
decoys. These are rather cleverly made of 
willows, bent and tied with string, and at a 
distance are quite deceptive. The procedure of 


hunting is to make a circular bank of snow, about 


help feeling awed by the forces of Nature when 
he sees thousands of tons of ice moving irre 
sistibly down, smashing up and carrying away 
anything in the road. It is an anxious time, too, 
for sometimes the ice will jam lower down, 
causing the water to rise and flood the surround- 
ing country. Last year, for instance, the water 
rose and fell twenty-two feet inside of forcy- 
eight hours. The noise, too, .s very great. 
Almost before the ice has left the river, and 
long before the blocks lefc on the banks have 
melted, the bush is a mass of wild flowers, 
anemones, violets, an1 countless others. My 
wife picked white violets within twenty yards of 


A good bag of wild geese, 


four to five feet high, with a space in the centre, 
large enough to allow a man to sit down, out on 
the ice of the river. Then the hunter puts out 
his decoys, always head to wind, gets in the 
stand, and waits. As soon as he sees geese 
coming, or hears them—for they “ honk” con- 
tinuously while on the wing—he lies low and 
imitates the call. If he is lucky they turn at 
the sight of his decoys and come down amongst 
them, or, at any rate, near enough to give him 
his opportunity. It is said that “ Everything 
comes to the man who waits.”’ I don’t think the 
tule always applies to geese. Sometimes the 
river begins to break suddenly, and then the 
luckless hunter has to run for his life 

The break-up is a fine sight, and one cannot 


a block of ice, the block being as big asa large 
dining-table and four to five feet thick. 

Sledges now give place to canoes, anda numb r 
of Indians come in from their winter camps with 
their furs to trade and to stay for the summer 
months. During this time tney do any work 
that may be required of them. There is one 
strange custom inh: workshops. Althou h 
the men are smoking all the time without 
restriction, they knock off for twenty minutes, 
morning and afternoon for ‘“‘ smoke-time ” ! 

At one thing the Indian shines, and that is 
transporting goods up the river by canoe to out-. 
lying inland posts. At this work he is quite: 
tireless. He will carry a load ‘hat a white mam 
could hardly lift over a portage, or carrying place, 
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The break-up of the ice, Moose River. 


and never make a slip, going all the whle at a 
jog-trot. The load is slung in a long strap with 
a broad piece in the centre, the weight being 
supported on the front of the head, just above 
the forehead. The going is often bad, hilly, and 
slippery, but it is all one to the Indian. 

Our summer quarters were at Charlton Island, 
a place which, if easier of access, would be 
boomed as a sportsman’s paradise. A botanist, 
too, would revel in it. 

Cranberries grow in profusion, the ground in 
some places being so thickly covered as to make 
it difficult to walk without stepping on them. 
Blueberries, strawberries, raspberries, and red 
currants, besides other fruit, are also plentiful. 
As for flowers, the whole island is a garden, and, 
owing to the short summer, spring, summer, and 
autumn flowers are nearly all blooming at once 


—wild roses, harebells, wild hyacinth, golden 
rod, blue iris, and Michaelmas daisies. 

There is a quantity of game and, so far as we 
know, just one black bear. Probably he crossed 
the ice in the winter. Quite a lot of people have 
seen him, but have had no rifle handy at the 
time, and have looked for him afterwards in 
vain—somewhat to the satisfaction of the man 
who looks after the place in the winter. He is 
very superstitious about that bear, and other 
things also, probably owing to the solitary 
nature of his occupation. 

As an instance, he told us that, 
during the winter, when no one 
could approach the place, he saw 
along the beach, where some 
large ships’ anchors were lying, the print of a 
lady's high-heeled boot. He swears it was made 


A Queer 
“ Ghost.” 


Another view of the break-up, 
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by a ghost, and also that one of the anchors was 
missing. A feminine ‘“ spook” that wears high- 
heeled boots and can carry off an anchor must 
be rather substantial, one would think. 

During the summer months, whenever I had 
an opportunity, I was off with gun or fishing- 
rod. Sometimes, of course, I had no luck, bu 
at others 1 have caught as many fish with the 
fly, in a couple of hours, as I could carry back 
to the ship. One summer, when my wife was 
there, we would often, of an afternoon, walk 
slowly along the shore to some lakes about three 
miles away. Here, while she picked wild straw- 
berries, I caught trout, and the two in combina- 
tion made a very good supper. 

Talking about fishing, on one occasion I met 
our old Indian bo'sun with a heavy bag on his 
back. He had been netting out one of our 
favourite creeks. I remonstrated with him, and 
the conversation ran like this :— 

“ Halloa, Jimmy ; what have you got there ?” 

“ Fish.” 

“ How did you catch them ; with a net ?” 

Sc VOR: 

“That is not fishing 
mu. der. ’ 

“ What do you call fishing ? ” 


you know; that is 
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Freight canoes leaving 


“Why, using a rod and a fly.” 

“Oh, well ; I call fishing getting fish!” 

Certainly Jimmy Marks had the best of the 
argument. 

One of the chief troubles of life at the posts is 
flies. I have heard something about a “ fly in 
the ointment,” but for the posts one should 
read a few billions ; in fact, to quote one man, 
“We have every kind of fly made, except an 
aeroplane !’ The principal pests are mosquitoes, 
which, I found to my sorrow, are very like the 
giant in the fairy tale, and have a great ability 
to “smell the blood of an Englishman.” Black 
flies are also a horrible nuisance ; they are about 
an eighth of an inch long and “all poison,” 
according to local belief. They didn’t poison 
me much, but at the end of a few hours’ fishing 
my face would be one mass of blood where they 
had bitten me. Another kind, known as a 
“‘bull-dog,” and much like a bluebottle in 
appearance, crawls gently along one’s neck. 
Suddenly there is a prick like that of a needle, 
and he is off with a piece of flesh he has taken 
right out. The black fly and the “ bull-dog” 
have one Christian virtue—they sleep at night, 
bui che mosquito chooses just that time to get 
busy. 
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The summer, spent in running from place to place in 
the steamer, soon passes, and, though there is not very 
much to see, the crew find a good deal of amusement in 
potting at anything alive that may be in range, par- 
ticularly seals. If the water is smooth, especially if the 
ship is at anchor, heads bob up out of the water in all 
directions, the seal being one of the most inquisitive 
things alive. When hit in the body or throat they nearly 
always sink, but occasionally, if hit in the head, they 
remain afloat. 

The Indians are very clever at imitating the note of any 
bird, and our old cook would emerge from the galley and 
“call” loon for all he was worth. When everyone came 
Tushing out with a gun, to find nothing there, he would 
be satisfied and return, grinning, to his work. 

One more little incident, and I have 
My finished my narrative. Though it had its 
Shipwreck. funny side, it might easily have ended 
badly. Happening to hear that a small 
motor-boat, which had been brought round by a survey 
party the previous year, and bought by a prospector, had 
been carried away from its anchorage and washed ashore 
at Charlton Island, about fifteen miles from the depot, 
we decided to salve the motor. One of the officers, an 
elderly man, and myself went off in a small schooner with 
a crew of Indians, and reached the place about sundown. 
Finding that a hydrographic survey party had been before 
us, we returned to the schooner, which was anchored under 
the shelter of a point for the night. 

Some little while after it began to blow pretty hard, 

freshening all the time. When daylight came we found 


A day's catch at Chariton Island. 
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a tremendous sea running ; we also discovered 
shore and that our 


that 
anchor was dragging. 


we were on a lee 


and tried to run out. 


In a very short time we 
went right on to a shoal with a mighty crash, 
and remained fast, with the water breaking over 


the side. Having a big canoe with us, there 


We got sail on the boat 


was nothing to do but try and make the shore. 
We just managed it, thanks to a long spit of 
sand that ran out like a breakwater, giving us a 


A seal that was too inquisitive.” 


bit of smooth water at the back of it. 
By the time we reached the shore the 
canoe was nearly full of water. 

We had then to walk back to the post. 
Tt didn’t trouble memuch, for I was young, 
but my companion—a man of fifty-eight. 
and somewhat portly—found it very hard. 
During that fifteen miles he actually 
walked six, pounds off his weight, and 
when he speaks of the tramp he swears 
it was fifty miles. One thing is sure: 
he might have spent quite a lot of 
money on advertised nostrums before he 
reduced his weight as quickly. When we 
struck. luckily for us, the tide was falling, and 
next tide the schooner was got off, not much 
the worse for her accident. 


A PRIZE-FIGHT IN 
MEXICO. 


By PAUL DEVLIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. G. WHITAKER. 


Prize-fighting is rather a novelty among the Mexicans, and when a contest was arranged 
between a Spaniard and an American the population became greatly excited. What happened when 
the battle took place is amusingly described in this story. 


bral was shortly after the United States 
Si Ul had been compelled to take a hand 

: 1; | in the stormy game of politics as 
e-em) played in Mexico, and while the 
", country was still ina state of unrest 
and, of course, highly unsafe for foreigners, that 
the incidents I am about to relate took place. 

As business in Mexico was at a standstill, and 
the currency rather erratic, I could see no 
advantage in remaining there, so I determined 
to follow the example of most of my friends and 
take a “holiday ” elsewhere until at least some 
semblance of law and order had been restored. 
To this end I journeyed to the city of Vera Cruz 
with the object of embarking for New Orleans. 
Finding, however, that the sailings of the regular 
lines to the States were temporarily cancelled 
I chartered a sloop to Tuxpa:n, intending to go 
from there to Tampico, where a more regular 
service might be expected. 

In common with other Mexican cities, Tuxpam 
had passed through its period of storm, but on 
my arrival matters had somewhat subsided, the 
populace being apparently well enough content 
with the Carrancista Government. 

Tuxpam and I were old acquaintances. I 
knew it as the port through which the oil from 
the famous Aguila oilfields found its way into 
the world. I knew it, too, as a place dear to 
the heart of the gambler—where many a fortune 
had been won and lost on the turn of the cards 
in its numerous cantinas and gaming houses. 

It was midday and very hot when we tied 
up at the muelle, or landing-place ; and, though 
I was more than ordinarily anxious to proceed 
as quickly as possible to my destination, habit 
proved master, and following the custom of the 
country I made my way to the nearest cantina 
to indulge in a noon-tide refresher. “ El 
Jardin” was by far the best resort of its kind 
in the town; and I had hopes of meeting there 
some of my American acquaintances, by whom 
it was generally frequented. 

A few soldiers in nondescript uniforms were 


a 


playing dominoes for drinks at the bar; and, 
except for them, Federico de la Torre, the 
cantinero, and a single “white,” sipping his 
cerveza at one end of the long row of tables, 
the place was deserted. The stranger’s back 
was towards me, but in spite of this there was 
‘no mistaking the flaming auburn locks and broad 
shoulders of my old friend, “ Red ” Guthrie. 

“ Red” and I had had some queer experiences 
together in the States some years previously, 
since when I had lost track of him, and I was 
certainly surprised to meet him in Mexico of all 
places. Formerly a pugilist, ‘‘ Red” had lat- 
terly followed the profession of his early years— 
the drilling of oil wells ; and if his ability to 
punch holes in the earth was as great as his one- 
time ability to purch an opponent he should 
have been very successful. As a fistic performer 
he was now amongst the “ has beens,” though 
it was not altogether safe to tell him so. Fighting 
was his one passion, and he was always ready 
to talk over the days when he was champion 
of the Southern States and the idol of the oil- 
fields. 

Why he came to Tuxpam I never exactly 
found out, unless it was after oil, but apparently 
he hadn’t struck it, for I soon discovered he 
was “‘ dead broke ” and with not a few financial 
entanglements. ‘‘ Red,” however, wasn’t a 
fellow to be much depressed by such a small 
thing as that; it was too common an occurrence 
with him. 

“You're the very man I want,” he confided 
to me after our first exchange of greetings. 
“Couldn’t be better. You must come down 
with me to Alfonso Gomez, the owner of the 
Teatro de Variedades, and fix up a contract 
for a bout with Federico here,” jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder in the direction of the 
cantinero. 

“ But,’ I said, “that will never do. These 
are too troublous times for games like that 
here. Besides, the jefe won’t stand for it.” 

“Qh,” he replied, in his peculiarly assuring 
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way. “thatll be all right. I’ve fixed all that. 
You just come along with me.” 

So along I went, and so did Federico. 

Federico de la Torre had cherished from 
infancy an ambition to figure in the pugilistic 
world, but lack of opp rtunity had so far pre- 
vented its materialization. Everyone, however, 
has a chance once in his lifetime ; and if at first 
Federico did not recognize this as his golden 
opportunity, after listening to Mr. Guthrie fo- 
a short while he had it very strongly brought 
home to him. ‘Twenty-three years old, with the 
figure of a young Greek god, he was as fit as the 
proverbial fiddle. He did know a little about 
boxing—that is, he had had a pair of gloves on 
once or twice—and he possessed what is some- 
times described as a__ fighter’s torso.” A little 
taller than “ Red,” he had the advantage in 
height, age and weight, so what more could 1e 
desired for a good ‘‘ go”? Not being a Mexican, 
but from sunny Andalusia, in Spain, he was 
quite tractable, and when it was explained to 
him that he would probably pocket a couple of 
hundred pesos, not to speak of attracting the 
seioritas by his shape and prowess, he readily 
fell in with our views and agreed to fight the 
champion whenever or wherever it could be 
arranged. 

‘The Teatro de Variedades was the only place 
of its kind in Tuxpam, the principal form of 
entertainment provided being motion pictures ; 
and as the impresario had to exhibit the same 
films night after night the novelty was rapidly 
wearing off, likewise the profits. Fresh films 
were costly and difficult to procure, so a boxing- 
match @ la Americano was a very welcome and 
+ pportune innovation. 

Accordingly a contract was executed without 
much parleying and a contest arranged for the 
following Saturday night. It was to be a ten- 
round affair unless a knock-out took place in 
the meantime, the winner to receive two hundred 
pesos and the loser one hundred. No hard-and- 
fast stipulations were made, because no one knew 
anything about such matters, least of all myself 
—which was probably a very good thing after 
all. It was a new departure for me, this fighting 
business ; and as I was more or less rushed into 
it froma desire to help an old friend I did not 
stop to consider what consequences it might 
entail. 

Don Alfonso Gomez, who was a rather smart 
fellow when there was a chance to make money, 
lost no time in putting the matter before the 
public. In each of the Plazas and in the Mercado 
he had large squares of canvas placed, painted 
black, with life-size drawings in pink of the two 
boxeadores and startung announcements of the 


“ Gran asalto de box,” as he was pleased to sty 
it. In all the cantinas, moreover, the murrurs 
were covered with chalk notices of the great 
contest ; and the town was literally flooded with 
handbills setting forth in grandiose language 
the respective pedigrees, abilities, etc., of the 
fighters. 

Never before in the annals of Tuxpam had there 
been anything of the kind, and to say that the 
town was interested would be putting it rather 
mildly. The news travelled far and wide. 
Down from El Patrero and the other big oil- 
fields came word that the companies’ launches 
would make special trips for the occasion, while 
not a few negroes—budding Jack Johnsons— 
sent in challenges to the winner. 

Everywhere “ Red” went he was the cynosure 
of all eyes, and he was well sized up as a betting 
possibility as against the guachapin—as a 
Spaniard is gencrally called in Mexico. Already 
he began to regret having agreed to box for a 
fixed sum, realizing how much more his share 
would have been if he had demanded a percen- 
tage of the house, which he made up his mind to 
do next time. 

Quite confident of the result, he went through 
no form of training. Looking forward to noth- 
ing more than an exhibition of boxing, he very 
naturally concluded it would be an easy matter 
to get the lion’s share on points if nothing else. 
But the old adage which refers to plans and mice 
and men once more proved true, and our caleu- 
lations received a heavy shock. Federico, 
as might be expected, had his own ideas on the 
subject, and these he very wisely kept to him- 
self. After all, there is a big difference between 
two hundred and one hundred pesos, and as 
he realized this very clearly he spared no pains 
in getting himself into condition; so that it 
might be said there was a prospective winner in 
each corner when the gong sounded the com- 
mencement of hostilities. 

Saturday night came at last, and the house, 
which was capable of seating about six hundred 
people, was packed to the doors. The assem- 
blage was a representative one, and although 
the majority were males, yet the fair sex were in 
no small minority. In the little balcony were 
the élite of the town—caballeros with their wives 
and families, while sandwiched in among their 
elders many a young José entertained his 
Juanita with chocolates and cacajuat. (peanuts). 
The floor was in the main occupied by men— 
soldiers, officials, rancheros, and a gucdly 
sprinkling of foreiyners, Americans and English, 
all of whom carned their revolvers or knives, 
either hanging openly frem the belt or in the 
hip-pocket, partly concealed by the flap of the 
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“TL intreduced the fighters.” 


coat. One could have stocked a small arsenal 
with the implements of warfare displayed. In 
such times no one ventures far in revolutionary 
Mexico without his faithful fire-arms. Alto- 
gether it was a gay and expectant throng, for 
the true Mexican dearly loves a struggle, 


whether it be on the field of battle or in the 
cock-pit ; and is ever ready to stake his all on 
his fancy. 

Three American oil operators had agreed to 
second Guthrie, while Federico was surrounded 
and “assisted” by a small army of garrulous 
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patsanos, or brother Andalusians, a truculent 
following, armed with murderous-looking knives. 

The civil governor of the city had consented 
to undertake the duties of timekeeper. A well- 
known English resident, Mr. Lloyd, who knew 
something of boxing, was appointed referee ; 
while to me fell the task of introducing the 
fighters. 

Prompt on the stroke of nine the moving- 
picture screen was raised, disclosing the stage, 
the hastily-improvised ring, and the boxeadores 
seated in their chairs—‘‘ Red” dour and deter- 
mined ; Federico all smiles and bows. Step- 
ping into the circle of light and rather conscious 
of tny new white ducks and of the flowing Mexican 
sash around my waist, I raised my hand to 
enjoin silence, and after a few words of explana- 
tion introduced the fighters—* Federico de la 
Torre, Spaniard, champion of Vera Cruz; 
‘Red’ Guthrie, American, champion of Texas.” 
Federico came in for the greater part of the 
cheering, and it was thus early apparent with 
whom the sympathies of the house lay. I then 
retired to a safe distance while the two gladiators 
shook hands in the centre of the roped enclosure. 
All this while the house was wrapped in silence, 
though subdued hisses greeted the hand-shake, 
the spectators being obviously unprepared for 
such friendly preliminaries. 

Federico, with visions of fame dancing before 
his eyes and eager for the smiles of the senoritas 
and a crowded bar-room, had obviously deter- 
mined to put an early end to the contest; he 
tushed wildly and repeatedly, following the 
methods of a young and inexperienced Yucatan 
bull, while “ Red,” who entertained a laudable 
desire to show the spectators some of the finer 
points of the “noble art,” was hard put to it 
to prevent himsclf from being butted through 
the ropes. In this way the first three rounds 
were passed, the excitement gradually increasing 
as soon as it was realized that Federico was 
in grim earnest, while such clever side-stepping 
and ducking as “‘ Red” was able to show them 
was greeted with howls of derision. The 
“Gringo,” they decided, was obviously trying 
to avoid the onslaughts of his doughty opponent. 

In the fourth round the American delivered 
a pivot blow, landing fairly upon the jaw of his 
opponent, who fell like a log to the canvas. 
In a moment spectators, seconds, and officials 
were on their feet; the timekeeper was so far 
carricd away by the turn of events that he 
pocketed his watch and shouted wildly to his com- 
patriot, who scrambled up again after a lapse of 
thirty seconds or so, to the apparent relief of all 
present. “Red” had retired to his corner, 
understanding that the fight was finished, when 


to his surprise blows fell thick and fast upon his 
unguarded head, while the house roared itself 
hoarse. Three or four minutes from the com- 
mencement of the round the timekeeper remem- 
bered his watch and sounded the gong. The 
objections of the referee (who was regarded as of 
minor importance) were entirely disregarded, so 
there was nothing for him to do but allow the 
fight to proceed as the easiest way out of the 
difficulty. 

Both fighters were now properly aroused, and 
the succeeding rounds, if destitute of science, 
were at any rate fierce enough to satisfy the most 
bloodthirsty. This was what was wanted— 
blood—and there was plenty of it. Regardless 
of style, the two men rushed at one another, 
slap bang, right and left, every hit tremendously 
sent home, while the frenzied onlookers rent the 
air with their enthusiasm, and wagers were flung 
to and fro across the house at a furious rate. 
The small army of attendants were kept exceed- 
ingly busy quieting the various by-battles 
which arose in increasing number as the minutes 
sped by. “ Kill the cursed Gringo ; kill him!” 
was the war-cry of the Mexican element, and 
pandemonium reigned supreme. 

The tenth round opened by both men running 
to the clinch, Guthrie getting home some good 
punches with his free arm. This seemed to 
antagonize the spectators more and more. 
It commenced with the seconds throwing 
offensive epithets at the Gringo, while the 
Gringo’s seconds replied in kind. Those close 
to the ring, finding they could not stop the 
clinching by their yells, began climbing through 
the ropes, and there would have been serious 
doings if someone hadn’t sounded the gong, 
which had been again altogether forgotten by 
the excited timekeeper. Vivas for De la Torre, 
mixed with cries of ‘‘ Mexico for the Mexicans !”” 
and “ Kill the Gringo!” filled the air; and the 
discharge of pistols outside the building could be 
distinctly heard. 

Things looked decidedly menacing ; and it 
occurred to me very forcibly just then that it 
was foolish to have got myself mixed up in 
such a delicate matter at all. The referee must 
have been having similar thoughts, for he decided 
to say adios without giving a decision. This, 
however, was quickly spotted by the Spaniard’s 
seconds ; and it would have gone hard with him 
if the crowd had understood, for already they 
were about to stampede. But just then Provi- 
dence intervened in the person of Don Juan 
Zumaya, the jefe militar, who had been present 
from the beginning. He stepped into the breach 
and by virtue of his responsible office restored 
some semblance of order. It might have been 
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“The tenth round opened by both men nuuning to the clinch, Guthrie getting home some good punches with his free arm.” 


well if he had ended the fight there and then ; 
and then, again, it might not. What he did 
do, however, was such a startling piece of 
audacity that it fairly paralyzed both sides. 
Don Juan Zumaya, jefe militar and direct 


representative of Provisional President Venus- 
Vol. xxxvi—5, 


tiano Carranza, ordered the fight to proceed 
until one or the other should fall within the 
meaning of the rules—the decision to be given 
to the other, provided the fallen one did not 
arise in the allotted time. 

This ultimatum being dclivered in choice 
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Castellano to the audience was greeted with 
roars of approval. “ Hasta vencido!” “ Hasta 
vencido |’? was the cry, and “ Until defeated !” 
it was to be. In such cases the voice of the 
people is the voice of authority, and “the 
people must be respected.” Open betting was 
the order of the day. A few notorious gamblers, 
seizing their opportunity, made themselves 
conspicuous offering odds in favour of the 
American. In this they thought to play on the 
sympathies of the spectators and make a clean- 
up. How well this succeeded remains to be 
seen. All this occupied but a short time, but 
long enough to give the champion of Texas 
food for reflection. If ever he was in a predica- 
ment it was surely then. It was no good to 
look to me, to the referee, or to the seconds 
for help: we knew better than face a mob like 
that, let alone defying a high official of the 
Government in the execution of his duty. It 
was no use to explain to the jefe that only in 
extraordinary circumstances could a_knock- 
out blow be given with eight-ounce gloves. No 
use to exhibit the contract. What, then, was 
to be done ? 

“Red” Guthrie knew what should be done. 
He absolutely refused to go on with the fight. 
He would have none of it. On the other hand, 
De la Torre, by every indication, was willing 
and eager to have some more. 

I confess if I could have bribed my way out 
of the difficulty then and there I would gladly 
have done so, for I could see nothing but danger 
ahead. If the fight proceeded, as undoubtedly 
it must, and by some rare chance “ Red” 
succeeded in defeating his man—what assurance 
had we that the mob would be satisfied ?. Then 
again, if he flatly refused—as, of course, he had a 
perfect right to do by the terms of the contract— 
what might be expected? Clearly there was 
nothing for it but that “ Red” should accept 
defeat after a few more rounds, provided, of 
course, it could be done without being detected— 
particularly by those whose hopes and money 
had been placed on him. ‘To avoid such a 
perilous situation at no greater loss than a 
hundred pesos secmed to me cheap at the price ; 
but “ Red” was obstinate; and not until he 
had a promise from Don Alfonso, who feared for 
his house and reputation, to double his share, 
win or lose, would he consent to any such pro- 
position; and to avoid subsequent misunder- 
standings he insisted on two hundred pesos 
being deposited with me right away. This 
opencd up achance for a little investing, and 
“Red” took very few chances when he secretly 


wagered the two hundred at odds in the right 
place in favour of his rival. 

The thirteenth round saw the finish of the 
contest ; and because I knew what the result 
would be I did not follow the two previous rounds 
very closely. I was otherwise engaged. There 
is no doubt at all, however, that “Red” 
kept his opponent on the qui vive and gave an 
exhibition well worthy of the occasion; and 
when he took the count from a harmless blow in 
the side of the neck he did it with a superb 
finish that left the onlookers spellbound. He 
fell prone and remained painfully inert until 
long after making sure the referee had finished 
the count. It would never have done to spoil 
such a dramatic finale. With a great display 
of the gravity of his case we assisted the defeated 
champion to the dressing-room, where his 
recovery was sensationally speedy, and he sud- 
denly developed great industry in shifting into 
his clothes and taking steps to secure his 
booty. 

There may have been previous rejoicings in 
Tuxpam greater and louder than at that moment, 
but I doubt it. Mexico had been vindicated. 
Down with the Gringos !_ Up they came on that 
little stage and hugged and patted poor Federico 
until I think he suffered more than during the 
whole battle. Bottles of champagne and wine 
were opened for the hero, which, being declined, 
were drunk by those who bought them. As 
victors are generally magnanimous to the van- 
quished we were honoured by being entirely 
overlooked ; which, in the circumstances, was 
something to be thankful for. 

As quickly and quietly as we could “ Red” 
and I disappeared from the happy scene; for 
it is not wise to remain long where too much 
strong drink plays an important part in the 
celebration, especially in Mexico. The referee was 
not quite so lucky and it was found advisable 
to keep him in the Carcel for the night for 
protection, his ability to decide such important 
events having evidently been doubted. 

I had quite enough of “ asaltos de box” 
in Tuxpam, so I went next day to Tampico. 
“ Red,” however, elected to remain, having, 
T suppose, visions of some more “ easy money” : 
and before leaving for the States I heard he had 
arranged another contest. The American resi- 
dents, however, scenting trouble, petitioned 
Uncle Sam to intervene, with the result that 
the first-class cruiser North Carolina (Captain 
Plunkett) was sent down in time to forestall it. 

There will be no more “ csaltos de Lox” in 
Tuxpam for many a day, 
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By J. CLINT WISEXCAN. 


The Eskimos are one of the most interesting 
races in existence, and also, perhaps, the least 
known. Scientists can tell us very little about 
them, and before many years they will be entirely 
extinct, for they are fast dying out. In this article 
Mr. Wiseman describes a visit he paid to these 
hardy little hunters of the icy North, illustrating 
his narrative with some very interesting photo- 

graphs 
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Me ¢ esting race of people in 
Pat Nee! existence to-day, for the 
reason that they are the 
least known. Millions of dollars have 
been expended and many men have 
devoted their lives to tracing their 
origin, yet to-day we know very little 
more concerning these strange folk 
than we did two centuries ago. It is 
extremely unlikely, in my opinion, 
that we shall ever learn much more 
about them. They know nothing of 
their own past history, and care less, 
nor have they any traditions that 
would enable us to trace them. 

The genuine Eskimos are now found 
only in the extreme northern part of Alaska, 
along Bering Straits, the west coast of Greenland, 
and the northern part of Labrador. This wide 
distribution of the race has caused the ethnolo- 
gists much speculation. The Eskimos of Green- 
land and Labrador know nothing of the tribes 
in Alaska, and vice versa, but after a shor 
acquaintance they are able to converse with 
very little difficulty. Such unity of speech 
among tribes so widely separated is unknown 
in any. other race of people. 

A great many dwellers in the North who are 
credited with being Eskimo: bear no resem- 
blance whatever to the tribe, such as the Siwash 


The Author n Eskimo costume. 


and Aleutian slanders of Alaska, the Hudson 
Bay Indians, and the Laplanders of Norway 
and Siberia. Although they all inhabit the 
Arctic regions, they are quite distinct from the 
Eskimos. 

The Eskimos are of short stature, the men 
seldom exceeding five feet two inches and the 
women four feet eight inches. Although small 
they are well developed, strong, and of great 
endurance. Their hair is jet black, very c arse 
and straight, hanging evenly from each s de of 
the head, and, curiously enough, it never 
grey or falls out. They are of a brownsh 
complexion, with high cheek-bones and oblique 


urns 
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eyes, in which characteristic they greatly 
resemble the Japanese. By nature they are 


kind-hearted and honest, and there is seldom 
Before 


or never any quarrelling among them. 
the advent of the white 
man they had very few 
bad habits or vices, and 
they knew nothing of the 
use of liquor or tobacco 
until these were intro- 
duced by traders. 
Although they care very 
little for liquor they are 
exceedingly fond of to- 
bacco ; not only the men, 
but also the women and 
children smoke, and I 
have seen a small boy 
not over four years old 
puffing away at a big 
black cigar. 

The Eskimos, unfortu- 
nately, are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and it will 
only be a matter of a 
few short years before 
they are entirely extinct. 
Since the arrival of the 
missionary, trader, and 
fisherman, it is now 
only in outlying districts 
that one finds them living in their true native 
fashion. The fishermen and traders are not so 
much interested in the welfare of the Eskimos 
as the missionaries, but try to keep them as 
ignorant as possible for their own benefit. 
Every season, along the coasts of Greenland 
and Labrador, something like forty thousand 
fishermen congregate from all parts of the 
world in search of seal, trout, cod, and deep- 
sea halibut. One can imagine what havoc 
these intruders, many of them of low class, can 


Married and single Eskimo women—Th: 
(om ght) is the same as that of the men, 


accomplish among the simple-minded natives. 
In making our trip to Labrador we took as 
our starting-place the Bay of Islands, a beautiful 
land-locked harbour on the west coast of New- 
foundland. At the time 
—the beginning of April 
—navigation had not as 
yet opened in these 
waters. The first mail 
and supply boat usually 
leaves St. John’s about 
the middle of June, and 
then seldom goes farther 
than Rigolette, the head- 
quarters of the Hudson 
Bay Company. As it was 
necessary for us to go up 
and back in one season, 
however, we were forced 
to make this early start, 
which was very difficult, 
as well as dangerous, on 
account of the large fields 
of ice in the North break- 
ing up at the approach 
of spring. Carried south- 
ward by the strong Arctic 
current, they drift many 
hundreds of miles before 
disappearing. The great 
transatlantic liners are 
often delayed and endangered by encountering 
these stray ice- fields, and will go many miles 
out of their course to avoid meeting them. 

At the Bay of Islands we chartered a staunch 
vessel under the command of Captain Ross, an 
old-time whaler with long experience in the 
Arctic. The first three days of our voyage 
were comparatively smooth sailing for the time 
of year. The captain told us this was a sure 
sign of ice ahead, as it acted as a breakwater. 
On the third day out we met our first drift-ice 
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on the Labrador side of the straits; it was 
about half a mile wide, and, as we found out 
afterwards, some twelve miles long. The 
captain made his way through to the New- 
foundland side, and here, as the wind was 
giving indications of shifting and it was growing 
dark, he decided to lay-to for the night. If 
the wind changed and blew the ice to our side 
of the straits we should be in danger of being 
caught and crushed between the ice and the 
rock-bound coast, so that we felt none too 
easy in mind. Next morning we were entirely 
surrounded by drift-ice, which the captain said 
was the forerunner of the big pack ahead. 
Drift-ice, I should explain, is loose, floating ice, 
through which it is possible for a boat to work 
iis way. The captain made his way through 
the drift to a little fishing-station, by the name 
of Flowers Cove, intending to wait there until 
the ice should drift by. The next morning, as 
far as we could see with glasses from the top of 
a high hill, the sea was one solid pack of ice 
which no vessel could penetrate. The ice kept 
us shut up in the harbour for ten days ; then, 
one evening, the wind gave indications of 
shifting, and next morning the ice was about 
half a mile off shore. By four in the afternoon 
all we could see was a faint white streak along 
the horizon. We did not venture out of the 
harbour, however, until next morning, and 
experienced very little trouble from the ice. 
The small pieces of floating ice are more 
dangerous to navigators than the big bergs. 
Almost any northern captain can tell hours 
ahead, by the atmospheric conditions, when 
there are big bergs in the vicinity, but it is a 
hard matter, during a dark night or heavy fog, 
to tell when one is nearing these small pieces. 
After clearing the straits the captain decided 
to take the “inside roue” up the Labrador 
coast, so as to avoid encountering the large 
ice floes in the open ocean. We found the 


Cartwright, a Hudson Bay Company's station on Sandwich Bay. 


“inside route” like taking a river trip. On 
all sides one beholds high mountains and bold 
and picturesque headlands. At times we seemed 
entirely surrounded by these rocky walls and 
often wondered where or how we were going to 
get out. Presently, however, the boat would 
round some rocky crag and we would enter a 
narrow passageway, hardly wide enough to 
permit our craft to pass, and come to another 
wide, mirror-like basin. 

Entering Gross Water Bay, at the head of 
which is Rigolette, the headquarters of the 
Hudson Bay Company, we encountered a field 
of bay ice which had not as yet broken, and 
throuzh which we were forced to cut our way. 
This ice was smooth and about four feet thick. 

At Rigolette we waited for the Hudson 
Bay Company’s supply ship Pelican, which was 
due with stores to be carried northward to 
their many stations, returning with the winter’s 
catch of furs. We left the Pelican at Hebron, 
a Moravian mission. Our purpose in stopping 
here was to secure an interpreter, a young lady 
with the poetic name of Enunexauck, who had 
been adopted by the missionaries, educated, 
and trained as a nurse. 

Although the mission Eskimos follow thei 
old pursuits of fishing and hunting, the mission- 
aries have made many changes and improve- 
ments in their mode of life. Instead of living 
in their small, unventilated huts, they are now 
quartered in comfortable wooden houses. The 
men are supplied with firearms, steel traps, and 
hunting knives; the women have modern 
utensils, cook on stoves, and use scissors and 
needles and, in some places, sewing-machines. 

The Eskimos did not possess a written lan- 
guage until the missionaries arranged an alpha- 
bet for them. The country is thinly populated, 
the tribes few and far between, and there is no 
established means of communication. In cases 
where they found it absolutely necessary to 
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convey information they used 
to scratch signs upon a piece 
of dried hide ;_ then, clearing 
the snow away, they placed 
the hide on the ground and 
built a pyramid of stones 
over it to protect it from the 
weather and attratt notice, 
for it might be a long time 
before anyone would pass that 
way. If moving camp they 
would draw a picture of their 
tents placed upon the sledge, 
the distance they were travel- 
ling being designated by the 
number of dogs, each dog 
meaning a day’s journey. The 
direction was shown by the 
position of the sun. If toward 


yaks are lashed together and all hands and their belongings 


stowed away on board. 


the sun, they were 
goingsouth ; ifaway 
from the sun, 
north. The Eskimos, 
I should explain, 
only travel north 
and south. If any- 
one was sick a 


Dog-teams and Eskimo guides leaving Navack. 


An Eskimo hunter in his kayak, 


picture of a figure lying 
down would appear. If 
a death had occurred in 
camp, a grave would be 
shown. If any of the dogs 
were in bad condition— 
and this means a great 
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deal to these 
people—in- 
stead of the 
tail being 
shown curled 
upon the 
back, the 
natural posi- 
tion, it would 
be depicted 
hanging 
downward. 
If, instead of 
movingcamp, 
the tribe were 
only going on 
a short hunt- 
ing trip, they would leave the tents standing and 
in front of the dog-team would appear a drawing 
of a bear or some other kind of game. 

From Hebron we went to Navack, a trading 
post. It is to these trading posts that the 
natives bring their catch of seals, fish, ivory, 
and the pelts of the different fur-bearing animals, 
and trade for supplies. The Eskimos are very 
fond of sweets, and accordingly molasses is 
one of the principal articles stocked. 

At Navack we secured some Eskimo guides 
and two dog-teams. It was now about the 
middle of May, but there was still plenty of 
shore-ice, and we made a trip of about a hundred 
and fifty miles northward, visiting the small 
villages of the fishermen who spend the summer 
along the coast fishing for the different species 
that inhabit these waters. It was on this trip 
that we had the opportunity of seeing unspoilt 
Eskimos living in true native style. During the 
fishing season they live in their topecks, or 
small sealskin tents, made from the hair 
seal and sewed with the sinews of a reindeer. 

During this season they use their 
kayaks, or sealskin canoes. I! there 
is anything that the Eskimos are 
more proud of than their dog- 
teams, itis the kayak. The frame- 
work of these canoes is made 
entirely of drift-wood and small 
pieces of bone and ivory, skilfully 
lashed together with strips of 
walrus hide, not a single nail 
being used in the construction. 
The framework is then carefully 
covered with selected pieces of 
the skin of the hair seal, specially 
cured and tanned for the purpose. 
It is covered all over with the 
exception of a small hole in the 
centre just large enough to permit 
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one person to 
sit inside. 

In handling 
these canoes 
the Eskimos 
have become 
very expert ; 
they are 
known _ the 
world over for 
their great 
skill as canoe- 
ists. I have 
seen an Es- 
kimo go out 
in one of 
these canoes 
in weather so bad that no ordinary boat 
could have kept afloat. During bad weather 
they wear a kimic, or waterproof jacket, made 
from the intestines of the reindeer. One end 
of this draws tight ; round the wearer’s neck ; 
the other end fastens round the small opening. 
This prevents any water getting into the canoe, 
and makes it impossible for the man to drown 
so long as he is able to maintain an upright 
position. Even if the craft should capsize, 
the Eskimos have become so skilled that they 
are able, by hitting the water a peculiar stroke 
with their paddle, to bring the kayak back into 
an upright position. They have many such 
tricks, which they practive in case they meet 
with an accident. One of their favourite feats 
is turning a complete somersault in their canoes. 
They purposely upset themselves until they are 
head downward under the water and the canoe 
bottom up. From this position, without any 
assistance whatever, they can bring themselves 
to an upright position again. I have often seen 
them, when a big breaker was coming in, instead 
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A baby seal—They are perfectly white when first born, but turn 
wowa after taking to the water, 


of trying to ride overit, actually upset themselves, 
allow it to go over, and then straighten up again. 

On the first appearance of the aurora borealis 
or northern lights, which the Eskimos take as 
a signal of the ap; roach of winter, they pack up 
their few belongings, move to the interior, 
and prepare for the long winter night. 

During this dreary season they inhabit a 
dug-out, or small hut made of stone, moss, 
and mud, built half in and half out of the 
ground. Sometimes there are six, cight or ten 
Eskimos living n one of these small huts. 
They do not, as a great many people believe, 
live in a sno«-house all the winter. These 
are used only on hunting trips or when making 
a long journ-v. They are built entirely of 
snow, and lined with the furs of various 
animals. It takes an Eskimo about twenty 
minutes to erect one of these dwellings, and 
shortly after their construction the interior 
heatand exterior cold quickly transform them 
into solid ice. When the small stone lamp 
is burning it would be impossible for any 
ordinary white man to remain in them for any 
length of time on account of the extreme heat. 

During the winter months the Eskimos 
depend chiefly upon hunting the different 
fur-bearin animals, the seal in particular, for 
an existence. From the seal they procure 


their summer homes, their winter bedding, boots, 
clothing, and the oil which is their only method 
of securing heat or light. 

Without the assistance of their faithful dogs 
the Eskimos would hardly be able to exist. Not 
only are they useful for long sledge journeys 
over the ice, but without their aid it would be 
impossible to discover the blow-holes, or places 
in the ice where the seals break through. These 
are usually covered with snow, and only an 
Eskimo dog could detect one. 

These dogs are about three-fourths wolf. 
They are bred from the Arctic wolves, and in 
almost every team you will find a full-blooded 
wolf working. They are good workers, fine 
hunters, and fierce fighters ; they will unhesi- 
tatingly attack the biggest of game without 
any assistance. With smooth ice and good 
weather they can travel about ninety miles a 
day. 

After the dog has discovered the blow-hole 
the Eskimo clears away the snow and enlarges 
the opening sufficiently to permit his harpoon 
to enter. Then, spreading his sealskin blanket 
on a piece of ice, he patiently waits for the 
appearance of the seal. As it is possible for a 
seal to remain under water from two to four 
hours without breathing, and they usually have 
several blow-holes, it is sometimes necessary 
for the hunter to wait several hours before the 
animal puts in an appearance—a chilly vigil 
indeed! During the whole of this time he 
must not move or scrape his feet upon the ice 
for fear of alarming his quarry. He can only 
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detect the seal’s presence by hearing a slight 
scratching on the ice, and the seal would detect 
his presence in the same manner. When the 
hunter hears the welcome sound he quietly rises 
to a striking position. The stroke must be 
quick and sure, for he would never get a second 
opportunity. 

One of the photographs here reproduced 
shows a little Eskimo boy holding a baby seal. 
A seal, when born, is perfectly white. They 
are reared on the ice, and do not go into the 
water until they are between ten days and 
two weeks old. Then they commence taking 
“dips,” after which they gradually shed their 
white fur and become a shade of brown. There 
is no such thing as a black seal in existence. 
When the skins are used for wearing apparel 
they are plucked, cured, tanned, and dyed. It 
is the plucking and dyeing processes that make 
sealskin clothing so expensive. 

The next picture shows two young men 
lighting a fire without the use of matches. 
Around the upright stick of hard wood is a 
driving-wheel, above which is a cross-piece to 
which is attached a string connected to the 
sides of the driving-wheel. The point of this 
upright stick rests upon a block of hard wood, 
around which is packed dried moss. By 
working the cross-piece up and down quickly 
the upright is revolved so rapidly that the two 
meeting-points at the bottom become heated, 
and the young man blowing upon the moss 
soon fans it into a blaze. The Eskimos have 
become so expert 
at this process that 
they are able to 
produce fire ina 
very few minutes. 

The annexed 
snapshot shows an 
Eskimo dog catch- 
ing a live fish. 
Every morning at 
ebb-tide these dogs 
wade out into the 
water and catch 
their breakfast, 
which they devour 
with great gusto. 

The Eskimos are 
very superstitious, 
and are afraid 
that the spirits of 
the dead will harm 
them; they also 
believe that every 
inanimate object 


has a spirit. If it can possibly be avoided 
they will not touch a body after death, and for 
this reason the dying are often dressed in their 
burial clothes and carried outside to die. This 
is done in order that the spirit of the deceased 
will not remain in the house. If a member of 
the tribe happens to die in the house the body 
is taken out through a hole cut in the back of 
the tent, which is afterwards carefully sealed 
up again. They do this so that the spirit 
cannot find its way back, as it could easily 
do if the corpse was taken out of the regular 
doorway. 

They tie the body up in a sack and draw it 
to the burial place, where they build a mound 
of stones and moss over it to keep wild animals 
from devouring it. With the body they place 
four stone dishes, two at the head and two at 
the feet. The vessels at the head contain 
water and meat ; at a man’s feet they place his 
hunting implements, at a woman’s her house- 
hold utensils. If the deceased was a big chief 
or leader they bury his dog-team with him so 
that he can travel. They believe that the 
spirits of the dead need food the same as the 
living. 

Their religious beliefs are very contradictory. 
Generally speaking, they believe in a hereafter, 
a place of everlasting sunshine where there is 
always plenty to eat. 

An old Eskimo chief named Oberaliack told 
me: ‘‘ We believe that every dead body has a 
spirit. If it is a good spirit it will come back 
and help its friends ; 
if it is a bad one it 
will do them some 
great harm while out 
hunting, and drive 
the deer and game 
away to the high- 
lands. We are not 
afraid to die,’ he 
added; “after death 
there will be no more 
cold and no more 
hunger.” 

Taken all in all, 
the Eskimos are a 
most lovable and 
interesting . people, 
and it is a thou- 
sand pities that, as 
already stated, their 
race is run, and a 
few short years will 
see them pass Gut 
of existence, 
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Told by MACELVUIN. PARKER, and set down by H. A. HAMILTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. EB. WIGFULL. 


An account of one of those out-of-the-way perils which sometimes fall to the lot of the sailor. 

The narrative describes the awful experience that occurred to a man who fell overboard 

unnoticed from a schooner, and was forced to spend many hours on a bell-buoy in the depth 
of winter. 


HAD been spending a day at 
} Nantasket Beach, U.S.A., and was 
f returning by boat to Boston late in 
the evening, when I chanced to get 
into conversation with a fellow- 
passenger. He was a man about forty 
years of age, somewhat below the average 
height, broad-shouldered, and vigorous-looking. 
The permanent weather-tan upon his cheeks, 
coupled with an indescribable something in his 
manner and speech, led me at once to conclude 
that, if not now a sailor, he had certainly been 
one. He seemed well versed in everything 
connected with Boston Harbour, and as the 
moon, shining down from a cloudless sky, lit 
up the different points and islands which we 
passed, he had something of interest to relate 
of almost every one of them. Presently, as we 
neared Gallop’s Island, the irregular tones of a 
bell echoed over the quiet waters of the harbour. 

“Nix’s Mate,” remarked my companion, as 
we rapidly approached the beacon and bell- 
buoy of that name. 

““Nix’s Mate possesses a peculiar interest for 
me,” he continued, “on account of a rather 
unusual experience which I had there some 
years ago, and of which my left hand here is a 
permanent reminder.” 

He held up the member in question, and I 
observed that the third and fourth fingers were 
missing. In answer to my look of inquiry, he 
went on :— 

“T got frostbitten during a night which I 
spent on the bell-buoy in the depth of winter. 
My feet suffered, too—I am minus one toe.” 

At once I became keenly interested, and 
asked if I might hear how it happened. 

Here I may explain in passing that Nix’s 
Mate is a well-known beacon in the harbour of 
Boston, U.S.A. It marks a dangerous spit, 
visible only at low water. The bell-buoy is 
moored some three hundred yards north of the 
beacon, and is on the south-west side of the 
main ship channel, the principal water-way 
into Boston Harbour, 


As the boat steamed past the buoy the 
bell clanged loudly as it lurched about on the 
swell caused by the paddle-wheels ; and with 
this doleful sound to awaken the echoes of 
memory my companion unfolded the following 
tale. 


As doubtless you have already surmised, I 
was at one time, like yourself, a sailor, but it 
is many years ago now since I made my last 
voyage to sea. 

In those days I was quite alone in the world, 
which was probably one reason why I had no 
particular ambition to rise in my profession, 
but was content to live the life of the average 
“man before the mast ”—free-and-easy, happy- 
go-lucky—taking the present as I found it and 
letting the future come along as it might. 

At the time of my story I had been ashore 
in Boston for some four or five weeks, enjoying 
a spell after a long deep-water voyage, when 
one morning I discovered that I had reached 
my last couple of dollars, and was consequently 
faced by the necessity of looking out for a ship 
and getting away to sea again. Berths in 
coasters were plentiful enough, but that was 
not what I was after. I had made up my mind 
to make another long voyage, and as there 
happened to be a scarcity of foreign-going 
vessels in Boston at the time I decided to ship 
in some coasting craft just for the run down to 
New York, where I should be sure to find 
plenty of the class of vessel I was in search of. 

Late that same afternoon I was fortunate in 
finding a small schooner which was to sail in 
the evening for New York. She was in want 
of a man, as one of her sailors had failed to turn 
up at the last moment. I applied for the vacant 
berth, and got it. 

Shortly before sunset we hauled out of dock, 
but we made very little progress down the 
harbour, for the wind was light and unsteady 


and died completely away as the sun went’ 


down ; and so we were obliged to come to an 
anchor. 
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It was about ro p.m. when the mate came 
along and turned us out, to heave the anchor 
up. A breeze had sprung up from the west- 
ward—just the wind we needed to carry us out 
to sea. Soon we were under way, bowling 
along at a good six knots. We were running 
towards Long Island, with everything set 
except the outer jib—a new sail which was not 
yet bent. I had heard the skipper tell the mate 
that he might please himself as to whether he 
bent it then or left it till morning. The mate, 
needless to say, decided to have it bent right 
away. 

Unfortunately, as it afterwards proved, I was 
the unlucky man to be sent about the job. I 
didn’t feel particularly keen over it, for the 
night was very dark and bitterly cold, the 
thermometer standing a few degrees below 
freezing-point. It is more than probable, too, 
that after my long spell on shore I was not 
so steady-handed or level-headed as I might 
otherwise have been. 

Be that as it may, there was only one thing 
for it—to set about the job and make as short 
work of it as possible. With a marline-spike 
slung round my neck, I groped my way out 
along the jib-boom and, seating myself astride 
the extreme end of it, commenced bending the 
sail. The darkness rendered it impossible for 
me to see what I was doing. I was obliged, 
therefore, to remove my mitts in order to feel 
my way at my work, and my hands conse- 
quently became numbed with the cold. 

I was getting along pretty well, however, all 
things considered, and was in the act of pulling 
some slack sail on to the boom, when suddenly 
my numbed fingers lost their hold, I over- 
balanced, and pitched backwards off the boom 
down into the icy-cold water beneath. When 
I rose, gasping, to the surface I instinctively 
began to strike out, for I am a fairly good 
swimmer. For a moment or two, however, I 
felt dazed; my numbed senses failed to fully 
grasp the situation. Then, all at once, my 
faculties became quite clear ; I looked around 
for the schooner, and discovered her stern-light 
rapidly receding from me. 

Acting upon the first and most natural 
impulse, I began to hail her at the top of my 
voice. Again and again I shouted, watching 
the glimmering light the while in the hope 
that she would haul her wind and come to 
my aid. 

After what seemed an age of waiting I sud- 
denly lost sight of the stern-light altogether. 
A feeling of hope grew strong within me, and 
with straining eyes I strove to pierce the dark- 
ness for the first glimpse of her side-light, 


-not unlike a huge iceberg. 


which must now soon appear if the vessel were 
turning round. 

But as the minutes succeeded each other and 
no sign of either side or stern light reappeared, 
the terrible truth forced itself upon me—my 
fall had been unnoticed, and the schooner was 
continuing on her course, the stern-light having 
become obscured by her rounding Lovell’s 
Island ! 

I now knew that, in the ordinary course of 
things, my absence would not be discovered 
until the vessel had passed Boston Light and 
was well out to sea. By that time it would 
be too late. 

I must now think and act quickly, for the 
ice-cold water was chilling the very life-blood 
in my veins. I must find a way out of my 
predicament by some means, or speedily perish. 
But what, in Heaven’s name, was I to do? I 
knew that under the conditions it was utterly 
impossible for me to swim to the nearest land. 
Meanwhile the flood-tide was carrying me 
slowly up the channel, and presently the half- 
deadened clang of a bell smote upon my ear 
and at once solved the difficulty for me. Nix’s 
Mate Bell-Buoy ! We had passed close by it 
only a minute or two prior to my fall. 

I succeeded, without much difficulty, in 
ridding myself of my rubber sea-boots, and, no 
longer encumbered by their weight, summoned 
all my strength and struck out desperately for 
the buoy, guided by the mournful sound of the 
bell. Soon I caught sight of the ice-coated iron 
framework supporting the bell on the top of 
the buoy, and another stroke or two brought 
me alongside it. By this time I was pretty 
well spent, and it was not until after I had made 
several futile attempts that I at length succeeded 
in pulling myself up on to it. The entire 
structure above water was covered with frozen 
snow and ice, which accounted for the deadened 
sound of the bell. 

Hooking my arm round one of the cross-bars, 
I stood for a while to regain my breath, straining 
my eyes meanwhile into the surrounding black- 
ness, although knowing full well that the 
prospect of assistance being anywhere within 
sight was remote in the extreme. 

From my knowledge of the position of the 
buoy I knew that the nearest land was Gallop’s 
Island, which lay over a quarter of a mile off, 
its snow-covered form looking in the darkness 
About half a mile 
up the harbour was Long Island, which, even at 
that short distance, was only vaguely discernible , 
while at about the same distance in the 
opposite direction Lovell’s Island was almost 
completely blotted out and merged in the hazy 
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distances which formed a background to sea- 
ward. Here the steady red glow of the Bug 
Light, and the tireless, regular flash of Boston 
Light seemed only to intensify the deep sur- 
rounding gloom. The whole outlook was as 
cheerless and disquieting as could well be 
imagined. At one time I thought of making 
an attempt to swim to Gallop’s Island, but 
I soon abandoned that idea, for I felt con- 
vinced that to enter the water again would 
mean going to certain death. In addition to 
the intense cold of the water there were number- 
less jagged cakes of broken ice of all shapes 
and sizes floating in the eddies around the 
islands ; and a collision with one of these would, 
I knew, speedily finish me. 

Plainly, then, I had no alternative but to 
make up my mind to remain on the buoy 
until the return of daylight. Then, when the 
ordinary traffic of the day was resumed in the 
harbour, I knew that no long time could elapse 
without bringing a craft of some sort past the 
buoy. There was just a possibility of some- 
thing coming that way during the night, but 
this was a contingency so very improbable 
that it was scarcely worth considering. 

As I thus narrowed down the possibilities, I 
began to realize pretty fully the desperate 
nature of the situation. Bareheaded and 
bootless, my clothing soaking wet and 
already beginning to freeze upon me, to spend 
the remaining hours of the night on that ice- 
coated buoy without a vestige of shelter, in a 
climate almost Arctic, was a prospect by no 
means pleasant to contemplate. 

But although fully alive to the fact that it 
would require all my nerve and powers of 
endurance to enable me to hold out until 
morning, I was far from being dismayed or 
disposed to lose heart. On the contrary, being 
naturally of a very sanguine disposition, and 
blessed with a splendid constitution, I felt 
confident of being able to pull through the 
night somehow. Little did I think that within 
the compass of the next few hours would be 
compressed a whole lifetime of suffering ! 

As I could not expect to support myself very 
long in my present position, I now crept inside 
the iron framework, where, although there was 
not much space, I could sit on the buoy without 
the necessity of having to hold on. 

I next proceeded to squeeze and wring as 
much of the water as possible out of my clothes, 
after which I rubbed and pounded myself as 
well as I could in my cramped position in order 
to bring some life and warmth into my shivering 
body. This process I repeated at frequent 
intervals, for I felt that nothing but desperate 


exertion could save me from slowly freezing to 
death. But, although I fought hard, there 
were moments when hopelessness attacked me. 
By degrees I ceased to exercise myself, and 
finally there stole over my senses a feeling of 
semi-stupor which I found impossible to shake 
off. 

Cold and stiff I sat there, my gaze riveted 
with a strange fascination on the ruddy orb of 
the Bug Light—which seemed to my dis- 
torted fancy like the eye of some gruesome 
ogre of the night keeping watch over me—till 
at last there ensued a space of absolute 
blankness. 

How long I remained in this condition, 
unconscious of the danger I was incurring, I 
have no idea, but I was aroused by the violent 
rocking of the buoy and the harsh clang, clang, 
of the bell over my head. 

I opened my eyes and looked around. Large 
cakes of ice were drifting slowly past the buoy, 
bumping against it as they went and making 
that peculiar ‘“‘cheeping” noise caused by 
floating ice grinding and chafing together. 
There was quite a sea on, which broke over the 
buoy and wetted me through to the waist with 
its icy spray. 

All this I noted in a vague and indistinct way, 
being hardly yet in full possession of all my 
senses. Then, with startling suddenness, I 
became keenly, acutely wide awake, as I 
caught sight of lights moving some distance up 
the harbour. I knew in an instant that they 
were the lights of a steamer, but to my dismay 
I perceived that instead of coming towards me 
she was moving away from me. It was, doubt- 
less, one of those tireless coasting vessels which 
creep in and out of port at all sorts of impossible 
times and seasons. The vessel had evidently 
passed the buoy while I slept, and was now 
too far away for the sound of my voice to reach 
her. 

I shall never forget the bitter disappoint- 
ment which I experienced at this discovery. 
A sense of numbing despair took possession of 
me, and for the moment I felt disposed to 
submit unresistingly to an overpowering desire 
to sleep again. But, half-stupeficd though I 
was, I had fortunately sufficient sense remain- 
ing to realize that such a course must inevit- 
ably prove fatal. 

That the means of rescue had been almost 
within my grasp while I was unconscious of it 
was surely no reason why I should abandon 
myself entirely to despair. It was hard luck, 
certainly. But, then, might not another oppor- 
tunity offer at any moment? And, besides, 
had I not something to be thankful for in the 
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fact that the backwash of the steamer had 
caused the buoy to lurch about, and thus rouse 
me from what might possibly have proved to 
be my last sleep? Daylight, too, I told myself, 
could not now be very far off. 

While I had been wholly or partly uncon- 
scious, a very decided change for the worse had 
taken place in the weather. The temperature 
had fallen much lower, and it was now freezing 
harder than ever. The wind had shifted, too, 
and was now blowing from the northwards— 
not the brisk, blustering breeze of the early 
part of the night, but a pitilessly cold, searching 
wind that cut like the keen edge of a razor and 
penetrated to the very marrow of my bones. 

I attempted to rise, but found I was scarcely 
able to move. Every bone in my body seemed 
frozen stiff, my hair was caked and hard, and 
the muscles of my face seemed drawn and con- 
tracted. My eyes, which had, before this, 
watered freely with the cold, were now painfully 
dry and felt as though set in hard, cold sockets. 
As for my hands and feet, they were numbed 
beyond all sense of feeling. In sheer despera- 
tion, however, I summoned what strength 
remained to me, and slowly and _ painfully 
dragged myself into an upright position. 
Steadying myself against the iron super- 
structure around me, I tried to restore circula- 
tion to my feet by stamping. When I had, in 
a measure, succeeded, and was able to stand 
without support, I turned my attention to my 
hands, which were in a truly pitiable condition, 
swollen and lifeless. 

I clapped and rubbed them with all my 
might, but for a long time it seemed as though 
I would never again restore a sense of feeling 
to them. But still I persevered, and at length 
had the satisfaction of experiencing that almost 
unbearable sensation of tingling and pricking 
caused by the first slow movement of the 
chilled blocd. 

It must have been about this time that I 
became aware of the unpleasant fact that the 
third and fourth fingers of my left hand were 
badly frostbitten. I gave little thought to 
this at the time, hc vever, my mind being too 
fully occupied with ihe more urgent question 
as to what I should do to prevent myself from 
giving way to sleep again, and if possible cheat 
the terrible fate which so surely seemed to 
await me. I must not sit down again until 
sheer exhaustion compelled me. 

It was still quite dark and I had no means of 
ascertaining how far the night was spent, how 
long I should yet have to wait for morning to 
bring with it some definite assurance of help. 
And so, through the weary, lagging hours, I 


stood, cold and rigid, wondering from time to 
time whether indeed the day would ever come. 

What was the actual duration of my strange 
vigil I can never tell. Hours, doubtless, it was, 
though, gauged by the misery and suffering of 
it all, it might have been weeks, or even months. 

And thus the time wore on, till presently— 
as though I had not been longing for it with 
every pulse of my being—I realized, with an 
actual thrill of surprise, that the darkness was 
gradually disappearing; the long-looked-for 
dawn was coming at last! As the light 
strengthened and grew upon the sky, the 
vague outlines of the adjacent islands began to 
take definite shape. 

Eagerly I turned my gaze seawards, but no 
signs of any vessel could I see in that direction. 
I next looked up the harbour, where a number 
of ships lay at anchor a long way off, but no 
craft of any kind was moving, so far as I could 
discover. 

But with the coming of day my hopes were 
reviving, and I told myself that it could only 
be a question of a very short time now till 
something came along my way. Nor was it 
long before my hopes were justified. As, with 
wearied eyes, I swept the channel above and 
below, I was suddenly startled by a strangely 
familiar sound from quite an unexpected 
quarter—the peculiar rippling and lapping of 
water caused by the bows of a small boat under 
sail. Turning to look in the direction whence 
it came, to my surprise and intense relief I 
beheld a small fishing-boat swinging along 
under a press of canvas. Apparently out from 
Hull Gut, she was heading so as to pass close 
to Nix’s Mate. 

Nearer and nearer came the boat, and I 
found myself—so strangely does the mind work 
in such times of stress—criticizing the cut and 
set of her sails. Then suddenly she shot sharp 
up into the wind, her sails came down witha 
clatter, and a moment later a pair of long oars 
were making her fairly jump towards the buoy. 

My rescuers proved to be a couple of Portu- 
guese fishermen on their way up to Boston to 
dispose of their night’s catch. With many 
expressions of sympathy and surprise they 
carefully transferred me to their boat, and 
without further delay set sail and stood away 
up the harbour. 

A few weeks’ careful nursing put me on my 
feet again, but it is questionable whether a man 
ever recovers completely from the effects of 
such an experience; and I need scarcely add 
that the loss of my two fingers and toe serves 
to keep the memory of that awful night vividly 
before me. 


Fallen Among Thieves. 


By ROWLAND W. CATER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. HOLLOWAY. 


How two novices set out on a rubber-collecting expedition in the forests of Central America, and 


the exciting experiences they met with. 


The moral of Mr. Cater’s story appears to be that in the 


wilds it is not advisable to trust a man farther than you can see him, and not always so far as that. 


T occurred in the Central American 
Republic of Honduras. Rumour had 
it that the upper reaches of the 
Patuca River were almost entirely 
unexploited, while we—my temporary 
partner, Anson, and myself—believed that the 
region indicated simply teemed with rubber. 
So thither we journeyed, for rubber at the time 
was fetching fabulous prices. 

We pitched our first camp on the river-bank at 
a distance of about forty-five miles from the 
coast. It consisted of the usual palm-thatched 
ramadas—one for ourselves and another for our 
crew of rubber-cutters—and the building of these 
was but a matter of an hour or so. One day 
sufficed to convince us that we had come to the 
right spot, and at the close of it we were pardon- 
ably jubilant. Rubber trees abounded in quite 
extensive patches, and none of them appeared 
to have been “ tapped "’ before. 

“* Guess we’ve struck oil this time, partner,” 
said Anson to me ; and I readily agreed. Nor 
were our mozos less jubilant, for, in addition to 
a monthly wage, each man was entitled to a 
premium of two pesos, or native dollars, for 
every hundredweight of rubber he brought into 
camp, and they foresaw a splendid and casy 
harvest. Often, after finding and tapping a 
cluster of trees, the cutters have to tramp three 
or four miles through the dense forest, and 
occasionally even twice that distance, before 
they come upon another, and then they must 
pass the night wherever sunset finds them. But 
in this case the patches of castilloas were 
sufficiently frequent and cxtensive to keep us 
busy for many days, and within easy walking 
distance of the river, so that our cutters were 
able to return each evening to the camp and 
comparative comfort. 

Our “crew” consisted of ten men—nine 
Caribs and an Indian whosc name was Diego 
Casco. Had we known that the latter was an 
“undesirable,” it gocs without saying that he 


would never have entered our service ; but we 
didn’t. Everybody else seemed aware of it— 
in fact, it was generally admitted that among 
cunning thieves, lazy vagabonds, and out-and- 
out scoundrels there was none to beat Diego for 
miles around. But we, in our ignorance and 
precipitation, mistook him for an honest man, 
and gave him an honest man’s chances—engaging 
him to complete our crew. In the selection of 
such a staff one requires to exercise considerable 
caution, but at that time both Anson and 
myself were novices, and unacquainted with the 
fact that a patron is very much at the mercy of 
his men. We proposed staying in the bush for 
at least three months, and in that space of tim: 
much may happen. Any merchant in the 
country will readily purchase rubber without 
asking awkward questions; while the stuff 
itself is sufficiently valuable to tempt the weak. 
Should one’s crew mutiny, therefore, there is 
little chance of outside aid when the nearest 
settlement is fifty miles or more away. 

Our first insight into Diego’s character came 
on the third day after we had taken to land. 
We rationed our men, as is the custom in such 
cases, and, as rations go in Central America, we 
were very liberal. We provided everything the 
men could wish for excepting meat, and that the 
native labourer never expects. Our only pro- 
vision in this direction was to appoint one of 
our crew as “camp hunter,” and supply him 
with a smooth-bore and ammunition. The men 
took it in turns to scour the bush for game, and 
since deer, armadillos, guatusos, wild boars, 
turkeys, and native pheasants abounded, the 
hunter seldom returned empty-handed ; but, 
failing fresh meat, our mozos had to do without, 
while Anson and I fell back upon our reserve of 
tinned meats. 

When it came to Diego’s turn to play the 
hunter it appears that, instead of seeking game, 
he idly passed the day in some neighbouring 
arbour, returning to camp with an empty bag 
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fust before sundown. I was abroad with the 
cutters that day and had not yet returned, but 
Anson, who had remained on duty in camp, met 
the Indian as he returned, gun in hand, and 
evidently in a very sulky mood. 

“Well, Diego, what luck?” he inquired, in 
a pleasant way. 

“None at all,” 
“ Didn’t look for any, either,” 


was Diego’s muttered reply. 
he added. 


Anson, rather hotly ; “and it’s a bit too costly 
to make it common fare.” 

“ Well, [reckon we ought to share it,” growled 
the Indian. 


“Oh, do you?” came from my partner. 


“ And, pray, how often do patrons furnish a 
meat diet ? Why, even when you're at home 
I'll warrant you get none.” 

Diego smiled wickedly, 


and toyed with his 


“With @ savage howl he rushed towards the Indian just as I arrived upon the scene.” 


“What do you mean?” demanded Anson. 
“Surely you haven’t been shirking the easiest 
job in the camp?” 

“T ain't done no huntin’, anyway. And 
what’s more, I don’t intend to do any,” he 
answered. “ Besides,” he continued, ‘“ why 
should I tramp my feet off huntin’ for meat 
when you’ve got cases full of it here, an’ all 
Teady for eatin’ ?” 


“ That’s our private store, my man,” retorted 
Vol, xxxvi.—6, 


gun. “I know I don’t, an’ that’s why, when I 
see it lying around here in plenty, I mean to 
have some,” was his impertinent reply. 

“Mean to, eh?” howled Anson, who now 
saw what the fellow was driving at, and was 
simply astounded at his cheek. “ Aren’t you 
flying rather high, Diego ?”’ he queried, caus- 
tically, but a derisive grunt was all that the 
Indian vouchsafed by way of reply. 

“Anyway, if you take my advice, you will 
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not forget yourself, or I may be forced to strong 
measures,” urged Anson. 

“ Bah! What could you do?” rejoined the 
Indian. “‘ See—I have you nicely covered,” he 
continued, nonchalantly. And, suiting the 
action to the word, he raised the gun to his 
shoulder and, screwing up one eye, glanced 
along the barrel in a very ugly fashion with the 
other. Whether the native really intended to 
shoot at Anson or no is still an open question, 
but shoot he did ; for Anson—naturally alarmed 
at Dicgo’s action—instinctively put his hand to 
his hip for his revolver, and—well, that did it ! 

Considering that scarcely ten paces separated 
them, it is little short of marvellous that my 
partner was not blown to pieces. Instead, 
however, one tiny shot alone reached him, 
lodging in his forearm and causing quite a minor 
wound. With a savage howl he rushed towards 
the Indian just as I arrived upon the scene with 
the nine Caribs, fortunately in time to prevent 
further trouble. Diego was soon overpowered 
and disarmed, and, precaution being the better 
part of valour, we had him tied up and deposited 
in his quarters, for otherwise he would be likely 
to pay us a surprise visit during the night. 

Serious as it was, we, nevertheless, soon forgot 
the incident, for the next morning, just as we 
were sitting down to our five o'clock breakfast, 
two of the Caribs, struggling beneath the weight 
of the stalwart miscreant, put in an appearance 
at the entrance of our hut. They had brought 
the Indian thither at his own request, and, 
standing there in front of us and looking rather 
sheepish, he asked our pardon for his misbe- 
haviour of the previous evening. His excuse 
was a very lame one—more like adding insult to 
injury—for he confessed to having comman- 
deered a bottle of our “ fine old rye,” which he 
had consumed single - handed during the day, 
the result being that he was quite irresponsible 
on returning to camp in the evening. We 
forgave him, however, and decided to forget the 
affair, merely resolving to keep a closer eye upon 
our stores in the future and see that Diego was 
never again permitted to handle firearms. 

A week went by, and our luck still lasted. 
The men returned each evening with as much 
rubber as they could well carry ; and had we 
decided to term'nate our expedition there and 
then and sell off our produce at current market 
prices, the result would have been highly satis- 
factory to all concerned. But it was far too 
good a thing to leave, and we resolved to con- 
tinue, not only for the stipulated three months, 
but as long as the supply of rubber lasted. 

On the twelfth day we deemed it advisable to 
abandon our first camp and, travelling tarther 


up-stream, commence operations upon a new 
site, for by that time the near supply of the 
precious goma was exhausted. and our men had 
to tramp too far afield to enable them to return 
by sunset. It was no easy job moving, for 
altogether we must then have possessed about 
sixteen or seventeen hundredweight of rubber, 
represented by some fifty-five or sixty bales ; 
and those which we could not accommodate in 
the boats we had to tow behind us as we pulled 
up-stream. 

Eventually it became necessary to dispatch 
someone to the nearest settlement for a fresh 
supply of provisions, and, although we had not 
mentioned it to him yet, we had decided to 
utilize Diego for that purpose. The start was 
fixed for the following Sunday. 

A few nights before, however, the mozo 
whose duty it was to trim the camp lanterns and 
let down our mosquito-nets foolishly left my 
net opened, with the result that I found it simply 
swarming with little tormentors when I turned 
in. Two or three times I arose and endeavoured 
to whisk them all out with a towel, but it was 
useless—invariably a few of the more wideawake 
ones retired unseen to the corners, to return 
to business again immediately I lay down anew 
—so I decided to try to smoke them out. Rising 
once more, I found my pipe, after a great deal of 
groping, and charged it; then, not wishing to 
disturb Anson by striking a match within our 
little apartment, I stepped just outside the 
ramada, clad only in top-boots and pyjamas. 

On reaching the open I at once observed a 
light gleaming through the trees in the direction 
of the mozos’ camp, which was situated some 
forty or fifty yards farther along the bank. It 
seemed strange that anyone should be astir at 
that hour. 

Mosquitoes know from experience that they 
have little chance of penetrating the tough hides 
of the Caribs, and thus they seldom worry them 
as they do the white man, and never sufficiently 
to disturb them in their slumber. Nor could I 
find any other explanation of this vigil, so the 
only remedy was to creep round to the men’s 
quarters and investigate for myself. 

This I did, and from my hiding-place beneath 
the trees saw that the marauders were Diego 
Casco and one of the Caribs. ‘The scoundrels, 
thinking that we were fast asleep, were carrying 
bale after bale of rubber to the boats, evidently 
with the intention of making off with a goodly 
portion before sunrise. 

“ Tonto” (fool). Diego observed to his com- 
panion, as he helped him to shoulder a good- 
sized bale of the precious stuff; “ of course we 
must take them both, or they'll be aicer us in 
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-the one we leave behind.” These words gave 
me a further clue. Besides the rubber, both 
boats were going, so that we should not be able 
to give chase ; and thus, with little more than 
one week's provisions, my partner and I, with 
the remainder of our crew, were to be left in the 
bush, “fifty miles from anywhere,” as Anson 
sometimes put it, to look out for ourselves as 
best we could. The plot seemed to have origin- 
ated with Diego, and under his instructions the 
Carib was aiding him so rapidly that the 
promptest action alone could save the situation. 

My first thought was to spring at the rogues 
there and then, but a second one restrained me 
and told me that, unarmed as I was, it would 
scarcely be wise to tackle the twain single- 
handed. I considered myself a match for any 
of the Caribs in camp, but Diego—well, that was 
quite another matter. The former were docile 
for the most part, and of quite ordinary stature ; 
whereas Diego was an Indian, reckless to a 
degree, and a veritable giant. 

At all events, I must warn Anson, I reflected, 
and straightway started off towards the ramada, 
going as cautiously as I could. It seems, how- 
ever, that in spite of my caution I had been 
discovered, for, the sudden snapping of twigs 
behind prompting me to glance over my shoulder, 
I wheeled round just in time to face Diego’s 
confederate. 

“What does this mean, Bart ? ” I queried. 

“Tt mean, boss, dat we doan got no mo’ use 
for you at presen’,” was his impertinent response ; 
and with the last word he rushed at me, aiming 
a nasty blow at my head with a cudgel. Stepping 
aside just in time to avoid the blow, with a lucky 
shot from my right I sent him reeling backwards, 
and, tripping over a sapling behind him, he fell 
upon his back. 

I lost no time in springing upon him and 
pinning him to the ground, but my advantage 
was short-lived, for a moment afterwards I 
myself lay beside him. Diego Casco had come 
to his confederate’s assistance and, creeping up 
in the rear, had felled me with an unexpected 
and terrific blow upon the head. The blow 
stunned me at once—the usual panorama of 
stars following it, and then a long blank. 

Somewhere in the neighbourhood of’ an hour 
afterwards I regained consciousness. Gradually 
everything came back to me, and, not doubting 
that Casco and his companion were then well on 
their way down-stream, I inwardly congratulated 
myself upon the fact that they had done me no 
further injury ere leaving. 

The first thing was to arouse the camp. 
Struggling to my feet I made my way round to 
our hut, shouting as loudly as I was able as I 


went, and it was not long before one of the 
Caribs answered my call. 

“ Rouse all the camp,” I yelled, excitedly ; and 
as he ran off to do my bidding, I rushed breath- 
lessly into our own apartment. Anson yawned, 
and rubbed his eyes with his knuckles, as he 
tried to take in all I was telling him. ‘“ Come 
off—you’re gaming,” he remarked, incredulously, 
at first ; but as soon as I succeeded in convincing 
him that it was no fairy tale, he was up and wide- 
awake in a moment. 

“ Both boats gone, right enough !”” he ejacu- 
lated, as we reached the river-bank, “ and about 
a third of our rubber.” Then, with that 
resource peculiar to our Yankee cousins, he set 
about discovering the next best thing to a boat. 

“ Gee-oshua’s ghost !’’ he suddenly exclaimed, 
with delight ; “if the varmints ain’t overlooked 
some of the paddles! That’s good! Now for 
the boat,” he added. Nor was he long in making 
clear his intention, and in putting all hands to 
work dismantling the ramada and carrying to the 
waterside the canes of which it was built. “ It 
would take too long to cut fresh ones,” he gasped, 
and further explained how he intended to fashion 
a raft of canes and some bales of the remaining 
rubber, for few products are more buoyant than 
the latter when in the crude state. 

The canes were crossed and lashed closely 
together, and the flooring thus made was firmly 
secured over eight large bales of rubber, the 
result being a splendid raft which had taken not 
more than twenty-five minutes in all to make ; 
and half an hour from the time I had come to my 
senses found me, with Anson and three of our 
strongest paddlers, starting on our chase. 

We paddled for hours without a stop, and it 
would be difficult indeed to describe our excite- 
ment. The anxiety with which we scanned the 
Tiver ahead as we rounded each bend was almost 
painful, and at one time Anson came very near 
firing at a huge log anchored in the middle of the 
stream (for he had not forgotten our little 
armoury), and I must confess that at first sight 
it did look rather like a boat in the distance. 

On and on we pulled, hoping to come upon 
the fugitives at every turn, but up to two o’clock 
in the afternoon we had not sighted them. 

Shortly after that hour, however, as we turned 
a bend, hugging the shore as closely as possible 
in order to waste no time, Anson gave a sudden 
start. ‘‘ Hailstones!” he whispered. “If that 
weren't a nigger’s laugh I jist heard, my name 
ain’t Curly Anson no more.” 

As matters turned out, no change of name on 
Anson’s part was necessary, for a moment or two 
later we all heard an unmistakable laugh not 
very far away, and, moreover, a few more strokes 
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“Bartolome was on his knees, pleading for his life, while Diego Casco stood over him with a cruel-looking knife.’ 
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of the paddles brought us to the head of the bend 
and revealed two boats moored by the river- 
bank some few hundred yards ahead. 

“Make a bee-line for the bank—quick, ye 
varmints,” squealed the American, excitedly, 
“and hitch on to yon tree overhangin’ the 
water.” 

We were not long in carrying out these 
instructions, and, having done so, he and I 
quickly jumped ashore. 

“Come on. We'll creep upon them from the 
land side,” said Anson; and, addressing the 
Caribs on the raft, he added, “ You fellows will 
drift down to where the boats are and get into 
conversation with the rascals. Spin ’em a good 
yarn, an’ we'll do the rest. Now, off with you !” 

The big American simply chuckled with 
delight as we threaded our way quietly through 
the forest, and every now and then pulled at his 
belt to make sure that his six-shooter was handy. 
‘Say, partner,” he laughed, “I guess this is the 
longest journey we’ve ever made in pyjamas ; 
but it’s big game we’re after, an’ don’t you 
forget it. Sport in the Rockies ain’t in it with 
this.” 

The raft and its occupants naturally travelled 
faster than we did, and thus reached the rendez- 
vous first, although even when we arrived the 
thieves had not yet noticed them; and as we 
took up our positions behind two huge trees 
another hideous guffaw rang in our ears, while 
we could see not only the scoundrel who uttered 
it, but the scene which provoked it. 

What we saw was the missing Carib— 
Bartolome, the thief—on his knees, earnestly 
pleading for his life, while Diego Casco stood 
over him with a cruel-looking knife. 

“No, no, amigo,” the latter was saying, “I 
can do the rest of the journey by myself. You've 
answered my purpose, an’ it’s safer to put you 
out of the way.” The Indian giggled as he said 
this, and continued: ‘‘ Safer—yes, an’ cheaper, 
too, for it’s little I’d get out of this haul if I had 
to split the rubber with you.” 

“Ah, Diegito,” wailed the trembling Carib, 
“if it is the rubber you're fretting about you can 
have it all—but only spare my life. Surely you 
wouldn’t have murder on your soul ? ” 

“* Dios! Another life or two won't worry 
me,” was the reply, followed by a broad grin. 
“* You do make me laugh,” the Indian added. 
‘* Fancy you, after all the bold deeds you have 
boasted of, down there on your knees pleadin’ 
for mercy like some helpless child ! 


“ But time's up.” he grunted, suddenly ; and 
the smile which he had worn a moment ago gave 
place to a horribly fiendish expression as he 
raised his knife ready for the blow which was 
intended to rid him at once of his confederate 
and a possible witness against him, 

The blow never fell, for at that moment the’ 
Caribs upon the raft hailed the would - be 
murderer, who was so startled by the unexpected 
salute that he seemed to be quite dazed for a 
while, and stood there gazing vacantly towards 
the river. But he was not long in regaining his 
composure, and a few seconds later darted to 
the water’s edge, sprang upon the raft, and 
prepared to hack its occupants to pieces. 
Simultaneously Anson and I ran from our 
cover and, rushing past the runaway Carib, 
followed Diego to the raft. 

“T’ve got a mighty fine bead on you, sonny,” 
roared my partner, as he covered the raving 
Indian with his trusty Colt ; “‘so ye’d be wiser 
to drop that knife an’ give up.” 

“ Mil diabolos!” That was the reply the 
scoundrel flung at us, and the last sentence 
he ever uttered; for, on seeing that we had 
cornered him, he dived headlong into the river 
and—well, there is a great deal of soft mud at 
the bottom of the Patuca in places, and huge 
boulders hidden beneath the water in others, 
with innumerable alligators, occasional sharks, 
and no end of strong currents, so that, in the 
absence of evidence, it would amount merely 
to speculation were I to attempt an ex- 
planation as to why he never came to the 
surface again. 

That is how we recovered a goodly portion of 
our stolen rubber. 

And now for the sequel, although [ am tempted 
to omit it, since the “ joke,” if such it may be 
termed, was distinctly against us. 

Delighted with the success of our chase, we 
shook hands with ourselves and each other all 
the way back to camp, journeying throughou 
the night instead of resting, and landing there 
early the next morning. Then came the hardest 
blow of all—the five men we had left in charge 
had disappeared, and so had the remainder of 
our rubber! Evidently taking a leaf from 
Anson's book, they had fashioned a raft similar 
to his, followed us closely down the stream, 
passed us under cover of night, and probably, 
by the time we discovered the loss, had disposed 
of their ill-gotten gains and reached a safe 
hiding-place ! 


Hotel-Keeping in 
the Wilds. 


By LIONEL HEWSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED BUCHANAN. 


How two ex-members of the Cape Mounted Rifles embarked on hotel-keeping out on the veldt, and 


the amusing trials and tribulations that befell them. 


Evidently the South African host requires 


to be a man of rare resource and unfailing good humour. 


OME years ago, having completed 
three years’ service in the Cape 
wait Mounted Rifles, and possessing a lit le 
NAA capital, I thought that I had had 
: quite enough of soldiering, and that 
civilian life would be an agieeable change, 
It was difficult to de- 
cide what to do. To 
leave the reg ment 
and then waste one’s 
time and money 
searching for an open 
ing would have been 
absurd, and I decided 
that, if 1 could induce 
one of my comrades 
to join me in some 
enterprising specula- 
tion, it would be my 
safest plan. I knew 
the very man—Cor 
poral Bridges. He 
was accounted 
wealthy, was a friend 
of mine, and, being 
a gentleman, wa. all 
I could desire. 
While the idea of 
obtaining Bridges as 
my partner was warm 
within me I hastened 
to the ‘“ non-coms.’” 
quarters, and, regard- 
less of their sanctity, 
burst into Bridges’s 
rooms. He, wise 
mortal on such a hot 
day, was doing what 
the Cape Mounicd 
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“** What's the matter? Pondos rising?” he growled, crosely.” 


Rifles call ‘‘ blanket fatigue ’—that is, he was 
sleeping. 

“What’s the matter? Pondos rising?” he 
growled, crossly, rubbing his eyes as he sat up. 

“Nothing ; only I—er—that is, I wanted to 
have a chat with you,” I stammered. 

Well, in the end we 
talked, became ani- 
mated over the 
question of what we 
should sink ourmoney 
in, and at length de- 
cided to buy a certain 
store and hotel called 
Ingele Nek. 

It was a business 
situated in a pleasant 
sporting district, was 
profitable, and was 
certainly the most 
comfortable of its 
kind. The Cape 
Mounted Rifles alone 
were a good source of 
revenue to it, as it 
was the half-way 
house bet ween Pondo 
land and Griqualand 
East ; consequently, 
the numerous di s- 
patch-riders, men 
fetching pay, and 
officers constantly 
going onleave stopped 
there to rest and feed 
their horses and them- 
selves. 

Neither of us had 
any experience of 
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hotel-keeping, but were fully alive to our own 
powers of doing that or anything else. As I 
was ready to apply for my discharge and Bridges 
was not, he remarked, dryly, ‘“ You will be able 
to learn the ropes before I arrive, and should be 
able to give me a few hints.” 

“ Rather,” I answered, gaily, though feeling 
just a little impressed with a sense of impending 
danger. In Bridges’s company I would not have 
minded facing any odds ; but, being somewhat 
bashful, I did not altogether relish the idea of 
satisfying half-famished travellers by myself. 
The impression enlarged and became oppressive, 
but I said nothing; and in due course the 
necessary purchase was arranged, and I set out 
for Ingele Nek, fifty-five miles off, on my old 
troop-horse, amidst the cheerful farewells of my 
comrades, with my mind full of advice. During 
that ride I more than once felt a wild desire to 
turn and gallop back ; but I suppose the same 
sort of courage that won Waterloo came to my 
rescue, and I rode doggedly on. At Ingele Nek 
I found Bridges’s friend, little Biggs, who was 
to help me with the taking over of stock—a 
capital arrangement, for I knew nothing of the 
relative values of Kaffir blankets and beads. 

Whilst the late proprietor and Biggs went over 
the articles I wrote them down in a ledger— 
such interesting items as: ‘Two bars soap 
(common) at sixpence=one 
shilling; half-pound nails at one 
shilling == sixpence; one double 
bed with cover = ten pounds.” 

Eventually it was all finished, and 
we drank a bottle of champagne, at 
the new owners’ expense, to our 
mutual prosperity. I now felt, un- 
accountably, very unhappy ; I had > 
written a cheque for two thousand 
pounds as if such was an event of 
daily occurrence. I suppose it was that the 
dire responsibility and glorious isolation of my 
position were beginning to dawn upon me. 
Alone I should have to meet all comers ; if they 
would only prove as amenable as I always am 
when travelling, all would be well ; but then, so 
many travellers are cross-grained and pig-headed, 
apparently imagining that an hotel-keeper is 
meant to be sworn at. Already I was studying 
life from the innkeeper’s point of view! 

I literally trembled when a four-horsed Cape- 
cart came to take away the late owner and his 
family. Their cheerful and friendly good-byes 
seemed strangely uncomforting. 

Then came the dreadful thought : would Biggs 
go away, too? Assuming a highly hospitable 
air, I went up to him, saying, “‘ Well, Biggs, I 
hope I shall have you here for a few days.” 
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“ Thanks,” he said; ‘‘ but I must get back 
home to-night ; and I’ve forty miles to do.” 

“To-night !” I gasped. ‘I am sorry you 
cannot stay.” 

And I never really did feel more sorry about 
anything in my life. When he had departed I 
confess I felt unutterably foolish as I stood there 
amongst a crowd of gaping natives. A gigantic 
bunch of keys did not make me feel any happier. 
I suppose the Kaffirs were only wondering how 
so young a man could become daas over such an 
establishment. 

In solitary state I proceeded to inspect the 
empty rooms, wishing that Bridges was there to 
keep me company. The indoor domestics eyed 
me as if I were an intruder—I never could have 
imagined an uglier lot of servants. 

At last one of them announced “ Dinner, 
baas.”” Two of them waited on me, sinfully 
pretending not to understand English, while I 
could only speak Kaffir indifferently ; so we did 
not get on as well as might have been expected. 
I discussed underdone mutton, they discussed me, 
and no one seemed to derive any satisfaction 
from the proceedings. 

When I had dined, I wandered out on to the 
stoep, where a native was in waiting for me. 

“ Funt tenga, baas”’ (‘I want to buy, sir”). 

“ Funani?” (‘What do you want?”) I 


“Their cheerfal good-byes seemed strangely uncomforting.” 
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asked, all my trading instinct coming to the 
surface. 

“* Schlagoola, Inkos.” 

“Oh, go to the deuce!” I cried, and chased 
the unfortunate native away, for I did not know 
in the least what he wanted. He departed. 
evidently wondering what manner of storekeeper 
this was who would not sell him (as I discovered 
afterwards) a spade! ‘This, of course, did my 
store a lot of Larm, for natives are touchy 
customers and require delicate handling in trade. 

Feeling savage at my own impotence, I went 
inside and slammed the door ; I was fearful of 
more customers coming. My peace was soon 
over. A loud knock at my sitting-room door 
made me shout: ‘‘ Come in!” 

In trooped my three handsome indoor servants. 
In perfect English they informed me that they 
were going home. I meekly murmured some- 
thing about wanting a month’s notice, forgetting 
that I had never made any arrangements with 
them at all, as the late proprietor had said they 
would be all right. ‘hey sniggered at my 
timidity, and stalked out. In the gathering 
darkness I found my way to the bar, whence I 
watched them go, each with a large bundle, 
presumably containing some of my newly- 
acquired property. When their charming figures 
had vanished I glanced round with a sigh and 
went back to my sitting-room. 

Idly I took up a cookery-book, when suddenly 
an awful thought occurred to me »— 

“ To-morrow is the Kokstad Cattle Show !” 

That meant there would be a large number of 
people passing through in the morning, all 
wanting breakfast ; and most of them having 
ridden twenty miles or so, would be hungry. I 
dashed off to inspect the meat-safe, which I had 
written down that afternoon as worth twelve 
shillings and sixpence. It contained about 
three pounds of wretched steak and a few eggs ! 

At this awful discovery I broke into a cold 
perspiration, from which I did not recover the 
whole night. Several times serious thoughts of bolt - 
ing came into my mind. I prayed for heavy rain, 
but—alas !—.it was the middle of the dry season. 

Altogether I spent a terrible night ; hungry 
demon faces haunted me, and when I slept for a 
few minutes I dreamt I was ina pillory, with raw 
steak and stale eggs flying about. I was glad 
to get up at 3 a.m., feeling inclincd to commence 
cooking the steak at once in order to ensure 
doing it properly. I meandered about the 
rooms, arranging a towel here, pulling about a 
dressing-table there, and gencrally feeling as 
nervous as possible. Then I gathered some 
flowers and broke one of our best vases trying to 
arrange them. At intervals I went out to see 


if any travellers were in sight, and occasionally 
I would meet my three remaining stable-boys, 
who, frightened by my haggard looks, slunk 
away ; wherefore I thought they were somewhat 
unsociable. About half-past six I put the most 
intelligent of these grooms to lighting the 
kitchen fire and frying the steak, for I was sure 
someone would come soon ; but no one came till 
eight—and that idiot of a Kaffir never took the 
steak off ! ; 

My furtive looks were at last liberally rewarded, 
for several vehicles came dashing round the 
corner from the south. I rushed to a bedroom, 
with a wild desire to hide under the bed ; but my 
Irish blood supported me, and I went boldly 
out to greet my coming guests. How cheerfully 
happy and hungry they seemed! Being mindful 
of the late proprietor’s good catering, and not 
being aware of the change of ownership, they 
were evidently in high glee at the prospect of a 
good meal. After explaining that I was the 
new owncr, I escorted the ladies into the drawing- 
room. They appeared, to my distorted mind, 
like ogres. One of them said, in quite a friendly 
way :— 

“ How you will enjoy this life!” 

And another :— 

“ Do give us a good breakfast; we're dying 
for it.” 

I answered ‘“ Yes,” mechanically, to both 
remarks—inwardly I muttered, “ Beasts !” 

Had I been wise I should have flung myself, 
there and then, on their mercy, and explained 
everything ; but I looked on them as enemies, 
refusing to think of surrendering. The men 
asked me to come round to the bar, and I chatted 
gaily as we went round. 

My misfortunes were only beginning. In 
trying to insert a corkscrew into a glass stopper 
it slipped deeply into my hand, between fore- 
finger and thumb. I felt almost glad something 
had happened, and, though I feared lockjaw, 
murmured, gloomily, “ It’s nothing.” 

More loaded carts and horsemen arrived, none 
of the travellers looking as if they had partaken 
of a meal for twenty-four hours. I grew 
desperate ; the evil moment must come, for the 
ladies were flitting about as if the place belonged 
to them, and they took a great delight in watching 
me. I never did like being stared at, and on 
that morning less than ever. I sought a 
momentary peace by going to the stables to see 
how the horses were faring. Fortunately they, 
at least, were doing well. 

When I returned to the house I round the 
gathering all sitting down expectantly. One of 
my very earliest performances had been to lay 
the table for sixteen, 
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Well, let me draw a curtain over how a lady 
saw my bleeding hand and gently insisted on 
binding it up, and how I confided to her all my 
troubles. Then I discovered that they were all 
most sympathetic. Some of the ladies made 
tea, while others went with me to the store and 
found—what I had 
forgotten — plenty of 
tinned food. 

I forgot, too, that 
one is paid for accom- 
modation, until they 
came and asked me 
how much they owed. 
Then I remembered 
Bridges’s strict in- 
junctions to charge 
full prices—and 
promptly charged 
half! I was not sorry 
when they had gone, 
though they had be- 
haved like ladies and 
gentlemen. 

In order to avoid 
any more harrowing 
and_life- shortening 
episodes of this kind, 
I persuaded the late 
proprietor’s wife to 
come out from Kck 
stad and help me for 
a few days. She 
found me a good cook 
and other servants, 
and generally put me 
on the right road to 
prosperity. 

The days till Bridges 
arrived passed 
smoothly enough but for one incident. In taking 
over a new place one is, naturally, apt to forget 

o order something that is wanted. I overlooked 

the worst thing of all—forage! A man always 
likes to feed his horse even if he cannot feed 
himself, and my offence was unpardonable. I 
was only out of it for one day, and on that day, 
of course, the only man I cordially disliked in 
South Africa rode up to the hotel. 

In a manner calculated to impress me with his 
superiority over a mere innkeeper, he demanded 
two bundles of forage for his horse. 

“I'm very sorry, but 1’m just out of it,” said 
I; “I have plenty of mealies.” 

“What !”? he cried; “no forage! I shall 
have to report this.” 

He went on till I had to tell him to cease, or I 
wculd put my boys on to clear him out. He 


"When I returned to the house I found the gathering all sitting 
down expectantly.” 
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appeared hurt, and, anxious to pacify him, I 
asked him to have a cup of tea, but the heathen 
would not be appeased, and went on his way 
grumbling. 

At last Bridges arrived ; 1 was glad to welcome 
him. He took little interest in my troubles, 

beyond appearing to 
be amused ; but when 
I contrived to add 
that I was going fora 
holiday, he exclaimed, 
quickly :— 

“No, you don’t ! I 
‘believe F’ve got in- 
fluenza coming on.” 

He carried out this 
belief most brutally, 
going to bed and 
vowing he was ill. I 
was not quite sure 
about his indisposi- 
tion, so I starved him 
to make certain. 

Our difficulties were 
not yet over, however, 
as Bridges had only 
received leave pend 
ing discharge; and, 
as a Pondo scar2 de- 

veloped a few days 
after his arrival, he 
received a telegram to 
return to Pondoland 
vat once. 1 was deter- 
mined that he should 
not return, so 1 sent 
for the district 
surgeon, a great friend 
of mine and a cousin, 
and explained matters 
to him. He understood, and certified that 
Bridges could not possibly move. 

Now, Bridges was of a thrifty nature. If he 
meant to make moncy, he did; but he also, at 
times, knew how to spend it. He began to 
curtail the household expenditure, and if I 
struck out for more napkins and linen generally 
he opposed the purchase. Then would ensue 
arguments, and we would cut each other for 
some hours. A big fight occurred about the 
position of our one swagger, double-bedded 
room. Rows took place about artistic tastes, 
such as the hanging of the pictures; but the 
worst one of all was about sugar. I wanted 
white lump, and he declared for brown soft 
sugar; it ended in both kinds being on the 
table. Visitors thought us most liberal in this, 
for very few veldt hotels ever see lump sugar. 
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comes twice a year on circuit, and 
who usually stayed a night at Ingele 
Nek because it was so comfortable. 
Now, Bridges knew about the 
judge’s advent, and conveniently 
managed to be away. 

It was a wretched day when I 
expected his lordship—raining in 
torrents. If you ever see a man 
walking in South Africa for any 
distance you may at once class him 
as atramp. In the afternoon two 
bedraggled individuals walked up 
on to the veranda and greeted me 
in what I thought was an off-hand 
manner. I wished them good day, 
and, being sure that they were 
tramps, said :— 

“T can’t give you fellows a show 
to-night, as I expect the judge along 
presently.” 


“The father apologized, saying that he so liked giving his children an airing 


and me a visit!" “Sir, I am the judge !” said one 
of the men, apparently annoyed. 
After a while we, being considered acquisitions To say I was thunderstruck would be to put 


to the local society, found ourselves inundated it mildly. His coach and fourteen horses had 
by gentle inquiries from the ladies in the district. stuck in a neighbouring spruit, and he and his 
Two home-born bachelors were distinctly exciting registrar had walked on. The judge turned out 
to the minds of the sex. This was provo- 
cative of fun, for they would come to us 
and spend money while pretending to teach 
us housekeeping, for Bridges made every 
one pay. We were not so amused when one 
asked us to give a dance ; as long as ladies 
are useful one admires them, but when they 
want to dance or become sentimental over 
one’s lonely estate, then thing are different. 
They were really very kind, and knocked 
almost forgotten tunes out of our piano. 

Our various customers were amusing 
on occasions. I remember once, when 
Bridges was away—which, by the way, he 
usually was—I went into the ‘market. 
When I came out I saw that the hotel was 
infested with children of all sizes. Some 
had our best jockey costumes on, others 
played at soldiers with our guns! The 
father, along, lanky acquaintance of mine, 
apologized, saying that he so liked giving 
his children an airing and me a visit ! 
Then he asked me round to the bar, and I. 
expecting he would want luncheon, ordered 
two fat ducks that were hanging to be 
cooked. At the bar he spent one shilling— 
one ginger-beer for himself and one for all 
his children. Pleased with his expenditure, 
he orcered his cart, informing me that he 
had brought food with him ! 

My next adventure was with the judge, who —“**Sir, 1 am the judge!" said one of the men. apparently annoyed.” 
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to be a good fellow, but his cook was a caution. 
This menial would carefully find out in turn 
everything that we had not got, and then ask 
for it. I disliked that cook. The judge after- 
wards told someone in Kokstad :— 

“‘ He’s not a bad young fellow at Ingele Nek, 
but he is sadly in want of a housekeeper.” 

Here was a new development. At first I felt 
angry, and then grateful, for if the judge said we 
ought to have a housekeeper no one could 
gainsay it. 

On Bridges’s return I propounded the house- 
keeper scheme to him, and after some demur he 
agreed. 

Finally we discovered what we wanted. She 
was thin, sour, forty-five, or thereabouts, and 
generally warranted not an attraction. Sh- 
could not get on with her own sex, so she offered 
to work for us for nothing in order to get away 
from them. We thought ourselves lucky. She 
arrived—and we no longer imagined things. 
Every moment of our days was spent in avoiding 
her. Bridges even communicated with her by 
means of notes, for he was mortally afraid of her. 
She really did improve the table and the monthly 
bills; but when I at last went away for a 
holiday, and to Europe, Bridges, not able to 
bear her any longer, sent her a note asking her 
to go. She did, and once more the hotel con- 
tinued without womanly influence. 

Many hotels in the Cape may sell liquor to 
natives, which, in our district, is very properly 
made illegal; but we honestly avoided such 
dealings. Therefore I was much annoyed one 
day to be told that a “trap” was hanging about. 
Now, a “trap” is a native in semi-official 
employ, who, when he succeeds in buying liquor, 
rushes off with it to the nearest magistrate, 
whereupon the erring innkeeper is heavily fined. 
The “trap” usually gets about five pounds for 
his services. I ask you, what will not a Kaffir 
swear to for that sum?. Besides, what is to 
prevent him obtaining liquor at one place and 
swearing he got it at another? I told my boy 
to send the gentleman round to me, and he came 
with the cringing politeness of a deceitful rogue. 
I asked him what he wanted. 

“A small sensation in a bottle, baas,” he 
answered, looking round cautiously to see if 
anyone was near. He did hs p=rt well. 

“ But I am forbidden by law to sell liquor to 
you coloured gentlemen,” I said. 

‘No one will know, baas ; no one will know,” 
he pleaded. ‘I have come a long way for it.” 

“Very well, I will get you some liquid 
refreshment,” said I. ‘‘ But first of all 1 want 
three shillings.” 

Gladiy he paid me the money, reckoning that 


he was likely now to pocket a possible five 
pounds, and I told him to wait outside till it 
was dark. I then filled a bottle with cold tea, 
corked i. very tightly, and rubbed brandy about 
the cork and neck, so that he might suspect 
nothing. He went away deeply grateful, mur- 
muring that I was “ Bynie moot umhlungu,” 
which meant that I was exceedingly nice. 

In due course we were summoned before the 
magistrate of the district, and had to ride 
twenty miles in a blazing sun, so Bridges did not 
admire my cunning at all. We were honourably 
acquitted when the bottle was opened and was 
found to contain only cold tea. But we had to 
pay our own expenses, and only had the three 
shillings in return, which Bridges said did not 
show a business spirit in me. 

For a long time we had a pet monkey, one 
Wisp ;_he was a dear little fellow, and so clever 
that whenever he was left out at night he would 
pull a piece of chain up and down our galvanized 
iron roof to inform us of his predicament. 
Sometimes he would bring perhaps a hundred 
apples from an unsuspecting fruit convoy and 
place them carefully in the dining-room. Also 
we missed various items, so finally we watched 
him and located his retreat in the garden. 
There we found napkin-rings, matches, oranges, 
etc., and didn’t he chatter at our discovery ! He 
had a mania, too, for undoing parcels, so our 
native cook one day rolled a dead snake up in 
piles of brown paper, tied it up, and left it on 
the veranda table. Along came Wisp, while we 
watched, and promptly proceeded to tear up 
the paper to bits, till he suddenly came to the 
snake. Then he gave one huge bound in the air, 
and rushed away, chattering. We laughed” 
heartily ; but he was very offended, and never 
touched another parcel. 

Sometimes we would have native chiefs 
passing through with their retinues, and they 
were a nuisance, for it was hard to know how to 
treat them. Sigcau, paramount chief of Pondo- 
land, was rather hurt because we gave him his 
food outside ; he received a thousand a year 
from the Cape Government, and might be 
excused a little pride. He was a lump of a 
fellow, wearing an old Prussian uniform. 
Umschlangaso, the exiled chief of Pondoland, 
dwelt quite close to us, and a good fellow he was, 
being an excellent shot, and well-informed. 

All around us were thousands of natives 
belonging to a tribe called Xesibies (pronounced 
Kesibies), and, naturally enough, we saw a good 
deal of these gentlemen. They dealt with our 
store, and so considered themselves as closely 
allied to us, we encouraging that idea. At 
Christmas we held Kathr races and gave 
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numerous prizes, which were not costly ; but, 
nevertheless, ui 1cids for each event would 
sometimes number three hundred horses, for our 
black brother at the Cape is essentially a sports- 
man. In many respects he is ak'n to an Irish- 
man in temperament ; for both love horses, both 
lke a hunt, and both enjoy fighting. 

But to return to the races. Perhaps there 
would be ten thousand spectators, all wildly 
excited. Fatalities often occurred without any 
particular notice and without interference to the 
sport ; the bedies were carried to one side and 
handed over to women as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened. 

To start a field of three hundred natives is no 
easy task, as they are all inten on yelling and 
showing off. Once away, the :.yne is wonderful. 
A column of dust 
rises from the 
ground, leaving in 
its trail struggling 
ponies and riders, 
while the rest 
career madly on, 
jostling, crossing, 
crowding, and 
generally com- 
mitting enough 
offences to be 
warned off for life, 
had they been 
racing under 
Jockey Club rules 
—and all fora first 
prize consisting of 
a ten-shilling 

* blanket ! 

At the end of 
the day this huge 
concourse forms 
up, and from a 
distance of a few 
hundred yards 
comes — galloping 
wildly towards 
their entertainers, 
halting with mar 
vellous dexterity 
within a few yards 
of them; then, 
in loud, guttural 
tones, shouting 
“ Inkoos,’” their right hands all aloft in salute. 
Then, satisficd, they take their various bridle- 
paths to their kraals, where they continue the 
festivities by imbibing Kaffir beer. 

The women are not without sporting instincts, 
too, tor they have a must excellent way of 


“A column of dust rises from the ground, leaving in its trail struggling : 
ponies and riders.” ing. 


cealng with breach of promise cases. If a 
luckless swain makes a promise of marriage to 
a dusky maiden and fails to fulfil it, seven or 
cight of her tribal sisters will paint themselves 
hideous and, armed with long sticks, wait on 
the defaulting lover. If he refuses to think 
better of his conduct or to pay a fine, he is nearly 
beaten to death. One of my grooms once erred 
in this respect, and I earned his undying grati- 
tude by paying two pounds to the infuriated 
damsel, thus saving his skin. But, admittedly, 
it is a sporting way of settling affairs of this 
kind. How much more in eresting such pro- 
cedure would be at home ! 

I must not forget my Basuto princess. She 
was a beautiful girl, nearly six feet high, and 
with the figure of a goddess. One day she 
arrived at my 
hotel on her way 
back to her own 

ople, for the 
chief she had been 
married to filled 
her with loathing. 
She fell seriously 
ill of a fever, and 
I did all I could 
to make her com- 
fortable and well. 
She was well- 
featured and 
picturesque, and 
of charming tem- 
perament. She 
departed full of 
gratitude. 

In conclusion, I 
must retail my 
experience of the 
kindness of Mo- 
leni, the headman 
of our district, a 
worthy Kaffir, and 
one evidently 
burdened with 
much sympathy. 

One _ glorious 
winter's morn I 
saw a party of 
natives approach 
When they 

came near I saw 
that old Moleni headed the procession. 

I returned his grave salute and beckoned to 
him to approach. The usual flowery compli- 
ments having been paid, I saw he had some 
serious business on hand, so, through my inter- 
preter, I asked him what it was, whereat the 
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numerous girls who were with him grinned 
sheepishly, displaying splendid sets of 
teeth. 
In a judicial manner Moleni spoke. 
“Inyegarn (my Kaffir name), we have seen 
you living alone for many moons, and that is 
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as much out of kindness as from any desire cf 
profit. 

“Thank you, Moleni,’”’ I answered ; “ but I 
do not want any wives.” 

“You love a white woman, then ?” 

“No; but I certainly cannot accept your offer.” 


“You can have as many as you like at four head of oxen each.” 


good for no man. You should have wives ; 
therefore I have brought you the fattest girls 
from my kraal; they will attend to all your 
wants, and you can have as many as you like 
at four head of oxen each. Any that do not 
suit you, you may return. It is not well to live 
alone. Inyegarn, therefore take them.” 

He never imagined that such a tempting offer 
could be refused—an offer made, I really believe, 


“Well, Inyegam knows his own business 
best,” said Moleni, ruefully; and, turning to 
the buxom girls, who looked sadly disappointed, 
he said :— 

“ Amba kei 1” (“Go home !”’) 

Moleni, after a glass of whisky, also wended 
his way home, with a present of tobacco in his 
pouch, no doubt wondering at the strange ways 
of the white man. 
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Nature's ‘‘ Bomb-Dropping’’—A Narrow Shave—A Javanese Band, etc. 


OMB-DROP- 
PING from 
aeroplanes, one 
of the latest 
forms of war- 
fare, has an 
interesting parallel in Nature. 
Pinus Coulteri, a Californian 
pine-tree, adopts much the 
same method of distributing 
its seeds. The fruits, or seeds, 
resemble a butterfly’s wing, 
and are carried by the wind 
for great distances. When 
one of these “ wings” knocks 
up against a twig or other 
solid object, or becomes fixed 
anywhere, the seed, which 
is located at the small end, 
is liberated, and falls to earth 
for all the world like a bomb 
dropped from a_ flying 
machine.. The accompanying 
photograph shows the 
“wings” before and after 
the release of the seed, 
and also the “ projectile” 
itself. 

The photograph reproduced 
below shows a very unusual 
motor - car accident which 
might have had serious 
results. During a_ practice 
spin on a soft track, going 
at about sixty-five miles an 


Nature's “ bomb-dropping "—The fying seed-pods of a Californian 
pine, which “explode” on striking an object, and discharge the 
seed like a projectile. 


hour, a racing automobile 
skidded and hit the fence 
with such force that a two- 
by-four-inch post was driven 
right through the radiator, 
a one-by-six-inch board also 
passing through and grazing 
the driver’s left hand, just 
missing the back of the seat. 
The mechanician, _ luckily, 
was not “on board” during 
the trip, and so escaped 
death, for the board was so 
broken off as to sharpen the 
end, which would have gone 
through him like a sword. 
The driver, though he 
escaped impalement, was 
thrown about ten feet and 
buried under the machine, 
and was unconscious for 
some time after being extri- 


cated. Two days later, after 
the machine had been re- 
paired, it won, with the 


same driver, a ten-mile 
race against five other com- 
petitors. 

Our first picture on the 
opposite page shows a primi- 
tive ferry-bcat on the Upper 
Euphrates that carries pas- 
seng.rs or goods from one 
side of the river to the other. 
Carriages are conveyed across 


An extraordinary motoring accident—While this racing-car was travelling at sixty-five miles an hour it struck a fence with such force 


that a post and board were driven clean throug: the radiator, missing the driver by a hair's bread.h, and actually grazing his 


hand. 
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bett I etephone Exnibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Exposition 
the world has ever seen.”—President Hadley of 
Yale, in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


VERY American should feel it a 

duty as well asa privilege to visit 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
view its never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science and 
Industry. 


In all this assemblage of wonders, 
combining the highest accomplish- 
ments of creative genius and mechan- 
ical skill, there is none more wonder- 
ful than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 
welcome visitors sit at ease while the 
marvel of speech transmission is 


pictorially revealed and told in story. 
They listen to talk in New York, 
three thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far-off 
Atlantic Coast; they witness a dem- 
onstration of Transcontinental teleph- 
ony which has been awarded the 
Grand Prize of Electrical Methods of 


Communication. 


This Transcontinental Line has 
taken the thought, labor and ingenuity 
of some of the greatest minds in the 
scientific world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful universal 
service of the Bell System, which 
makes possible instant communication 
between all the people of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers 
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for a medji*ieh (about a 
dollar), whe passengers 
pay a few piastres. ‘Lhe 
method of progression is 
by poling up-stream ; the 
current then carries the 
boat across to a point 
much below the landing- 
I after which it is 
poled up to the right 
destination. The boat is 
guided from one bank to 
the other bya huge sweep 
fixed to a pin on the 
elevated stern. The pecu- 
liarly-formed stern is in 
order to allow the native 
carts to be shipped with 
ease. The garments of 
the crew are most un- 
sailor-like, and seem 
admirably adapted for 
getting in the way. 
The gentle, dark- 
skinned inhabitants of 
Java have their own ideas 
as to the production of . A primitive ferry-boat on the Upper Euphrates. 
music. One of their From a Piho'o. by Underwood & Uni 
favourite instruments is 
the onklong, made from bamboo reed, with which these down till they produce the required tone, each onklong 
tropical lands abound. The size of the bamboos found would having cnly three, or even two, notes, which is produced 
be sufficient in variety to build a large church organ. by tapping the bamboo. Several musicians have to play 
The Javanese band seen in the photograph employs the _ together to produce any semblance of a tune. 
organ principle, very much modified. ‘Ihe bamboos are cut One is accustomed to seeing curious street scenes in 


wood. 


: nant i tee 
A “bamboo band” in Java—The sections of bamboo, when tapped, give out organ-like notes, 


From a Photo, ty Underwood & Underwood. 
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Experience 
Necessary 


Just send your name and address and I'll tell you 
i ing opportunity. I 


JOBS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


IPLAY NO FAVORITES. I’ve got an equal oppor- 
tunity for both men and women, no matter where 
they liveor what they do. If YOU'RE AMBITIOUS, 
WILLING TO BE SHOWN, ready to work at an 
ever growing big profit business, just write me a 
letter or post card and I’ll show you a line of goods 
that are real money makers. Not jim cracks or 
has beens, but good live merchandise put up in a 
nifty way to sell fast and bring back order after 
order, That's the kind of business you want. 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL AS THIS 


‘There is absolutely n: 
Goodovitch is makin. 
made $52. 
orders in 9 hours. 
in 26 hours. 0. 


Leo: $90.00 
F. Wright made $25.80 profit the 
first day. Mrs. H. W. Hull made $7.50 the first 
eight hours she worked. 
Do you now enjoy an income like these folks, im 
cash? You can do it if you will write to me at once. 


Sust make up your mind that you will work 


with Davis and you can bank on it that you will 
be backed to the limit. 


, WRITE QUICK FOR TERRITORY 
RUSH THE COUPON 


Save your territory by writing SFREE 


now, There’ssome open. You 
will have to act at once if you 
Gout want to nie this slori- r, 
ous chance. Money cannot 
buy territory after it is .¢@ E.M. DAVIS, Pres. 

laced. Representatives Pd 641 Davis Bidg. 
Tgivethem. Getyours. Chicago, IM. 

‘ust send name and ad- Dear Sir:—Save me territory 
Mr. Davis, and send along 


full particulars about your pro- 
position. Please Rush to 


want, but RU! 
Do it 


ELM. DAVIS. (7 name._--eone-eeeonneeee eee 


S41 DAVISBLDG. #7 


CHICAGO. ILL. Address ......----------------------00-+ 


More Vital Energy 
For You 


Our Magnetic Abdominal and 
Bidney Vitalizer does what all 
the medicine on earth cannot do. 
It gives Life, Tone and Vigor to 
the blood and nerves, overcoming 
congestion, soreness and pain, by 
rapid circulation. 


Be Well and Strong 


through this wonderful inven- 
tion which floods the system with 
magnetism and gives Strength to 
the Back, Kidneys, Liver, Stom- 
ach and Bowels, instilling buoy- 
ancy, tone and rejuvenating vital- 
ity into the whole organism, mak- 
ing you feel like a new being. 


The Secret of Health 


isa good circulation of the bloud, 
for the blood Is the life of the 


body and magnetism is the life of the blood. 


We make magnetic vitalizers for every part of the body 
from head to feet, for restoring lost vitality to every 


organ, nerve and tissue, relieving weakness of any kind 
in any part of the system through a vigorous circulation. 


Kidney Trouble 
Lame Back 


Rheumatism, Lumbago, Liver 
and Bowel trout Nervous 
ness, Constipation and pelvic 
weakness have been cured in 
multitudes of cases by our Ab 
dominal and Kidney Vitalize: 
according to the words of those 
who say they have been cured to 
stay cured after medicine had / 
failed. 


Magnetic Force 


is the only force that 2 


tually in- ¥ 


stills new life into the system. Itis 
infallible in its action and restores 
lost energy in exact proportion to 
the amount of power applied. 


If you could only understand that when your body is 
weak it needs Vitality and not medicine your troubles 
would soon end. Magnetic force is like Bottled Sun- 
shine in its life giving effect upon the system and sup- 
plies the energy, force and power to help Nature cure 
disease in her own way. It putssteam into the human 
engine and makes the internal organs do their work 
thoroughly in purifying the blood. 


ror Free Book 


ema”, For 
by F. J. THACHER, M.D. 
giving full information and instruc- 
tion regarding the use of magnetism 
for restoring lost vitality to blood 
and nerves. Describe your case fully 
and we will advise you free of charge, 
how to apply magnetism for treating 
any weakness or disease, and will 


(= send you all the proof and evidence, 


A then you can be your own judge. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Inc. 


Suite 808, 110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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THE END OF THEIR OLD ENEMY.” 


SEE PAGE 105, 


ON THEIR FACES, SOUGHT TO HASTEN 
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A strange and dramatic story of the sea, showing how a 
worthless son was punished for his misdeeds. The Author, 
who is himself an officer in the mercantile marine, writes : 
“The narrative is absolutely true, and was told to me 
by two apprentices who were on the ship at the time, 
and were afterwards transferred to the vessel in which I 
was serving. The events happened about 1902. 
deemed it advisable to change the names of the people and 
ship concerned, but the correct names are supplied to 
you in confidence.” 


I have 


rvs RHE Rutherhorn, four-masted barque, 
K } of Liverpool, was well on her way 
see from New South Wales to San 
| Francisco, with a cargo of gas coal. 

Four bells had just struck, in the 
middle watch, and the mate stretched himself 
lazily. 

“Two o'clock; another two hours!” he 
murmured to himself. ‘I reckon the twelve 
to four a.m. watch in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean is about as near an approach to a grave- 
yard as one could find.” 

Suddenly there was a wild cry of “ Fire! 
fire !”” and Lucas, the youngest apprentice, came 
rushing along the deck from aft. The look of 
terror on the boy’s face told the mate that 
something serious had happened. 

“What the blazes are you shouting about, 
Lucas ? ”’ he asked. 

“The ship’s on fire, sir,” sobbed the boy. 


Vol. xxxvi.—7, 


“T was down aft, and saw the smoke 
coming out. of the coal, and some of it is red- 
hot.” 

“Well, you needn’t make such a song about 
it, boy. This isn’t the first ship that’s been on 
fire, is it?” 

Jack J——, the mate, was walking towards 
the companion-way as he said this, and although 
his tone implied calm indifference, yet the 
expression on his face, could the lad have seen 
it, was resolute enough. 

“Go and get all hands on deck, while I call 
the captain,’ he ordered, as he disappeared 
below. 

“ Are you there, sir?” he called out at the 
captain’s door. 

“What is it, Mr. 
captain, half asleep. 

“Ship’s on fire, sir,” 
laconically, 


J—?” inquired the 


answered the mate, 


Too 


The captain sprang out of his bunk and 
hastily began dressing. 

“T’m coming,” he cried to the mate. “ Call 
all hands on deck.” 

“T have done so, sir,” responded the mate, 
and made for the deck again. 

By this time the crew, a cosmopolitan crowd 
of Britishers, Dutchmen, and “ Dagoes,” had 
assembled at the break of the poop, and it was 
apparent, by the look of concern on their faces, 
that Lucas had not been sparing with his descrip- 
tion of how the fire was raging. 

“ Starboard watch, batten down all hatches,” 
ordered the mate. ‘See that they are made 
as air-tight as possible,” he added to Rodgers, 
the second mate. ‘‘ Port watch, cover up all 
ventilators, shift all stores out of the lazarette 
aft, and nail a tarpaulin over the hatchway 
as you come out.” 

“The only thing we can do is to make the 
hold as air-tight as possible,” said the captain 
to the mate, as he came on deck. “ Have you 
seen to this, Mr. J——?” 

“Yes, sir. The men are at it now.” 

“T suppose Horace is along with the men?” 
added the captain. 

“ Well, sir, I can’t say that I have seen him,” 
replied the mate. 

“Here, Smith”—to the eldest apprentice, 
who was passing with a bundle of tarpaulins 
—‘‘have you seen the third mate ?” 

“Yes, sir. I called him, and told him that 
the ship was on fire, but he said that he couldn’t 
get up because he had a pain in his back.” 

“T’d like to give him an everlasting pain in 
the neck,” muttered the mate angrily to him- 
self. “ Talk about like father like son; I can’t 
imagine how the old man came to have a boy 
like that, and in any case I can’t understand 
him bringing him to sea with him., The impu- 
dent cur!” 

Jack J—— shared the rest of the crew’s feelings 
with regard to.the third mate. From the first 
the disrespectful way in which the fellow treated 
his father, and his irritating air of self-import- 
ance—which invariably vanished as soon as 
emergency arose—had made a bad impression 
on him, and it was only the fact that he was his 
father’s son that had saved Horace Hall from 
trouble on many occasions. 

“Well, sir, what are you going to do about 
him?” inquired the mate, presently. 

“TJ wouldn’t trouble about him,” replied the 
captain, uneasily. ‘‘ Perhaps he really has hurt 
his back.” 

“Not with work, I'll warrant,” muttered the 
mate, as he turned away to see that his orders 
had been properly carried out. 


ey 
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“ Everything all right ?” he inquired of the 
second mate, as he returned with his men. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Rodgers. ‘‘ Everything is 
battened down, and covered up as securely as 
possible.” 

“That’s ali we can do, then. It’s four o’clock 
now. Relieve the wheel and look-out.” 

“Tf these trade winds hold out,” said J— 
to Captain Hall, as, later, they bent together 
over the chart, ‘‘ and we can manage to smother 
the fire, we might be able to reach the Sandwich 
Islands safely.” 

The captain shook his head gravely. 

“Not with this coal, and considering the 
soaking condition in which it came aboard,” 
he replied. ‘‘ However, we are just nine hundred 
miles from Hawaii, the nearest island in the 
group, and with luck we shall get within boating 
distance before we have to leave the poor old 
ship. You may as well turn in now, Mr. J—. 
We can’t do more than we have done to smother 
the fire.” 

“T’ve never known the old man to be wrong 
yet,” remarked the second mate, as the mate 
came on deck to relieve him at eight o’clock. 

“He was right when he said we should not 
be able to smother the fire. See that smoke 
creeping out of the ventilator by the mainmast ? 
I’ve been watching it steadily increasing for the 
last hour.” 

The chief mate nodded gravely; then he 
turned on his heel. ‘‘ Hall,” he called to the 
third mate, who was working with the men in 
his capacity as a sort of glorified bos’n, ‘‘ you’ve 
soon got over your back-ache then. —There’s 
one good thing about a pain like that,” he added 
in his driest tones. ‘ One has to rely solely on 
the assurance of the patient that the pain is 
there.” 

All hands grinned at this remark, and Hall, 
glaring murder at the mate, and muttering 
something about secing his father in the matter, 
made for the cabin. 

“ Look here, father,” he burst out, as he 
entered the cabin. “I've had about enough 
of the mate’s sneering. He’s always down on 
me, and I can’t do anything with the crew, 
because they see he has no use for me. Either 
he leaves the ship when we get to port, or I do.” 

“You've only got yourself to blame,” urged 
his father ; “if you weren’t quite so ready with 
your tongue you would get on better. Why 
won't you be advised by your dad, and try to 
please the mate and gain the respect of the 
crew?” 

“T don’t want your advice!” retorted the 
third mate, angrily. ‘ When I want a lecture 
from an old fossil like you I'll write and let you 
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know. I knew that I should get no satisfaction 
by coming to you, but I’ll have my revenge one 
of these days.” 

These insolent speeches from the third mate 
to his father were a common occurrence, and, 
curiously enough, while the old man was a stern 
disciplinarian and an exacting master in all 
other things, yet he seemed to pass over his own 
son’s outrageous conduct without even a protest. 

The Rutherhorn sailed on for two days after 
the fire broke out with fresh trade winds behind 
her, and had lessened the distance to Hawaii 
by three hundred miles. By this time, however, 
smoke was creeping out of all the ventilators 
and through the cabin and fo’c’sle floors. The 
heat in the rooms below, moreover, was almost 
unbearable. 

“Mr. J——,” said the captain, as they paced 
the poop on the morning of the third day, “ we 
shall have to leave the old ship. I am afraid 
of an explosion in one of the hatchways, and if we 
have got to quit her we may as well go before 
anyone is hurt or killed. Provision all four boats, 
kill the pigs and cook them, and put as much 
water and food in the boats as they will safely 
carry, with their crews.” 

At noon next day all the food was cooked, and 
the four boats provisioned for about ten days, 

By the midday observation the Rutherhorn 
was four hundred and fifty miles from the nearest 
land. 

“ Swing all the boats out,” cried the captain. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” responded J—, and in a 
very short time all the boats were hanging ready 
to lower away. 

“Mr. Rodgers, you will take charge of the 
cutter, the third mate will be in the gig. Mr. 

——, you and I will each take charge of a life- 
boat,” ordered the captain. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ said the second mate, 
“but may I make a suggestion? We have got 
a fair wind, and the ship is sailing much faster 
than the boats will. Why not tow all the boats 
astern while I steer the ship as long as lam 
able?” 

“A splendid idea, Mr. Rodgers,” answered 
the captain, “ but there is a good deal of risk 
attached to it for yourself. There might be an 
explosion any minute ; and, besides, you cannot 
stand at the wheel for an unlimited time. 
Twelve hours of it at a stretch would just about 
finish you.” 

“Tl stop with you, Mr. Rodgers,” cried the 
oldest apprentice; “ we can sleep by the wheel 
and relieve one another.” 

“Good lad, Smith,” said the second mate ; 
then, turning to the captain, ‘‘ Just give your 
consent, sir, and we'll carry out the idea.” 
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“Very good, then ; all hands to the boats.” 

Each man made for his station, and with a 
loud rattling of blocks the boats gently splashed 
into the water and were soon towing astern. 

Meanwhile the second mate took the Ruther- 
horn’s wheel. 

With the trade winds gently bellying the 
sails the barque steadily forged her way through 
the water. During the night the apprentice 
and second mate relieved one another at the 
wheel every four hours. 

Smith was in his element. Periodically he 
ventured forth on foraging expeditions, and the 
hauls with which he returned left no doubt in the 
second mate’s mind that these were not the first 
expeditions of a like sort that the boy had been 
engaged upon. 

The sun rose like a ball of fire and the red glow 
thdt accompanied it nearly round the horizon 
boded no good for the weather to come. 

With the sun came the wind, and the ropes 
and halyards creaked as the ship lay over before 
it and drove rapidly onwards. 

The four boats astern were dragged swiftly 
through the water, but by careful steering and 
keeping their sterns well down they did not ship 
any water. 

More serious, however, was the effect the wind 
had on the fire. Finding its way through cracks 
and corners it fanned the smouldering blaze, 
and during the morning the fore-hatch burst 
open with a deafening roar and the flames leapt 
out. , 

After this it was only a matter of time before 
the ship was doomed. 

One by one the hatches burst open and the 
position became well-nigh untenable for the 
men so gallantly sticking to their posts at the 
wheel. 

The heat from the ship’s sides, now nearly 
red-hot, was intense, and the perspiration rolled 
off the face of the second mate as he kept the 
doomed Rutherhorn faithfully to her course. 

“Every mile tells,” he muttered to himself, 
“and the old hooker is making a good eight 
knots. All the same, I can’t stand much 
more of this, and we shall have to get out of it 
soon. Well, Smith, what do you think of it— 
had nearly enough ?” 

Smith grinned from his perch on top of the 
wheel-box. The decks were too hot to stand on 
now. 

“ Pretty well, sir,” answered Smith. 

“So have I,” said Rodgers. “ J reckon you 
had better hail the skipper and tell him we 
shall have to leave her.” 

This was done, and, a ready consent coming 
from Captain Hall, the two men slid down the 
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rope to the second mate’s boat, and, casting off, 
the four boats drifted astern to watch the last 
of the old ship. 

Flames were now bursting out of all the 
hatches, and the Rutherhorn, without a hand to 
guide her, came up in the wind and was caught 
aback, the wind flattening the sails against the 
masts, The fire, fanned by the breeze, leapt 
up the masts, ran along the wooden yards, and 
soon the sails were burnt away. 

Then the topmast burnt through, and yards 
and masts came crashing down on deck, part 
falling hissing into the sea. 

However, the crew were not destined to see 
the end of the Rutherhorn, for the wind was 
fast rising to a gale, and with night coming on 
preparations were made in all the boats to 
weather it as best they could. 

When darkness fell each boat was riding “to 
a sea-anchor, with a bag of oil attached—a con- 
trivance intended to keep them head-on to the 
swell and prevent the seas breaking too heavily. 

The captain had given orders that so far as 
possible the boats were to keep together through 
the night and that they were to ride to their sea- 
anchors until the gale had blown itself out. 

The moon was obscured by squadrons of 
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low-lying black clouds, scudding before the 
howling wind, which soon beat the sea into a 
tumbling, foam-tipped series of choppy waves, 
and it required all the skill of the men in charge 
of the boats to keep them head-on to the seas 
that came rushing down upon them. 

At times the sky would clear, leaving the anzry 
waters lit up by the bright moonlight, and show- 
ing the boats tossing about, at one moment on 
the top of a foam-flecked wave, the next utterly 
disappearing in the trough between two great 
seas. 

In one of these intervals of brightness the 
captain looked anxiously across at his son’s 
boat. 

“‘ What are you doing with your sea-anchor ?” 
he shouted, above the roar of the gale. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t pull that in.” 

“Oh! mustn’t 1?” bellowed back the third 
mate. “I’m in charge of this boat, and know 
what I am doing. She would ride much easier 
running before the sea.” 

“You'll be swamped turning her round. 
For Heaven’s sake be careful what you are 
doing, boy.” 

The third mate made no answer, but with 
the crew manning oars on each side of the boat 
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he endeavoured, by ordering them to pull on 
one side and back on the other, to turn the boat 
round quickly between two seas. 

Such a feat was well-nigh impossible, and 
Captain Hall knew it, Foreseeing disaster, he 
began skilfully edging his boat with oars and 
rudder to a position astern of the gig. 

Suddenly one of the gig’s oars snapped off 
short, shooting the man who had been pulling 
on it into his mates, and instantly disorganizing 
what, in the best of circumstances, would have 
been a very precarious performance. 

A huge wave dashed down on the boat, now 
broadside-on to the sea, and the third mate, 
with terror written on his face, screamed out 
to his father for help. In another second the 
wave had caught the boat and tossed it up in the 
air like a cork, hurling men and oars into the sea. 

It was all over in a very few seconds, and the 
crew were left struggling for dear life in the 
seething water. 

Captain Hall had foreseen exactly what would 
happen, and his boat was now in such a position 
that the men would be washed down towards 
him by the sea. . 

Presently the third mate and two of the 
sailors who were able to swim were hauled into 
the lifeboat, half drowned, but the non-swimmers 
never had a chance of being saved in such a sea, 
and sank from view almost immediately. 

“Three lives lost through your foolhardiness,” 


said the captain, sternly. “‘ You will answer for 
this later.” 

“Oh, that’s right; blame it on to me, 
retorted Horace, savagely. ‘“‘If the fools hac 
pulled properly the boat would have got round 
all right.” 

Among the crew of the lifeboat were several 
hot-blooded Irishmen, and this speech from the 
third mate was too much for them. 

One of them sprang at the boy and dealt him 
a blow which knocked him to the bottom of the 
boat, nearly senseless. 

“Take that, you cur!” he said. “If we are 
ever lucky enough to get ashore out of this I’ll 
give you the remainder.” 

It was with difficulty that the captain calmed 
the angry crew down, and with terrible threats 
as to their future vengeance the men rearranged 
the watches between them. While some took 
to baling the water out of the boat, the ot ers 
sought what sleep they could get, lying on the 
bottom in sodden oil-skins and sea-boots. 

When the moon set the night was inky black 
except for the foaming surges, which came 
rushing down upon the little boat in never- 
ending squadrons; but the boat, riding to her 
sea-anchor, mounted safely over them all— 
climbing up one side, nearly perpendicular, and 
then dropping down behind the retreating 
monster. 

Towards morning the wind suddenly shifted 
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and the sea became terribly confused, but with 
the shift of wind came the tropical rain, a 
veritable avalanche of water, which beat down 
the swell in an incredibly short time. 

After this the wind gradually died away, 
and when the sun rose the gale was over. 

There was no sign of the other two boats ; 
the skipper’s boat was alone on the sea. 

“ They’re all right,” muttered the captain to 
himself ; ‘“ there’s a good man in each of them, 
and I hardly expected to see them this morning. 

“Haul in the sea-anchor and set the lug,” 
he ordered ; “‘ we will shape a course for Hawaii. 
I reckon we have about three hundred miles to 
go, and with decent winds we ought to do it in 
four or five days.” 

The men obeyed these orders cheerfully and 
even began chaffing one another on their 
miserable appearance. 

With the sky as clear as a bell, and with a 
fresh wind blowing, the boat soon began to 
shorten its long voyage. 

After the course had been set, a careful stock 
was taken of the provisions left undamaged by 
the salt water, and it was found that, mainly 
owing to the biscuit tank being water-tight, 
there was, with care, enough food and water to 
last for a week, even with the three additional 
hands from the lost boat. 

“You and I will keep watch and watch,” 
said Captain Hall to his son, “‘ and I will take 
entire charge of the provisions, serving out the 
food in the morning for the day, and water in 
the morning and evening.” 

“ Don’t you think I am to be trusted with the 
food, then?” objected the third mate. 

“It isn’t that,” explained his father patiently. 
“T know I could trust you with it, but it is very 
necessary that one person only should be strictly 
accountable for it, and for that reason I prefer 
to look after it myself.” 

“ All right, but I'll take good care I get my 
fill, in spite of all these precautions,” muttered 
the boy to himself. “ I’m not going to starve.” 

With their clothes dry, and the boat free from 
water and skimming merrily along, the men soon 
became quite happy, and whiled the time away 
in smoking and singing “ chanties.” In_ this 
way two hundred miles of the journey was 
covered in three days. 

“At this rate we ought to sight the land to- 
morrow afternoon,” remarked the captain. “ If 
I were sure that this breeze would hold out I 
would increase the rations all round.” 

“ Better go on as we are, sir,” answered 
O'Leary, the bos'n. ‘‘ We are doing fine on 
what we are getting. Why, there’s Rafferty 
here, just been telling me that when we get 


to the Sandwich Islands he is going to marry 
anigger girl, steal a boat, and go for a honeymoon 
trip all the way to San Francisco.” 

This raised a general laugh at Rafferty’s 
expense, but as the victim was busily engaged 
in trying to sew a button on the back of his 
trousers while he had them on, he was too much 
engrossed with his task to know what all the 
merriment was about. 

That night the third mate had the twelve to 
four a.m. watch, and steered the boat, for the 
first two hours, while the rest of the crew slept. 

During this time he conceived the idea of 
stealing one of the tins of meat which formed 
part of the crew’s rations. 

“T'd steal the lot if I was sure I wouldn’t 
get caught,” he muttered to himself.‘ Anyhow, 
here goes for a tin of meat and some biscuits, 
What meat I can’t eat I'll throw overboard.” 

No crime could be greater at sea than to steal 
rations in a shipwrecked boat, and he knew this, 
but the enormity of the offence did not trouble 
him ; it was only the fear of being caught which 
made him hesitate. 

» Stealthily, without a sound, he opened the 
door of the stern locker and took out a tin of 
meat. 

Then, extracting some biscuits from the tank, 
he proceeded to open the tin with his sheath- 
knife; but the task proved no easy one, and 
although he scarcely made a sound, yet the 
unusual noise was sufficiznt to wake his father. 

Not knowing what had caused him to wake, the 
captain lay for a minute or two with eyes half 
open. Then to his amazement and disgust he 
saw what the boy was doing. 

Fear held him speechless for a while ; he was 
afraid to remonstrate with the boy lest it should 
attract the attention of the crew. After a while, 
however, he said, quietly, ‘Horace, you miserable 
boy, have you sunk so low as to steal rations ? ” 

With a smothered oath the wretched Horace 
started up and endeavoured to hide the tin and 
biscuits. 

“Put that food back where you found it,” 
ordered his father, quietly. 

“Curse you, I won’t !” snarled the boy, with 
his usual display of temper. He quite forgot, 
until too late, the danger of waking the crew. 

“What’s the matter, sir?” asked O’Leary, 
sitting up. ‘‘ Why, what’s that you've got there, 
Mr. Mate? By all the saints, if it isn’t a tin 
of meat! Here, boys,’ he shouted to the 
other men, “look what this cur has been 
stealing!” 

By this time all the men were awake, and the 
looks on their faces boded no good for the 
culprit. 
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“Mr. Mate,” said O’Leary, solemnly, ‘“‘ when 
we get ashore, I’m going to smash you into little 
pieces.” 

“ This is all your fault,” cried the boy to his 
father. ‘‘If you had kept your confounded 
mouth shut this wouldn’t have happened.” 

This last insult was too much for the old man. 
“ Here,” he cried to the crew, “ put the third 
mate in irons, and keep him like that until we 
reach land. He sha’n’t have another chance 
to steal.” 

On hearing this order the boy, with 2 howl of 
rage, sprang at his father and dealt hima terrible 
blow on the mouth, cutting his lips and making 
the blood flow down his white beard. 

Then followed a scene which will for ever 
haunt the memories of the crew of that ship- 
wrecked boat, sailing steadily along under a 
starlit sky. 

With a snarl of rage several of the men 
rushed at the third mate. 

“Throw him overboard!” yelled O'Leary. 
“ Here, lads, give me a hand to settle this cur 
once and for all.” 

By this time the third mate, with terror 
clutching at his heart, was fighting for dear life. 
Together the men swayed, all but capsizing the 
boat, and a dozen times the third mate, struggling 
like a maniac, was nearly over the side. 

“Don’t kill him!” cried the boy’s father. 
“Spare him, men; he struck me in temper, 
and no doubt he is sorry for it now.” 

But all order and discipline were now 
gone, and the men, with murder written on 
their faces, sought to hasten the end of their 
old enemy. 

Seeing that entreaties were of no avail, the 
captain, taithful to his boy to the last, joined 
him in fighting against the crew to save his life. 
The excitement was too much for the poor old 
man, however. With privation and exposure 
telling upon him he suddenly collapsed, and 
fell moaning to the bottom of the boat, para- 
lyzed down one side. 

“Father!” screamed the wretched boy, 
“help me!” 

But his assailants were too powerful, and 
with a last appalling scream for help the third 
mate was forced over the side and his fingers 
torn one by one from his last despairing clutches 
on the gunwale of the boat. 

Even then he grabbed at an oar that was 
hanging over the side. One of the crew seized 
it and endeavoured to wrench it out of his hands, 
but the third mate clung to it for his life, and 
gradually pulled himself towards the boat again. 

“Let him have the oar, then,” shouted 
O'Leary, and first pushing the struggling man 
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as far away as possible they let go the oar 
and the boat sailed on. 

With powerful strokes the third mate tried 
to catch up again, but the boat was sailing too 
fast, and gradually his shrieks for mercy dicd 
away in the distance. 

As soon as order was restored in the boat 
poor Captain Hall was carefully attended to. 
He was quite unconscious, and looked in a 
pitiful condition. 

O'Leary took charge, and, telling a man off to 
steer the old course, proceeded to make the boat 
look as if nothing had happened. Then the men 
settled down to await the skipper’s return to 
consciousness. 

Soon after sunrise the captain came to and, 
sitting up with a terrible struggle, sat there 
moaning. Then he suddenly remembered the 
fearful events of the last few hours. 

“ My boy! my boy!” he cried ; “‘ where is my 
boy?” 

“Sorry to say he fell over the side three or 
four hours ago,” answered O’Leary. 

“Oh, my poor lad!” moaned the captain, for 
he realized that his son was dead. 

Then, with delirium creeping upon him, he 
began to talk to the boy, arguing with him and 
trying to persuade him from his bad ways. 

“ Aye,” muttered one of the crew, “ the old 
man could have argued with him for the rest of 
his life, but he never would have made any 
difference to yon bad lot. He’s best where 
he is.” 

As there was, according to the captain’s pre- 
vious noon’s reckoning, only about twenty miles 
to go at that time to land, a sharp look-out was 
kept in the bows, and with the horizon brightened 
up by the setting sun a thin black streak was soon 
observed, low down on the water’s edge, which 
gradually appeared to grow in size. Soon there 
was no doubt that one of the Sandwich Islands 
lay ahead. 

With a great cheer the men put out their 
oars, to help the boat along faster towards their 
salvation, and a very few hours later the craft 
grounded on a steep beach. 

The men sprang nimbly out, and, pulling 
together, dragged the boat well above the high- 
water line. 

Tenderly lifting the captain out, they col- 
lected a soft bed of leaves and ferns and laid him 
upon it, making him as comfortable as possible. 

Then they settled down to their first decent 
meal for four days, and afterwards, finding what 
shelter they could, lay down to have a good sleep. 

Early the next morning the shipwrecked men 
were astir, and making a rough stretcher out of 
two stout branches of a tree and two overcoats 
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they laid the captain upon it, and set out in 
search of the nearest habitation. : 

They had not gone far before they came upon 
some natives working in a field, and from them 
learnt that they were on the island of Hawaii, 
and that a town was near at hand. 

It was not long before they were in the offices 
of the British Consul, who informed them that 
the first and second mates’ boats had arrived, 
within a few hours of one another, on the pre- 
vious day. 

“A wonderful escape for you all,” he said. 
“T suppose you have a fair wind and fine 
weather to thank for it?” 

O'Leary acted as the spokesman of the party, 
and reported that the third mate had fallen over- 
board during the voyage to land, and nothing 
more was said about him. 

After seeing the captain comfortably installed 
in the American hospital the men were directed 
to the Sailors’ Home, where their shipmates 
were already lodged. 

The same explanation as to the absence of the 
third mate was given to them as was given to 
the Consul, and all settled down to wait for the 
first steamer leaving for San Francisco. 

A couple of days later Jack J—— was stand- 
ing with the second mate on the veranda of the 
Home, which overlooked the sea, and directed 
his colleague’s attention to a brigantine beating 
into the harbour. 

She rounded the rocks and with a rattling of 
the chain cable, which could be distinctly heard 
from where the two men were standing, dropped 
her anchor inside the breakwater. 

“ Let’s go down and have a look at her, Mr. 
Rodgers,” said J——, ever interested in a sailing 
ship, however unpretentious. 

They were soon down on the quay, to which 
the vessel was moored stern on, watching the 
sails being stowed and the crowd of negroes that 
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had swarmed aboard ready to discharge the 
cargo. 

“Look !”’ cried Rodgers, suddenly grasping 
the mate’s arm. ‘“‘ See that fellow up on the 
foreyard? Jsn’t he the living image of the third 
mate ?”” 

‘“‘ By Jove!” returned J——. “I believe it 
ishim! Here, Rodgers, let’s go aboard and have 
a look at things.” 

The two men procured a boat, and were soon 
on the ship’s deck. 

Seeing the captain standing aft, they went up 
and questioned him as to the identity of the man 
up aloft. ‘‘Oh, that chap,” repled the skipper ; 
“we found him yesterday in the water, clinging 
to an oar, about fifty miles from here. We 
lowered a boat and brought him aboard, and at 
first we thought he had entirely lost his reason, 
but after a yood.meal and sleep he seems to be 
quite all right now, except that he cannot 
remember anything about himself, or where he 
came from. He doesn’t even remember how he 
came to get into the water.” 

Just then Hall came down from aloft and 
walked aft. He just gave a casual glance at 
his late shipmates, but not the faintest sign 
of recognition appeared in his eyes. 

“ What do you think, Rodgers?” said the mate, 
in an undertone. “ He seems to have lost his 
memory right enough. As Captain Hall will 
never be able to look after him again, don’t you 
think it would be as well to let the beggar alone, 
and leave him to start a new life out here ? ” 

“ Just as well,” returned the second mate ; 
“ let’s get ashore out of this,” and they went. 

Next day the mail-packet left for San Fran- 
cisco, taking with her the crew and captain of 
the ill-fated Rutherhorn. 

Horace Hall had ceased to be, and a new and, 
perhaps, a better man started life over again in the 
Sandwich Islands. 


The Authoress, with some of her native servants — Her quaint little black maid is seen behind her. 
Photo, by Alfred Lobo. 


My 


Experiences in Uganda. 


By Mrs. HUBERT G. KNIGHT. 


Housekeeping is a queer business in the heart of Africa, as Mrs. Knight speedily discovered. 

She gives an interesting account of her tribulations in this respect, the joys of camp- life, and 

her adventures while accompanying her husband on hunting-trips in the wildest parts of the 
Uganda Protectorate. 


T was in the spring of 1913 that I 
@\ first found myself at Entebbe, that 
| strange island outpost of empire on 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. To the 
surprise and even terror of my 
friends at home I had decided to accompany 
my husband on his tours and hunting-trips in 
that wonderful but really little-known country, 
Uganda. I took scant notice of the warnings 
of the stay-at-homes, but must confess that 
when the people at Entebbe also tried to dis- 


suade me, pointing out that I was venturing 
into virtually unknown country, inhabited by 
wild tribes among whom no white woman had 
yet penetrated, I began to feel a little nervous. 
But my mind was made up, and that was 
sufficient. Sometimes I think those kindly- 
disposed officials and others were right; yet, 
though I have experienced every discomfort 
that housekeeping and travelling in the wilds 
of Central Africa can offer to a woman, battled 
single-handed against tropical diseases, met 
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with many narrow escapes in the forests and 
while hunting, and generally led a life that 
was from beginning to end full of thrills, I 
nevertheless found it most fascinating, and 
have only one desire—to return to it again. 

Our stay at Entebbe, with its novel collection 
of native mud huts, officials’ bungalows, and 
Government buildings, wonderful botanical 
gardens, and red roads lined with beautiful 
tropical trees and shrubs, was not long, just 
sufficient to get our safari together. Here it 
must be borne in mind that everything needed 
had to be thought of and arranged for in 
advance, from a camp-bed to a frying-pan, 
from tinned provisions to the last ounce of 
pepper, from a medicine-chest to a packet of 
needles and pins. After collecting our stores 
we had to engage natives, and when all was 
ready we started for the interior. Our first 
objective was Bukakata, a small port on the 
lake, which we reached by steamer. Here I 
had the misfortune to fall into the water in the 
dark—not a pleasant experience when onc 
remembers it is infested with hippos. Our 
camping-ground was two miles distant, a low- 
lying, damp, and miserable spot. Indeed, my 
first experience of camp-life in the heart of 
Central Africa was anything but agreeable, for 
the whole place swarmed with mosquitoes, 
while we also knew that the tsetse fly, the 
carrier of that dreaded African disease—sleeping 
sickness—was about. The Sesse Islands, where 
this plague is so rife, were only a few miles 
away. 

Being virtually surrounded by great lakes— 
the Victoria Nyanza on the east, the Albert 
Nyanza and Albert Edward Nyanza on the 
west, Lake Semliki and the Nile on the north, 
and Lake Rudolf on the south—the country, 
particularly the low-lying parts, is very damp 
and trying. Being right on the equator, with 
such a humid atmosphere, one’s clothes never 
seem really dry. I was thankful, therefore, to 
learn that our stay was only for the night, and 
late the following evening we pitched our camp 
again, this time in the very heart of a forest, 
some miles away. Here we spent a month, 
and it was a varied and exciting experience. 
The camp was literally a great clearing in the 
woods. On this ground we had our own fairly 
spacious tent, and our boys built grass houses 
for themselves. On the outskirts of the clearing 
fires had to be lit every night to scare away 
wild beasts. 

Contrary to expectations, I did not find the 
life dull or even monotonous, although my 
husband often had to leave me for days at a 
time, Everything was so new and strange. 
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There was the novelty of camp-life—certainly 
not without its worries and anxieties; the 
weird fascinations of the African forest, so full 
of strange life, and the knowledge that one 
was entirely cut off from contact with civiliza- 
tion. I was fortunate in securing the services 
of a native girl, and in addition we had seven 
boys. Each of these had his allotted tasks and 
—like all African boys—would do no more 
than fell to his own particular class of work. 
There was the wood-boy, water-boy, under- 
cook, cook, table-boy, and the boy for the beds 
and clothes. 

Housckeeping, under such conditions, demands 
a little pluck, not to say tact and judgment, to 
surmount small difficulties when they arise. 
No tradespeople, of course, “ called for orders,” 
and anything we wanted which was not among 
our stores we had to purchase from the neigh- 
bouring villages or from the native chiefs. 
We made our own butter from cream by the 
primitive method of placing it in a bottle and 
shaking it vigorously to and fro. On most 
mornings I sent a couple of boys to market, or, 
more correctly speaking, to the nearest shamba, 
or village, some distance away, for meat, 
poultry, fish, eggs, vegetables, or anything 
that was procurable. One carried the money 
—Indian cent-pieces strung on fibre — and did 
the buying, the other acting as porter and 
bringing home the goods. The meat obtained 
was generally mutton. The native idea of 
cutting up a sheep is extraordinary, and there 
is no definite joint, as we understand the term, 
merely a slice off the carcass, cut anywhere to 
make the requisite weight. Fowls, which cost 
six to ten cents apiece (about an English penny), 
were always brought home alive, with their 
legs tied to a pole. Like most African poultry 
they were merely skin and bone, and, to the 
astonishment of the natives, I always fattened 
them up before killing them. Our larder was 
also partially supplied by our own guns with 
such welcome additions as partridge, Nile 
goose, wild duck, guinea-fowl, and buck-meat. 

Thus, so far as food was concerned, we did 
not fare at all badly. It was prepared and 
cooked in the open upon fire-bricks. These 
bricks were lumps of clay, obtained from the 
nests of the white ant. Three of them, in 
the form of a half-circle, would be placed 
upon the bare ground and a fire kindled 
between them, the pots resting, of course, 
upon the bricks. Our cooking utensils were 
of the simplest, chiefly consisting of sufries— 
native pots with double handles. Three fires 
would invariably be going together, with some- 
thing cooking on each. Although, on the 
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A native huoting-party preparing to set out from a village — The men are armed with spears. 


whole, the native boy makes a fair cook, the 
housewife naturally feels it her duty to intervene 
when soup is brought to table presenting the 
sirangest of colours, the meat baked hard and 
dry, and the vegetables tasteless. It was 
merely the native way, my husband said, and 
one soon gets used to it. 

I determined, however, to alter it by showing 
the boys how to cook, and was glad I had taken 
the trouble to learn their language—or rather, 
sufficient of it to be understood. Indeed, 
the knowledge was ex- 
tremely useful, especially 
during our rambles in 
the forest and when on 
safari. The boys would 
suddenly shout to me, 
“Lion!” “ Snake!” 
etc., giving the creature 
its native name, and 
then disappear, leaving 
me to face the danger 
alone. Knowing the 
language, I was thus 
instantly put on my 

ard. 
ae soon discovered that 
if I meant to succeed in 
improving the cooking it 
would be necessary for 
me to superintend the 
entire culinary ar ange- 
ments. There are two 
things the native can- 
not resist stealing, and 
those are fat and salt 
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—commodities, 
unfortunately, 
that figure largely 
in successful 
cooking. I would 
give our boys por- 
tions of fat with 
which to baste the 
meat, and show 
them how to doit, 
but if I left them, 
they promptly 
appropriated the 
fat for their own 
use. Then, instead 
of using the salt 
for flavouring the 
vegetables and 
other d’shes, they 
would simply eat 
it. They were all 
alike in this 
respect. If any salt was left in the salt-cellars 
after our meal, and I did not lock them away 
myself, they would be empty next day. To 
encourzge the boys to do fheir best I used 
to give them a present of salt every week, 
which they greatly appreciated. They also had 
a knack of dipping fowls into boiling water and 
then removing the feathers by skinning them. 
When I made them pluck the birds in the usual 
way they would say, “ Yea, Mukyala; but 
feathers come out quicker the other way.” 


of the white man’s standing and importance 
plate. 
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Another point they 
could not understand at 
first was my insistence 
on scrupulous cleanliness 
with the cooking utensils. 
A boy would drop a ladle 
in the mud, pick it up, 
and then go on stirring 
the soup with it, not even 
wiping it! They could 
not comprehend, either, 
the necessity for filtering 
the water, and would 
make tea in the dirtiest 
of muddy water, and cock 
vegetables in the same 
water with which they 
washed them. Their 
stupidity often exaspe- 
rated me. Not feeling 
well, perhaps, I would 
order a cup of tea, only to 
go out an hour later to. 
find a burly fellow sitting 
motionless beside a pot 
of water expecting it to 
boil with the fire out ! 
When we pitched camp 
and they made the bed 
they would never dream 
of shovelling away the 
earth so that the legs 
stood on level ground, with the result that you 
often found the foot higher than the head, or 
the couch leaning dangerously to one side. 
On one occasion I discovered one of the boys 
washing a puppy in the frying-pan! and the 
uses to which they put the various cooking 
utensils were decidedly extraordinary. Yet, 
despite their stupidity, these crude native boys 
eventually turned out to be good cooks, and 
would baste a joint or prepare a fowl and send 
it to table as tastily as a London chef. I have 
often wondered since what a London cook 
would say if placed in an open field with a few 
sticks and a crude pot or two, with instructions 
to prepare a dinner of several courses! Yet 
in the heart of Africa these boys did it every 
day. 

What the boys appeared to enjoy greatly and 
even delight in was “setting the table.” At 
this they were quite adept. Although we were 
in Darkest Africa and quite alone, with no white 
people near us, the table was regularly set 
every evening for dinner with wild flowers, 
napkins, glass, and the best plate. Indeed, the 
natives judge the white man by his array of 
table-linen and silver, 
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A road in Uganda — The sticks carried by the men are for the purpose of driving away snakes, 


When friends joined us at dinner—which 
was, naturally, very rare—the boys would 
weave their initials on the table in the most 
delicate and lovely of wild flowers. The photo- 
graph reproduced at the bottom of the preceding 
page depicts such a table, taken at a friend's 
camp at Christmas time. On the box at the 
extreme left is a gramophone which regaled us 
with music as we dined. 

What troubled me greatly was the mosquitoes. 
They were so bad that we often had to have 
our meals under a great mosquito-net, the 
dishes being passed under the net as required. 
Another pest was the white ant, which is capable 
of destroying everything except iron and steel. 
It has an annoying habit of eating the core of 
an article, leaving the outside untouched. 
Thus they will eat through the legs of a camp- 
stool leaving only the outside shell, which 
collapses when sat upon. For this reason we 
had to keep our things in tin-lined chests. In 
fact, we virtually lived in and on boxes and 
tins. The legs of the table had to stand in tins 
filled with a disinfecting fluid to ward off the 
ants. Every morning hundreds of dead insects 
would be taken from these tins. Then they 
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got into the sugar, with the result that there 
were often more ants than sugar. On one 
occasion I left my sunshade on the floor of the 
tent for a few hours. When I went to pick it 
up I found it had been entirely consumed with 
the exception of the wires. Then there are the 
jiggers—ho rible insects that get under your 
toe-nails, and lay little sacks of eggs in the 
skin which, if not removed quickly, hatch out 
and cause blood-poisoning, which may mean 
the loss of a toe or two. 

Although at first my household duties kept 
me busy, I had plenty of diversions. News 
quickly spread that a white woman was in 
the country, and scores of the native women 
visited our camp to pay their respects to the 
white Mukyala. There was no option but to 
give them an audience, though I often wished 
them farther. These women would come in 
groups and bring their naked little children 
with them for me to admire. One would ask 
me how I liked the country, to which I would 
reply, the same question being repeated by 
each woman in turn, I being expected to give 
the sfme answer. When the audience numbered 
fifteen or‘twenty the repetition of the questions 
and answers was decidedly boring. When the 
women brought me presents, as they often did, 
consisting of bananas, eggs, or poultry, I 
naturally had to return the compliment, making 
them gifts of beads or other trinkets dear to 
the native heart. These they would at once 
place upon their persons, giggling and laughing 
like a lot of schoolgirls. 

Some of the piccaninnies were charming little 
mites, while others were the reverse, but here I 
had to be careful not to praise one more than 
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another. Unfortunately, too, the very sight 
of me often set the babies howling, and a scream- 
ing black child is anything but a kissable object. 
The women looked upon me as a kind of human 
wonder. Among other things, they could not 
understand the way I did my hair. Having 
run short of pins I did it up in plaits, which 
appeared to interest them greatly. Then my 
clothes came in for minute inspection, as well as 
many of the articles of furniture. I endeavoured 
to make the place homelike by covering the 
floor with native grass, arranged in patterns like 
carpet, which tickled my visitors very much. 
Our camp was right in the heart of the great 
Kisonki Forest, in which I would ramble for 
hours at a time with my gun, accompanied by 
my faithful maid, Eunike, a couple of the boys, 
and our two dogs, Baganda and Paddy. Some- 
times these journeys would be made on foot, and 
at other times I would be carried in an improvised 
chair slung across the shoulders of a couple of 
natives. At first I was simply awed at the pro- 
fuse wealth of tropical vegetation that abounded 
on every hand, at the weirdness of it all, and the 
strange life it contained. The trees run up to 
one hundred and twenty feet and more in height, 
and from their upper portions huge umbrella- 
like limbs branch off, stretching out horizontally 
for distances of twenty to fifty feet. From 
tree to tree stretch rope-like creepers as thick 
as large hawsers. Then comes the undergrowth, 
so thick in places as to be impenetrable to any- 
one unarmed with axe or machete. The sun is 
practically blotted out. This undergrowth con- 
sists of all kinds of small trees, bushes, shrubs, 
creepers, thorns, and prickly plants, many of 
them loaded with the most lovely flowers, 
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The Authoress on her travels. 


running up toa height in some places of twenty 
feet and more. The whole forest literally teems 
with life. Snakes, giant spiders, beetles, lizards, 
centipedes, and almost every creeping thing one 
could name are found in it, while in the branches 
of the trees may be seen all kinds of monkeys, 
parrots, egrets, guinea-fowl, crested cranes, and 
a host of smaller tropical birds, many of the 
latter possessing the most beautiful plumage. 
The noise is simply deafening, particularly in 
the early morning and late afternoon. 

These were the only periods of the day that 
it was really safe to venture out on account of 
the terrific heat. To do so at midday, without 
a helmet or proper protection for the head, was 
to court sunstroke. I must confess that I did 
occasionally make trips then to procure butter- 
flies and moths to send home to England, and 
obtained many valuable and rare specimens. 
Only those who have seen these gorgeously- 
coloured creatures of the tropics, some of them 
as large as saucers, flitting from flower to flower 
in the strong African sunlight, can conceive 
what a beautiful picture they present. They 
were so numerous sometimes that one beheld 
a veritable kaleidoscope of dazzling colours. 

I am afraid, however, that I paid dearly for 
these rash excursions, for they resulted in my 
getting a bad attack of fever which laid me up for 
some weeks. Unfortunately, too, from that 
time I was seldom free from this malady. 
Eunike proved a fairly good nurse, but it was 
very trying there in the heart of Africa, away 
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from doctots and 
friends, tossing about 
on a camp-bed, listen- 
ing to the chatter and 
songs of the native boys 
by day and the howls 
of wild animals at night, 
expecting every hour to 
be my last. 

Leopards, hyenas, 
and jackals frequently 
paid us.a visit at night, 
but the fires kept them 
from attacking us. At 
first, the very fact that 
they were so close made 
one feel anything but 


Native visitors to Mrs. Knight's camp pose for their 
picture, 


comfortable. What we had to avoid in our 
strolls around the camp were the snakes, so 
many of them being poisonous. On that account 
no one ventured into the forest without a long. 
stick with which to strike down these pests. 
On one of our safaris, while we were resting, a 
snake jumped up from the ground and landed 
upon a man’s shoulder. The startled native 
instantly grabbed it, and tossed it away from 
him. It fell, a writhing, hissing mass, into the 
lap of one of his companions, who leapt into the’ 
air, uttering a hideous howl. The snake darted 
away, and was gone like a flash of lightning. 
We had not settled in our camp long before a 
white man brought us in the skin of a python 
which he had killed close to our camp. It 
measured nineteen feet in length, and as these 
creatures go about in pairs it made us feel a 
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little anxious, but luckily we did not encounter 
its mate. 


From time to time we moved our camp, 


penetrating farther and farther into the heart 
of the country, our last permanent camping- 
place being at Senyange, in the Buddu country. 
Our camp was on a lovely hill overlorking the 
great Nabajusi swamp. This swamp, like many 
others in Uganda, is of enormous extent, and 
difficult and dangerous to cross on account of 
the treacherous nature of the ground and the 
wild beasts, reptiles, and insects that infest it. 
While here I managed to obtain a donkey, think- 
ing he would prove more sure-footed than the 
natives in carrying me over the rough, uneven 
ground. I picked him up from a trader, and 
without demur mounted him and rode him back 
to ca.ap. Imagine my surprise, when I reached 
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our compound, to be greeted with screams as 
the frightened boys sought the nearest cover. 
They had never scen a donkey before, and could 
not make out what animal it was! I told them 
not to be frightened, that the creature was 
perfectly harmless; but it was some time before 
the boldest spirit among them ventured from 
his hiding-place and shyly approached my new 
steed. They asked me the name of the animal. 
Not knowing the native appellation for donkey, 
and being amused at their ignorance, I said 
it was an English lion that I had tamed. Then 
the beast brayed, which they took to be his roar. 
From that moment his identity as an “ English 
lion ” was confirmed. 

Quite a number of natives came to see the 
remarkable beast until a passing cattle-driver 


gave the show away. These men make 
journeys of several days’ duration 
right across the country, from 
one town to another, escorting 
flocks of goats and sheep. These 
drivers carry their beds on their 
heads and long rolls of banana food 
on top. 


During our wanderings I met several 
victims of King Mwanga, Uganda’s 
last native monarch before the coun- 
try passed into the hands of the 
British, and they pre- 
sented a pitiable 


Mrs. Knight on her 


donkey — The nat ; ye ee 5 
thought it was, an Sight. “Some had lost 
English lion. their hands, others 


their feet, and still 
others their ears, eyes, or tongue, and 
all for no apparent reason. I heard 
extraordinary stories about this king’s 
cruelties and the strange doings that 


Getting ready for “safari”—Everything has to be arranged in convenient peckages for carrying on the mea's heads, 
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took place at his Court. When drunk, as he 
often was, he would take up his spear and 
stab at his wives right and left. One of his 
wives was killed for speaking too loudly in 
his presence. The king was angry with 
her for her presumption, and straightway 
ordered that her nose and ears be cut off, 
and finally her head. This terrible sentence 
was carried out right in the midst of the 
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crowded Court. It was considered indelicate for 
a man to show any part of his person, except 
his face, neck, and feet at Court, and if he 
happened to lift his dress too high and displayed 
a section of his calf in the Royal presence, he 
was liable to instant execution. 

Some of our week-ends were spent on sa/ari, 
and these hunting-trips proved a delightful and 
enjoyable change. Being a fair shot, and 
taking a keen interest in the animals around 
me, I soon began to look forward to these tours 
with especial interest. They were not without 
their thrills, and over and over again I got into 
tight corners, but always managed to come off 
all right. At first I found the long marches, 
over difficult country, quite exhausting in the 
hot African sun, while, of course, one missed 
the comforts of ordinary camp-life. At the 
end of a day’s march I have been pleased to 
drink and bathe in muddy water roughly 
strained through a towel or any similar article. 
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Quite a number of bush-buck, antelope, impala, 
water-buck, and other creatures fell to my gun. 
Almost every wild animal for which Africa is 
noted is found in Uganda. Indeed, this little 
Protectorate, in the heart of Central Africa, so 
valuable to the empire on account of its strate- 
gical position, is certainly an animals’ paradise. 
Its two game reserves, each as large as an 
English county, are the haunts of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, bu f- 
falo, giraffe, 
zebra, and all the 
rarer and larger 
game. 

One of the most 
exciting safaris I 
experienced was 


our hunt for 
buffalo, an animal 
which competent 


sportsmen are 
agreed no one 
should tackle 
unless a dead-shot 
and possessed of 
good nerves. To 
reach the buffalo 
country we had 


Mrs. Knight in ™ safari” kit. 


a very trying march. In some places we had 
to cut our way through the jungle, while in 
others the land was covered with thick scrub 
or elephant-grass thirty feet high. It was on 
the Saturday afternoon, after we had pitched 
our camp, that our porters, who had been’ sent 
out, returned with the news that freshly-made 
buffalo tracks had been located only three 
hundred yards away. At sunrise next morning 
my husband started off with a couple of gun- 
bearers and porters, but was back again in a 
quarter of an hour with the news that he had 
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brought down a good-sized bull, the feeding- 
ground of the buffalo being close to our camp. 
Shortly afterwards the porters arrived with 
great slices of the carcass, and the camp pre- 
pared for a feast. All that night, however, I 
could not sleep, for I was continually hearing 
the buffalo. 

Next morning my husband was off again. 
Hearing two reports in rapid succession about 
an hour later I began to wonder if all was well, 
and at last determined to go and investigate for 
myself. At first the men tried to dissuade me, 
pointing out how dangerous it was, but they 
gave way when they saw I was determined. 
After we had been going about half an hour I 
climbed a tree, and with the aid of my binoculars 
detected my husband some distance off on an 
ant-hill, to which spot the men carried me in 
record time. My husband was startled to see 
me, and instantly pulled me up to where he 
was, Eunike following, and also our two dogs, 
who had, unknown to me, accompanied us. I 
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buffalo well enough to get in a straight shot, 
my husband fired, in the hopes of driving the 
beast out of his retreat into a big swamp in 
front of us. Instead of that, the enraged animal 
jumped up and came dashing round in a kind 
of circle. Not realizing the danger, and being 
anxious to see a wild buffalo, I stood up, with 
the result that my white helmet attracted the 
beast’s attention, and it made straight for. the 
little ant-hill. 

In a moment all was confusion. The porters 
who had been left to guard me promptly 
cleared off. I did not even see them go; they 
simply disappeared as if the earth had swallowed 
them up. Then, to my horror, I found that, in 
addition to Eunike, I had two native children 
with me. They were all on the verge of 
screaming, but I assured them they would be 
safe if only they would keep perfectly quiet. 
None the less, they gave me considerable 
anxiety, and I had a lively time with them. 
The ant-hill was covered with a little scrub and 


quickly recognized the danger of our position 
and the foolish step I had taken. A badly- 

. wounded buffalo was lying in the long grass 
only a hundred and fifty yards away, and no 
one knew the exact whereabouts of the remainder 
of the herd, the tracks being everywhere. 

As it would have been dangerous for me to 
return to camp, I decided to remain on the ant- 
hill, whilst my husband went off to try to put 
in a final shot and so end the poor brute’s 
sufferings—a decidedly dangerous errand. He 
handed me a rifle and instructed a few of the 
porters, armed with long spears, to remain by 
my side on guard. Not being able to see the 


burnt grass, so our screen was not very effective. 
I hid the maid, children, and then. myself as 
well as I could, patting the dogs meanwhile, 
and ordering them to be quiet, as, naturally, 
they were very excited. By this time the 
buffalo was almost upon us, a terrible picture 
of brute fury, his eyes gleaming wildly, like 
two great motor headlights, while froth and 
blood dripped from his great mouth. 

The situation certainly looked black. I felt 
my nerves giving way, but pulled myself together, 
for I realized that unless my shot killed the animal 
outright we should all be lost. Then, as if by 
magic, the buffalo stopped, threw up his head, 
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and dashed off in another direction. I was on the 
point of firing, but remembering my husband and 
not knowing his exact whereabouts, refrained, 
and it was lucky I did so. The buffalo had 
scented him, and only missed him by a few yards. 
He, too, feared to shoot in case of hitting us 
if he missed. As the animal was making off 
towards the swamp my husband let him go and 
dashed towards me. When he reached me I 
could not speak at first, such was the condition 
of my nerves as the result of the narrow escape 
from death we had all had. A few weeks later 
the buffalo had rejoined the herd, having com- 
pletely recovered from his wounds. 

One of my greatest wishes was to see wild 
elephant, but it was not until I had been in 
the country nearly a year and had ventured on 
many safaris that my desire was granted. On 
this particular octasion we made for elephant 
country, my husband's intentions being to secure 
atusker. At last we struck tracks, and every- 
body became very excited, for it is difficult to 
get these animals now outside the reserves. 
Unfortunately, they travel fast, an clephant 
moving along like a huge sail. We kept to the 
tracks, camping near water and a shamba where 
possible for food, though villages are rare in 
elephant country. One of the drawbacks of 
elephant-hunting is that, though there is plenty 
of meat to be had, one dare not shoot for fear 
of driving away the quarry. A plentiful supply 
of food had to be carried, and it was annoying, 
to say the least, on pitching camp for the night, 
dog-tired, to find the boys had left the chop-box 
or some essential part of our stores behind. 
Then, perhaps, our slumbers would be disturbed 
by the roaring’ of lions, whom we feared to shoot 
because of disturbing the elephants. Over the 
rough ground I was carried in a machilla, in 
which I was tossed about like a cork in a rough 
sea, and now and again sent flying when the 
natives stumbled. It was on this tour that we 
encountered the wandcring Mahimas, a very 
wild tribe, who wear practically no clothing, 
and who travel from place to place with their 
cattle, leading a nomadic existence. 

After five days of this nerve-trying marching 
we came upon the elephants. It was a sight 
calculated to stir the imagination. We were 


held fascinated and spellbound by the spectacle. 
On the edge of the swamp there was an immense 
herd of these huge beasts, numbering, I should 
say, between three and four hundred. There 
were females with young and great bulls. Some 
were standing deep in the water, others were upon 
the edge of the lake throwing the water over 
their backs in streams or creating veritable 
fountains in the air with their trunks. Others 
were flapping their enormous ears or switching 
their tails to and fro. Occasionally trunks 
would dart upward and be held aloft as if danger 
was being scented. After they had dispersed 
my husband decided to follow them, but returned 
the following evening disappointed in not having 
been able to secure a big tusker. 

We did not give up hope, however, for we 
knew of a couple of smaller herds farther on, 
and at sunrise started off once more. After 
two days’ weary march through the jungle we 
again struck tracks, and as they were fresh knew 
the elephants were not far away. Suddenly 
the safari stopped, and on inquiring the reason 
the tracker pointed out the somewhat alarming 
fact that we were in the midst of the herds, one 
being on each side of us. My heart almost 
stood still with fright, but fortunately the 
elephants were not aware of our presence, there 
being no wind. We literally held our breath as 
the great beasts strolled solemnly on their way 
down to some water in the swamp. Naturally 
it would have been easy for my husband to 
have killed one, but to fire into the midst of a 
herd under such conditions would have been 
highly dangerous. We pitched our camp in 
the neighbourhood, and for two days my husband 
did his best to get close to a tusker, but again 
failed. 

The fortnight which we had allowed our- 
selves had now passed, and we had no option 
but to strike camp and make tracks back to 
our permanent compound. Although disap- 
pointed in not securing a tusker, my wish to 
encounter a herd of wild elephants had been 
granted. Shortly after this adventure I came 


home to England, and although friends wax 
eloquent on the comforts and blessings of civiliza- 
tion, the call of the wilds is unmistakable, and 
I long to return to Africa. 


The Lost “Luck.” 


By DONALD MACKIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


A strange story concerning the vicissitudes of a family talisman—how it was lost and finally 
recovered, with the result that the rightful heiress to a rich estate was able to establish 
her claim. 


EW experiences in life are more 
curious and varied than those of 
the chief land-agent of a large 
Russian estate, above all in the 
provinces of White Russia and 
Lithuania, which have been for generations the , 
battlefield between Russians and Poles, and 
where almost every hill and river, marsh and 
forest, recalls some romantic episode or tragedy. 
The echoes of ancient feuds still linger every- 
where, and almost daily the chief land-agent is 
besieged with appeals for protection or to redress 
wrongs of which the victims would never dare 
to complain to the police. 

Such, at least, was my own experience while 
temporarily occupying this responsible position 
upon two very large estates in this part of the 
Russian empire, the property of a wealthy 
absentee landowner. 

One of the most remarkable incidents that 
occurred during my administration of these 
estates arose out of what was scemingly a very 
trivial matter, which, however, ultimately led 
to very dramatic results, of vital consequence 
to the persons chiefly concerned. 

On my way home one day, after a short 
absence, I was startled by a gipsy woman, who, 
rushing wildly out of the adjoining forest, 
suddenly threw herself upon her knees in the 
narrow road and loudly implored my protection. 
So sudden was her appearance that my coach- 
man was only just in time to prevent the startled 
horses from trampling her beneath their feet. 
As she obstinately refused to move I was com- 
pelled to alight, when she seized my feet, and, 
kissing them again and again, in spite of all my 
efforts to-prevent her, renewed her incoherent 
appeals for help. 

Her trouble, it appeared, had arisen out of an 
offence of which the gipsies are constantly 


guilty—that of lighting camp-fires in portions 
of the forest where, in the dry summer months, 
a single spark might do damage to the value 
of many thousands of roubles. One of the 
foresters had caught the culprits in the very act, 
but instead of having them brought before me 
had taken the matter into his own hands and had 
imposed a fine—for his own personal benefit, of 
course—of twenty roubles (two pounds). This 
they were unable at that moment to pay, where- 
upon the forester, catching sight of a small 


-bronze coffer of curious construction, the only 


object of value he could discover in the camp, 
insisted upon carrying it away, promising to 
restore it if the fine were paid. 

This coffer, the woman assured me, was 
regarded as the ‘‘ luck” or mascot of the band, 
and its loss would, according to their belief, 
entail their absolute ruin. Three days later, 
when they had collected the money to pay the 
fine, the forester coolly informed them that 
they were too late, as their mascot had been 
sold. 

Though the gipsies had certainly been in the 
wrong, the whole affair was so irregular that I 
promised a full investigation and the restoration 
of the mascot if the woman’s story proved to be 
true. My inquiry next morning, in the presence 
of the forester and a deputation of gipsies, 
resulted in what the French would call “a very 
bad quarter of an hour ” for the culprit, who was 
forced to confess that the gipsies’ story was true, 


-and that he had sold the coffer to a Jew in 


the neighbouring townlet of Gloubokoe. The 
forester was, of course, at once dismissed, and 
a few days later, when at Gloubokoé, I called 
upon the Jew dealer, in the hope of being able 
to recover and restore the mascot. In this, 
however, I was disappointed, as the dealer assured 
me he had sold it almost immediately to a person 
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THE LOST “ LUCK.” 


who was an utter stranger tohim. This statement 
I was by no means inclined to believe, for I 
learned at the only hostelry in the town that no 
stranger who would be likely to pay two or three 
pounds for an artistic curiosity had visited the 
remote place for weeks. 

Soon after my return I received another visit 
from Judith, the gipsy woman, whose despair 
was pitiable to witness when I told her that in 
spite of all my efforts I saw but little chance of 
recovering her mascot ; but I promised that, 
in that case, she should receive full compensation 
for its value from the forester. To my surprise 
she almost indignantly rejected the proposal. 

“Never, never,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘ would any 
of us accept a single copeck if it cannot be found ! 
It would be the same thing as if we had sold it. 
And the child,” she wailed, bursting into another 
flood of tears, ‘‘ the poor little Countess Stella ! 
The ‘Luck of the Lozinskys ’—lost—lost, and 
all through my fault !” 

“ The Countess Stella!” Iexclaimed. ‘“ Who 
is she, and what can she have to do with your 
talisman ?” : 

Judith made a violent effort to recover herself, 
but remained silent. It was clear that the name 
had escaped her unintentionally in her wild 
outburst of grief and dismay, and that the loss 
of the coffer affected other persons quite as much 
as the gipsies themselves. 

“Come,” I said, at length; “you see I am 
trying to help you all I can, but if you want me 
to get your mascot back you must explain 
everything without reserve.” 

Once more poor Judith fell upon her knees. 
“T will tell you everything,” she exclaimed, 
“ but only—the Ghospodeen must not be offended 
—only if you will promise to do nothing to injure 
the Countess Stella, and—pardon me, Ghospodeen, 
it is not for us, but for the safety of the child— 
if you will give me also a lock of your hair. 
Without it I dare not speak.” 

This last strange proviso, I realized, was due 
to a curious superstition common to the gipsies 
in White Russia and many of the Lithuanian 
peasants. When a lock of one’s hair, however 
minute, is given as a pledge of fidelity to a 
promise, the recipient can by means of an 
incantation, it is believed, bring down irre- 
trievable disaster upon the donor should he fail 
to keep his word. 

My curiosity had been too much excited for 
me to refuse so simple a guarantee of my promise. 
Judith thereupon told me a strangely romantic 
story, which a few weeks later I was to discover 
was true in every particular. 

One winter’s night in Hungary, more than 
fifty years before, a family party was driving 
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gaily home in sledges from a ball at a neighbour- 
ing chateau, when one of their number, the 
young Countess Jozefa, suddenly exclaimed that 
she had seen a child asleep in the snow. At her 
earnest entreaty the sledge was turned back, 
and Judith, then a child of seven or eight, clad 
only in a worn-out shawl and nearly dead from 
exposure, was found lying: beside the track. 
Some hours previously she had fallen unperceived 
from the sledge of a wandering band of gipsies 
to which she belonged. 

Wrapped in the warm furs in which the young 
Countess enveloped her, the half-frozen child 
was taken to the chateau, and from the moment 
when she recovered consciousness she formed an 
undying devotion for the girl who had saved her 
life. The Countess, then about fifteen, cherished 
a hardly less romantic affection for her little 
protégée, and when at length she was married 
to the Polish Count Felix Lozinsky, in 1852, 
the gipsy Judith accompanied her to White 
Russia as her maid. Despite her love for her 
mistress, however, the strange irresistible passion 
for wandering, inherent in the gipsy nature, 
at length completely overcame her, and she 
joined a band of her compatriots who had made 
their headquarters in the vicinity. Again and 
again she returned to the mistress whom she 
adored, but, in spite of all her promises of reform, 
invariably went back, a few months later, to her 
wild forest life. 

At length came the Polish insurrection of 
1863, and all the horrors that followed its 
suppression. Count Lozinsky, one of the most 
active Polish leaders, was captured and executed 
and his estates confiscated, while his widow, 
the Countess Jozefa, sought refuge in the house 
of her husband’s bro.her, Count Andreas 
Lozinsky. It was the old, old story I had heard 
so often: a whole country lying at the mercy 
of men whom uncontrolled power of rapine and 
bloodshed had bereft of their senses ; the story 
of horrors whose wailing echoes still seem to 
linger in every nook and dell of that beautiful 
but hapless land. Count Andreas was soon 
captured in -his turn and hanged, his beautiful 
ancestral home burned to the ground, and all 
who had taken refuge there shot down amid the 
jeers of the soldiers. The unhappy Countess, 
who had been seriously wounded, sought refuge 
in the cellars below the mansion. 

Their work of destruction over, the Cossacks 
withdrew, supposing that she, like all the other 
inmates of the house, had perished. For two 
days the Countess lay untended amid the 
smoking ruins, when at length she heard s:ealthy 
footsteps approaching. It was her faithful 
Judith, the only one of all her surviving 
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dependents who had dared to try to discover 
the fate of her beloved mistress ! 

“But what has this to do with your lost 
mascot ?”’ I asked, as the gipsy woman went 
on. 

“ Ah, Ghospodeen, one moment, and you will 
see !” cried Judith, clasping her hands. ‘‘ When 
the Countess fled from her own house, all she 
could bring with her was the ‘Luck of the 
Lozinskys,’ a small bronze coffer which the family 
had possessed for centuries. It is their greatest 
treasure, for should it ever be lost their fortunes 
will be ruined once for all. When I found my 
poor mistress lying wounded and half-dead among 
the charred beams that had fallen into the cellar, 
she was clasping the coffer to her heart. She 
knew she was dying, so she made me take charge 
of it and swear to protect it. 

“When the house was burned the forest took 
fire, too, but our band escaped to a swamp near 
by. We carried my poor mistress there at once 
and did all we could for her. For my sake she 
had protected our pcople for years, and we 
gipsies, Ghospodeen, never forget a kindness. 
As she lay there on the ground I made every 
member of the band give me a lock of hair, and, 
mingling with it some of my own, I pronounced 
the curse that would fall upon us if we failed to 
keep and protect the ‘ Luck of the Lozinskys.’ 

“Before dawn the dear mistress was dead ; 
but before she dicd she gave me two letters. 
One I was to send by a safe hand to Hungary, 
and on no account to trust to the post. The 
other I was to keep and give to a messenger 
who would come for the coffer, from friends 
in Hungary, when the country was tranquil 
again, and show me a ring I well knew—one my 
mistress had worn in the old days when she was 
a girl at home. One of the bravest of our band 
undertook to take the letter to Hungary a few 
months later, but we have had no news of him 
from that day to this. We fear that, trying to 
escape without a passport, he was shot, like so 
many other refugees, by the Russian guards.” 

“ But when you had no answer, why did you 
not write yourself to the Countess’s friends in 
Hungary years ago, or go back yourself and take 
the mascot with you, when the insurrection was 
over ?” I asked. 

“None of our band can write, Ghospodeen,” 
replicd Judith, “and we darcd not trust a stranger 
to write the letter for us. As we gipsies have no 
passports I could not have crossed the frontier 
without the risk of being caught. I feared 
nothing for myself, but I had sworn to the Coun- 
tess that I would never part with the coffer for 
a day. I should have been obliged to take it 
with me, and if I had been caught it would, of 


course, have been lost. No, Ghospodeen, there 
was nothing for us to do but to wait.” 

“ But where is the letter the Countess gave you 
to keep ?” I asked. 

“T have it here,” said Judith, drawing from 
her bosom an old, time-worn leather case. “I 
have kept it ever since the day when my dying 
mistress gave it to me.” 

Very reluctantly the faithful ald gipsy allowed 
me to examine the letter and—after much 
persuasion—to open the closely-sealed envelope 
and peruse the contents. 

At the first glance I saw that the gipsy had 
mistaken her instructions, and had evidently 
kept the letter she had been told to send on. 
This was a fortunate mistake, as it turned out, 
for it contained most valuable information, 
which would have been irretrievably lost had 
she sent it as the Countess intended. 

I was able to gather from the letter that 
Count Andreas, who was unmarried, had dis- 
covered shortly before his death that he and 
his brother had been betrayed to the Russians 
by his cousin, Anton Wodzinsky, to whom he 
had bequeathed the whole of his property, 
the greater part of which was in Austrian 
Galicia, and thus safe from confiscation by the 
Russian Government. Anton, who was in 
financial difficulties, had evidently betrayed 
his cousin in the expectation of succeeding at 
once to his fortune if he could ensure his death 
at the hands of the Russians. The moment 
Andreas had discovered his cousin’s diabolical 
ingratitude he had revoked and destroyed his 
will, which Wodzinsky supposed was safe in 
the hands of the lawyers in Galicia, and executed 
another, leaving all he possessed to his niece, 
Helena, the only child of the Countess Jozefa 
and his late brother Felix, and her heirs for 
ever. Foreseeing that his escape was almost 
impossible, he had given this will to the Countess, 
who concealed it in the lining of the “ Luck 
of the Lozinskys.” 

No words can describe the amazement of 
Judith on learning what the mascot really 
contained, and her tempest of self-reproaches 
for having lost it after all. It was some time 
before I could extract from her some coherent 
account of the subsequent history of the family. 

Shortly before the troubles of 1863 the Coun- 
tess had sent her daughter Helena for safety to 
a convent school in Austria. On the death of 
her parents, whose fortune was confiscated by 
the Russian Government, she was deft almost 
penniless. Twelve years later, when twenty- 
two years of age, she married her cousin, Count 
Stefan Lozinsky, the last of his race in the male 
line, whose fortunes were but little more 
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prosperous than her own. Her hushand died at 
Vilna in 1882, and the Countess Helena herself 
passed away ten years afterwards, leaving their 
only child Stella as the sole living descendant 
of the Countess Jozcfa. 

Meanwhile, the property of Count Andreas 
in Galicia had been a prey to the lawyers. As 
no will was forthcoming there had been a vast 
number of claimants as next of kin, the most 
persistent of whom had heen the treacherous 
Anton Wodzinsky. It was now, of course, 
evident to me that the rightful owner of the 
Lozinsky property was Judith’s prot g’e, the 
Countess Stella, who was then about seventeen 
years of age. On the death of her mother five 
years previously a man named Karl Schmidt— 
an intimate friend, as I afterwards learned, of 
Wodzinsky—had become the trustee of the 
little legacy that the Countess Helena was able 
to leave her, and by him she had been sent to 
the family of a small farmer named ( ky, 
who was living near the estate of Rostovinsky 
(where her grandmother, the Countess Jozefa, 
had lost her life), about three hours’ drive from 
Gloubokoé. 

It is needless to say that I was now more than 
ever determined to recover the “ Luck of the 
Lozinskys” if it were possible, but for the 
moment the only thing I could do was to 
impress upon Judith the importance of revealing 
nothing about the will until the maosct was found. 

“Tf it is in the hands of anyone in this neigh- 
bourhood,” cried Judith, her dark eyes flashing, 
“‘ we shall soon know who it is. For centuries 
the ‘ Luck of the Lozinskys’ has always brought 
speedy ruin and death to anyone who gets 
possession of it wrongfully.” 

For several weeks, in spite of all my efforts, 
I could obtain absolutely no clue as to who the 
purchaser of the coffer could have been, and I 
was beginning to fear that it was irretrievably 
lost when a very startling incident occurred. 
The first news of it was brought to me by Judith, 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes flashing with 
triumphant vengeance. Anton Wodzinsky and 
Karl Schmidt had both been found lying dead 
upon the road some ten or fifteen miles from 
Gloubokoé ! 

“Oh, Ghospodeen!” she exclaimed. “I 
told you that a disaster would soon show who 
had the mascot, and now it is certain it must 
have been Anton Wodzinsky! For the love of 
the Holy Virgin,’ she cried, falling upon 
her knees, ‘do all you can to help us now to 
get it back, and Heaven will bless you. Think 
of the poor young Countess Stella, living the life 
of a peasant girl when all the fortune of the 
Lozinskys is rightly hers!” 


“ LUCK.” 12r 

Without being in any way superstitious, I 
was so forcibly struck by the strange coincidence 
of Wodzinsky’s presence here at this moment, 
and his sudden death so soon after the gipsy's 
prediciion, that I drove immediately to the 
Pristaff, the chief police officer of the stan, or 
sub-district, who I knew could give me the 
fullest details of the affair. A couple of hours 
later I reached the house of this official, a bluff, 
good-natured Russian, whom I had known for 
several years. 

“T believe I know how the men got killed,” 
he remarked, pouring out a glass of vodka 
for himself and offering one to me; “ but, if my 
suspicion is correct, I do not think I shall officially 
discover the culprits, unless I am very much 
pressed from headquarters. I do not fancy 
that is likely, for they were both in very bad 
odour at Vilna, and in fact they only got what 
they deserved.” 

It appeared that Wodzinsky, though he had 
become an Austrian subject, was interested 
financially in the construction of the light rail- 
way which was then being laid down between 
Gloubokoé and the station of Sventsiany, on 
the main line to St. Petersburg, and was acting 
in concert with Karl Schmidt. The latter had 
taken a contract for making a cutting through 
some hilly ground, and had adopted an extremely 
ingenious mode of getting the work done at the 
lowest possible cost. He had sent word to a 

er of villages, all at a distance of more than 
ourney, that on a certain date he would 
require a hundred peasants with their horses 
and carts, and offered the—for this district— 
enormous wage of two roubles (about four shil- 
lings) a day. 

On the day named about two hundred peasants 
made their appearance, only to be told that there 
was a mistake in the date, as Karl Schmidt 
would not arrive for a day or two. The keeper 
of the Jewish kabak, or hostelry, who was in the 
plot, assured them, however, that there would 
be work for all, and as most of them were penni- 
less he would ‘gladly give them credit if they 
would like to wait. About eighty of the men 
accepted his offer, and were supplied with vodka 
ad libitum and forage for their horses for a weck. 

At length Schmidt appeared, and stated that he 
did not require more than fifty men, but would 
engage them all—if they accepted. his terms. 
The idea of two roubles a day was nonsense ; 
he would not go beyond seventy-five copecks 
(about eighteenpence) a day for a man and 
his horse, the wages to be paid only when the 
whole of the work was completed. At the same 
time the tavern-kceper presented each man with 
his bill, reminding him that by the Russian law 
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he could not leave 
the stan, or sub- 
district, for his 
home until the 
money was paid ! 

The men were 
completely 
trapped, and com- 
pelled to work for 
pay that even here 
hardly sufficed to 
feed _ themselves 
and their horses. 
But even the 
patience of the 
Russian peasant 
has its limits. 
The Pristaff had 
learned that 
Wodzinsky and 
Schmidt, after 
spending the even- 
ing together at 
Schmidt’s house, 
had been driving 
rapidly along the 
road late at night, 
when some of the 
workmen they had 
victimized, who 
were waiting for 
them, suddenly 
drew a rope across 
the darkest part of 
the road. The 
horses stumbled 
and then bolted, 
smashing the 
carriage against a 
pile of railway 
sleepers and kill 
ing both the occu- 
pants. 

It seemed from 
this account of 
the affair that the 
death of Wodzin- 
sky could not be 
in any way con- 
nected with the 
Lozinsky talis- 
man, and, feeling 
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“*For the love of the Holy Virgin,” she cried, falling upon her knees, ido al you can to help us now 


to get it 


once more completely baffled, I fteturned 
home. A few days later, however, I learned 
that the mascot had really fulfilled the gipsy’s 


prediction. 


One morning I had a visit from a pedlar, a 
somewhat singular personage, from whom I 


back, and Heaven will bless y 


had more than once bought curiosities which 
he had picked up in his wanderings in the district. 
This time he had only a sadly battered object 
to offer me, a small bronze coffer which might 
have been a kind of antique jewel-case, orna- 
mented with a curious design in repoussé work, 
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but almost completely flattened and crushed 
out of shape, as though some enormously heavy 
weight had fallen upon it. In spite of its 
wrecked condition, however, a few minutes’ 
examination revealed on the side which had 
suffered most a distinct representation of the 
arms of the Lozinsky family ! 

Heedless of the long and evidently imaginary 
story the old pedlar was telling me about the 
0 igin of the crumpled mass of bronze, which 
looked fit for nothing but the rubbish heap, I 
paid the price he demanded without demur 
and promptly dismissed him, with orders to 
return again upon the morrow. A pair of 
pincers soon enabled me to remove the silk 
Iining, which was still intact, and beneath it I 
found the long-lost will ! 

The gipsy’s predic.ion had been fulfilled— 
not, however, by any supernatural means, bu’, 
as I was able to learn a few days later, through 
a perfectly logicat sequence of events. The 
Jew dealer at Gloubokoé admitted that he had 
sold the coffer to Schmidt, who made him promise 
not to mention his name, as he suspected it was 
stolen property. From another source I learned 
that, thinking it might be the long-lost “ Luck of 
the Lozinskys,” Schmidt in turn had sold it to 
Wodzinsky, who he knew claimed the family’s 
ancestral property. The latter, I also discovered, 
had driven to Schmidt's house late in the evening 
of the day on which he intended to return to 
Austria, to fetch the “ mascot,” and it was 
through this delay that it was already dark 
when he reached the spot where the enraged 
workmen were waiting for him. Finally, the 
pedlar confessed that one of the workmen who 
had picked up the battered casket after the 
catastrophe had sold it to him for a trifle, as he 
was the only person in the vicinity who dealt 
in old metal, and he in turn had brought it to. 
me, knowing that, if I bought it, I should give 
a better price than a Jewish dealer. 

The moment I made the discovery I deter- 
mined to convey the glad tidings myself to the 
Countess Stella, and sent word to her faithful 
gipsy friend to meet me at the farm of the 
Ossinskys, where she was living. 

An hour’s drive through waste land and a 
strip of woodland brought me to what had once 
been a luxuriant forest, but was now only an 
arid waste forming a dismal background for the 
blackened ruins of a large country mansion. 
It was Rostovinsky, the old home of the Lozin- 
skys, and, though more than thirty years had 
elapsed since it was burned, it seemed as though 
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the young trees had no heart to grow amid the 
charred stumps of their predecessors, Then 
I traversed a few miles more of rich pasture land 
and forest to the little Rostovensky river, when 
I had to leave the carriage and cross a foot- 
bridge. 

Quickly I made my way to the farm, where 
I found that Judith had just arrived. A few 
minutes later the Countess Stella, barefwoted 
and fresh as a flower, her eyes dancing and her 
golden hair floating in the wind, came running 
across the field. In a moment Judith had 
flown out to meet her, and, clasping the bewil- 
dered girl in her arms, covered her face with 
kisses; then, remembering that she was the 
Countess Jozefa’s granddaughter, she sank 
upon her knees and kissed her feet and the hem 
of her peasant frock. 

By this time Panna Ossinsky, the farmer’s 
wile, had come to pour out her volume of 
felicitations, and Jan, her husband, stood 
smiling sheepishly, while I endeavoured to 
explain to the astounded Stella the wonderful 
good fortune that had befallen her, handing her 
at the same time the bat:ered remains of the 
“ Luck of the Lozinskys.” 

It was late that evening when I took my 
departure, but before I went Judith drew me 
aside, and taking from the leather pouch, which 
had so long contained the Countess Jozefa’s 
letter, the little lock of hair I had given her, 
she whispered, ‘‘ You kept your promise faith- 
fully, Ghospodeen, and now we must destroy the 
pledge you gave me. It would be dangerous 
for you to let it exist, and we owe you too much 
to let you run any further risk. See, Ghos- 
podeen!” she continued, holding it in the 
flame of the candle, and pointing to the ashes 
as they fell; ‘‘ the charm is over, and you are 
afree.” 

After a few moments’ pause, in which her 
- dark eyes scemed to be gazing into an unknown 
world, she suddenly grasped my hand and, kiss- 
ing it fervently, exclaimed: ‘‘ Take the thanks 
that come from beyond the grave—from the 
Countess Jozefa.” 

As a rule, the procedure in the Austrian Courts 
is far from speedy, but in this case the claim of 
the only child of the rightful heiress was too clear 
to be disputed. During the thirty-three years 
that had elapsed since 1863 the lawyers had, it 
is true, annexed far more than half the family 
fortunes, but enough remained to ensure the 
future comfort of the Countess Stella in her 
new home in Galicia. 
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Down the Amazon from 
Source to Mouth. 


By J. CAMPBELL BESLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY BVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The story of a record journey, literally bristling with adventure and incident. Having succeeded 
in discovering the actual source of the mighty Amazon, high up on the watershed of the 
Andes in Peru, the Author’s expedition set out to follow the river down to the Atlantic, traversing 
on their way much unknown country, inhabited by hostile Indians, dangerous wild beasts, and 
“venomous snakes. Time and again they had to fight for their lives, both against savages and 
the forces of Nature, and the fact that they won through in the end, though their numbers were 
e sadly depleted, speaks volumes for their pluck and endurance. 


III. 


a mountain range brought us to the summit of 
the divide. Here we rested and lunched, after- 
wards commencing one of the worst trail jour- 


PIN HE following morning I mustered 


af) our small army of porters and 
m) { % machete-men, and after a last look 
ns at the only signs of civilization we 
were likely to see for some time, gave 
the order to march, taking a compass route 
north by east, so as to reach the river at the 
nearest point. Within a couple of hours we 
were clear of the plantation and stood on the 
fringe of the virgin jungle. Here a halt was 
called, and as we rested my thoughts turned 
back to the day when, in my comfortable club 
in New York, I had read that book of Caspar 
Whitney’s which had sent me here. Now, 
before me, lay the jungle which I had deter- 
mined to penctrate. What it held for our little 
party only He who governs all things knew. It 
had proved a death-trap for many other explorers, 
whose bones lay somewhere among the rotting 
vegetation. It had swailowed up and held the 
secret of two other expeditions within the past 
few months. Not until that moment did T 
Tealize the responsibility I shouldered in leaa- 
ing my companions into this land of mystery 
and death, and I recognized that every ounce 
of such ability, woodcraftsmanship, and phy- 
sical power as I possessed must be exerted to the 
utmost to win through. 

We had halted on a slight clevation, and I 
knew that in a short time we should cross the 
lower Andean Cordillera, which at this level is 
the antithesis of the great chain in the snow-girt 
altitudes. For the first two hours we descended 
slowly, and then a painful climb up the neck of 


neys I have ever experienced. Until nearly 
dark we scrambled down the mountain in the 
path blazed by the machete-men. It seemed 
that we should never again reach the level, and 
half of the time we were compelled to walk 
backwards, holding on to the adjacent under- 
brush. This underbrush was thick and tangled 
and difficult to negotiate, while . occasionally 
catching a quick hold to save oneself from falling, 
our hands would be torn by a sharp-spiked 
thorn tree, quantities of which grew on every 
side. These trees apparently always flourish 
in pairs, male and female, the former armed 
with broad-based spikes nearly an inch long, 
while the latter have bark as smooth as a birch. 
As we scrambled down, half-covered roots, as 
supple and strong as wire rope, often caught 
our feet and threw us headlong to the next 
bush or tree that afforded a hand-hold. The 
slimy earth gave anything but a secure footing, 
and large masses of débris were constantly 
slipping away beneath us, endangering those 
in front. : 

We finally reacted the riverside almost in a 
state of exhaustion. ‘The constant jolting of the 
descent strained our knees terrifically, and this, 
together with the muggy atmosphere and myriads 
of tormenting insects, combined in making the 
trail ap inferno, and the one thought was upper- 
most i1 ali of our minds as we sank down on 
the river-bank: if this was a sample of what 
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we were to expect, our journey on foot certainly 
presaged a strenuous time ahead. 

Where we had struck the river it was deep 
and swift, and there was apparently no fording- 
place in the vicinity. One of our porters 
informed me that we were now in the country 
of the Campus Indians, and suggested that if I 
fired a shot it would probably attract the atten- 
tion of some of their canoe-men. Following this 
advice, I discharged the two barrels of the shot- 
gun at intervals, and in about half an hour saw 
a large canoe rounding a bend up-stream. It 
contained an Indian and his squaw, and after 
a lengthy palaver in mixed Quechua and 
Indian Spanish, I prevailed upon the Peruvian 
Charon to ferry us across. In arranging the 
passage, there seemed to my mind to be a well- 
defined intention of separating the whites, but 
I insisted on our going together, and with the 
main portion of our equipment we were landed on 
the opposite bank. Darkness having set in, 
no amount of persuasion, threats, or promises 
would induce the Indian to make a second trip, 
so the cargadores and machete-men were com- 
pelled to remain where they were. 

The strenuous day had completely worn us 
out, and we immediately looked around for a 
suitable place to camp, the Indian and his 
squaw having meanwhile departed in their 
canoe. We soon found that we were on a long, 
narrow island, soggy and marshy, and thickly 
covered with bamboos and tall grass. A tent, 
in these circumstances, seemed to have more 
value beneath than over us, but we finally 
erected it and spread our blankets on a large 
oil sheet. From now on I resolved that a 
night-watch should be kept, as I was thoroughly 
convinced that it was in the main through care- 
lessness that other explorers who had trusted 
themselves to the Indians had perished. Dividing 
the night into four watches of two hours each, 
Holbrook took first guard and we turned in. 
It seemed that I had just closed my eyes when I 
was awakened to relieve the watch, who reported 
“all well” and sought his bed for a much- 
needed rest. 

One’s first night-watch in the 


ANight- jungle is an experience never to 
Watchin be forgotten. I have kept many 
the Jungle. 4 night-watch, but never have I 


experienced such a nerve-racking 
vigil as that first one in the jungle. There is 
something uncanny, some mysterious feeling 
which grips you as you stand alone in the 
solitude of the primeval forest. Each sense 
becomes more acute, and as a decayed branch 
goes crashing to the ground, or a great fish 
splashes in the river alongside, the sound is 
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magnified a thousand-fold and resounds through 
the stillness like some awful cataclysm. 

Once a piercing scream from across the dark 
waters went echoing up and down through the 
vastness, as some midnight prowler pounced 
upon its prey. Then all was still, with that 
awful stillness which one imagines would precede 
the end ofall things. If only action were possible ; 
if the dread something would but take tangible 
shape so that it could be combated, the strain 
would be less severe. 

Next morning we awoke to find ourselves in 
water to a depth of several inches. It had 
rained hard during the early hours, and the large 
tent fly had effectively held all the water that 
fell on or ran into it, in one big puddle. We had 
been too tired to change our position, and the 
warm tropical rains do not have the chill or 
immediately deleterious effect of similar drench- 
ings in the temperate zones. One svon gets 
accustomed to this sort of thing; also to the 
millions of ants and the many lizards, scorpions, 
centipedes, and other hideous insects and rep- 
tiles that come crawling about and over one. 
It is quite common, as you throw your blanket 
back in the morning, to see some insect or 
reptile that has taken cover with you in the 
night, and it is really astonishing, in the 
circumstances, how very seldom one is bitten 
by these unwelcome bedfellows. Bites usually 
occur when gathering firewood, or when one 
steps on the creatures with hare feet, or when 
disturbing stones under which they lie concealed. 
Usually it is only through fear that reptiles 
strike, and, given the opportunity, they will 
usually scurry away without any attempt at 
hostility ; the exception, of course, being when 
they are with their young, whom they will 
defend vigorously. : 

Having discussed breakfast, our next thought 
was to get the Indians and belongings over, and 
a search for the ferryman and his canoe soon 
disclosed his little thatched shelter on the 
farther end of the island. After considerable 
delay he and his squaw brought the big canoe 
around, and two trips sufficed to land the entire 
outfit. On the opposite side was a broad expanse 
of apparently slow-running water, and as poling 
and lifting the heavy canoe over the shallows 
was extremely difficult, I decided we would 
ford it. We started across, but found on 
approaching the opposite bank that, although 
the water was only some four or five feet deep, 
the slimy bottom made travelling very difficult 
for the pack Indians. Having gained terra 
firma safely, we were disgusted to find that only 
a further hundred yards on another creek of 
considerable dimensions barred our path. Having 
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negotiated this in the same manner, we discerned 
a tunnel cut through the tall bamboos, apparently 
leading to some habitation, and on following 
it up for about three hundred yards we came 
upon an Indian camp consisting of some three 
or four families. They were housed in palm- 
thatched bamboo shelters, and for their cooking 
used a shed with a bambanake thatched roof 
slung on poles. Thinking this an excellent 
chance to have a dry-out and get rid of the 
effects of the previous night’s soaking, we went 
into camp and availed ourselves of their fires 
for this purpose. 

Wishing to reciprocate in some 

The Witch manner, I asked for the male 

of Endor. adults and remarked on their 

absence. We were then shown into 
the interior of one of the huts. Here, ina dark 
corner, lying on the floor on a bed of grass and 
reeds, were a man and a boy. A closer inspec- 
tion showed they were suffering from that 
dreaded disease, smallpox. The victims of the 
scourge, as, in fact, everybody and everything 
else in the place, were in a filthy condition. 
Outside, an old hag sat stewing herbs over a 
smoky fire. Her appearance was hideous in the 
extreme, and, viewing her, one was reminded 
very forcibly of the Witch of Endor. 

I gave the old woman some bars of soap and 
instructions how to use it on the patients. She 
accepted the gift with the stoical calm of her 
race and promised obedience, but I had little 
hope that the hygienic treatment would be 
carried out. Disease is rampant among these 
native tribes, and it is no uncommon thing to 
enter an Indian village and find a large percen- 
tage of the inhabitants stricken down with 
yellow fever, smallpox, and various other 
contagious and infectious diseascs. Isolation 
and other ‘preventive means of combating these 
afflictions are unknown to these primitive 
people, who display a philosophy in the face 
of disease and death that is truly marvellous. 

With the combined effect of the tropical sun 
and the fires, our clothes and outfit were soon 
perfectly dry, and after eating a hearty lunch 
we were once more prepared for the trail. It was 
a magnificent afternoon ; the cool shade of the 
jungle entirely hid the scorching sun’s rays, 
and we were able to appreciate to the full the 
many wonders of Nature around us. Our 
course led us through a heavy bamboo forest 
where huge cane-giants reared their heads as 
high as thirty feet. Brightly-plumaged_ birds, 
disturbed by our passage, flew screaming over- 
head. 

A portion of our course led over a fairly well- 
defined trail, and we made good headway. 
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Towards evening, however, the course veered 
away to the south in a direction almost opposite 
to our objective point, and it was necessary 
to start our machete-men in earnest. We had 
not proceeded far when the approach of night 
warned us to make preparations for camp. 
Arriving at a small creek, the knife-men cleared 
away a large space on each side, one of which 
was occupied by the Indians and the other by 
our party. This procedure, when possible, was 
very necessary, as a close proximity to these 
rather unsavoury members of the expedition 
did not conduce to one’s appetite. 

The palms and brushwood cleared were 
utilized to a great extent by the Indians, who in 
a few minutes threw up their neatly-thatched 
lean-tos, which resemble to a great extent the 
Australian black-fellow’s “‘ mi-mi,” and provide 
admirable shelter from wind or rain. Certain 
men who were adept in searching out dry fire- 
wood were dispatched to collect fuel; others 
were detailed as water-carriers, etc., while we 
ourselves arranged our own sleeping quarters. 
The dogs by this time had got fairly accustomed 
to our crowd of semi-savages, and were inclined 
to be more tolerant of their presence. As 
usual, the night was divided into four watches 
and passed without special incident. 

The next day was one of continual annoy- 
ances. We arose amid a dismal dripping rain, 
and after experiencing unusual difficulty in 
obtaining a fire wherewith to cook breakfast, 
partook of a meagre meal and started on our 
way. Before long we ran into a low, marshy 
tract, and were soon floundering about up to 
our knees in the quagmire. This continued 
for some distance until, coming to a forest 
giant lying prone across our path, it was neces- 
sary to hack our way through the labyrinth of 
branches, the path on each side being flanked 
by really dangerous-looking slime. While we 
were making progress, a large anaconda slid 
silently off the lower end of the trunk and dis- 
appeared in the water. This sight, combined 
with the dank, mouldy smell of the rotting 
vegetation and the fetid darkness of these 
sombre shades, was sufficient to cast a gloom 
over the spirits of the most light-hearted. 

Having surmounted this formidable obstacle 
to our progress we again pushed on. Noon found 
us in little better surroundings, and after a light 
lunch we again took up the march in pouring 
rain. Soon the swampy ground gave place to a 
sodden mass of matted leaves and spongy moss. 
Towards the middle of the afternoon the rain 
ceased, and for one brief instant the slanting 
rays of the western sun sifted through in 
a few spots of glaring white, like a flashlight 
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illuminating the dismal recesses of our forest 
dungeon. 

About an hour before nightfall, on coming 
down a gentle slope, we arrived at a small cleared 
space on the bank of a fair-sized creek. Here 
camp was quickly pitched ; a space overlooking 
the creck banks was cleared for our party and the 
Indians took possession of the one below. The 
opposite bank presented such a formidable 
appearance, with its densely-wooded wall of 
vines, saplings, and trees, that it was decided 
not to clear the large space necessary for our 
small army of Indians. 

We were just erecting the tents and getting 
things prepared for a snug night after a terribly 
trying day, when I espied, coming up the creek- 
bed, a tall, gaunt, bewhiskered _half-breed, 
followed by a band of about thirty Indians and 
other mixed breeds. The leader strode up the 
bank and on up the slope to our camp. His 
mien was not aggressive, but savoured of inso- 
lence, and in the Quechua tongue he inquired 
who we were and whither we were bound. He was 
an evil-looking rascal, with his ears pierced and 
hung with gold rings, while an empty eye-socket 
assisted to detract from whatever natural 
comeliness he at any time may have possessed. 
His remaining orb glared malevolently as he 
cast his gaze around the party, and his presence - 
inspired anything but pleasant anticipation. 
The dogs, which were averse to the presence 
of any strange Indian, rushed out to attack, 
and it needed severe measures to bring them 
in. The remainder of the band, observing their 
chief pass through safely, started up the bank, but 
at a word the pack of well-trained animals 
dashed forward together, and the Indians, not 
standing on the order of their going, went down 
the banks pell-mell into the creek-bed. 

Observing the plight of the  self-invited 
visitors, I called off the dogs and proceeded to 
interrogate the evil-looking half-breed. At first 
he was inclined to be reticent and surly, but an 
invitation to our evening meal melted his reserve 
and he discoursed fluently and well concerning 
the surrounding country. In reply to a query 
regarding our course, he pointed to the direction 
in which, he said, lay the big river—the Huallaga. 

After the camp dogs had been 

Strange secured for the night the remainder 
Visitors. of the visiting band climbed the 
bank and mixed freely with our 

Indians. They were a motley lot, some armed 
with old single-barrelled shot-guns ; others with 
spears, and the remainder with bow and arrows. 
Each, without exception, had a keen-bladed 
machete stuck crosswise in the back of his sash, 
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wicked-looking knives on our throats. They 
were picturesque, too, with their quaint dress 
and long hair. Some wore turbans in the 
Malay fashion; others sported dilapidated 
caps, and their neck ornaments were many and 
varied. Some had strings of birds’ skins of 
brilliant plumage, some monkeys’ teeth, and 
others tawdry jewellery. A proportion of them 
affected ringlets on their arms, and ear-rings, 
while all were devoid of any foot-covering. 

No sooner had they foregathered with our 
Indians, than from their packs they brought 
forth a quantity of chacta, that vile concoction 
of cane rum so universal in use throughout 
South America. Then commenced an orgy 
which can best be imagined. Darkness de- 
scended upon a drunken, maudlin horde of 
savages who made the night hideous with their 
noise, and produced a wild and discordant 
bedlam. 

Dunne, meanwhile, had been endeavouring to 
fan some green wood into a blaze to prepare 
supper, the Indians in their drunken debauch 
having neglected to make the ordinary provision, 
and they did not seem inclined to move when 
called upon. Twice I shouted orders at them, 
but they did not move, so grabbing my thick 
mahogany club, I strode down the hill into the 
midst of the riotous band. A couple of blows 
from the big stick 
demolished their 
shelter, which came 
tumbling down over 
their heads. With 
my feet I kicked 
their glowing fire to 
pieces, and in lan- 
guage justified by 
{the occasion 
threatened to brain 
every one of them 
if they did not pro- 
vide firewood in a 
hurry. 

The _ onslaught 
was so unexpected 
and the savages 
so cowed that 
they grabbed burn- 
ing embers from 
their own scattered fires and soon had a roar- 
ing blaze going for us. During the incident 
the one-eyed leader had looked on with amaze- 
ment. Twice he raised his rifle slightly as if 
to use it, but evidently thought better of it. 
It was just as well for him that he did, for Hol- 
brook stood about five feet behind him, his 
Colt ready for action. The tension eased when 
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the Indians, at my instigation, made a frenzied 
tush to build our fire, and ‘‘ Cyclops,” as some- 
one had already christened the one-eyed scoun- 
drel, laughed immoderately at their haste. After 
the excitement had subsided he strolled down 
among his followers, and in some unintelligible 
jargon addressed them with considerable heat. 
This, he subsequently explained, was his remon- 
strance for their discourteous behaviour; he 
further promised that in the morning he would 
make an example of some of them that would 
teach them a lesson. 
That night I emulated the ’pos- 
ATaste sum, which is said to sleep with 
of Torture. one eye open; but, beyond the 
occasional growl of a dog, nothing 
happened to disturb us. At the first peep of 
dawn the whole camp was astir, and shortly 
afterwards the Indian leader announced his 
intention of putting his overnight threat into 
execution. At a signal from him, four of his 
band were seized by some of their fellows and 
dragged up to our camp. They begged piteously 
for mercy, evidently well aware of what their 
punishment was to be. Their leader, however, 
was adamant, and the preparations for torture 
proceeded.. First their thumbs were tied 
together with an extremely strong palm fibre. 
They were then compelled to sit on the ground 
with their knees 
drawn up, their 
arms being forced 
down over their 
legs. A thick stick 
was then thrust 
through over the 
elbows and under 
the knees, giving 
them the appear- 
ance of a trussed 
fowl. This accom- 
plished, a sapling, 
five or six inches in 
diameter, was 
thrust through over 
the stick and down 
between their legs, 
and there they sat 


like a baby riding 
a broomstick. The perspiration that poured 
from their faces and their low moans of 
anguish as the weight of the body and the 
sapling fell on their tethered thumbs, told of the 
agony they suffered. This edifying spectacle, 
which we were informed was arranged in our 
honour, and for the purpose of promoting dis- 
cipline, lasted for more than fifteen minutes ; 
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and then, at a signal from the chief, the thongs 
were cut and the tortured wretches fell to the 
ground. Quickly they gathered themselves up 
and slunk back to their camp amidst the jeers 
of their companions, who had evidently enjoyed 
the exhibition. 

The ceremony over, the chief embraced me 
in Spanish fashion and told me to follow the 
creek-bed and we would strike the big river 
within two hours. As for himself, he said, he 
and his fellows were off on a long trip in the 
opposite direction and had no time to lose. 
With a parting salute he headed his band and 
strode off. 

Mistrusting the leader, in spite 

Suspicions. of his friendly words, I took 

council with my companions and 
explained that from the first I had been doubtful 
of the ill-visaged chief’s intentions. I had 
watched all the members of the band closely, 
and my suspicions had been aroused: the men 
were not of the ordinary tribal breed, were not 
travel-stained, and their ranks were composed 
of many different types, bearing different 
characteristics. Their dress, too, showed lack 
of uniformity, and, in fact, their whole appear- 
ance had provided me with much food for 
thought. I concluded they were not what they 
pretended to be. I summed them up as bandits, 
and decided we were not to be caught napping. 

The council of war being concluded, Dunne was 
ordered to remain with our Indians and prepare 
everything for a hasty departure. Being afraid 
that some of our men might have been won over 
by the strangers, orders were given to drop in his 
tracks the first Indian who attempted to escape. 
The rifles they usually carried were then stacked 
and Dunne mounted guard. 

Meanwhile, with Holbrook, Coates, and three 
of our most trusted Indians, I started to 
follow the trail of our erstwhile visitors. Taking 
every precaution against being liscovered by a 
straggler, we took cover as we went along, 
using the creek bank and fallen trees from which 
to make our observations. For a quarter of a 
mile we continued up-stream ; then, on rounding 
a bend, we came upon unmistakable signs 
which showed that the whole band had made 
a détour and passed back into the jungle, evi- 
dently with the intention of getting ahead of us 
and lying in ambush at a point where they could 
easily pick us off as we went down-stream in 
the direction they had advised us to take. With 
extra care we followed their trail until, some two 
hundred yards farther on, it opened out into a 
second creek running nearly parallel with the 
one on which we were camped. Here the foot- 


prints, which were easily discernible in the mud 
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and sand, turned down-stream in the direction of 
the big river. This could spell only one thing, 
and that an ambush, as the leader had told me 
they were going in exactly the opposite direction. 
When the full significance of this manceuvre 
dawned upon us, my companions were for making 
a rush and engaging the band at once, but I 
vetoed that suggestion and explained that if we 
were to best this small army of band'ts it must 
be done by cunning ; we must take them entirely 
by surprise and, keeping cool heads, place every 
ounce of lead where it would do the most good. 
So we crept down that little creek-bed, some- 
times wading through water up to our knees, 
sometimes taking advantage of the dry places 
under the bank. Finally, after an eternity of 
dodging in and out around all manner of ob- 
stacles, we arrived fully a quarter of a mile below 
our camping-place, where another trail had been 
cut through to the creek we were supposed to 
be coming down. The trail wound in and out 
around huge trees with buttress-shaped bases, 
providing good cover; and there we halted. 
With an Indian I then reconnoitred the position 
and felt sure the whole band lay concealed in 
the dense mass of vegetation along the creek 
bank, waiting for us to appear, and would not 
expect an attack from the rear. Warning the 
others not to shoot until I gave the word, we 
wormed our way through the underbrush. 
Suddenly, from our camp, there rang out two 
shots in quick succession, and afraid that Dunne 
was having trouble with the Indians under his 

care, I gave the order to fire. 
So unexpected was our attack 


The that the bandits were at first 
Ambush panic-stricken. Recovering them- 
That Went selves, they turned their fire on 
Wrong. us, using out-of-date shot-guns 


and bows and arrows. Secure 
in their numbers as they thought, they then 
attempted a charge, but this we repulsed success- 
fully. One of the gang, however, a youth about 
seventeen years of age, came straight on and 
made a rush directly at me. He was armed 
only with a long bow, and nobody shot at him. 
I waited until he was quite close; then, stepping 
aside, clubbed my carbine and brought it down on 
his head as he passed, stretching him senseless. 
By this time the remainder of the-gang had 
scattered and retreated, and although we at- 
tempted to follow them up, they quickly dis- 
appeared in the tangled undergrowth. 
Satisfied that the would-be murderers were 
in full flight, we retraced our steps, and as we 
passed the scene of the encounter the trees 
pierced by splintered arrows spoke eloquently 
of the good protection they had afforded us, 
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the primitive Indian weapons being far more 
dangerous than the shot-guns. Taking the boy, 
who had now recovered, as a prisoner, we made 
our way as quickly as possible back to camp, 
fearing that Dunne had experienced d’fficulty 
in holding the Indians in check. 

The first glimpse of the situation, however, 
reassured us. We smiled as we saw Dunne 
perched up on the bank, with his shot-gun 
across his knees, while the Indians were grouped 
together in the creek-bed, evidently frightened 
to move. It appeared that some time after we 
had set out on the bandits’ trail the Indians 
became restive. and one, who was a kind of a 
headman among them, announced his intention 
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usually most tractable, it was obvious from their 
actions that our Indians had connived with the 
bandits for our capture, and had it not been for 
Dunne’s prompt action, they would, no doubt, 
have joined the gang and assisted in giving us 
our quietus. 

Fearing that those of the robber band who 
had escaped our fire would gather reinforcements 
and ambush us farther down the creek, a hasty 
departure was effected. We broke camp as 
rapidly as possible, and with the Indians heading 
the party, so that we could cnforce obedience 
with our carbines, we started on our march. 
When we reached the scene of our engagement 
with the bandits, some of our Indians seemed 
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of deserting. He started off down the creek-bed, 
calling upon the others to follow him. Dunne, 
who is a keen taxidermist, had his double- 
barrelled gun loaded with buck and bird shot. 
He called upon the Indian to halt, and to em- 
phasize his demand fired the charge of buckshot 
over his head. Still the Indian continued on 
his way, and Dunnc, remembering my instruc- 
tions, gave him the charge of bird-shot in 
the lower portion of his body. Throwing in 
another couple of large-shotted shells, he sprang 
down the bank and faced the mutineers. They 
backed before the muzzle of the gun, and he 
succeeded in rounding up the whole bunch and 
held them there until our arrival. Although 


terror-stricken at the results of their friends’ 
treachery, but the sight proved a wholesome 
lesson to them ; and—such is the Indians’ code 
of morals—they expressed their increased ad- 
miration for our knowledge of their tactics and 
our success, and horror at the action of their 
nondescript friends. 

The best guarantee of our safety lay, I felt 
sure, in reaching the big river, so, impressing the 
necessity for haste on the others, we started 
down the creek. We went through mud, sand, 
and water ; over fallen timber, up the bank. and 
around impassable barriers ; climbing, scram- 
bling, but always pressing onwards. At noon 
the sun’s burning rays fairly scorched us; the 
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perspiration ran off our faces in tiny rivulets, 
and it was only the occasional refreshing splash 
through the waters that enabled us to continue. 
Our one thought was to reach the 
river. Where was it? The ban- 
dit chief had told me it was only 
a two hours’ journey down the 
creek, and already we had travelled three times 
that distance. Finally, just when it seemed as 
if human endurance had reached the limit, the 
river burst in o view. Like turning the leaves of 
a picture-book, one moment we saw nothing but 
the dry creek-! ed and the surrounding jungle ; 
the next we were out on the shore of a broad, 
peaceful, though swift-mo.ing river, its banks 
covered with beautiful foliage, and with trees 
which grew down to the water’s edge and threw 
their shadows fa- out on to the eddies of the 
stream. 

It is difficult to describe the exquisite sensa- 
tion of relief to body and mind as we stepped into 
the cool water, drank, and bathed our throbbing 
temples. Our next requirement was a means of 
crossing, and, after a careful scrutiny, I observed 
the end of a large dug-out canoe protruding from 
underneath some overhanging branches, some 
distance above whcre we stood. 

As my companions were totally unfit to swim 
the river in their exhausted condition, I deter- 
mined at all hazards to secure the boat. Taking 
an Indian whom I knew to bean expert swimmer, 
we entered the river above where the canoe was 
located, and, alternately wading and swimming, 
were borne down by the swift current to the 
spot where we desired toland. Making my way 
to the canoe, I saw a jungle path, and following 
it up for some few hundred yards, came upon a 
small Indian village. The headman, expressing his 
surprise at our arrival, signified his willingness to 
assist us, and gave me two of his men to work 
the canoe. Three trips sufficed to transport the 
whole party across the river, and we pitched our 
tents close to the well-intentioned Indians. 

Here we rested for two days and nights, one 
of us keeping watch the whole time in case the 
bandit chief and his party should appear with 
reinforcements to attempt revenge for their 
well-deserved punishment. 

Meanwhile, the little captive, finding he was 
not to be tortured or killed, became talkative, 
and informed me that the real reason his chief 
had punished his men in the manner described 
was because they had not killed the “ white- 
haired gringo,” as they called me, who had dared 
single-handed and unarmed to beat them like 
so many dogs. This shed additional light on the 
cunning treachery of this half-breed fiend. 

During the night we spent at the little Indian 
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village an amusing incident occurred. After 
dark, one of our party happened to flash his 
electric torch while searching for some article 
among the baggage. The glare caught the eye 
of the old chief, who was immensely interested 
in the white man’s “ little sun,” as he termed it. 
He examined it carefully, and when shown how 
it was operated, by simply pushing a button, 
he grew hilariously happy and commenced a 
practical joke. With the torch in his hand, 
he made the round of the huts. Looking in, 
he would emit a savage yell and then flash the 
blinding light right into the faces of the occu- 
pants, who were reduced to a state of consterna- 
tion ridiculous to behold. For the greater part 
of the night he kept this up, together with liba- 
tions of chacta, and became so maudlin that on 
one occasion he unintentionally paid a visit to 
our tent and treated us to a display of his 
wit. 

‘The poverty of these poor Indians was patent, 
but as we carried a good supply of provisions and 
our men had their parched corn, we were happily 
not dependent on them or the food to be found 
there, which consisted almost entirely of fish and 
boiled green bananas. At this time I was under 
the impression that the bananas were eaten 
green because the supply was so limited that 
they could not wait until the fruit had ripened, 
but found afterwards that such was not the case, 
the Indians claiming that many diseases are 
caused through eating the ripened fruit. 

The chief told me later that the bandits we 
had encountered were well known to his people, 
as they frequently stopped at the village, but 
beyond their gencral rude behaviour, they did 
not molest the inhabitants, as they valued the 
good will of the Indians throughout the country 
in which they operated. Only once had they in 
any way incurred the hatred of one of the tribes- 
men, whose daughter had disappeared, and it 
was thought she had been captured by the bandits 
and taken to their stronghold in the hills. The 
distressed father had attempted to track them 
to their lair, but his quest proved fruitless, and 
after a terrible experience alone in the jungle, 
he was compelled to return without gaining en- 
trance to their den, which had been chosen for 
its almost complete inaccessibility. 

Having now arrived at the big river, we were 
most anxious to construct the raft and proceed 
on our journey. The chief, however, advised us 
against this course, stating that lower down there 
were several impassable places, and we accord- 
ingly decided to follow the river bank for a 
couple of days. A smooth trail, worn by the 
bare feet of the Indians, ran for some distance in 
the right direction, but soon the stream made a 
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wide turn and, according to the chief, it would 
be easier to travel due east across country, when 
we should strike the river on its backward bend. 
Here, also, he said, we should find a small settle- 
ment where we could obtain Indians who knew 
the passes below. 

We | ade adieu to the hospitable Indians, and 
left the village in much better spirits than whenwe 
had entered it, and soon, travelling by compass, 
were again cutting our way through the great, 
dense growth. If only that huge jungle blanket 
could be suddenly lifted and one could glimpse 
the earth, what a sight would be seen! What 
myriads of slinking, crawling creatures that 
never leave its cover except by night would be 
revealed! Everywhere we came upon tracks 
of animals and birds—some huge and heavy, 
left by the tapir and jaboru cranes ; others deep 
and sharp, cut in the sand and mire by the marsh 
deer and the peccaries. Here and there may be 
seen the faint pad-marks left by some big jungle 
cat, while on every stretch of beach or open space 
are thousands of little forked impressions of 
birds of every size and form. What a field, 
indeed, for the naturalist ! 

A sight which brings home the strength and 
intelligence of the jaguars and pumas is also 
t> be observed. A magnificent illustration of the 
usage to which Nature is put by these felines 
is shown by a huge tree which has been employed 
by them for the purpose of sharpening their 
claws. Selecting a tree from the bark of which 
the peculiar acid they favour is obtained, they 
sit on their haunches at the base and, reaching up 
with their paws, claw with great rapidity. This 
has the double effect of removing foreign matter 
from their great nails and adding to their keen- 
ness, on which, of course, they are dependent 
for their food and safety. 

Two days of hard travel along the path cut 
by the machete-men brought us to the habita- 
tion of a half-breed named Manana Rosales, 
which is given the name of Tinga Maria. As 
we approached, we met Scnhor Rosales, with 
some of his peons, clearing a trail across country 
in an endeavour to connect his plantation with 
civilization. He extended a more or less cordial 
invitation to us to make a brief stay with him, 
and this we acccpted, stopping at his village, 
which consists of seven or eight bamboo huts 
situated near one large central dwelling of the 
same material. Sefor Rosales is a law unto 
himself in his country, and rules his half-hundred 
slaves or peons with a dominance there is no 
mistaking. He seemed to te ready on the 
slightest provocation to exhibit his authority 
—as for instance, when a ham belonging to our 
stock of provisions, which had been left in the 
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care of one of his peons, was found to be missing. 
Not only was the unfortunate peon strung up 
by his thumbs, but so also were two strange 
Indians who happened to come in for chacta, as 
well as one of our cargadores. After keeping 
them hitched up for several minutes without 
their confessing to the theft, he released them, 
casually remarking that, after all, they could not 
be the guilty ones or they would have admitted 
their fault after suffering a certain amount of 
pain. He then made a tour of the huts, but a 
most exhaustive search failed to bring the ham 
(o light, and it had perforce to be given up as an 
inexplicable mystery. 
Here we obtained our first clue 
The to the missing explorers, Messrs. 
Missing Cromer and O Higgins, whom I had 
Explorers. promised the authorities we would 
endeavour to trace. That evening 
Rosales told me of a letter which he said an 
Indian runner had brought him, and which he 
could not read. He requested me to interpret 
it for him, and on producing the letter I saw it 
was signed by Milko Seljan. It was written on 
the paper of the Peruvian Corporation of America 
at Chicago. At first sight I thought the language 
used was German, and called Holbrook, who 
spoke this tongue fluently, to read the missive. 
After a minute’s examination, he concluded the 
writing was Czech, which is used in Bohemia. 
He was, however, able to deduce certain things 
from it which showed that the writer and 
O'Higgins were setting out to reach the 
Maranon River, their object being to report on 
the possibilities of a land colonization scheme 
and some concessions, which were held by their 
principals in the United States. This was our 
first intimation that Cromer was not leading the 
party, and also that Patrick O’Higgins was with 
Seljan. Up to this time I had not heard of the 
latter, but later, through the Indians, who called 
him “ Mzula,” became familiar with his name. 
By exhibiting only a moderate interest in 
the matter, I was enabled to gain, during our 
few days’ stay with Rosales, the complete 
story of how Scljan and his companion had 
camped at the village with the half-breed, who 
had subsequently taken them and their outfit 
to a little Indian village called Juanjui, at the 
mouth of the Huayabamba River, about four 
days’ down the Huallaga. Rosales also had 
some of Seljan’s cards, and was evidently so 
familiar with his personality that there could be 
no doubt that the expedition had camped at 
Tinga Maria as he stated. 
From here on I proposed using one of the 
“ Flowing Roads,” and when we commenced 
building our raft we found that the natives 
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displayed such ability in the selection of material 
that finally we turned almost the entire construc- 
tion over to them. We watched its growth 
with the greatest interest. Every part of the 
raft was a natural product of the jungle. Nine 
logs of the cork-like balsa tree were cut into 
lengths of about thirty feet, the bark being 
detached. The extreme lightness of this wood 
may be imagined when the fact is mentioned 
that a sapling twenty feet long and varying from 
two and a half to three and a half inches in 
diameter was easily balanced on one’s little 
finger, the whole pole not weighing more than 
three or four pounds! These logs, eight to 
fen inches in diameter, were bound to three 
cross-pieces by means of long flexible lianas or 
sogas, as the natural.ropes of the forest are 
termed. The logs were notched a few inches 
from their larger end to receive the cross-piece 
(a very tough pole some three inches in diameter 
and about ten feet long), and then each log was 
tightly bound to it with the sogas, leaving a 
space between of two to three inches in the 
front, and gradually widening to the rear as 
the logs tapered off in size. 

The second cross-piece was simi- 
larly set in, at a distance of about 
ten feet from the front, and the 
third one at an equal distance 
from the back. Any curves or irregularities 
in the shape of the logs were left full 
play in the loose ends at the rear, but 
for twenty feet from the front the raft pre- 
sented an even and fairly smooth appear- 
ance. On this groundwork of logs we then 
constructed the platform to carry the cargo 
and passengers. A great number of hardwood 


Building 
the Raft. 


stocks were cut about two and a half feet long 
One end of each 


and an inch or so in diameter. 
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stick was then whittled in the shape of a sharp 
wedge with the machete, and these were driven 
in the soft wood of the balsa logs in the form 
of tripods, the three ends being tied tightly 
together at the tops, thus producing extremely 
rigid legs for the support of the cross-pieces 
upon which the bamboo platform was laid. 
Three rows of four sets of these small tripods 
were amply sufficient to support the platform, 
which was about eight feet wide and ten feet 
long, situated in the centre of the raft. Every 
stick, pole, and log was stoutly bound in place 
with long ribbons of bark. Even the bamboo 
poles closely laid to form the floor were thus care- 
fully secured to the large cross-pieces by slender 
strips of bark wound over and under each unit 
in turn. . 

After the platform was completed, a frame- 
work for the roof was raised on strong thin poles 
bound tightly to the little tripods at their base. 
The framework, was then thatched over with 
abundant palm leaves, forming a very fair 
shelter from both sun and rain. It should be 
emphasized that every piece of material that 
entered into the construction of the raft was 
ready to hand in the great wilderness, and the 
only instrument used in cutting, shaping, and 
putting them together was the machete. 

Our floating home finished, we were ready for 
the first stage of our journey down the only real 
highway of the jungle, the big river. On ac- 
count of the many rapids and shallows and narrow 
arms into which the stream continually divided, 
a larger raft could not be employed at this stage, 
but it was so arranged as to enable us to add 
logs to each side, as the river travelling war- 
ranted the increase. 

I arranged with Rosales to take part of the 
cargo, fourteen of our Indians, and the dogs 
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This remackable snapshot, taken from amidships, shows the raft shooang a rapid. 


down to the mouth of the Tulumayo River in 
canoes. The remaining eight Indians were 
discharged and were to make their way back 
to their own country. With three Indian boga- 
dores (paddlemen) and the balance of the cargo 
we took our places on the raft, and it was with 
feclings of the greatest exhilaration that we 
started on our eventful journey down the river. 
It was a beautiful morning, and, seated along the 
front of the platform, under the palm-covered 
roof, we were fanned by the breeze of our swift 
progress and shaded from the hot sun. What 
a difference from the perpetual fight with Nature 
as experienced in the jungle! Here the forces 
propelled us and added to our comfort ; there 
they obstructed our path and augmented our 
miseries. 

Along the front of the raft sat the three 
paddlemen with their legs dangling in the water. 
Navigation of a heavily-loaded raft by such 
means and in such a position is most difficult, 
especially when projecting rocks, snags, whirl- 
pools, and other dangers have to be avoided. 
The best that can be done is to make quick and 
gallant efforts, and trust to luck for the rest. 
Where the current is slow the raft drifts from one 


side to the other, but it is highly necessary to have 
ample time and distance ahead when a landing 
is contemplated, or a particular arm of the river 
is to be entered. 

The canoes, propelled by many paddlemen and 
assisted by the current, soon outdistanced the 
raft. Far down the stream we saw they had 
effected a landing on an island, and by the 
strenuous efforts of our bogadores we also suc- 
ceeded in making the shore close to them. It 
was nearly noon, and lunch was well under way. 
The pot was soon boiling merrily on a fire built 
of seasoned driftwood, “ billy” tea was made, 
and no merrier party ever sat down to a jungle 
banquet. 

The meal over, it was agreed that we on the 
raft should start first, so we climbed aboard and 
pushed off. As the raft swung off down-stream 
we noticed that the river divided into three nearly 
equal branches, and naturally took the middle 
one. Soon after entering this division the stream 
began to wind between heavily-wooded banks,and 
the raft kept increasing its speed with the current 
until it was travelling at a great rate, the boga- 
dores working like madmen in an attempt to keep 
us clear of floating driftwood and half-submerged 
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“He managed to grasp an overhangins bough.” 


trees and rocks. Finally, in spite of all their 
efforts, we brought up with a crash against a huge 
log. The shock threw one of the Indians into 
the raging torrent, and he was carried a full 
hundred yards below, where he managed to grasp 
an overhanging bough and swing himself on to 
the shore. Meanwhile, our raft was being ham- 
mered and battered against the log. The rear 
end was swinging up and down, the suction of the 
current being so great that it appeared as if 
we must inevitably be sucked down, or the raft 
turn turtle. That it held together at all was a 
tribute to the jungle ropes. Meanwhile, the 
Indian who had been shot overboard succeeded 
in making his way back to the raft over floating 
driftwood, and when he had climbed aboard we 
set to work to free our craft. This was accom- 
plished by pushing the rear end around until 
it swung free ; the current then carried us clear 
of the obstacle. 

On we sped, often dangerously 
near heaped-up masses of tree 
wreckage, but just clearing them. 
Looking ahead, we saw what appeared to be 
a long toboggan slide of glass which ended 
in a sharp turn to the left. Down this 


Wrecked ! 


we flew, and I just had time to notice 
half of an Indian canoe lying in the huge pile 
of logs and driftwood directly in front of 
us when, without the slightest possibility 
of making the turn, we went crashing right 
through logs and limbs as if they were so much 
matchwood. ‘The impact drove us deep into the 
great heap; the racing water came rushing in 
behind us, nearly inundating the whole raft, which 
was slanted up at aconsiderable angle. Itseemed 
that the rush of the current must certainly break 
up our little raft in short order. The first thing 
to do was to get our cargo to temporary safety. 
It was probably fifty yards to the nearest shore ; 
but this had such a forbidding appearance, with 
its dense mass of vegetation growing out of 
marsh and slime, that it was useless to think 
of a landing. Several large masses of wreckage 
a few yards from the raft seemed to offer. the most 
secure harbour for our things, so, standing on 
logs a few feet apart, we passed the various pieces 
along and piled them up on the places selected. 
Our position was anything but enviable, and the 
problem confronting us was a serious one. We 
fired the customary signals of distress, which, 
however, we ourselves could hardly hear above 
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“The racing water came rushing in behind us, nearly inundating the whole raft, which was slanted up at a considerable angle.” 
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the roar of the water, so there was little hope that 
Rosales and the Indians, by this time miles away, 
would distinguish them. 

My first idea was that the raft would have to be 
dismembered and reassembled below, and to 
hasten matters the Indians were started chopping 
and clearing the way while we man-handled the 
cargo. 

It is surprising what the steady clip-clip! of 
the universal 
machete will ac- 
complish on logs of 
even two or more 
feet in thickness. 
The Indians 
squatted down on 
the logs, and the 
steady, quick hacks 
of the long, sharp 
blades were heard 
for several minutes; 
then, with an 
ominous cracking, 
the log parted and 
theraft slid through 
a few feet farther. 
The final log that 
held us seemed to 
be the keystone to 
a great part of the 
enormous pile around us. Much of this had to be 
cut under water, but in the course of about 
an hour and a half a slight shiver seemed to 
go through the great mass as the log opened at 
one of the cuts. It was now high time to unload 
our cargo. The raft had moved on several yards 
since it had struck, and the cutting had loosened 
many of the timbers that were tightly wedged 
before, so it was only after several impromptu 
duckings and the loss of various valuable articles 
that we finally got things assembled and tied 
down on the raft. 

When all was ready, two of the Indians, one 
on each side of the raft, started cutting again, 
and soon, with just enough warning to enable 
the men to leap for the raft, the big log bent 
around, and, amid the creaking and groaning and 
crashing of timber, the whole mass fell apart, 
and the raft, released, was quickly carried down- 
stream. We threw off the mass of d‘bris that 
had fallen on the raft, and were soon free of the 
wreckage that had held us prisoners. Less than 
a mile below, the branch we were on reunited 
with the main stream, and the sight of the broad, 
smooth river was reassuring. 

It had taken us a little over four hours to free 


The raft nearing shore, 
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ourselves, and it was nearing nightfall when we 
sighted the canoes and the camp at the mouth 
of the Tulumayo River. Among the dangers of 
the big river are the many blind arms or branches 
which stretch out from the main stream and lose 
themselves in the swamps. A previous expedi- 
tion was lost down one of these backwaters for 
twenty-nine days, and finally only got out to the 
main river by alternately poling and pulling 
the canoe up- 
stream by means 
of the overhanging 
branches. It is 
quite impossible to 
take a raft up- 
stream at all, so 
anyone getting any 
distance down one 
of these blind arms 
on a raft is in an 
almost hopeless 
position. 

Fishing with Poison. 
At the mouth of 
the Tulumayo were 
a couple of grass 
huts, occupied by 
Indians who were 
principally engaged 
in fishing. The fish were killed by a poison 
from a long, woody liana obtained from 
the jungle. The method was decidedly novel 
to us, and we watched it with considerable 
interest. The n tives would stretch a net 
across a part of the river where the current 
ran slowly, and the poison lianas having 
been cut in lengths of two or three feet were 
mashed with stones and thrown into the water 
some distance above. Many of the fish rose to 
the surface, but most of them were caught in the 
net under water. The fish seemed to be very 
plentiful, and nearly a canoe-load of them was 
the result of only a few hours’ work. They were 
carried to the cabin in palm baskets, and after 
being cut open down through the back were 
cleaned and salted with the coarse red rock-salt 
of the district, and then put out in the sun to 
dry. The fish were of fairly good size, averaging 
two or three pounds, with coarse-grained flesh 
which was very palatable. The effect of the 
poison is to suffocate the fish ; it does not pene- 
trate or injure the flesh. This method is prac- 
tised in many parts of the world, the savages 
in Borneo obtaining practically the whole of 
their fish supply by similar means. 


(To be continued.) 
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Pat Ryan’s Eldorado. 


By L. W. A. MACARTHUR, F.G.S., J.P., ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


The Author is a well-known Australian mining expert and geologist. 


In this exciting narrative 


he relates how a gang of rogues imposed upon a credulous Irish farmer, together with many 


other people. 


Mr. Macarthur was called in to examine and report upon the supposed Golconda, 


whereupon a series of unexpected events took place. 


is much to be regretted, for the 

general furtherance and progress of 

the gold-mining industry, that a 

“salted” mine is not altogether a 

rara avis in Australia ; but for abso- 

lute, unadulterated audacity the following epi- 

sode, which occurred in the Wellington district 

of New Zealand, takes front rank in my 
experience. ; 

Upon returning to Wellington after a visit 
of inspection to a gold-mine at Terawhite, I 
found the following curious letter awaiting me, 
marked “ Urgent ” :— 

“‘$1r,—There’s a party of men as calls them- 
selves miners has got hold on a bit of my land. 
They say that it is thick with gold, and has showed 
me some gold what they washed with their dish. 
Now, as I know nothink about the gold bisness, 
T’ve been told by a naber to get yer vuse on 
things ; so want ter make my bisness fer yer 
to come out ter my farm. I'll drive yer out if 
yer write me a note when ter call.—Yours 
respally, PaTRIcK RYAN. 

“PS—I live abote ten miles more than 
Karori, but you write me post-office there ; 
all get it safe alright.” 

Dispatching a reply to Mr. Ryan, I arranged 
to examine the reputed find on the following 
Monday. 

I had gleaned before Pat’s arrival that he was 
considered quite a character in the district, and 
bore the reputation of a hard-working, honest, 
and well-to-do farmer, holding some three to four 
hundred acres of good arable land for the most 
part, but intersected by rocky, volcanic upheavals 
of basaltic rock. Furthermore, I learned from 
the Mining Department that no gold had been 
discovered within a considerable distance beyond 
the locality I had arranged to inspect. 

Mr. Patrick Ryan’s friends had not belicd 
him when describing him as a “ character,” 
for he appeared in full Irish costume whenever 
he visited town—knec-breeches, cut-away coat, 
and usually a very glaring necktie. 

Long before we reached Kerry Farm we had 
been almost jolted to fragments; both Neil 


Brady, my assistant, and I were heartily glad 
when the slip-rails that led in to the farm from 
the road hove in sight. 

Whilst Neil was taking down and readjusting 
the slip-panels Ryan became confidential. 

“Yer must know that Mrs. Bridget ’—as he 
invariably called his wife—“ don’t take on to this 
here mining,” he said. “She can’t stand the 
miners a-pottering about the farm. She won’t 
bide them near the house at all, at all. Can’t 
say how she'll take to yer when she knows it’s 
the mining you’ve come about. Don’t be 
scared if she be a trifle short-like with yer. I 
jest Icft me nabor to tell her yer errant whilst 
I came in to drive yer out. She’s a power to 
talk, is Mrs. Bridget !” i 

This was not very reassuring or welcome news. 
However, as I did not expect my stay to extend 
over two days, it did not matter much whether 
Mrs. Ryan was civil or otherwise. 

At last we reached the house, and “ Mrs. 
Bridget ” appeared on the scene. Without 
taking any notice whatever of Neil or myself, 
and with her arms well akimbo, lending still 
further scope to her .already ample frame, she 
began :— 

“What’s this here yer after, Pat? John 
Miller tells me yer was bringin’ a mining man 
into my premises. Yer can just trot him back 
if that’s the game yer at—all ahind my back, 
too. Yer a deceitful creature not to ha’ told me 
first and foremost. Do yer hear me, Patrick 
Ryan ? Bad cess to ye and yer mining fads and 
factions! I'll none of it, mind me now—I’ll 
none of it!” 

And turning her back she marched off in high 
dudgeon into the kitchen, talking away to herself 
at the rate of an auctioneer taking bids at a sale. 

“ Don’t yer mind her, Master Carthy,” put 
in Ryan, hurriedly. ‘‘ See, she don’t take on to 
mining, as I told yer ; but I'll put things right 
in no time.” 

The good fellow rattled on thus as he showed 
me intoa room to get ready for the midday meal 
Mrs. Bridget had evidently been dishing up. ' 

Pat was as good as his word, for he effectively 
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poured oil on the troubled waters. It seems 
that he referred to Neil Brady as a sort of body- 
servant, and mendaciously explained that I was 
a scientific naturalist who gathered beetles, 
spiders, and cockroaches for museums. I wanted 
to have a look round Kerry Farm, he said, and 
have a shot or two at the quail, which, by the 
way, literally swarmed in the high-tufted grass 
at the foot of the volcanic ridges. Also, during my 
visit, I would just see if the miners had any 
business to rout up the land or not ; and maybe 
put a stop to their operations, and clear them off 
by Government order if they did not produce 
as much gold as Pat had paid to them. 

I did not feel any qualms of conscience over 
this deception, for, if the representations made 
by the miners were proved to be true in substance 
and in fact, Kerry Farm freehold would be worth 
half-a-dozen fortunes. On the other hand, 
Patrick Ryan’s credulity had been played upon 
already to the tune of over two hundred pounds 
for driving a tunnel into one of the basaltic 
ridges, he finding all gear, powder, tools, etc., 
and paying four men at the rate of six shillings 
per day and tucker for some time past. If 
my investigation was not satisfactory the first 
loss would be the last, and all mining operations 
would be abandoned. 

From the tenor of Pat’s roundabout way of 
explaining the situation I gleaned that about 
three months previously two men had called at 
the Kerry Farm homestead and exhibited to 
Pat several gold-bearing—or apparently gold- 
bearing—quartz stones, which they said they 
had found whilst “‘ fossicking ”’ in the volcanic 
ridges traversing the freehold land. Subsequently 
they took Pat to a small rivulet running between 
the ridges, and, after pounding up some quartz 
in an old quicksilver bottle, panned off a very 
good prospect of gold, much to the amazement 
of the farmer, who had not the slightest idea of 
golden treasure being unearthed at Kerry Farm. 
Indeed, as he informed me, there was enough 
gold in one dish to make a sovereign. It was not 
very “ yellow”’ gold, the miners explained, the 
reason being that some gold was less valuable 
than other samples and varied in price. 

They arranged with Ryan that they should 
drive in a tunnel to strike the lode, and after- 
wards a company should be formed. Pat was 
to hold one-third interest, the prospectors 
one-third, and the public would be invited to 
subscribe for the remaining third by the issue 
of fourteen thousand shares at ten shillings 
each, to provide for machinery, crushing and 
hauling plant, etc. Pat was to give the miners 
a lease of twenty-five acres around the tunnel, 
and all rights for ingress and egress to the pro- 
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perty. It was also arranged that Pat should be 
at liberty to visit the tunnel at any time and see 
the progress of the workings, but that he was to 
take no stone away until after they had the 
golden tunnel inspected by an “ expert” from 
Auckland. In the meantime no publicity was 
to be given to the venture until the shares were 
open for sale to the public and the expert’s report 
was published. Pat was to pay each of the four 
men at the rate of six shillings per day, provide 
them with meat, flour, and other minor items, 
as well as all powder for blasting purposes, 
tools, etc. 

They allowed him to take gold away on several 
occasions when they “ panned ”’ off before him 
the crushed ore, and also gave him a few speci- 
mens with small specks of gold freely showing in 
the ore and quartz taken from the tunnel, as 
certain veins of gold-bearing rock were obtained 
during the process of tunnelling to reach the 
main lode. Pat had taken about ten penny- 
weights of gold thus obtained and had it tested 
in Wellington, receiving from a local jeweller 
returns at the rate of three pounds five shillings 
per ounce. 

Mrs. Bridget Ryan was just as antagonistic 
towards the scheme as her husband was enthusi- 
astic, and much wordy warfare ensued in con- 
sequence. Pat often came home from the tunnel 
laden with specimens, which he carefully 
deposited in a spare room to await the formation 
of the company and the advent of the crushing 
plant. Mrs. Bridget would quickly ferret out 
Pat’s prizes and forthwith fling them into the 
duck-pond at the rear of the homestead. She 
could never see any gold in the specimens, 
though Pat stoutly affirmed that she was throw- 
ing fortunes away. He asserted that the stones 
only required to be powdered to dust and panned 
off to exhibit the numerous specks of gold. This 
he proceeded to exemplify on two occasions, 
with signal failure to secure even a “ colour,” 
though when one of the miners ventured, in 
spite of Mrs. Bridget’s loud protests, to crush 
up and pan off a sample he had brought with 
him, a long tail of gold promptly appeared in 
the prospector’s dish. 

No persuasion on Ryan’s part would induce 
Mrs. Bridget to allow any of the miners near the 
place after she found out that Pat had been 
paying the men, and drawing the money for the 
purpose from the savings bank, where they held 
a respectable sum ; and she declared that since 
their advent she had missed ducks, geese, and 
fowls from her very extensive stock of poultry. 

Matters had almost reached open warfare 
when their neighbour, Miller, informed Ryan 
of my visit to Wellington to examine goldfields 
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in New Zealand on behalf of English investors ; 
the matter was talked over between them, and 
it resulted in the letter I have quoted being sent 
to me. 

Pat’s enthusiasm had by this time somewhat 
abated, for the miners had been quarrelling 
and drinking amongst themselves, the whisky 
occasionally getting the better of their judgment. 

- Several remarks Pat had incidentally overheard 
during their wordy quarrels, with other minor 
matters, made him anxious to obtain outside 
opinion as to the golden resources of Kerry Farm. 

After examining some of the specimens Mrs. 
Bridget had thrown away, and which Pat had 
secretly rescued, I was strongly of opinion that 
either the farmer had retrieved the wrong stones 
from the pond, or that if these were really the 
specimens given to 
him as part of the 
output from the 
Kerry tunnel, then 
some “hanky- 


panky ” business surrounded Mr. Patrick Ryan’s 
Golconda. In all the circumstances I deter- 
mined to maintain the role of ‘‘ museum natura- 
list’ pending my examination of the Kerry 
tunnel, which was to take place that afternoon. 
I set out, accompanied by Pat ; my right-hand 
man, Neil Brady, starting off in the opposite direc- 
tion to the tunnel—by Pat’s special request. 

Just as we were preparing to start Mrs. 
Bridget cried :— 

“Good luck to yer and yer spider-foraging. 
Sure, I'll catch more butterflies in me old 
sthraw hat ’mongst the peas and tater plants 
than e’er ye'll get on the hill-tops, Say, Pat, 
don’t yer think you're a-going beetle-huntin’ ! 
There’s a lot of wood to split.” 
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Before Mrs. Bridget could offer any further 
objection Pat’s dog, which had been sniffing 
about and growling in a sullen manner, eyeing 
Neil and myself with evident suspicion, com- 
menced to bark furiously. 

“Tiger don’t take to strangers ever since 
they scallywag miners came around,” remarked 
the woman. “Tiger, yer must stay at home 
with yer missus. Yer can’t catch beetles, sure.”” 

With a further vicious growl and loud bark, 
Tiger rushed off towards one of the outhouses. 

Evidently he had something “ bailed up ” 
there, for he barked and snapped most savagely. 

“Call the baste off, Pat,’ screamed Mrs. 

Bridget. ‘‘ The varmint’s 
got Mrs. Miller’s cat, 
which John Miller 


presented myself with this very morning. Come 


here, Tiger, or I'll skin yer alive.’ With that 
she hurried off, broom in hand, in the direction 
of the excited dog, Pat following as rearguard. 

Just as Mrs. Bridget reached the point of 
attack we saw the figure of a man scurrying 
along, with Tiger at his heels. Then followed 
Mrs. Bridget with broom in air, lustily shouting, 
“Seize him, Tiger! Seize the vagabond !” 

Another moment, and the luckless object of 
Tiger’s ferocity was hastily clambering over the 
fence, with the dog hanging on to part of his 
anatomy. 

Mrs. Bridget, in hot haste, was soon alongside. 
“What do yer want skulking round here 
for, yer mining good-for-nothin’, yer?” she 
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demanded. 
him!” 

When peace was restored and the frenzied 
Tiger called off, the man—with sundry oaths 
against the Ryans in general and Tiger in par- 
ticular—eventually explained that one of his 
mates had seen the “ old shay ” coming through 
the slip-rails, and he had just called round for 
the goods Pat had promised to bring out with 
him. 

“‘Didn’t I tell yer not to come within smell 
of the place, yer rascals ?” cried Mrs. Bridget, 
viciously, grasping her broom-handle with a 
tighter grip, as if intent upon belabouring the 
intruder. ‘ And why were yer skulking behind 

That ain’t the 
Pat—bad ’cess to 


“Speak up! Bite him, Tiger ; bite 


the hen-house and pigsties ? 
way to call for yer parcels. 
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luckless head, which was fortunately protected 
by a thick woollen cap. 

With lurid language the fellow facea round 
on Neil, who still held him in a vice-like grip. 
For a moment they eyed each other. Then, 
amidst the din, I caught Neil’s very decided 
tones. ‘So you're in these parts, eh, Mr. 
Mundic? Sure they’ll be after missin’ you 
up there at Whangarei.” 

“ Let me go, or it’ll be worse for you, Brady,” 
replied the miner, with a string of oaths, striving 
to escape by writhing round and making a vicious 
back-kick with his hobnailed boots. 

“Let you go? You'll not leave my grip till 
you’re landed in the lock-up, you blackguard !” 


“ Then followed Mrs, Bridget, with broom in air, lustily shouting, “Seize him, Tiger 1°” 


yer !—give the spalpeen his things and let him 
begone at once.” 

The perturbed Pat promptly produced the 
miners’ packages, amongst which Mrs. Bridget’s 
lynx-like eyes spied a wrapper that betokened 
“ square gin.” She had it out of her husband’s 
hands before the prospector could grab it, 
flinging it with all her force against the grind- 
stone, where it was smashed to atoms. 

The odour of the essential oil of juniper berry 
was more than pronounced as the bottle smashed 
into a thousand fragments. With a yell of rage 
the prospector leaped at the woman, and war 
to the knife was imminent had not Neil Brady 
seized the man by the right shoulder and given 
him a sharp “ policeman’s twist’ on the left 
wrist as he dashed at Mrs. Bridget. In a trice, 
as the fellow staggered, the Irishwoman brought 
the butt-end of the yard broom down on to his 


shouted Brady. “Pat, get hold of his legs 
while I throw him over.” 

Before Pat could gather himself together, 
however, Neil, who was an expert wrestler, had 
forced his captive to the ground and deposited 
him on the flat of his back. 

“ Put a strap round the villain’s legs, sir, will 
you?” continued my assistant. “This is the 
fellow that half killed Ned Skinner at Coromandel 
and stole the battery plates. I know you, Mr. 
‘Mundic Joe.’ Jove! if it wasn’t for the law 
I'd be after throttling you, you cowardly ruffian. 
Strap him up, sir—that’s right ; he’d knife you 
as soon as look at you! The police have wanted 
him badly for a long time.” 

Neil had often related to me how his mate, 
Ned Skinner, had been knocked down at night 
whilst going the rounds of the battery, which 
was partially dismantled through an accident 
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during the previous evening, alleged to have 
been caused purposely by a battery hand who 
had been taken on a week before, and known as 
“Mundic Joe.” ‘This sobriquet he had earned, 
it appeared, by passing off copper pyrites 
for gold and selling them to a “new chum.” 
Skinner was found insensible from a blow on the 
back of the head with some heavy blunt instru- 
ment, and the amalgam that had been scraped 
off the plates that afternoon was missing. Next 
day “ Mundic Joe ” was not to be found, and a 
warrant was issued for his arrest on a charge of 
assault, inflicting grievous bodily harm, and 
amalgam robbery. 

Knowing these facts I could understand Brady’s 
excitement, and in the course of a few minutes 
““Mundic Joe” resembled a trussed fowl more 
than anything else. 

After a short consultation it was arranged that 
I should ride into Karori and apprise the local 
constable of our unexpected capture of the 
much-wanted “ Mundic Joc,” while Neil kept 
guard over his prisoner, shut up in one of 
the outhouses. Meanwhile Pat was to proceed 
to the Kerry tunnel and engage the attention 
of the miners there, in order that their mate 
might not be missed, taking over with him the 
second bottle of grog, which Mrs. Bridget had not 
observed. 

It would prolong this story too much to relate 
in detail the triangular argument between 
Mrs. Bridget, ‘‘ Mundic Joe,” and our excited 
host, with Neil occasionally chipping in. How- 
ever, the prisoner Icd us to suppose—as sub- 
sequently turned out to be true—that he had 
left his mates for good that morning, and had no 
intention of returning, but purposed getting a 
good share of the “tucker” and a bottle of 
grog before making tracks for fresh woods and 
pastures new. ‘The Kerry Farm prospectors 
had had a rough-and-tumble amongst themselves 
the night before, he told us, and “ Mundic Joe ” 
had been practically turned out, having incurred 
the ire of his erstwhile mates through some 
scurrilous trick and threats as to his intentions. 
Indeed, whilst I was en roule to the police- 
station and Pat was across at the camp, “ Mundic 
Joe” offered to give Neil full information 
about the way he and his late companions had 
been ‘‘ getting at’ Pat Ryan, if Neil would let 
him go; he would also give him six sovereigns 
and some notes he had on him. Needless to say, 
the indignant Brady refused. 

Arriving at the police-station, I found the 
officer in charge and soon related my business. 
Within a couple of hours ‘‘ Mundic Joe” was 
safe in the lock-up, and arrangements made that 
he should be taken into Wellington after dusk 


in order not to excite any local comment that 
might reach the ears of the Kerry Farm pros- 
pectors. Pat returned to the homestead before 
the constable left with his prisoner and was 
able to verify the story that ‘‘ Mundic Joe’” 
had “cut his hook” that morning. The field 
was therefore open for me to inspect; this, 
however, we decided should be left over until 
next day, as the afternoon was already far 
advanced, and ere we should be ready to start 
dusk would have been upon us. 

About nine o’clock the village chief constable 
made his appearance, having been directed by 
wire from Wellington to obtain further informa- 
tion from Neil Brady. After he had gleaned 
this, and taken notes of all details regarding the 
Whangarei affair—which had been duly looked 
up in the Police Gazette, the description there 
fully coinciding with ‘“ Mundic Joe ”—Neil 
imparted to the constable, at my instance, the 
full tenor of “ Joe’s” admissions respecting the 
way in which Patrick Ryan was being swindled 
by the mining party. It was intended that as 
soon as they had bled Pat to his full bent, and got 
off a few syndicate shares with the surrounding 
farmers and such flats as they could come across 
in Wellington, all tools and mining paraphernalia 
were to be promptly carted into Wellington by 
night and sold to a second-hand shop. Then 
the gang, now reduced to three, would meta- 
phorically and practically assume the patro- 
nymic of Walker, and the original prospectors 
of the Kerry Farm Gold-Mining Syndicate 
would silently disappear into oblivion, to carry 
on like or other nefarious schemes elsewhere. 


In the meantime, in view of various offences’ 


against the good order of society, it was of con- 
siderable importance to them to play at tunnel- 
driving and “ salting” the crevices occurring 
in the basaltic rock system, absolutely filling in 
some of the disintegrated portions with quartzite 
rubble, a few specimens being placed in the 
seams at odd intervals to be duly exhibited by 
candle-light to any dupe who could be cajoled 
out from Wellington in the secrecy of night. 
Thus one victim who had inspected the mine 
made many. Pat had gloated over practically 
the same specimens, it appears, placed in different 
parts of the short tunnel—gencrally in or near 
the face—actually almost under the innocent 
fellow’s very eyes. One man would attract his 
attention to different parts, or engage him in 
animated conversation at the mouth of the 
tunnel regarding immense future prospects, 
whilst his mates were preparing another “ find ” 
with identically the same specimens, with a bit 
of extra clay or mullock dabbed on by way of 
disguise. 
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“‘ Mundic Joe ” did not confide the full details 
of this business to Brady during the period of his 
guardianship whilst stationed at the fowl-house 
door ; most of the details leaked out subse- 
quently. 

It was decided that, as the miners were still 
ignorant of how matters stood, the constable 
should wire into Wellington for two detectives 


“* Let me go, or it'll be the worse for you, Brady,’ replied the miner.” 


or plain-clothes constables to come out first 
thing in the morning and visit the Kerry tunnel, 
pretending that they had been advised to “ buy 
in ” by a syndicate shareholder in town. 

Next morning, as there was practically no 
further need of secrecy, I unfolded to the 
amazed Mrs. Bridget the full and true state of 
affairs in connection with the mine and my own 
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identity, as she was bound to know when the 
plain-clothes men arrived with the constable, as 
had been arranged. 

With a merry twinkle in her eyes she learned 
how we intended to raid the mine-‘ salters ” 
and clear them off the place, entering fully 
into the excitement of the coming fray. 

““Sure, I must be there to mind Pat don’t 
Tun into trouble, and maybe danger,” she cried. 
“‘ He’s not much good, but he’s the only bit of 
old Ireland I have about the place.” 

About eleven o'clock two “ swaggies,” duly 
laden with voluminous blanket-rolls, arrived at 
Kerry Farm. Although their disguise was 
distinctly good (they were the two detectives 
from Wellington), they looked more like new 
chums en route to look for work than the veteran 
sundowners they affected to represent. How- 
ever, they fully succeeded in concealing their 
vocation and identity from the unsuspecting 
Mrs. Bridget, who was on tenterhooks of excite- 
ment concerning the coming arrests. 

It was arranged that the two disguised police- 
men should first go across to the mine and apply 
for work, failing which, as of course expected, 
they should potter about, lighting their pipes 
and yarning with the three men. Then Pat 
and I were to come on the scene—I in the réle 
of a probable purchaser of Kerry Farm Gold- 
Mining Syndicate scrip. As soon as our business, 
including an examination of the tunnel, which 
we anticipated would take about half an hour, 
was concluded, and the sergeant, from a hiding- 
place a little distance off, saw me hand over a 
deposit to clinch the bargain and obtain a pencil 
receipt from the mine “ boss ” in my note-book, 
he was to ride up, armed with the necessary 
autho ity to arrest—not only for their present 
bare-faced swindling transaction, but also for 
sundry other small matters considered by law- 
abiding people to be prejudicial to society—to 
wit, burglary, assault, and till robbery at an 
Auckland hostelry. 

Shortly after the two “ swaggies ” had started 
on their errand Pat and I followed ina circuitous 
course, so as to give them plenty of time to make 
themselves at home with the mining trio. 

In due course we reached the site of the tunnel, 
having approached from the opposite ridge, 
whilst the two policemen had come across 
country from the direction of the township. The 
three men were affecting to be preparing timber 
for tunnel purposes and had evidently not given 
the “ swaggies”’ a very hearty reception, for, 
as we drew near, one man remarked irritably, 
““T tell you that we don’t want anyone in place 
of the mate that tock his hook, We intend 
to hold the show ourselves, and we paid him for 
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his share; so it’s no use wasting your time 
here.” 

Thereupon one of the “ swaggies ” offered to 
help cut timber, “ just for a bit of tucker.” 
But no, the miners said they were short of 
“tucker” themselves until their next trip to 
town. Pat and I were now on the scene. 

“Good day, Mr. Ryan!” cried the leader of the 
trio, effusively. ‘“ Fine morning! We are just 
getting the timber into the drive. We bought 
out that man Walsh” (the name “ Mundic 
Joe” had apparently adopted for this episode 
in his career of crime). ‘‘ The fellow was too 
fond of the flask, so we had a meeting and gave 
him twenty-five quid for his interest. Here’s 
his receipt. Don’t suppose you wanted him to 
remain ; it makes one less in the original show 
to divide the company’s shares.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Pat. “Sure, 
whether there’s ten or two is of no concern to me ; 
I still hold my third lot. I’ve brought with 
me Mr.— Och! I can’t remember the name 
of him. He came to my place overnight, and 
this morning wants to buy in a share, if you're 
wanting to sell any. I’ve told him all about the 
gold yer dished off in my presence, some of which 
I sold to the jeweller in the city for three pounds 
five shillings per ounce. Show him some of yer 
specimens, will yer ?” 

We had now reached the tent, and several 
specimens were placed for my inspection on the . 
box that did duty for a camp table. At this 
juncture one of the “ swaggies” strolled up, 
doubtless with a view to witnessing any share 
transaction that might take place. As it turned 
out, however, it was an unfortunate move on 
his part. The prospector, who had been 
exhibiting the stones with great gusto and holding 
forth as to the possibilities of the great Kerry 
Farm Syndicate, not only shut up like an oyster- 
shell as the “ swaggy ” came to the flap of the 
tent, but by a quick movement raked all the 
specimens off the impromptu table into a long 
flat mustard-box. ~ 

“What the deuce do you want, poking your 
nose in here ? ” he growled, angrily. “It’s like 
your cheek peering into a man’s tent. Just you 
clear out of the camp; none of your prowling 
round here.” 

With this the three men came together, intend- 
ing to pitch the “‘ swagyies ” neck and crop from 
the precincts of the Kerry Farm tunnel. 

It was this unfortunate turn in the tide of 
affairs that led directly to the disastrous results 
that followed. I noticed one of the miners walk 
off quickly to the tunnel, and immediately 
followed him, asking to be shown the quartz 
veins whilst the o.ners were dealing with the 
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® swaggies.” I overhauled the fellow at the 
tunnel mouth, and he turned round on hearing 
my request. 

“Them fellows are no swagmen,” he mut- 
tered, fiercely. “I know the phiz of one, but 
can’t just call it to mind. They’re miners just 
come to spy on us;_I reckon I knows a miner 
when I sees one. Come along, I’ll show you 
where the specimens came from. Now, if you 
can seize on to a share or two your fortune’s 
made. I tell you, there’s not a better show 
than this here in all New Zealand. It was just 
by a streak o’ luck we dropped across it while 
prospecting these parts. You might be able to 
collar the share, or a bit of the one the mate what 
left sold us. I daresay you could get a half of 
it for twenty-five quid.” 

I protested at paying such a price—merely 
in order to gain time while examining the apology 
for a tunnel, which was simply a somewhat 
prolonged, rudely planned excavation, evidently 
the work of inexperienced men. While I was 
talking the fellow picked out a specimen from a 
crevice between two basaltic rocks. This he care- 
fully split open, holding the candle near to show 
me the gold. Sure enough, gold was there, in 
coarse specks. Could I pick out a piece ? I asked, 
with apparent eagerness. Certainly, I might ! 
Further, I was shown where to find a loose piece 
of quartz. This was also examined under a 
candle, and, putting a pocket magnifying-glass 
to the stone, I was somewhat astonished to find 
that not only was. this specimen utterly barren, 
but that behind it, evidently carelessly dabbed 
into a crevice, was a small piece of gold-leaf ! 

Just then there came an outburst of angry 
words between the “ swaggies”? and miners. 
One of the swagmen said he had enough money 
to buy an interest, and the other—evidently 
to gain time for me to examine the tunnel— 
called his mate anything but a peer of the realm 
for offering to buy into a crowd that wouldn’t 
even give them a bite of tucker. 

While I moved towards the entrance the man 
who had been exhibiting the specimens remained 
in the tunnel, probably to refix the very ‘“‘ por- 
table” specimens. I did not at the time notice 
that, after I had examined the stone with my 
strong pocket-lens, my guide became very un- 
communicative, although I extolled the evident 
value of such a find. Either he was deep in 
reflection as to where he had seen the “ swaggy ” 
before, or looked upon me as too foolish to bother 
about talking to, as I was apparently so readily 
taken in by “ faked” quartz and gold-leaf. Of 
course, the specimens exhibited in the tent were 
genuine, and could, by the colour of the gold 


and character of the quartzites, be immediately 
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recognized as Thames River (N.Z.) goid, such 
gold being as different in appearance from the 
better class of West Coast gold, and as easily 
distinguished, as butter from margarine by a 
produce merchant. 

The “ swaggies” now took themselves very 
slowly off towards the ridge—where the sergeant 
lay in hiding—picking up stones and pretending 
to examine them, wasting plenty of time in 
breaking them against boulders, and then 
scrutinizing the fractures as if looking for 
specks. 

It did not take long for me to decide that 
I would hold a full syndicate share for twenty 
pounds deposit and fifteen pounds to be paid in 
the course of a week. I was to pay five pounds 
down and get the balance of the deposit by 
twelve o'clock next day. No; they gave no 
receipts, they told me, when I asked for one; 
they had no writing materials. I therefore 
produced a pocket-book, and wrote out an 
acknowledgment for the five pounds. I was 
to have one small specimen for five shillings 
extra, ‘“‘ just to show the man in town who was 
backing me up.” 

The signing of the receipt was a signal that 
brought back the two “ swaggies,” who now 
approached, carrying a great boulder. “ Hey, 
mates!” one called out, excitedly. ‘“ This 
must be a specimen rolled out of your mine. 
Look here ; it’s got a streak of gold on it.’ 

We were all then standing near the mouth 
of the tunnel, and at that moment the sergeant 

made his appearance round the ridge and rode 


” 


leisurely up. 


“Is this the Kerry tunnel ?” he called out, 
as he got within about fifteen yards of the 
tunnel. 

“ Yes,” replied the fellow who had all along 
acted as spokesman. ‘“ What do you want ?” 

“Only to know if it is registered,” said 
the sergeant, ‘‘ and whether you hold miners’ 
rights.” 

I was just then almost facing the tunnel, and 
as the sergeant spoke, the man who had remained 
inside rushed out. Passing me quickly, he 
yelled out : “‘ Look out ; the blast’s fired !” 

I noticed his mates darf aside, and then, 
without warning, there came a terrific explosion 
from the tunnel. The concussion knocked me 
down, and for a few moments I was entirely 
dazed, half-blinded with smoke, showers of 
pebbles, and dust. As the smoke cleared away 
I scrambled painfully to my feet, and saw poor 
Pat Ryan lying insensible, with blood stream- 
ing from his face, and Neil sitting up a little 
farther off, with one hand on the ground, the 
other pressed to his side. Fortunately neither 
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“This be cerelully split open, holding the candle near to show me the gold.” 
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of them got the full force of the explosion, or 
they would doubtless have been killed outright. 

Beyond the two injured men a smart scuffle 
was in progress between the prospectors and the 
disguised detectives. Ina trice the “ swaggies”” 
had one of the miners handcuffed ; the sergeant 
made short work of another, and the third man, 
seeing the game was up, fled into the bush. He 
was not smart enough, however, for the younger 
and more athletic of the “ swaggies”’ darted 
after him with revolver drawn, calling on him to 
stop, and soon had him handcuffed like his 
mates. 

Meanwhile I looked after the wounded men. 
Pat’s face was much bruised ; his nasal organ 
was literally flattened out, and there was a nasty 
gash on his temple. Whilst the sergeant was 
attending to him I went to poor Neil. He had 
received a terrific blow from a large piece of rock 
on the left side, below the shoulder. Three of 
his ribs proved to be broken, and his wrist and 
leg were badly injured. When we had dressed 
Pat’s wound’s as best we might with such 
appliances as we could find in the tent and 
bandaged Neil up, the sergeant sent one of the 
men over to the farmhouse on his horse for a 
dray to carry our wounded and convey the 
prisoners. 

We afterwards learned that the man who had 
remained behind in the tunnel had brought a 
barrel anda half of blasting powder as near as he 
could without being seen from outside, and whilst 
we were talking about the syndicate share had 
piled stones over and round about the powder- 
kegs. Then, when the sergeant rode up and he 
saw that the game was played out, the rascal 
set fire to what must have been but a short 
fuse. The sequel has already been related. 
Had we been standing mor? directly in front of 
the tunnel the result would have been fatal to 
several, if not all, of us, though the “ salters ” 
would have escaped. 

The man alleged that he was only setting off 
the usual blast that had been drilled during the 
morning, and that the powder-kegs must have 
caught alight accidentally. It was practically 
impossible, of course, to prove anything to the 
contrary, as the whole excavation collapsed. 

At the trial “ Mundic Joe” turned Queen’s 
evidence. All the specimens and gold, he testi- 

- fied, had been brought from the Thames and 
Coromandel district, and placed in the rock 
crevices in such a slipshod manner that anyone 
acquainted with mining would at once have 
detected the fraud ; but their trap was intended 
for Pat Ryan and his simple farmer friends, who 
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could be duped at the hotel billiard-rooms by 
the man who was delegated tovisit Wellington. 

On the charge of obtaining money by false 
pretences, “ salting” the mine, etc., they had 
the temerity to plead “Not guilty,” being 
then unaware that “ Mundic Joe” had 
““peached” on them and the modus operandi 
of their scheme. I remember being cross- 
examined as to the difference in quality of 
Thames and West Coast gold, the defending 
barrister exhibiting almost as great stupidity 
as the “salters” regarding any knowledge of 
crude gold, between the grades of which, he 
alleged, it was impossible to discriminate. To 
prove this he had three small packets prepared 
to test my evidence as to whether the mine had 
been “ salted ” by the introduction of specimens. 
Having insisted that the packets should be 
marked plainly as to their true character before 
portions were passed up for examination, I at 
once correctly determined the different classes, 
which required no great keenness of observa- 
tion to one accustomed to the work. Then the 
barrister, as a trial coup, produced the third 
sample, which he expected would knock my 
evidence into a heap. However, this mysterious 
sample was easier to name than either of the 
others, for my strong magnifying-glass at once 
showed irregular sharp edges as well as unifor- 
mity of size, colour, etc., proving the gold to be 
from a filed English sovereign! I was then left 
severely alone, and “ Mundic Joe” being called 
by the Crown, the defence, like their Kerry 
Farm Gold-Mining Syndicate, exploded and 
caved in, and the trio were sentenced to two, 
five, and six years’ imprisonment respectively, 
in addition to varying periods for crimes 
antedating the “ salting ” episode. 

Poor Neil Brady spent over two months in the 
hospital, and Pat Ryan, if he still drives the 
jaunting-car, has his nasal organ badly flattened. 
I visited Mrs. Bridget’s several times after- 
wards during my stay in that district. Pat’s 
mining venture, needless to say, afforded her 
a never-ending theme of conversation. “ But 
I forgive ye all,” she would say. “Sure, you 
ridded Kerry Farm of them mine-varmints, and 
Pat of his foolishness. And, faith, we got back 
a good whack of the pounds they screwed out 
of Pat! They hadn’t time nor place to spend 
bare a stiver, for they couldn’t show their dirty 
faces in town but what the police had a blue 
paper nvitation for them to a party and to 
break stones for recreation.” 

And that was the end of the great Kerry Farm 
Gold-Mining Syndicate, iS 


A psnoramic view of the wonderful 


An interesting description of the “pitch lake” of Trinidad, one of Nature’s wonders. 


pitch lake,” showing part of the light railway that 
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home folk have pictured it as a seething cauldron, a sort of miniature Hades; but though it is nothing 
of the kind, it remains remarkable enough—a seemingly bottomless lake of asphalt, solid enough 
to walk upon, yet sufficiently elastic to fill up overnight excavations made during the day. 


people have heard of the “ pitch 
| | lake ” of Trinidad, but very few have 


any idea what it is like. Some 
¢@ home-keeping writers of an imagina- 

= tive bent—inspired, perhaps, by the 
sight of a cauldron of boiling tar—have pictured 
it as a seething inferno of heat and poisonous 
vapour, a sort of miniature Hades. As a matter 
of fact, it is nothing of the kind. 

Though disappointing at first sight to people 
who have the crater of an active volcano in 
mind, yet the “ pitch lake’ is remarkable enough 
—one of Nature’s wonders. Apparently well-nigh 
bottomless, it is composed of solid asphalt, and 
the excavations made by day are mysteriously 
filled up at night, although the general level of 
the lake is slowly sinking. The lake is situated 
near the town of Brighton. in the south of the 
island. Travelling from Port of Spain, the 
capital, one reaches the little town of San 
Fernando. Here a small steamer leaves daily for 
trips along the coast. The waters of the gulf 
are usually calm, and the green mountains of 


Venezuela are seen miles away in the blue haze. 
The steamer’s course runs close to a shore 
bordered by mangrove swamps, and after several 
hours Brighton is reached, where the vessel 
stops at the long pier of the New Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Co., Ltd. Here we go ashore, as the 
pier is the most convenient point from which 
to approach the lake. 

Once on land, we find ourselves in the 
midst of the asphalt industry. There is a tiny 
office at the shore end of the pier, and overhead 
the cable is singing away merrily as it carries 
along great buckets filled with asphalt. Dozens 
of neat buildings comprise the quarters where 
the company’s employés live. Fresh paint and 
cleanliness are evident everywhere, and the bright 
West Indian sunlight gives the settlement a very 
pleasant appearance. 

The lake is a level plain about a hundred 
acres or so in extent, surrounded by low hills, 
and dotted here and there with bushes and 
trees. The surface is not a shimmering black, 
ys might be supposed, but a dull, greyish-blue 
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runs scross the lake, and the pools of water that collect in the 


colour, intersected with pools of shining water, 
Altogether it is a very prosaic-looking place, 
giving no hint of its real interest. 

One can walk where one pleases on the surface 
of the asphalt, without any fear of sinking in, 
for it is quite solid enough to bear one’s weight. 
If you stand in one place for a little while it 
feels hot to the feet—just like an asphalted street 
on a very hot day. Much of the time a fresh 
breeze blows, and one remembers with amuse- 
ment the stories of the imaginative writers 
aforementioned, who talked about stifling heat 
and oppressive atmosphere. These will all return 
to you, however, if you are unfortunatc enough 
to get into a place sheltered from the breeze 
and exposed to the sun, for at such points the 
thermometer stands at ninety degrees or more 
during several hours of almost every day, which 
is quite near enough to the temperature of an 
inferno for most people. 

The digging of the asphalt is a simple opera- 
tion. A mattock is the only tool required, and 
under its blows the pitch breaks readily. The 
negroes employed are very skilled in the work, 
and break out lumps a couple of feet across. 
Only a very small amount gets broken into 
little pieces, so that scarcely any baskets 
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hollows on the surface. 


By VICTOR 
PITT - KETHLEY. 


are needed to carry the asphalt to the cars. 
A labourer simply lifts one or two lumps, puts 
them on his head, walks a few yards, and drops 
them into the car. The crude asphalt, as broken 
out, is somewhat brownish or earthy in colour. 
It is usually quite wet, and filled with many 
holes, like bubbles. 

The gang of barefooted workmen in one place 
may number thirty men, of whom half-a-dozen 
do the digging. They work on a space perhaps 
sixty feet long and forty feet wide, and in the 
course of a day they will dig down to a depth 
of three feet, or more in some places. Go to that 
same spot next morning, and you will find it 
a little rough, but approximately level with the 
rest of the lake. The hole has been mysteriously 
filled up during the night, and in the course of 
a week all traces of the digging will be obliterated. 

This does not mean necessarily that fresh 
asphalt has come into the lake from under- 
ground sources. On the contrary, the excavations 
are filled by a very slow settling or levelling of the 
surface asphalt. There is no such thing as “ new ” 
asphalt, by the way, for the transition from 
liquid petroleum to solid asphalt by Nature’s 
process involves a period of time that must be 
calculated in centuries. The digging done in past 
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years has caused the general level of the lake 
to sink several feet, so that it is not absolutely 


inexhaustible, as some people imagine. It is 
believed that fresh asphalt very slowly pushes 
itself upward into the lake from the subterranean 
depths, but how large a quantity is thus added 
annually has not béen calculated. 

Near the middle of the lake the material is less 
hard than elsewhere, and in a few places soft 
asphalt may be scen in small irregular patches 
oozing up from below. This fresh asphalt is of 
about the consistency of putty, and can be 
kneaded and pulled in the hands without soiling 
them greatly. In the main, however, the lake 
is solid asphalt. 

No one knows the depth of this mysterious 
lake, the only information on the subject being 
the fact that long ago a boring was made to 
a depth of a hundred and thirty-five feet without 
reaching the bottom. 
The “cores” of this 
and other _ borings 
show that in con- 
sistency the asphalt 
remains the same to a 
very considerable 
depth. Curious as it 
may seem, there are 
many evidences that 
the entire mass com- 
prising the lake is in 
constant but very 
slow motion. The 
surface s a series of 
great folds, and in the 
creases between these 
the rain-water gathers. 
One writer has aptly 


A gang of negro workmen on the lake, digging and loading asphalt. 


compared the surface 
of the asphalt to the 
} skin of a great 
elephant, the creases 
being the folds in his 
hide. Along the edges 
of the pools of water, 
| grass, bushes, and 
y) small trees take root, 
forming green 
“islands.” 

The railroad which 
Tuns out across the 
| lake and carries the 
asphalt to the re 
fine y is necessarily a 
| light, temporary 
| affair, partly for the 
reason that it is con- 
stantly moved from 
place to place, as the mining operations shift here 
and there. It is remarkable, however, how well the 
asphalt supports the rails and ties, especially 
when it is remembered that the loaded cars, 
often passing in a continuous line over the rails, 
must weigh a thousand pounds each, if not more. 
Nevertheless, little or no trouble is caused by 
the sinking of the ties into the surface of the lake. 
A “solid” lake may seem to be somewhat of 
@ misnomer, but there is no other phrase that 
better describes the Trinidad deposit, or the 
somewhat similar but larger Bermudez asphalt 
lake in Venezuela. Many scientists believe, by 


the way, that there is some geological relation- 
ship between these two deposits, a theory that 
is logical enough, but not easy to prove. 

Close to the edge the asphalt is drier, and 
along the shore of the lake here and there one 
comes across what are known as “ pitch cones.” 
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These appear like 
miniature volcanoes, 
and are composed of 
solid asphalt that does 
not flow, but was 
evidently once semi- 
liquid. Similar “ pitch 
cones” are to be 
found dotted about 
the neighbourhood, 
and are seen very 
commonly for a few 
miles along the shore 
of the Gulf of Paria. 

The narrow-gauge 
ra‘lroad runs from the 
refinery half-way 
across the lake, swing 
ing back ina great loop to the shore. Little cars 
run on the tracks, drawn by a small wire cable 
guided by pulleys between the rails. Here and 
there near the line you may see gangs of 
negroes diggin: asphalt and loading trains of 
cars. When these are filled they go on round 
the loop to the refinery or the pier, whence 
the asphalt in its crude fora is shipped to the 
United States or Europe, or perhaps to South 
America. 

As the loaded cars come round the loop they 
are halted under a conveyer cable. Very rap‘dly 
the hooks which swing from the cable are thrown 
into place, and the big bucket is lifted from the 
wheels and goes off down the hill. 

The carriers are clamped to the moving cable, 
and the buckets all move along at one rate of 
speed. The weight of the full buckets going down 
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halt on the edge of the lake, 
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the hill helps to pull the empty ones back again, 
so that comparatively little power is needed to 
keep the cable moving. 

Some of the cars, however, are switched off 
into the refinery, which is at the edge of the lake, 
close to the power-house. Refining asphalt in 
Trinidad consists mainly in driving off some of 
the contained water, amounting to as much as 
twenty-nine per cent. of its weight. The crude 
material is put in large tanks, which are heated 
by coils of steam pipes running through them. 
The asphalt melts and separates from the water, 
much of which goes off as steam. The melted 
asphalt is then run out into barrels, in which 
it is shipped away. This refined Trinidad Lake 
asphalt contains all the constituents of the 
crude asphalt that are valuable from the 
chemical or commercial viewpoint. 

A quarter of a mile 
from the shore a 
steamship lies at the 
end of the pier, load- 
ing crude asphalt. Go 
out along the narrow 
boardwalk, climb y 
the winding stairway, 
and you come out on 
a platform perhaps 
forty feet above the 
water. The conveyer 
cable is guided by 
pulleys around the 
end of the pier. As 
each bucket comes 
along a clutch is 
thrown off, a couple 
of negroes tip it up, 
and the asphalt goes 
tumbling through a 
hole in the platform 
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and down a chute into the hold of the 
ship. 

Strange to relate, comparatively few of the 
people of Trinidad have ever seen the “ pitch 
Jake,” or know much more about it than do the 
residents of this country. Yet Trinidad ships 
yearly to America from a hundred and twenty- 
five to a hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
asphalt, and about fifty thousand tons to Europe, 
from which the Government of Trinidad is in 
receipt of an annual revenue of more than a 
quarter of a million dollars in royalties. In 
the United States alone more than a hundred 
and seventy million square yards of city pave- 
ments have been laid with Trinidad asphalt. 

The origin of asphalt has been the subject 
of much discussion in 
the past, but recent 
developments in the 
region of the lake 
enable one at last to 
make a definite state- 
fhent on the subject. 
Certain rock strata, 
mostly sandstones, 
which extend from 
east to west in 
Southern Trinidad, 
have lately been found 
to carry asphalt in 
liquid form. Many 
wells have been sunk 
during the past two 
years, and quantities 
of this ‘“ maltha,” as 
it is termed, are being 
obtained. The asphalt 


lake occupies a natural 
depression into which 
asphaltic petroleum 
from one of these 
strata found its way 
in ages long past. 

A geologist would 
state this fact dif- 
ferently, and say that 
the origin of the de- 
posit of asphalt is 
quite recent, but in so 
saying he might mean 
that not more than a 
few thousand years 
had yassed since its 
formation. Long ago 
springs of asphaltic 
petroleum oozed up 
from underground. In 
the course of time 
such parts of this substance as were volatile, 
and more or less resembled kerosene, disappeared. 
while the heavy part remained. This drying-out 
process is still going on slowly, and it is fortunate 
that this is the case. In other words, Nature 
is constantly manufacturing asphalt, of the 
proper solidity, with all the characteristics 
that make it so valuable for paving purposes. 

For all practical purposes the asphalt of the 
“pitch lake” is in a permanent and unalterable 
condition, a perfect commodity for the uses to 
which it is applied. The amount of asphalt in the 
lake has not been calculated with any certainty, 
but there is unquestionably enough to supply 
the needs of the whole world for an indefinite 
period. 


Workmen busy on the lake. Notice the large pieces ot broken asphalt in the foreground, 


A TOUGH TEN 


MINUTES. 


By GEORGE STEVENS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREB. 


The story of an uncommonly nasty predicament. 


“It was told to me,” writes the Author, “by 


Mr. W. Hawley, of River Falis, Wisconsin, who gathered the details from Harry Owen himezelf.” 


HIS story was enacted in River Falls, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., in 1902. The 
characters in the drama were two 
men, an Englishman named Harry 
Owen and an American, X——. 

Owen was born in Handsworth, Birmingham, 
in 1871, and at the age of twenty-three emigrated 
to America, where he readily found employ- 
ment as an assistant in a dry goods store, where 
he worked hard and conscientiously for some 
years, saved a snug roll of ‘‘ greenbacks,” and 
then opened a small store of his own. 

Owen was well liked by all with whom he came 
in contact, being possessed of a charming per- 
sonality and sympathetic temperament, and 
always willing to assist anyone in trouble. He 
often received invitations to spend Sunday with 
his various friends. _X——, a good-natured, 
heavily-built bachelor farmer, was very chummy 
with Owen, and one day asked him to come out 
to his farm the following Sunday, which invita- 
tion was readily accepted. 

Sunday arrived, a perfect day, and by eight 
o’clock Owen had hitched up his horse and 
buggy and started for the farm, about seven 
miles distant. Shortly after nine o’clock Owen 
reached his destination, and was pleasantly 
greeted by X——. The two men spent a most 
enjoyable time together, chatting, smoking, and 
playing games. 

Towards nightfall Owen assisted his friend in 
the necessary “ chores””—milking the cows, 
separating the milk, and feeding the horses, 
fowls, and pigs. After this the pair retired to the 
house, where they prepared a tempting supper of 
salt pork and potatoes, johnny-cake, and pump- 
kin pie. Supper ready, they sat down, both 
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eager to do justice to a square meal. During 
supper time Owen once or twice noticed a 
strangeness in X *s demeanour. His eyes 
were dull, and there was a curious expression 
on his face. Owen, feeling ill at ease, inquired 
if his friend was queer. The reply he re- 
ceived was most startling and disconcerting— 
a wild outburst of hollow laughter. When this 
sudden gust of screeching had subsided X—— 
pointed vaguely at his companion and cried, 
“ You—you—you—you are the man!” 

Owen now fully realized that something was 
amiss. 

“You are the man!” said X , again, 
excitedly waving his arms. “ You killed my wife, 
and by Heaven I am going to kill you!” 

The startled Owen was now convinced that 
Xx had completely lost his reason, for he 
had never possessed a wife. He endeavoured to 
be diplomatic, and humour the big farmer, 
for if he failed to calm him he foresaw a most 
unenviable time brewing. 

“T did not kill your wife,” he answered, 
boldly. “ She is still alive and well, and is living 
at Hudson, a place ten miles away. You can go 
and see her to-morrow, and bring her home.” 

“You murdered my wife,” persisted X——, 
“and now I'm going to kill you.” 

Owen glanced about the room, seeking some 
means of escape, but it was useless, for K—— 
sat between him and the door. The windows 
were all fastened. 

“ Before you die,” continued the maniac, “ I 
am going to shave you with this razor.” 

As he spoke he produced from his pocket 
a sharp knife of the type used by farmers. 

Owen was badly handicapped, being without 
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SHORT STORIES. 


a weapon of any sort. He was strong, but even 
in this respect X—— was his superior. The 
Englishman knew it was a case of acting now or 
never, for the lunatic was preparing for his 
deadly task. Jumping up with lightning speed 
Owen seized his chair and flung it with all his 
force at X——, who warded it off with his left 
arm as if it had been a mere wicker basket. 
Then X—— dived at his imaginary enemy, 
knife in hand, but Owen was prepared, and 
stepped swiftly sideways, with the result that 
the massive American went sprawling against 
the wall, cutting his hand to the bone. 

Seizing his advantage, Owen grabbed a small 
log from the wood pile near the stove and threw 
it at X——’s head. It hit its mark, but only 
succeeded in staggering the lunatic for a moment 
or two. 

By this time, luckily, X—— had dropped his 
aie and had apparently forgotten its existence, 
for his next move was to wrench a small looking- 
glass from the wall and hurl it at Owen, hitting 
him on the leg. Owen promptly grabbed a salt- 
cellar from the table, and succeeded in hitting 
the madman right on the forehead, breaking 
the glass, and scattering the contents in X——’s 
wild eyes. Regardless of the intense pain the 
salt must have caused him, the maniac re 
newed the attack. Making another dash at 
Owen, he clutched him by the arm and 
threw him to the floor. As he fell, however, 
Owen caught his leg and tripped him up, and 
the heavy-weight went crashing to the ground 
in turn. 

Breathing hard, Owen leapt to his feet, and 
was making for the door to escape when X—— 
caught his leg, and he was again thrown to the 
ground. This time the two rose simultaneously. 
For some few moments fist-fighting was indulged 
in, and the Englishman, though the smaller, was 
more scientific, and landed several staggering 
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blows, which sent the big fellow to the ground 
in a heap, temporarily ‘“‘ knocked out.” 

Owen was now very weak, sore, and bleeding, 
but while he was getting his wind again he 
espied a coil of rope hanging on the wall. Taking 
it down, he hurriedly bound X——’s arms and 
legs in such a fashion as to render him helpless. 
Then, feeling somewhat safer, he had a good 
long rest, but X—— was still in the land of 
dreams. 

Finally Owen endeavoured to restore the 
lunatic to consciousness, knowing well he was 
now harmless as a combatant, being firmly tied 
and unable to rise. He dashed cold water over 
the poor fellow’s battered head and face for 
some minutes, and eventually he began to breathe 
hard, and finally opened his eyes. 

His first words were as staggering as the initial 
remark that started the trouble. 

“‘ What on earth is the matter ? ” he asked. 

Owen realized that his friend was now once 
more as sane as he had ever been, but his face 
was pitiful to behold, being almost unrecognizable 
with cuts and blood. 

Owen explained what had occurred, X—— 
listening with amazement. He declared most 
solemnly that he had no recollection of any part 
of it, but admitted that, through some unknown 
cause, he must have temporarily lost his reason. 
Owen, quite naturally, hesitated a long time 
before releasing X——, fearing that h’s sudden 
madness might again return; but he could not 
depart leaving his friend bound hand and foot, 
so, after placing the knife in his own pocket as 
a measure of precaution and opening the door, 
he untied the knots and assisted X—— to his 
chair. 

Owen and X—— are still good friends, but they 
have never since invited one another to spend 
a happy day together. Owen understands the 
reason, and so does X——. 


A PRESSED MAN. 


By THOROLD WATERS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 


An amusing story of the early days of the Australian Light Horse, one of the many gallant 


regiments the Island Continent has sent to fight for the Empire. 


The Light Horse was not always 


so well known as it is to-day, and its scattered squadrons had to live down a lot of ridicule in 


the back-block townships. 


“The story is perfectly true,’ writes Mr. Waters, “ but I have had to 


alter the names of persons and places concerned.” 


HE pride of Australia’s army to-day 
is its Light Horse—mounted infantry 
of the kind that proved so useful in 


South Africa. A course of Bedouin- 
chasing on the far side of the Suez Canal has 


recently kept its men and horses fit for the 
sterner task of turning the Turks out of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. The men are highly- 
trained, clean-cut, strong-jowled soldiers with 
initiative as their strong point. 
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The Light Horse, however, were not always 
Australia’s pride; at the beginning they were 
regarded as a joke. In those days national 
aspirations had not broadened, and there was no 
martial spirit to speak about. More especially 
was this so in the back-blocks, where derision 
sometimes took the form of very aggressive 
horseplay against the scattered and untutored 
units which were raised by tremendous exertion 
here and there. 

It fell to the lot of Captain Templey, on his 
arrival in the Nevernarra district, to organize 
one of these remote squadrons of mounted infan- 
try. The captain was an enthusiast, or he 
would never have undertaken this formidable 
task. His addiction to thoroughness had raised 
him rapidly from the ranks to a commission. 
A busy man in other walks of life, he nevertheless 
gave more time to soldiering than the average 
professional, and he knew the whole military 
game at a time when rank did not by any means 
-imply knowledge. 

Having brought together a few likely men by 
dint of energy, persuasion, irony, and in some 
cases something very Ike coercion, Captain 
Templey proceeded to drill them o’ nights and 
shape and round them off. There was little 
need to do much in the matter of their riding, 
for every man among them had ridden some of 
the briskest stuff in horseflesh from almost 
his tenderest years. At shooting, too, they were 
excellent, for the keen young bush Australian 
has an eye without a ficker in it. For these 
very reasons there was no end of work for Captain 
Templey to do in getting both men and horses 
disciplined. 

It had to be done in a way that only a man 
of whirlwind temperament could manage. Cap- 
tain Templey’s men were drawn from a range of 
fifty miles or so. He had to get them together 
in eights or tens, sometimes in threes or fours, 
bullying and cursing men and horses impartially, 
and in the end wondering what on earth his unit 
would shape like if ever he tried to bring it 
together into a cohesive whole. Oh, they were 
a lot of rawbones, those lads, Their captain 
had special trouble in getting them to smarten 
up in the matter of dress. Their uniforms never 
seemed to meet their bodies anywhere but in 
the wrong places, and it frequently happened that 
a couple of his men came with but one brace to 
hold a main garment, leaving one side sagging 
and flapping in a distinctly woebegone and 
unmilitary fashion. Occasionally, too, tunic 
buttons were found to have been scissored off 
by a frugal helpmeet and resewn on the less 
showy garments of her progeny. 

Rough and ready they were, right enough, but 


Captain Templey got them interested and 
enthusiastic, and that was the main point. 

In Nevernarra township itself the people had 
never taken kindly to the military notion, and 
Captain Templey was, in the local phrase, “ up 
against it.” He spent half his time bolstering 
up the ardour of half-a-dozen thin-skinned stal- 
warts who were ever on the point of succumbing 
to the derision of the other township folk. 
More distinctly was he “ up against it” when, 
having obtained permission to hold an Easter 
training-camp of his unit, he was told that 
Nevernarra, as the centre of his district, was the 
site appointed. He adapted himself to orders 
without any protest, and with the bit in his teeth 
set himself to the alternatives of either making 
his unit by some unexpected show of military 
skilfulness or breaking it—far more likely, as 
he thought at the time—on a redoubt of derision. 

Sport and devilry were led in Nevernarra 
by young Squatter Johnny Bacup. In Johnny’s 
estimation the world revolved round Nevernarra. 
He had been to Melbourne and Sydney, but held 
that Nevernarra was “the” place. And Johnny 
being by far the wealthiest individual in the whole 
district, naturally Nevernarra revolved round 
Johnny. For that reason he resented the 
intrusion of Captain Templey, with his prolific 
energies and disturbing enthusiasms, 

When Johnny Bacup heard that the Light 
Horse camp was to be held in Nevernarra he 
let out a long guffaw. 

“Camp!” he exclaimed. “ What jolly rot 
will they be having next? It’s about time 
we put the lid on this swashbuckle in’.” 

Within a few days it came to Captain Templey’s 
knowledge that the young squatter was organiz- 
ing a counter-movement among his cronies. 

“T tell you what, boys,” Johnny had chuckled. 
“ Before we’ve done with our little nest of heroes 
they won’t know their bloomin’ camp for sparks, 
eh?” 

The plan was supposed to be a secret, but in 
actual practice there were no secrets in Never- 
narra. In the days intervening before the camp, 
Captain Templey had a hard job stiffening up 
his men. Not one of them was a coward, but 
none enjoyed the prospect of appearing on parade 
with the men and women—particularly the 
women—of the township making game of them. 
About that time the captain unearthed, and 
also invented, quite a number of dire pains and 
penalties from Military Staff Orders, to suit the 
special problem he had on hand. Goodness 
alone knows what terrible fate was in store for 
defaulters, but he made various back-block 
recruits wilt at the mere suggestion of what 
might happen to them, whatever might be their 
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“ Bursts of merriment came from time to time from the assembled civilians when a tent-pole collapsed and half-a-dozen 
partly-smothered men were left struggling in the folds.” 


private sorrow that they had ever gone 
a-soldiering. Never did commander cover more 
ground, and never was one more volcanic in 
speech. Captain Templey made his camp a 
military shrine, and in the end had the satis- 
faction of seeing every man of his squadron 
turn up there, scowling despitefully in response 
to the hearty japes that assailed them as they 


rode in. The men were there, anyway: that 
was a point won. 

As they set to work with their tent-raising 
and pegging, the digging of little trenches and 
all the other preliminaries, they were, indeed, 
an unhandy lot. Bursts of merriment came 
from time to time from the assembled civilians 
of Nevernarra when a tent-pole collapsed and 
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half-a-dozen partly-smothered men were left 
struggling in the folds, or when the Nolans’ pet 
emu went pecking about among the triggers 
of a stand of service rifles and set two of them 
blazing away at once—fortunately at the 
ethereal blue. 

Comment all round was of a ripe and malicious 
character, but Captain Templey could have 
forgiven all this if he had only been able to 
spare five minutes and a .certain amount of 
dignity in administering a hiding to a long, 
spare man—a ‘‘rouseabout” from Johnny 
Bacup’s—who stood silent in the middle of it 
all, grinning as though the whole affair was a 
circus. He knew that Bacup had sent his man 
there to add to the fun by his simple vacuous- 
ness. As for Johnny Bacup himself, the captain 
did not fail to attach significance to the fact 
that the squatter remained invisible. 

In the end the camp was established, sentries 
mounted, and the civilians of Nevernarra were 
driven outside the lines, where they stood and 
grinned that day, and next day, and the next, 
while Captain Templey marched his men about, 
sometimes mounted, sometimes dismounted, in 
open and close formations, coaxing and teasing 
and bullying them into being good soldiers. 
Not one of the number was allowed to quit 
camp even for five minutes, and the sentries 
were changed very frequently to prevent the 
banter getting on their nerves. 

The worst moment came on Easter Monday, 
when the Nolans had their party. Sounds of 
music and laughter invaded the monotony of 
camp, and half the men of Captain Templey’s 
Light Horse were wishing all soldicring at the 
deuce, and longing to join the girls in their 
dancing and frolic. Indeed, there were some 
who felt that their best hopes in life had gone 
to eternal smash through the folly of playing 
at soldiers. Other men, they dismally reflected, 
might at that very time be making way with 
the girls they craved for wives. 

That night Captain Templey undoubtedly 
had to keep on the watch very closely to prevent 
his men from breaking camp, and his sentries 
wondered how it was that he contrived to be 
all over the place at once. Only inexhaustible 
resolution saved him from a defeat. A round 
dozen of would-be defaulters were escorted by 
him personally to the guard-tent, the captain 
rubbing in irony meanwhile with a soft brush 
of language that, he knew, would hurt more 
than all the bullying at his command. That 
soft brush was always his last resource in times 
of exceptional stress. It made its victims curl 
up and become as nothing. 

The ‘‘ Last Post” had been sounded hours 
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before, but Captain Templey was still prowling 
about his camp. There was no moon, and the 
sky was just a blank of blue-black, shedding 
no rays. Laughter swept down to the camp 
from Nolans’, and in the tents he could 
hear the murmur of his men breathing dis- 
content. 

Then the captain did a very singular thing. 
Flopping down on his knees when well within 
some long gum tree shadows, he crawled over 
to his own tent, and once inside, set a match 
to a length of fuse which ran in the direction 
of a pile of brushwood close at hand. An 
instant later he was crawling from the tent as 
expeditiously as he might, until he reached one 
of the sentries. 

“ Right-o, Waring?” he gasped, 
winded by his strange exertion. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Got the rope?” 

“ Here it is, sir.” 

“Mind, Johnny Bacup is your mark. Pay 
no heed to anyone else.” 

And with that, Captain Templey went on 
with his crawling, now trailing a serpent of rope 
after him in the direction of the squadron’s 
tethered horses. 

Presently, from the pile of brushwood on the 
farther side of the camp there was a crackle. 
Fire mounted from it, and a number of the 
Light Horse men rushed up to the blaze and 
started to beat it out, others busying themselves 
in getting the adjacent tents down and away 
from the peril of flame. Simultaneously a 
score of men came rushing from a clump of 
trees near the point to which Captain Templey 
had crawled, their object being, as the captain 
was well aware, to stampede the horses and so 
upset his camp. As they made this dash, he 
stood upright, drew his trail of rope, which was 
lashed to a tree some fifty yards away, taut 
across their line of ankles, and brought the 
whole foolish crew down in an unholy scatter. 
At the same moment, huge Sergeant Waring 
hurled himself among them, and lay on top of 
Squatter Johnny Bacup. Seeing they were 
discovered, the intruders pulled themselves up 
and fied. 

Some of the Light Horse men came up and 
were for pursuing the marauders. 

“Let them go, men,” ordered Captain 
Templey. ‘We've got the chap we want. 
Better frog s-march him to the mess-tent. [ll 
have a word with him there presently.” 

Nolans’ party had broken up, and its com- 
ponents were, to judge by the sounds of merri- 
ment, trooping down to see the fun at the 
Light Horse camp. 


almost 


SHORT STORIES. 


Captain Templey doubled his guards and gave 
them some orders. 

When the advance party from Nolans’ arrived 
at the camp he spoke to them. 

““You’d better get home, like good people,” 
he advised. ‘‘There’s going to be no devil- 
ment in particular to-night. In the morn 
ing you may see something, _ perhaps. 
Meantime, if any of you come within twenty 
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“No, Mr. Bacup. The trouble happens to 
be yours. You're under military law in this 
camp, and I’m going to court-martial you. 
Perhaps we'll have to shoot you in the early 
morning.” 

“What rot! You can’t do that.” 

“Can’t 1? You just see.” 

Captain Templey solemnly filled his pipe, 
got it well alight, and then went outside for 


“Huge Sergeant Waring hurled himself among them and lay on top of Squatter Johnny Bacup.” 


yards of our lines— well, the sentries shoot, 
that’s all.” 

Captain Templey had won. Going to Johnny 
Bacup in the mess-tent, he said, casually :— 

“T suppose you reckon your man, Simpering 
Billy, made the blaze? I tied Billy to a tree, 
with a gag in his mouth, two or three hours 
ago, after he had told me the scheme. I made 
the blaze myself—found the fuse, cut it a bit, 
and set a match to it in my own tent. On the 
whole, I think we'll let Billy go now.” 

“ You'll have to let me go, too, or there’ll be 
trouble,” 


some thinking. He paced up and down for a 
long time ; then he put his head inside the tent 
again. 

“You know, Bacup,” he remarked, very 
quietly, ‘‘ I don’t think there is any real malice 
in you.” 

“No sermons, curse you!” snarled the un- 
malicious Johnny. 

“You could be some use to people if you 
really tried.” 

“Oh, to blazes with you! Shut up!” 

“Don’t be impolite; military rule is very 
autocratic, you know. ‘There are some things 
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I could do! As I was going to say, I wonder 
you don’t help, instead of doing your worst to 
hinder.” 

“ What’s the use of all your rotten soldierin’, 
anyhow ?” 

“ Quite a lot. Some of it might make a man 
of you, for instance, instead of the futile kind 
of boss billygoat you were a little while ago. 
What’s the use of soldiering ?—well, will you 
please tell me what was the use of the silly 
demonstration you tried to make to-night, or 
anything else you’ve ever done?” 

That hit Johnny Bacup in a new way. He 
was silent. After contemplating him for a 
couple of minutes, Captain Templey withdrew 
his head, and proceeded with his thinking 
outside. The time might be now propitious, 
he realized, for Squatter Johnny likewise to 
have a quiet think, as far as the turmoil of an 
offended brain and the thudding tramp of the 
man doing sentry-go in front of the tent would 
a low. 

After a time Captain Templey returned. 

“T don’t want to make things too raw for 
you,” he said, a shade of deep earnestness in 
his tone. 

“Climbing down ?” sneered the squatter. 

“ Not exactly that. All depends on the court- 
martial, but I wouldn’t like to have to shoot 
you. There are other expedients, of course.” 

“One being, that you had better let me go 
now.” 

“Oh, no. Far from that. But I did want 
to save you from being court-martialled. You 
see, you're going to be a bit of a nuisance to us 
otherwise. The affair will be perfectly square 
and open ; we'll ask all the township to hear the 
fun. But I’m sorry we sha'n’t be able to hurry 
it on for you before the end of the camp. We've 
a lot to do, and we mustn’t let a detail like this 
court-martial upset our plans.” 

“Are you goin’ to hold me all the time?” 

“What else can be done? You must see 
that’s necessary. But I don’t mind you spending 
a couple of hours outside your tent every day 
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between guards, so that the people round about 
can see you're still alive and treated decently.” 

Captain Templey said this very insinuatingly. 

“ You’re going to make a pupp t-show of me?” 

“Surely you wouldn’t call it that! Why, 
you will have nothing but their sympathy.” 

Captain Templey’s face was a tell-tale that 
disclosed his keen enjoyment of the situation. 
He knew that Squatter Johnny Bacup, a man 
of a type deeply susceptible to ridicule, would 
have a hard time, in that little community, 
living down his frustrated escapade. He went 
away from the tent again to allow the vista of 
ridicule to open to its broadest before his pri- 
soner’s mind—for Captain Templey was a very 
accurate judge of men. Daylight was widening 
upon the camp and all the men were astir before 
he again sought the squatter. He noticed that 
some of the people from the township were 
already hovering curiously on the outskirts of 
the camp. 

“Now, Mr. Bacup,” he interrogated. ‘“ Are 
you ready for a bit of soldiering ? You'll fina 
it not at all unpleasant, and really very good 
for you.” 

“You've got me cornered,” admitted Squatter 
Johnny Bacup. 

“That’s the man,” said Captain Templey. 
“T always thought you were the right stuff if 
one could only get a square talk with you. My 
dear Mr. Bacup, I'll be delighted if you'll join 
me ina bit of breakfast in my tent. Afterwards, 
we'll transform you into Trooper Bacup, and 
be proud of you.” 

Later in the morning, the curious of Nevernarra 
were astonished to observe Johnny Bacup being 
put through his paces by Sergeant Waring with 
the rest of an awkward squad, but it was really 
the most satisfactory morning’s work in his 
career. 

Major Bacup, as he now is, won his D.S.O. 
and the best part of his popularity as an excellent 
mounted infantry subaltern on the Natal veldt, 
and they say he did something very big the other 
day at Sari Bair. 
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Middleton Reef, an ocean graveyard—There we.e five wrecks on the reef whea the Author passed it. 


-IN SEARCH OF 
ADVENTURE. 


THE STORY OF A CHEQUERED CRUISE. 


By RALPH STOCK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


One of the most entertaining narratives we have ever published. 
“The Spinster” are now prime favourites with our readers. 


“Preckles,” “The Nut,” and 
Fired with a yearning for travel, this 


dauntiless trio first took passage in an emigrant ship to Australia, and then purchased a little six-ton 
yacht, in which they set out to sail hither and thither across the wide Pacific, visiting the South Sea 


Islands. 


Their adventures and misadventures during this eventful cruise are related in most 


amusing fashion, and the Author's snapshots add greatly to the interest of the story. 


VAR! Lying at full length in cane 
chairs on the balcony of MacDonald’s 
} Hotel, looking out across Victoria 
Parade and the moonlit quietude of 
Suva harbour, it seemed incredible 
than half Europe was engaged in 


that more 
slaughter. 

Like all Britishers the world over, the Firm 
was stunned by the news. Matters that a few 
hours ago had seemed of supreme importance 
faded into insignificance beside this monster 
happening. A tour of the South Sea Islands, 
forsooih! What was it but mere philandering ? 
Freckles and the Nut could think and talk of 
nothing else. Even the Spinster’s practical 
mind failed to grapple with its customary 
details, and there followed a marked hiatus in 


the production of sofa cushion-covers. Most 
Vol. xxavi—t. 


V. 


of the evening was spent in hurrying to and from 
the post office, where, at short intervals, Royal 
Proclamations were posted, setting forth the 
proper conduct of British subjects in time of war. 

“That settles it,” snapped the Nut, turning 
from the perusal of one of these. ‘‘ We must lend 
no more money to the Germans.” 

“T don’t remember ever having done so 
myself,” said Freckles. 

“Nor I,” grinned the Nut ; “ but don’t forget 
it—that’s all.” 

He produced his remaining wealth—a five- 
pound note and some silver—studied it gravely, 
and thrust it deep into his pocket with the air 
of one who has already helped to foil the enemy. 

It was something of a problem to contemplate. 
Fiji is full of Germans—traders, for the most 
part—and very good fellows some of them are. 
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What would they do—or, rather, what would be 
done with them? The situation was made still 
more awkward by the facts that they are old 
inhabitants in a cosmopolitan community where 
nationality counts for little, and everyone 
knows everyone else like a brother, and that 
they are for the most part strongly anti-Kaiser 
themselves, as is usually the case wherever one 
finds Germans in British dominions. 

What they would do was soon made manifest 
by a German storekeeper in Suva, who, from 
sheer dejection at the prospect of war, drowned 
his misery in alcohol and paraded the streets 
with a Union Jack 
in his hat, singing 
“Rule, Britan- 
nia.” Another 
bought a coloured 
print of the Kaiser 
for the sheer plea- 
sure of hurling 
stones through it 
in the public 
thoroughfare. Was 
it a pose? Per- 
haps. In any case, 
war makes no dis- 
tinctions, and he 
and his com- 
patriots through- 
out the group were 
placed under sur 
veillance by those 
who a few hours 
before had treated 
them as boon com- 
panions. 

One other in- 
stance may be 
cited to illustrate 
the transforming 
influence of war. A 
mild - mannered 
individual was 
drinking at a Suva 
bar when a Ger- 
man—evidently a 
new arrival in Fiji—was heard to remark that 
if the Fatherland was fighting, he was sorry, 
but he must go and fight also. 

“Agreed,” said the mild-mannered one, 
removing his duck jacket ; ‘‘ but why trouble to 
go to the Fatherland?” The German was 
carried out to regain consciousness. 

The next morning the Firm discovered that as 
far as reaching their elusive “ Islands” was 
concerned, Suva was little better than a cul-de- 
sac. The war had temporarily paralyzed sea 


“* Agreed’ said the mild-mannered ing his duck jacket; * but wh: 
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traffic, and none of the regular steamers were 
running. The shipping offices knew nothing— _ 
except that the boat which had brought the 
Firm to Fiji was supposed to return to Sydney 
in three days’ time ; and this, in the end, they 
were forced to take, or remain in Suva 
indefinitely. 

Back to Sydney! Once more 
the ‘‘ Heads,” the stately passage 
down the harbour fairway, the 
scurry of city life. It was as if 
Fate stood with uplifted hand to check the 
Firm’s progress at every turn. 

On the morning 
of departure Suva 
woke to find a 
French cruiser in 
her midst. How 
magnificent she 
looked by the clear 
light of a tropical 
dawn, lying inert 
yet sinister on the 
glassy surface of 
the harbour! No 
one knew why she 
was there or 
whither she was 
bound—until a 
week later, when 
it was learnt that 
German Samoa 
had surrendered 
without firing a 
shot. The officers 
paid an official 
visit to the Gover- 
nor, the Governor 
returned it to the 
accompaniment of 
booming guns; 
and when, at noon, 
the Sydney 
steamer made to 
pass her close with 
wildly -cheering 
passengers lining 
the rail, the warship moved also—like some 
gigantic grey rock suddenly imbued with life. 
An answering cheer came from her decks, and a 
band burst forth into the ‘‘ Marscillaise” and 
“ Rule, Britannia.” It was an inspiring spec- 
tacle,and one that had the strange, but universal, 
effect of causing a lump to rise in the throat 
and a dimness cloud the eye. 

She escorted the Sydney steamer a mile 
outside the harbour, then slowly drew astern, 
fading at last into a dim smoke - smudge on 


Back to 
Sydney. 
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the far horizon. Her sealed orders had been 
opened. 

More uneventful days of steaming through 
calm blue waters to the accompaniment of 
smoking-room war talk and meal bugles, and then 
one evening—Middleton Reef! It was worth 
seeing. Anything more desolate and sinister 
than this gigantic horseshoe of coral, lying far 
out in the open sea, a menace to every storm- 
driven ship in a radius of a hundred miles, it 
would be difficult to imagine. Some day, per- 
haps, it will be an island, as fair as any in the 
South Pacific, but at present the wonderful 
little coral polyp has not finished its work, 
and Middleton Reef constitutes a veritable 
death-trap. A white circle of breakers, clear- 
cut against the blue of deep waters outside, and 
the opalescent green of the lagoon within, and 
here and there, perched on the reef’s jagged teeth 
like marine scarecrows, wrecks in every stage of 
dissolution. 

At the time of the Firm passing there were 
five, and never a year goes by without adding 
to the number. 

For some time a provision boat was anchored 
in the lagoon for the benefit of the shipwrecked, 
but some pirate without heart or conscience 
stole boat and provisions. Since then, steamers 
going to and from Fiji are bound to pass close 
enough for observation. 

Grim stories attach to these 
The wrecks. One, a Norwegian 
Tragedy of barque, still in fair preservation, 
a Wreck. and now used as a provision ship, 
voluntarily entered the horseshoe 
of coral to shelter from a storm, and rode it 
out safely anchored in the lagoon. It was when 
making for the supposed exit that disaster 
befell her, and she struck the reef, tearing out 
her bottom. All might still have been well with 
her crew but for the provisions, which had 
sunk to the coral bed in a couple of fathoms of 
water. The starving crew could see them— 
tins of meat and ship’s biscuits—but few of their 
number could swim and the place was infested 
with sharks. The skipper, who had his wife and 
child aboard, was the first to make an attempt to 
reach the food. There was never another. The 
terrified wife, watching at the rail, saw her hus- 
band dive into the transparent depths, saw him 
gtasp a tin of biscuits ; then came a swift swirl, 
and the water turned crimson. 

No one else dared to dive, and in a frenzy 
of starvation the crew threatened the woman’s 
child. It was enough; the demented woman 
flung her daughter overboard, and plunged after 
her. 

The castaways were ultimately picked up in 
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an unconscious condition by a steamer of the 
Fijian line—on its return voyage. On the 
outward journey it had passed within a mile of 
Middleton Reef and seen nothing of them ! 

The prospect of again returning to Sydney 
without having accomplished a single item of 
its programme was sufficiently depressing to 
subdue the Firm into a grim acceptance of the 
worst. What was to be done? The question 
was even harder to answer when, on landing, 
they were informed at the bank that “ at present 
it was quite impossible to cable money to or 
from England.” 

In stony silence the Firm tramped from the 
bank to their hotel and held a board meeting. 

“We're stranded,” said Freckles. 

“Exactly,” agreed the Nut. 

“ We shall have to do something,” piped the 
Spinster. 

“Then we can look upon the Firm as dis- 
banded,” continued Freckles. “ It is now a case 
of every man for himself. I propose that we 
adjourn, do a little hard thinking, and commu- 
nicate our separate ideas at dinner.” 

The motion was carried unani- 

The Firm mously, and the Firm dissolved 

Dissolves. into the streets. All Sydney was 

buying special war editions of the 
newspapers, and blocking the pavements while 
they read contradictions or repetitions of the 
previous day’s news. 

It did not take Freckles long to decide his 
course of action. He had a pineapple farm ‘n 
Queensland, and must visit it at some time or 
other. Why not go now, and wring sufficient 
money from the manager to take the Firm home ? 
He said as much to his companions that evening 
at dinner, but met with unexpected opposition. 

“T rather want to see what work is like in 
Australia,” said the Spinster. “I’m go'ng to 
get a job.” 

“ Oh, this is great,” beamed the Nut. ‘‘ What’s 
your fancy, Spinster ?” 

“ Barmaid, companion, housemaid—anything 
that turns up,” she* answered. ‘‘ There are 
employment offices all along Elizabeth Street.” 

“You'll hate it,” ventured Freckles. 

“ Perhaps,” admitted the Spinster; ‘‘ we'll 
see.” 

There was never any more to be said when the 
Spinster voiced her ‘“‘ We’ll see,” so attention 
was diverted to the Nut. Under the stress of 
two pairs of inquiring eyes he helped himself 
to curried crayfish with studied nonchalance. 

“Captain to you,” he grinned at last. “ I’ve 
joined the Australian Expeditionary Force.” 

“This afternoon?” 


“Yes; any objection? It was like this, 
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I tra'psed at the double through the camp at 
Randwick for two hours, saluting all sorts of 
weird people, and asking them if they were 


Colonel ——. They were not. But at last I found 
him, dear old bird! Directly I told him I’d been 
in the X——’s for three years, he opened his 


arms and as much as said, ‘ Thank goodness !’ 
They tested me in drill—which, by the way, came 
back to me like a miracle—and before you could 
say knife they had promised me my company. 
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a short description of it will not be out of place 
in the present instance. Come, then, rebellious 
city clerks, younger sons, and all such as have 
small capital and smaller prospects, and learn 
where and how you may become independent 
with a minimum of risk to your “little all.” 
For this is one of the main charms of pineapple 
growing. There are other occupations in Australia 
with greater possibilities of acquiring large and 
quick returns, but most of them require con- 


Gathering pineapples in Queensland. 


We're in a terrible state at present, but three 
weeks ought to see us straight.” 
“ Waiter,” said Freckles, “ a bottle of Chablis.” 
The occasion was fittingly celebrated, and in 
the morning the Spinster set out on her tour of 
the Sydney employment agencies, the Nut 
returned to his company, and Freckles took 
train for his pineapple farm. For the first time 
in six months the Firm was scattered to the four 
winds of Heaven. 
Some time ago Freckles made 


AChance mention of this pineapple farm 
forthe in other travel notes, and he has 
Small —_ been dogged by letters of inquiry 

Capitalist. on and off ever since. It was 


, impossible to answer all of them 
at the time, but as a good deal of interest seems 
to have been shown in the industry, perhaps 


siderable capital, and depend to a great extent 
on the goddess Fortune, who is even more 
fickle in Australia than elsewhere. In pine- 
apple growing chance plays no part. If a man 
possesses health, energy, and application, he is 
sure of a fair, steady return for his labour and 
capital, year in, year out. There is no disease 
known to the fruit, neither drought nor rain 
affects it, and the market is inexhaust'ble. 

It must be admitted that the forego'ng sounds 
uncommonly like an excerpt from a Government 
leaflet, but the city clerk and younger son, for 
whose benefit it is written, may rest assured that 
it is nothing of the sort, but merely the attempt 
of a disinterested party to pass along a good thing 
which he stumbled upon after two years’ weary 
wandering in search of an investment for small 


capital, 
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Ask nine people out of ten how pineapples 
grow, and they will either stare at you blankly, 
or murmur something about “ trees in the West 
Indies or Singapore”; yet in Queensland there 
are Englishmen engaged in this snug little 
industry making anything from thirty to fifty 
per cent. per annum on money and labour 
invested. 

Why, then, you may ask, has it not been taken 
up by large companies, and exploited like rubber 
or tea? The answer is not far to seek. Pine- 
apples need very special soil, and there is not 
enough of it to run things on a sufficiently large 
scale to pay an army of shareholders. More- 
over, labour is scarce and expensive, one shilling 
an hour per eight-hour day being the rate of 
pay ; consequently the industry remains secure in 
the hands of the small holder. 

There are, roughly, three districtsin Australia” 
where the pineapple thrives, and all of them are 
scattered along the east coast of Queensland 
from Cairns to fifty or sixty miles south of 


A typical bush road in the pineapple country. 


Brisbane. More depends on choice of longitude 
than new-comers realize. If the land taken up 
be too far north—that is, too near the tropics— 
although a prolific crop of the most delicious 
pines results, the fruit ripens too quickly, and 
will not “carry” to the Australian markets 
in Sydney and Melbourne, where, for three 
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months of the year, it realizes as much as one 
shilling a pine. It can, of course, be tinned, 
but even then it lacks the firm, crisp quality 
of the best preserved pineapple. On the other 
hand, if the land is too far south, the grower has 
to contend with frost, which necessitates cover- 
ing the plants with straw at night—c herculean 
task—and must be content with a comparatively 
meagre crop. The best location, then, may be 
said to lie midway between the two, where frost 
and tropical heat are equally unknown, and this 
is to be found in the Blackall Range, sixty miles 
north of Brisbane. Here is a truly beautiful 
country of rolling hills, hazy blue distances, 
and semi-tropical bush. 

To clear and plant such land will cost the 
owner forty-five pounds per acre, and he is a 
wise man who lets out such Work on contract 
to those who are thoroughly used toit. Manya 
new-comer, in an access of eagerness and energy, 
has tackled it himself, and discovered that at 
the end of a year’s gargantuan labour, the few 
acres he has 
cleared have 
cost him more 
than the con- 
tract price, 
apart from 
having reduced 
him to skin and 
bone. Far bet 
ter had he spent 
the time in 
working on a 
neigh bouring 
plantation for 
the very reason- 
able wage of a 
shilling an 
hour, and inci- 
dentally picking 
up _ invaluable 
wrinkles on 
cultivation. 


Preparing the 
Ground, 
From start to 
finish the pro- 
cedure for 
creating a pine- 
apple plantation out of virgin bush is as 
follows : All standing timber is felled, and this 
is no mean ‘task when the axe is opposed to 
such surfaces as blackbutt, tallow wood, box, 
ironbush, and bloodwood. In June—following 
a long spel! of dry weather—this is burnt in one 
gigantic fire that flames and smoulders for 
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upwards of a month. Holes are then dug under 
the remaining roots—the butts of which often 
measure twenty feet in circumference—and six 
sticks of gelatine and dynamite are inserted. 
A detonator is then pressed home into one of 
the sticks—a ticklish undertaking—and the 
whole firmly plugged into the earth with 
damp clay. A coil is carried a hundred feet 
distant, a current flashed along it from an 
electric battery, 
and, with a deafening 
roar, the stump flies in 
splinters a hundred 
feet in the air. This is 
repeated until the land 
is fit for the plough. 
“Suckers ”’—shoots 
from the pineapple plant, 
which cost four pounds 
a thousand—are then 
planted in double rows 
thirty feet apart on the 
hill-sides in such a way 
as to allow free drainage, 
and the planter waits 
two years, occupying 
himself meanwhile with 
fencing, weeding, and 
building his future 
home. At the end of this 
time he gathers his first 
crop, and thenceforward 
he continues to do so 
four times a year for 
thirteen years without 
replanting. 

At present,and for six months in the year, 
fresh pineapples fetch as high a price in the 
Australian markets as they doin London, so there 
is no object in attempting to ship to England. 
During the remaining six months, however, 
they are so plentiful that a glut usually ensues, 
and the wise man takes the opportunity of 
canning. 

This is an extremely simple process, and 
converts a comparative loss into a sub- 
stantial gain. The pineapple is cleanly pared, 
cored, and sliced, and placed in a tin containing 
two ounces of sugar. The tin is then filled with 
water, its lid, with a small vent hole, clamped 
home, and immersej in boiling water for ten 
minutes. A further quarter of an hour with 
the vent hole soldered completes the process, 
and when attractively labelled, the canned 
Queensland pineapple is fit to take its place 
in any market of the world. 

The case for pineapple growing in Queensland 
may be summed up in a few words. 


Price of bush land suitable for pine- 
apples, peracre.. .. .. .. 

Cost of clearing and planting one 
acre Sea ations 


{15 0 0 
f45 0 © 


{60 0 0 

Minimum net return per acre per 

year for thirteen years without 
replanting .. 


f40 0 © 


Preparing to blast out a tree-stump with dynamite. 


This may sound a trifle too good to be true. 
It can only be said that the foregoing facts and 
figures are the result of five years’ experience, 
and are given by a younger son out of sympathy 
for younger sons in an age when it becomes 
increasingly difficult for them to know what to 
do, and where to do it. 


It was while on his pineapple farm in Queens- 
land that Freckles received the following letters, 
and as each in its way throws light on the parti- 
cular phase of Australian life it deals with, 
it may be as well to reproduce them here. 

Harken, then, to the Spinster, ye adventurous 
maids who contemplate seeking employment 
under the Southern Cross :— 


“ x—, 
‘The Blue Mountains. 
“DEAR FRECKLES, - 


“You asked me to let you know how the 
world wags for the immigrant girl in search 
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of work in Australia. I give you my own ex- 
periences for what they are worth. 

“T spent three solid days tramping round the 
registry offices and seeing prospective employers 
in answer to alluring advertisements. Here 
is a sample :— 

Wanted.—Compble. help, bright, small adult family. 
20/-, west; Cook, temp, go to country for one month, 
22/6, interv. 11.30 a.m. H'maid, 18/- pr. house, subs ; 
Ccok, little Indry, subs, interv. 2.30 p.m. Two Frs. 
as H’maid and P’ Edc, Prot; H’maid, 15/-, boys’ 
coll, Moss Vale. Miss (over Cohen's, Tailor). 

“¢ Double Dutch’ you say? Not at all. 
To us, the initiated, Compble. means companion- 
able; yng., young; subs., suburbs; Frs., 


friends ; Prot., Protestant. I leave you to 
decipher the rest for yourself. It is our code. 
Advertisements in the Sydney papers are paid 
for by the line, hence the abbreviations. 
‘For the most part my hunt for work was 


Clearing ground with dynamite for pineapp'e planting—Exploding the blast. 
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intensely amusing, but I found myself being 
constantly reminded of my ‘place.’ This 
came as rather a surprise, as I had always 
understood that in Australia servants were 
treated a la Duchesse. However, perhaps th's 
treatment was due to my notoriously dignified 
exterior, and was deserved. 

“T nearly took a place as maid-companion 
to an old lady of ninety-three, but when I heard 
that I should have to share the same bcd, hard 
up as I was I refused it. Then I applied for 
a position as ‘lady housekeeper to a business 
gentleman with one daughter.’ Now, I find 
that the work of a housekeeper out here is very 


different from that at home, even when pre- 
fixed by the word ‘lady.’ I interviewed the 
gentleman in his city office, and he was quite 
willing to take me without references ; but when 
he told me the duties I qua led. I was supposed 
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to do the entire work of an eight-roomed house, 
cook, wash, and superintend the musical and 
French studies of his ten-year-old daughter, 
and all for fifteen shillings a weck. So one has to 
pay heavily for the title ‘lady’ in Australia, 
for an ordinary housekeeper or ‘ general ’ receives 
twenty or twenty-five shillings a week, minus 
the French and music. I often wonder if the 
* business gentleman’ has found his paragon. 

“ My funds were now running very low, and, 
determined to see the thing out and not show 
the white feather by applying to you, as you 
suggested, I made up my mind to take any 
employment that offered at one pound a week. 
I applied for a parlourmaid’s place, which was 
advertised on a blackboard outside one of those 
funny little registry offices in Elizabeth Street. 
There seem to be myriads of them, each smaller 
than the other, but the amount of work done 
in them would surprise you, and they must make 
a pretty penny, for their charge is an amount 
equal to one half of the applicant’s first week’s 
wages, both from the employer and the employé. 

“At the particular office I visited, nine 
individuals, male and female, applied for 
positions of one kind or another within a quarter 
of an hour. 

“My turn came at last, and the good lady of 
the registry office heard my requirements, and 
informed me that I ought to get a place as 
parlourmaid, as I had ‘a good appearance,’ 
but she was afraid that ‘no references’ would 
stand in my way to a really first-class place. 
It did, and this in a country where I thought 
everyone was taken on his merits, and allowed 
to prove his worth, and all sorts of delightful 
things. On the telephone (behind a screen) 
I heard mysclf being recommended as ‘ quite 
a superior person, thoroughly understanding my 
duties, and speaking in a refined manner.’ 
However, the lady at the other end remained 
unimpressed, and I found myself again in 
Elizabeth Street, jobless, and very nearly 
moneyless. 

“The next agent—a man—was alone, and 
evidently found time hanging heavily on his 
hands, for he took me by the shoulders, thrust 
his face within two inches of mine, and said, 
impressively, ‘ My dear girl, you're not strong 
enough.’ As his face continued to approach I 
leant backwards until I thought my spine would 
snap ; then, finding the face still approaching, 
I broke away and fled. 

“Once more I tramped the pavement of 
Elizabeth Street, but in spite of all the set-backs 
and disappointments, I could not help feeling 
that this mode of finding employment was 
infinitely preferable to the way in which an 
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immigrant girl is pitchforked willy-nilly into 
a situation—and expected to keep it—without 
any say in the matter. 

“ Perhaps you are tired of all these details, 
so I may as well tell you that I succeeded in the 
end, and am now waitress at the —— Hotel, 
X—., Blue Mountains, a tourist and health 
resort about sixty miles out of Sydney. I receive 
one pound a week, and earn it. You know I am 
no slacker, but the work here is appalling. 
I wake to the sound of the alarum at six a.m., 
and have to be down by six-twenty. I sweep 
and dust five sitting-rooms, lay my breakfast 
tables, wait at the meal, wash up everything, 
get eleven o’clock tea—an Australian institution 
—wash up, lay tables for midday dinner and 
wait, wash up. Get afternoon tea, wash up. 
Lay meat tea and wait, wash up. All this may 
sound easy, and would be, if it were not for the 
mangling on Monday afternoon, ironing on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, and cleaning silver 
on Friday and Saturday afternoons. If I have 
to do this sort of thing for long I shall certainly 
leave, as the housemaid, whose name is Daisy, 
assures me that I am being ‘ put upon.’ I was 
engaged as waitress, not housemaid-laundress. 
Intrigue below stairs ! 

“ Daisy is such a pretty girl, and really a very 
good sort. It is as well the Nut is not in the 
vicinity, or he would never leave the Blue 
Mountains, 

“ You can imagine my consternation when, 
on arriving at this place, with my heart in my 
mouth, the proprietress informed me that I was 
to have a bedroom mate. That side of things 
had never presented itsclf to me. As you know, 
I would rather have a dustbin to myself than 
share a bedroom with a queen, and it is very 
lucky for me that Daisy is a nice girl. 

“At last I have been offered drinks ! Yesterday 
a gentleman ordered some beer, so I had to go 
to the bar for it and take the money with the 
order. The barman offered me anything I liked 
to name. I had neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion. I may as well add that my predecessor was 
dismissed for being too friendly with this 
individual. I am afraid I’ma sad disappointment 
to him. His wife, who occasionally relieves him 
at the bar, also offered me a ‘ nip’ the other day. 
I notice that these invitations, when extended 
to a woman, are always offered in an awed 
whisper, though why ¥ have never been able 
to fathom. 

“ T will write again soon ; meanwhile, why don’t 
you let me know how you are faring? I have 
not heard a word from either you or the Nut. 
Letters would be welcomed just now by 

“THe SPINSTER.” 
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“ x—, 
“ The Blue Mountains. 

“ Dear Freck_es,—Your letter came as a ray 
of hope to me, for, truth to tell, and in spite of 
bringing down upon my head the Nut’s jeer of 
‘Funk!’ I am 
very tired of 
this, and was 
wondering how 
much longer I 
could hold on. 
How I pity the 
poor immigrant 
girl who has to 
go on with it 
indefinitely. I 
always had a 
great sympathy 
for servants ; 
now it has in- 
creased. 

“It is wonder- 
fully inspiriting 
to think that we 
shall soon be on 
the briny once 
more, though 
not in our dear 
little Wander- 
lust. Ihavegiven 
notice, and my 
‘ missis’ seems 
so'ry to lose me, 
which is some- 
thing. Daisy 
envies me going 
to England, and 
when I told her 
Iwas leaving she 
said, ‘ You're a 
real smart girl, 
and we’ve worked well together ; we’ve been real 
good pals, haven’t we ?’ Also something. 

“There was a dance here the other night in 
aid of the Red Cross Fund, and as it was, I hear, 
a typical Australian function, I must tell you 
about it. All sorts of costumes were worn, from 
skin-tight evening gowns to badly-cut coats 
and skirts. I was introduced to a little English 
woman, an assistant in the village store, as being 
my compatriot. Amongst all the lingoes I have 
heard lately nothing has reached the climax of 
this lady’s Cockney accent. She pointed out 
to me all the celebrities. The most striking 
amongst them was the village idiot, who took 
a violent fancy to ime and shadowed me every- 
where. His one phrase was ‘I beg pardon.’ 
He was immensely tall and thin, and looked as 


*When he asked me to dance, by opening his arms wide and swaying in front of 
I declined with thanks.” 


if he might drop to pieces at any moment ; 
also he had pink eyelids and huge red hands ; 
he wore wh te duck trousers and a sort of frock- 
coat without waistcoat, collar, or tie. When he 
asked me to dance, by opening his arms wide 
and swaying in 
front of me, I 
declined with 
thanks. 

“All the funny 
old - fashioned 
dances were in 
vogue there: 
quadrille,veleta, 
barn dance, and 
polka. There 
were three or 
four terrible 
musical items— 
one, a duet. The 
man was hardly 
five feet, but 
immensely stout 
and had a sten- 
torian bass 
voice. The 
woman was, for 
once, very tall 
and thin, and 
stood so im- 
movably up- 
tight that she 
could not take 
sufficiently deep 
breaths to last 
through the 
phrases, and 
ran short at the 
end of each— 
which started 
forte and faded 
away into nothing. Perhaps this was intended 
for feeling. Incidentally, she was the woman 
who did the hotel washing. 

“Tf only you had been there to laugh with 
me I should have been saved much internal 
pain, as I became hysterical towards the end 
of the evening with having to suppress my 
merriment. 

“T have not told you that I now receive 
‘tips’ without flinching; indeed, I expect 
them and am disappointed when they are not 
forthcoming. This, after receiving the shock 
of my life the first time ! “Honeymoon couples 
are the most promising. 

“A little French woman nearly made me weep 
at my own misfortunes the other day. She was 
late to dinner and I remained in the dining- 
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room to wait on her. She began by asking me 
my name and how I liked my work, so I told 
her of our wreck and other misfortunes. She 
stroked my hand and called me ‘ Poor dear 
child,’ and told me that brighter days were 
coming, though how she knew I can’t imagine. 
She asked me what my mother would think if 
she knew I were earning my own living. I said 
I was sure she would be horrified, and the little 
lady said, ‘ Ah ! I know those English mothers !’ 

“The news of my exit has evidently leaked 
out in the hotel, as I am receiving little parting 
gifts in place of tips from many of the guests. 
They have been most kind to me. 

“My ‘ missis ’ has just been in to pay me my 
wages. I presume she didn’t want me to go 
away with the im- 
pression that I was 
indispensable to her, 
for she shook hands 
most kindly, and 
said, ‘Well, Spinster, 
I must thank you for 
all you have done, 
or at least, all that 
you have tried to 
do.’ A cheerful fare- 
well, n’est-ce pas ? 

“Ho! for the 
briny, and even deck 
quoits and beef-tea. 
“Funk’ if you like, 
but I am yours, 

“THE WEARY 

SPINSTER. 

“PS.—I_ forgot 
to give my impres- 
sions from the immi 
grant girl’s point of 
view, and that is 
really, I suppose, 
what you want. 
Well, it seems to me 
that on the whole 
Australia is a good 
place for her to come 
to. As a servant she 
will have far more 
independence out 
here, higher wages, 
harder and more 
varied work, and an 
infinitely better 
chance of marrying 
someone with money. I mention this last 
consideration because, from what I learned of 
immigrant girls on the Borax, it is the most 
important.—T, S.” 


“ How about a bit o! leave, governor ? 
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-“ The Camp, 
“ Randwick. 

“ DEAR FRECKLES,—Whew! is all I have to 
say. This game of making soldiers out of unruly 
navvies is slowly killing me. I think I told you 
that they have come to consider me rather a 
clever fellow in these parts, and have conse- 
quently given me my company. I feel that the 
material is here, but—well, it takes a power of 
working up. Here is my programme from 
6 a.m. until 9 p.m.: Parade, breakfast, parade, 
lunch, parade, lectures, dinner, night work, bed. 

“ There was nearly trouble the other day, as 
none of the men have yet received a penny of 
their pay, ruch less the officers. It was averted, 
but the lack of discipline is simply appulling.- It 
is all you can do to 
get a man to salute. 

“ For a sample of 
the Australian mili- 
tary method, what 
price this? I was 
standing outside my 
tent, pondering on a 
line of untidy mess 
boxes, when I re- 
ceived a dig in the 
ribs and a jocular 
voice inquired :— 

“*How about a 
bit of leave, gover- 
nor ?” 

“He was one of 
my own company, 
too. I explained 
that I treated my 
superior officer’s 
uniform with respect 
and expected the 
men of my company 
to do the same, but 
it was like talking 
to a Cheshire cat; 
he merely grinned. 
Another man 
laughed outright on 
parade. For the 
minute I was! 
flummoxed, then’ 
ordered him to fall. 
out and continue; 
laughing for one: 
minu'e. I’m _ glad | 
to say he had the' 
grace to feel a fool, and returned to the lines 
completely sobered. | 

“Things are in such an infernal muddle that : 
it is no good attempting to treat indiscipline 
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in the proper way ; you have to tackle it yourself 
on the spot andas youcan. A lot of itis brought 
about by familiarity on the part of some of the 
officers. A certain amount of sympathy with 
one’s men is, of course, necessary, but when an 
officer alternately swears at them, and calls 
them ‘ old boy,’ there is going to be trouble. 

“One thing they all heartily dread, and that 
is Aldershot. They know they’re in for a hard 
time, and nothing could be better for them. 

“ Everything is vague, but at present it seems 
probable that we sail—in twenty-two transports, 
and escorted by Japanese warships—in a week’s 
time. 

“The material is there, but—I must get on 
with it.—Yours ever, “THE Nut.” 


With what high hopes the Spinster and 
Freckles set out for home vz7 the Society Islands, 
San Francisco, and New York, may well be 
imagined. Tahiti, the gem of the South 
Pacific, would afford at least a glimpse of the 
islands they had come 60 far and striven so 
hard t » see. 

“Don’t talk about it,’ said the Spinster, 
as the steamer forged through calm blue seas 
under the fairest of fair weather skies. ‘‘ Some- 
thing is sure to happen; I can feel it in my 
bones.” 

Freckles admitted that ill-fortune was a con- 
sistent jade, but when the volcanic minarets 
of Mourea hove in sight it seemed that the sad 
remnants of the Firm had cheated her at last. 

The enchanted isle of a fairy tale if ever there 
was one, this Mourea. Range upon range of 
cloud-capped volcanic peaks, razor-edged, 
needle-pointed, stretching away inland as far 
as the eye can trace, and at their base mysterious 
verdant valleys clothed in purple mist. To see 
Mourea is to set the heart of the adventurer 
aching with desire. Freckles and the Spinster 
stood on the fo’c’sle head, wide-eyed and silent 
with anticipation. What peaks to conquer, 
what valleys to explore ! 

They turned to find the green slopes of Tahiti 
on the starboard bow and at their foot a cluster 
of white buildings—Papeete—glittering in the 
sunset glow. One thing, however, attracted the 
eye before all others—a pillar of yellow flame, 
seemingly in the very heart of the town. The knot 
of passengers at the ship’s rail was at a loss to 
account for it. Was Papeete burning her 
rubbish in the main thoroughfare on a steamer 
day? Impossible. Was it a building on fire ? 
Equally impossible, for through the binoculars 
it was evident that no one was taking the 
slightest notice of it. The customary multi- 
Coloured figures of an Island beach strolled 
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leisurely, cycled, or drove about it with the 
utmost unconcern. 

“The Germans!” suggested some inspired 
genius. Exactly what he meant no one troubled 
to inquire, but a general laugh followed the 
remark. 

“T tell you it’s the Germans,” he repeated, 
excitedly, with the binoculars riveted to his 
eyes. “I can see houses in ruins and—and— 
smoke——” 

A strained silence fell on the little group. 
Men stared at one another with set faces ; women 
instinctively drew together. 

“ Dog sausages from now on,” remarked the 
inevitable humorist, and the tension was relieved. 
Everyone laughed and talked at once, belief 
and incredulity struggling for mastery. 

All doubt was put at rest, how- 
What ever, by the arrival of a launch- 

Happened full of khaki-clad French soldiers, 

at Papeete. who clambered aboard and mixed 

freely with the passengers. It 
was a fact. At six o’clock on September 22nd 
Papeete sighted two cruisers and a merchantman 
approaching from the south-west. They flew 
no colours, and when half a mile from the passage 
in the barrier reef, the earthwork fort on the 
hill-side fired across their bows with the one 
six-pounder it possessed. Evidently fearing 
mines in the reef channel, the cruisers approached 
no nearer, but, describing a figure of eight, 
ran up the German flag and opened fire. 
One hundred shots they launched at the fort, 
tearing the hillside into ribbons, but failing to 
touch the little six-pounder or the fortifications 
that guarded it. They then turned their atten- 
tion to the Zélée, a small obsolete gunboat flying 
the French flag, and guarding a German mer- 
chantman she had captured a few days before. 
It took twenty shots to sink the Zélée, and long 
after she had disappeared beneath the surface 
shells continued to whistle overhead or burst 
along the sea front, mowing a clear avenue of 
demolition through Papeete. 

Realizing that the Germans were probably 
after coal, the French poured kerosene over the 
two thousand tons stored in their naval yard, and 
setit alight. This was the yellow flame that had 
been sighted from the steamer. And so, amidst 
bursting shells, toppling buildings, and scenes 
of the wildest confusion, the inhabitants fled to 
the hills behind the town—scurrying natives, 
methodically trotting Chinamen with their 
worldly belongings in baskets suspended from a 
bamboo across their shoulders, a sprinkling of 
“nature men” (a sect in Tahiti believing, 
amongst other things, in nudity), and a few 
white non-combatants— while the French 
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soldiers, two hundred strong, and with sixteen 
motor-cars mounted with quick-firers, prepared to 
resist a landing-party “ to the death.’* But none 
put in an appearance. Apparently satisfied 
with the damage they had done, and still fear- 
ing mines in the reef channel, the cruisers ceased 
fire and steamed away north-east, leaving 
Papeete to creep back to its smoking ruins. 
It is something of a miracle that, throughout 
the bombardment, only two people were killed 
—a Chinaman, who returned to his store near 
the beach, no doubt for some cherished heir- 
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the beach, and the ordinary care-free life of 
Papeete had been resumed. There was no 
fear of the German cruisers returning, said the 
commandant ; Papeete, even if captured, pos- 
sessed nothing that the Germans could hold. 
He was full of cheery assurance, the commandant. 

Later, when the velvety tropical darkness 
descended on hill and beach and town, the 
flames from the two thousand tons of burning 
coal were reflected in the still waters of the har- 
bour, and bathed in roseate light the long avenues 
of trees. It was a weird sight—unreal, fantastic. 


A French cruiser escorting a British liner out ot Suva Harbour, 


loom, in spite of repeated warnings, and a native 
youth, struck by a fragment of shell while in 
full flight to the hills. 

On shore, the scene was one of utter ruin. 
Beautiful Papeete was scarred with smouldering 
ash-heaps. The Market, a fine building, where 
the principal trade of the town had been carried 
on, lay level with the ground, a heap of twisted 
girders and blackened galvanized iron. One 
shell had ripped a clean passage through the roof 
of the club-house, and four other dwellings in a 
drect line, killed a horse, passed through a rabbit- 
hutch, leaving its inmate unscathed, and finally 
buricd itself in the hillside at the back of the 
town. Another, in its passage along an avenue 
of flamboyant trees, had lopped the branches 
as cleanly as a garden shears. 

Already carpenters were at work repairing 
the shattered buildings, natives lounged along 


And it was amongst the ruins of 
The End of Papeete that the Spinster and 
the Cruise. Freckles held council. They had 
learnt that the steamer that had 
brought them sailed at daylight the next morn- 
ing, and that, owing to the appearance of German 
cruisers in the South Pacific, the next of the line 
might be postponed indefinitely. All industries 
were at a standstill, and to get from island to 
island was a sheer impossibility. Small wonder, 
then, that they bowed their heads before this 
last edict of Fate, and continued on their way. 
“We have no business to regret anything,” 
announced the Spinster, as they sat in chairs 
on the boat deck. ‘‘ What are our puny little 
affairs compared with war ?” 
“You're right,” agreed Freckles; “ but, all 
the same ’—here he drew from his pocket a 
well-known and battered pocket-book—‘“ I have 
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‘Two thousand tons of coal set alight by the French to prevent its capture by the Germans, 


here a rough plan of a useful kind of craft, and The Spinster said nothing, but for the rest 
something rather fascinating in the way of of the day studied alternately a map of the world 
routes. What do you say if we start here anda rough sketch of the Wanderlust II, 
and——” : Some day, some day—— 


A view of the burning coal by night. 


THE END, 


A general view of Noli—This little town was formerly an independent republic, 


The Fishermen’s 
Republic. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. 


A description of a visit to one of the oddest and quaintest little independent States that ever 

existed in Burope—the tiny Republic ‘of Noli, founded before Rome, and maintaining its liberty 

for many centuries until Napoleon swept away its privileges. 

village, but it is full of reminders of its former greatness, and affords a wonderful glimpse of 
medizval times. 


fRAMPING the roads in time of war, 
} looking for trouble from Monte 

Carlo to Montenegro, I chanced, 
within sight of Genoa, upon a 

5 fantastic piece of fairyland, a relic 
of the Middle Ages. 

Tt was a humdrum fishing-village when you 
looked along the shore, with its array of boats 
and wooden bathing establishments, but inland, 
backed by an amphitheatre of Alps, lay a 
romantic little town, a medieval miniature, a 
capital of Lilliput, all crowded with tall, red 
towers and tiny palaces and gateways and 
drawbridges and portcullises and loggias and 
beautiful dreams. 

I called for a glass of white wine outside a 
smiling inn, and soon gleaned a few facts. 
This was the ancient Republic of Noli, founded 
before Rome, sume say in the days of Samson 
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To-day Noli is merely a fishing- 


and Moses. Destroyed by the Carthaginians ' 
217 B.c., and who knows how often by subs: 
quent marauders, there seemed no limit to hy 
powers of recovery. This quaint little fishind 
village maintained itself as a Sovereign Sta 
for centuries, took a prominent part in ts 
quarrels of Guelphs and Ghibellines, | 
doughty warriors to the Crusades, command: 
the interest of emperors and Popes, and or.} 
succumbed at last to the armies of Napoleon. 

While mine host sent for the canonico ‘| 
interpret Noli to me in detail, I wandered alor| 
the Genoese loggia, which used to stretch fro 
end to end of the sea-front, the chief haunt arl 
haggling-place of local merchants and bold se-+ 
rovers. Here, amid grand old pillars, I fou:! 
mural tablets which informed me that I wi 
not the first to discover Noli. Dante clamberd 
hither over terrible hills on hands and knety 
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THE FISHERMEN’S REPUBLIC. 


and revenged himself by consigning Noli to 
his “ Purgatory.” And, as though in antici- 
patory retort upon my discovery of Noli, I read 
on another tablet that Antonio of Noli dis- 
covered the Cape Verd Islands. 

Something soothing and strange distinguishes 
Noli from other fishing-villages on this smiling 
Ligurian coast. She hoids herself aloof, has 
her own prejudices, her own particularism, 
almost her own dialect. She remembers that, 
in old days, she used to make war against the 
neighbouring village of Spotorna and help 
Genoa to curb the insolence of Savona. Indeed, 
the man from Spotorno or Savona is almost as 
much of a foreigner here as an Englishman or 
a Swede. He will be charged more than a 
Nolese for his glass of wine and mess of macaroni, 
and though received with perfect courtesy, he 
finds it tinged with reserve. 

Everybody is rich in this poor man’s paradise. 
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steady revenue while he sleeps or fishes. The 
earth here has only to be scratched in order 
to bring forth wealth, so rich is the soil and 
so abundant the water. See that careless 
tramp with the slouch hat and flannel shirt and 
ragged trousers? He is worth his two thousand 
a year; and yonder scarecrow is a millionaire 
in the currency of the country. 

You need never be dull at Noli if you only 
stroll down to the beach and watch the nets 
being hauled in by old men with piratical red 
caps and merry brown maidens of the glorious 
Ligurian type. What miraculous draughts 
when the shoals of sardines or glittering anchovies 
have arrived! And what a business to spread 
them out on great trays in the burning sun ! 

The chief source of revenue at Noli, nowadays, | 
is the summer bather. A house that cost little 
to build, or may even have been put up by the 
willing hands of friends in return for fruits and 


The ancient loggia, which formerly stretched from end to end of the sea-front, and was ihe meeting-piace of merchants and bold sea-rovers. 


Look at those long rows of spick-and-span 
boats all along the shore. During the anchovy 
months, it is not rare for the hundred and 
twenty boats to earn eight hundred pounds in 
a night, or fifteen thousand pounds in a season. 
Through fish alone, a man earns far more than 
a London clerk, besides which, he has no 
“ appearances ” to keep up. 

Under these happy conditions he  sooi 
acquires lands and houses, which afford a 


wine, will easily fetch forty pounds for July 
and August, besides something substantial for 
the rest of the year. Indeed, families will pay 
almost any price for the roughest rooms during 
the short, bright season. They are Italian 
visitors, for the most part—smart young men 
who think it necessary to change their clothes 
at least four times a day, and summer girls 
always ready to dance to the strains of a 
mechanical piano. As most of the day is 
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Hauling in the nets during the fishing season. 


spent in the water the bathing establishments balconies on the front, all for three shillings an 
drive a roaring trade. fivepence a day ! | 

A pound a month is the usual price for a The reverend canonico affects to deplore th. 
cabin; otherwise life is cheap enough according semi-dependence on the foreigner, though ht 
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Anchovies spread out in the sunshine to dry, 


to our notions. For instance, at the Albergo possesses villas of his own, and does not disdail 
@’Europa, I was offered full board and wine to turn honest pounds by letting them to tH 
galore, with a bedroom and sitting-room, and advantage of his church and flock. This ed 
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old man is a great character and an 
excellent gossip as well as a learned 
antiquary. I have read his history of 
Noli, and found it full of interest and 
literary charm. Having spent most of 
his life here, he knows the story of every 
stone in the place. 

Let us sit with him for an hour out- 
side the Albergo d'Italia, whose cookery 
is famed afar. He refuses a cigarette, 
lest the villagers should be scandalized, 
but he will take a glass of white wine 
and fill his capacious nose with much 
snuff. 

He may begin by talking of the 
famous brick towers of Noli, used as 
dwellings as well as for defence. There 
were seventy-two of them in the palmy 


a tower on 
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REPUBLIC. 


A picturesque courtyard, 


days, when each noble of the 
Republic lad the privilege of 
building one tower on condition 
that he maintained a galley for 
the village fleet. These galleys 
fought against the Saracens, 
scoured the seas, and trans- 
ported Crusaders to the Holy 
Land. 

Time has dealt harshly with 
the towers. Earthquakes have 
shattered them, and _ vandals 
have pulled them to pieces for 
building material, so that now 
but three or so remain, and 
these the worse for wear. They 
are tall and square and red, 
standing high above the narrow 
streets, rugged yet graceful, 
venerable and severe. 

I wanted to climb one, but 
its base was occupied by the 
baker, and there were no sta'rs 
above the first floor, where one 
of his assistants was asleep and 
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could not be disturbed. However, I was told 
there was nothing to see—only a room with 
four whitewashed walls, “ just like this.” 

As usual in these parts, our talk at the Italia 
turned to the great earthquake of 1887. Mine 
host showed us a speakingly life-like bust of 
himself by the sculptor Biscarra, and pointed, 
with a proud smile, to the medal on the breast. 
Others obtained mere bronze medals for saving 
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protected it as a “ national monument,” and it 
certainly merits pilgrimage from afar. The 
crypt was a temple of Neptune, and the canonico 
is divided between what he calls “ the lying 
follies of heathen superstition,” by which he 
means Neptune, and his own joy in archzology. 
He was quite unruffled when a number of 
small boys gathered at the window and imitated 
his explanatory gestures. ‘ Do not mind them,” 


The church of San Paragorio, built over a heathen temple. 


life during the earthquake, but he has a silver 
one for his gallantry. He did, indeed, run 
grave risks, digging two little girls out of the 
Tuins while bricks and mortar whizzed about 
his ears. Now they are grown up and happily 
married, and still full of gratitude to their 
preserver, 

During the conversation, a village lout came 
to our table, pushed us about, interrupted us, 
and made quite a scene when requested to go 
away. The landlord explained that one must 
have patience, for the poor fellow was mad, but 
quite harmless save when he had had too much 
to drink, as was now clearly the case. I have 
always found Italians full of indulgence towards 
the mad and the drunk, and they are especially 
so here. The number of idiots to be seen at 
Noli is very striking, and they are all of about 
the same age, having been born within a few 
months of the earthquake. 

I accompanied his reverence the canonico 
to the Church of San Paragorio, which is as the 
apple of his eye. The State has recognized and 


he smiled ; “ they only show their lack of breed- 
ing.” And he shook his stick at them most 
mildly. 

But he grew pale with fury when he recalled 
the sneers of a tourist, who compared the Church 
of San Paragorio to a stable: ‘“‘ What!’ I 
said to the young lady, ‘ you do not appreciate 
the wonderful treasures of the past? Then all 
I can say is that you are stupid and I do not want 
you here. Stupida! Stupida!! Stupida!!!?” 
And he proceeded to shake his stick in the air 
at an imaginary foe with alarming ferocity. 

Paragorio was a famous athlete of Noli, in 
A.D. 295. With three fellow-citizens, Parteo, 
Partenopeo, and Severino, he joined the famous 
Theban legion under Diocletian, fighting in 
Egypt, Asia, and Gaul. The Theban legion was 
Christian. Wishing to convert it to the State 
religion, the General ordered sacrifices to the 
gods after a victory. The legion refused, and 
was decimated. Still it refused. It was deci- 
mated again without effect. Then the destruc- 
tion of the whole legion was ordered. No 
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tumults of golden broom. They 
are furnished with little forts 
at intervals, all very defiant- 
looking with their battlements, 
parapets, peepholes, and loop- 
holes. Above all is the grim 
castle, commonly called the 
Tower of the Man, one of the 
strongest fortresses of the Middle 
Ages, against which the Saracens 
battled in vain. 

It is a tall, majestic round 
tower of whitish stone, some 
twenty-seven yards in d‘ameter, 
and with its surrounding walls 
affords a landmark from miles 
away. The inside of the tower is 
lined with porcelain to form a 
great cistern in case of a siege, 
and within the walls are ruins 
of ancient dwellings. 

The view from the castle is 


The fortified wall that climbs the hillside. a most beautiful one, looking 
down through all the luxuriance 


resistance was offered and all perished, 
save Paragorio and a few of the most 
distinguished soldiers, who were sent 
to Corsica, starved, tortured, and finally 
martyred. He was subsequently canonized 
and made patron saint of Noli. 

His church took from a.D. 760 to 820 
to build, and remained a cathedral for 
over three hundred years. It has the 
shape of a Latin basilica and, like the 
oldest Christian churches, has an ancient 
baptistery for immersion, and a screen 
to separate the postulants from the regular 
baptized Christians. The pagan church 
underneath it was buried by earth 
washed down from the mountains, and ° 
these washings have coritinued to raise 
the soil around the present church. 

The chief treasure is a volfo santo (holy 
face), only less famous than that of 
Lucca. A huge effigy of the crucified 
Redeemer, carved in wood in the seventh 
or eighth century, legend says that it 
travelled miraculously, all by itself, from 
the Holy Land to the shore of Noli, 
and it now attracts many pilgrims on 
the Fridays of March. 

Next to the towers, the most striking 
feature of Noli is the ancient circle of 
walls, the colour of time-stained marble. 
They wind their way up Mount Orsini 
through terraces of olives and almonds, 
acacia and lemons, vines and Japanese 
medlars, great banks of honeysuckle and 


St. John's Gate, a’ well-preserved relic of mediseval times, 
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The castle, which successfully resisted the Saracens. 


of sub-tropical vegetation to the noble towers and 
glittering roofs of Noli, across the broad silvery 
bay, studded with graceful sails, to the protecting 
promontory of Cape Noli, which might be a 
twin of Monaco’s Téte du Chien. 

The walls craw! down the hill again and rejoin 
Noli at St John’s Gate, which is excellently 
preserved, with its medieval drawbridge and 


Madonna to hammer in the metal support of a 
lamp ! 

I think there is scarcely a nook or a corner of 
Noli that is not full of artistic charm. There 
are grand old doorways and pillars and carved 
coats of arms and arches across the narrow 
streets affording some sort of support at 
times of earthquake. Vines, with trunks 


A nearer view of the castle, one of the strongest fortresses of the Middle Ages. 


iron bars. Inside the keep is a fifteenth-century 
fresco of the Annunciation, somewhat damaged 
by a modern builder, who chose the face of the 


as thick as one’s thigh, force their way through 
the stoutest walls and form gracious pergolas 
on terraces above. The wine of Noli is perhaps 
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the most famous of this coast—wine of a golden 
pink and mild, insidious potency, costing three- 
pence the quart. 

On the front of the oldest house of all, a pre- 
historic building of 
red brick, I noticed 
some projections of 
wrought iron. They 
reminded me of the 
torch - extinguishers 
I have seen outside 
houses in St. 
James’s Square and 
other parts of Lon- 
don. They were, 
however, too high 
up to serve the 
local link-boys. I 
called in at the 
chemist’s to inquire 
their purpose, and 
was told the galley- 
oars used to be 
kept suspended 
outside the houses 
on these projections. 

As I passed his 
house the canonico 
beckoned me in to 
see his library. He 
produced the 
memoirs of a 
traveller in 1839, 
but with some re- 
luctance, for they 
do not show due 
respect to the 
ancient Republic. ‘The absolute rule of 
this Sovereign State,” we read, “ extends over 
two neighbouring villages. Thus the town of 
Noli forms an independent Republic, governed 
by two Consuls, who are changed every four 
months. Her public revenue amounts to the 
enormous sum of no less than a hundred 
and thirty sequins; five of them are sent 


A typical street in Noli. 


magnanimously every year to the Republic of 
Genoa—not as tribute, mind you, but in token of 
gratitude. The other hundred and twenty-five 
sequins go to pay the doctor and the blood- 
letter and to meet 
various public 
charges. TheConsuls 
do not rank so 
high in public 
esteem as the 
Bishop, who has a 
palace outside the 
town on a brow of 
the mountain. The 
revenues of the See 
of Noli are some- 
what enhanced 
when his most 
illustrious lordship 
condescends to 
accept the post of 
schoolmaster and 
teach the village 
children to read and 
write.” 

Originally there 
were three Consuls, 
elected for two 
years: (1) a Secre- 
tary for Foreign 
Affairs, elected from 
the nobles; (2) a 
civil judge, elected 
from the merchants; 
and (3) a criminal 
judge, elected from 
the common people. 
A fourth Consul, or Minister of War, was elected 
for life. All heads of families were electors. 
They were summoned by the sound of a bell 
and horns and voted with black and white 
stones. It was not till 1196 that the more de- 
mocratic constitution came in with a Council of 
Elders, a Council of Forty, a Council of Twenty- 
four, and Consuls changed every four months, 
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THE METHODS OF CHINESE CRIMINALS. 


By J. R. INNES, late Deputy Public Prosecutor, Singapore, and formerly 
Inspector of ‘Prisons, Straits Settlements. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. E. JACKSON. 


An interesting article, by a public official, descriptive of the wiles of the Chinese criminal, as met 

with in the Straits Settlements. The cunning and audacity of some of these gentry are remarkable, 

as the Author’s anecdotes show, and they have a curious habit of specializing in some particular 
branch of crime. 


T is well known that the Crown Colony 


af 4 ya of the Straits Settlements and the 
; (I H Protectorates which form the Fede- 
hapa rated Malay States are indebted for 


their extremely prosperous condi- 
tion to the industry and enterprise of their 
Chinese population. Of the two hundred and 
thirty odd thousand in’ abitants of the city of 
Singapore about two-thirds are Chinese, drawn 
from different parts of China, while the working 
of the mines in the Malay States, where the bulk 
of the world’s supply of tin is produced, is almost 
entirely in the hands of Chinese capitalists and 
Chinese coolies. There are now in the cities of 
Singapore and Penang a considerable number of 
well-to-do Chinese who have been born in the 
Colony, and, being permanently settled there 
with their families, are proud to be numbered 
as belonging to that admirably-conducted section 
of the Colony’s population locally known as 
“ Straits-born Chinese.” It may truthfully be 
said of the Chinese population of Malaya as a 
whole, consisting as it does of wealthy capitalists, 
large and small traders, and tens of thousands of 
ignorant coolies, that respect for and obedience 
to the law are among its most notable charac- 
teristics. That the admissions to the jails of 
S:ngaporeand Penang 
of persons of Chinese 
nationality are so 
numerous is due, not 
toa tendency towards 
lawlessness on the 
part of the general 
Chinese population, 
but to the persistency 
with which the pro 
fessional criminal 
pursues his calling 
when at large. Per 
sons interested in 
criminology in Eng 
land are familiar with 
Sir Robert Anderson's 
efforts to arouse 
public attention to 


the effectual manner in which our penal system 
has in the past dealt with the professional 
criminal, and changes which have recently been 
introduced in this country in the treatment in 
jail of this class of offender show that it is at last 
being recognized that he is to be distinguished 
from the casual or occasional law-breaker. 

The Chinese professional criminal would seem 
to possess in a heightened degree those qualities 
which make his fellow in this country an irre- 
claimable and irreconcilable enemy of society. 
The normal Chinaman is fond of work, and 
when he is occupied in congenial employment his 
natural persistency and pertinacity are exercised 
to his own advantage and that of the society in 
which he lives. The abnormal Chinaman, who 
hates work, is, as a rule, sufficiently endowed with 
the above-mentioned two national qualities, and it 
is of this latter that the professional criminal class 
of Singapore mainly consists. Observation shows 


that the number of persons in vhat city who are 
habitual criminals primarily because they are 
mentally weak—a not inconsiderable proportion 
of the whole class in this country—is relatively 
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” “The victim sees the paper, and just as he is stooping to pick 
it up the accomplice derte lorward and ¢rabe it.” 


small to the number of those who, solely from 
aversion to work, deliberately adopt crime as a 
profession. Professional criminals find in the 
city of Singapore a favourable field in which to 
carry on their avocation. It is said with some 
reason hat the scum of the Chinese from many 
places in the vicinity of the Straits Settlements, 
such as Java, Sumatra, and even Hong-Kong, 
find their way to Singapore when their relations 
with the police of their own place of residence 
become uncomfortably strained. On arrival in 
Singapore they quickly gravitate to the gambling- 
houses and other resorts of bad characters, and, 
meeting those who are known to the police as 
“ old hands,” become willing recruits. 
It is observable that when once 
The a particular line in crime has been 
“Pig-Tax” adopted it is seldom changed. 
Collector. The Chinaman who hates work 
and has robbed twice will always 
rob. Similarly, the professional cheat or house- 
breaker keeps to his own I'ne, and a case came 
under my notice where a man who had served a 
sentence of several years for coining, and who 
had eared some money in jail, recommenced 
that industry within a day or two of his release 
from prison, only to fall again into the hands of 


his enemies the police. Another instance of 
this trait cosines in the case of a Chinaman 
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who was not 
without some 
education, and 
who was con- 
victed and sen: 
tenced to six 
months’ hard 
labour for cheat- 
ing a number of 
ignorant Chinese 
pig-rearers by 
Tepresenting to 
them that he was 
a municipal 
employé, and col- 
lecting from them 
a small tax for 
each pig-sty. On being released he repeated 
the same offence and was again sentenced. 
Shortly after the expiration of his second term 
he started operations again, and was reaping a 
good harvest by collecting the so-called tax and 
solemnly distributing to each victim as an official 
receipt a few lines of an old printed advertise- 
ment for Mother Seigel’s Syrup, when one of 
the recipients showed the paper to a friend who 
gould read. The friend explained how matters 
stood, with the result that,the injured innocents 
gave the self-appointed collector a severe thrash- 
ing and haled him to the nearest police-station. 
His antecedents justified the Court in sentencing 
him to a long term of imprisonment, which he 
is now undergoing. Though life in Singapore 
prison is particularly irksome to a man of this 
class, it is extremely probable that he will, on 
his release, start the old game, with the risk of 
getting another long term, rather than do any- 
thing so distasteful as an honest day’s work. 
The imperturbability of the expressionless 
Chinese countenance is of the greatest assistance 
in the carrying out of an operation such as that 
just described, and there is something almost 
preternatural in the gravity and sang-froid with 
which the professional cheat deludes his victim. 
As an instance of this, as well as of that persistency 
in one line already referred to, the following 
trick, which is well known to the Singapore 
police, may be worth describing. A couple of 
worthies, acting in collusion, sclect as their 
victim the most simple-looking individual they 
can see in the street. They then separate, and 
one of them, walking in front of the victim, drops 
from his pocket, as if by acc‘dent, a piece of 
folded paper and walks hurriedly away without 
Noticing the loss. The victim sees the paper, 
and just as he is looking at it or stooping to 
pick it up the accomplice darts forward and 
grabs it. On opening it he shows the victim thac 
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it is a ten-dollar note, and gives it as his opinion 
that as they both saw it together they should 
divide the spoil. On the victim agreeing to 
this magnanimous proposal, he says he is in a 
great hurry, and as he cannot wait for the note 
to be changed he is willing to take, say, four 
dollars for his share and go on his way. The 
victim hands him the amount from his own 
pocket, and on going to cash the note finds to his 
astonishment that it is a worthless imitation. 
I knew a man who was convicted three times of 
cheating in this manner. Doubtless he had 
performed the trick some scores of times. 

An amusing instance of sang-froid 


An and “cheek” on the part of a 
Impudent Chinese thief occurred some years 
Theft. agoin Penang. The police magis- 


trate was holding court when a 
Chinaman, having the appearance of a respect- 
able artizan, walked into court with a ladder, 
and, after respectfully saluting the magistrate 
and court officials, placed his ladder against the 
wall of the court, mounted it, and took down the 
court clock, which, after more salutations, he 
leisurely carried away with him. Later in the 
day, when the magistrate asked his clerk how 
long the clock would be in the clockmaker’s 
hands, inquiries led to the discovery that the 
clock had been removed by an impudent thief 
under the noses of the magistrate, his clerk, and 
half-a-dozen Chinese detectives ! 

Chinese criminals are, as a rule, what the police 
call “very close’’—they seldom betray one 
another by giving information. This is especially 
true of the Cantonese and the Hailams, from 
which races the domestic servants in European 
houses are recruited. When, however, an 
accomplice has made up his mind to “ give away” 
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“He placed his Iadder against the wall of the court, mounted it, and took down the court clock.” 
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his fellows, he does so with the utmost callous- 
ness, and not unusually endeavours to make 
the case against his former friends blacker than 
it really is. His motive may be either to ingra- 
tiate himself with the authorities or to get the 
culprits as long a sentence as possible, so as to be 
himself out of reach of their revenge, or a mixture 
of both. In other respects his callousness and 
complete ind/fference to the sufferings which his 
conduct may bring upon others are amazing. 
The following is an instance of this. Some time 
ago a large number of spurious dollars were 
put into circulation in Singapore, and much 
trouble was caused among small traders and 
others who dd not read ly detect the fraud. 
At length it was made 
known that the police 
would substantially 
reward anyone giving 
information which 
would lead to the dis 
covery of the offenders. 
There exists in Singa 
pore a class of men 
known as “ profes 
sional informers,’’ who 
are often of use to the 
authorities, and it was 
not long before one of 
this fraternity was 
able to make a com- 
munication to the 
police which enabled 
them to raid the house 
of the coiners and 
arrest a number of 
them in the act. Two 
of the gang, who were 
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not at work when the police appeared, managed 
to escape unseen. The rest were sent to trial, 
convicted, and sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment varying from five to seven years. As 
every member of the gang was known to be 
expert in the art of coining, the police anticipated 
that false dollars would continue to appear so 
long as any of its members were at large. 
Things, however, remained quiet for some 
weeks, until a Chinese detective gave information 
to his European superior officer that he had 
heard from an “informer” that coining was 
going on in a particular house, to which the 
informer was 
willing, for a 
consideration, 
to conduct the 
police. An 
agreement was 
arrived at, and 
the police were 
conducted one 
evening toa 
room where 
a man was sit- 
ting before a 
small lighted 
furnace contain 
ing molten lead, 
while scattered 
about the room 
were imitation 
dollars, made 
partly of lead, 
and the usual 


mixtures which make up the coiner’s stock-in- 
trade. The man was arrested, and in the ordinary 
course of business the prosecution was placed in 
my hands. A very complete case against him 
appeared to exist—so complete in details as to 
excite some suspicions in my mind as to its entire 
genuineness. However, no questioning shook the 
witnesses, and on the conclusion of the magis- 
trate’s hearing of the case the accused was com- 
mitted for trial in due form at the next assizes. 
He seemed bewildered by the overwhelming 
evidence brought against him, and, beyond 
making a rambling statement to the effect that 
he was the victim of a plot, made little effort to 
meet the charge. Not feeling quite comfortable 
about the case, however, I caused inquiries to be 
made as to the antecedents of some of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, and directed the 
“informer” and the Chinese detective who 
originated the affair to be brought before me. 
The next morning it was found that both the 
“informer ”’ and the detective had bolted from the 
Colony. No further proof was needed th 
thing was wrong, and on a thorough inves 
being made it was found that the “ informer ” 
was one of the two coiners who had escaped 
when the police made the first raid spoken of 
above. After the conviction of his accomplices he 
looked around for a less perilous means of earning 
a living than that of coiner. Remembering how 
an informer had been enriched by the conviction 
of his friends, he decided to try his hand in the 
same direction, and accordingly went to a detec- 
tive, with whom he may or may not have been 
acquainted, and offered to give him a “ case.” 


“A man was sting before « small lighted furnsce containins moltes lead.” 
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On the reward being promised, nis next step 
was to make some imitation dollars and put 
them, with coining utensils, etc., ina room which 
he engaged through an accomplice, who told the 
landlord he was taking the room for a friend. 
He then selected as his victim a man with whom 
he was acquainted, but whom he knew to be of 
shady antecedents and without employment, 
and invited him to his room on the pretext that 
he had a profitable job for him. The victim was 
then asked to look after the lighted furnace 
while the other went out for a short time. He 
went out and returned with the police, himself 
keeping carefully in the background. The police, 
finding the man apparently in the act of making 
counterfeit coin, naturally paid little attention to 
his incoherent explanations, while the situation 
of the poor wretch was made worse by the fact 
that he was known to be a bad character and 
could call no witness to prove that he was earning 
an honest living. The net had been cast round 
him with diabolical cunning, and an apparently 
uninterested witness was forthcoming to depose 
to having heard the man state that he had 
counterfeit coins in his possession and was 
anxious to get rid of them. These facts were 
discovered after the accused had been committed 
for trial, and the case against him was conse- 
quently withdrawn. So carefully had the plot 
been laid that, had the evidence produced before 
the magistrate gone before a jury, the accused 
would almost certainly have been convicted and 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, 
while the “informer” would have earned his 
reward for bringing to justice a dangerous 
enemy of society. It is quite unlikely that he 
would have given another thought to the wretch 
who was working out his sentence. 

The lot of the professional in- 
former is not a happy one. To 
earn a reward he must have what 
is called in police parlance ‘a 
good case.” This would be easy 
if he only had to deal with native police officers. 
But all serious cases in the Colony are thoroughly 
investigated by European inspectors, whose 
inquiries are conducted, as a rule, not with the 
view of obtaining a conviction, but of ascer- 
taining the truth. The informer is thus menaced 
not only by the vengeance of those whom he has 
brought into trouble, if his identity transpires, 
but also, if his tale does not bear examination, 
by the displeasure of the inspector, which may 
take the form of a prosecution for bringing a 
false charge. A curious instance of the straits 
in which these men may be placed occurred some 
years ago in Singapore. A European detective- 
inspector was told by an informer that a certain 
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house occupied by a Chinese trader would be 
broken into by a gang of robbers that day at 
9 p.m., the hour at which the trader usually 
counted his receipts for the day. The inspector 
accordingly directed some of his subordinates 
to go to the place and remain there in hiding. 
They waited there some hours, but nothing 
took place. The informer saw the inspector 
and told him that some hitch had taken place 
in the plans of the robbers, but that the robbery 
would certainly come off the next night. 

Once again a body of police, consisting of 
Malays and Chinese, under two European ser- 
geants, lay in wait opposite the shop, and their 
patience was rewarded by seeing from their 
hiding-place a gang of men rush suddenly into 
it and bar the door from inside. The police 
dashed at the door, headed by a brawny Irish 
sergeant, who battered it in and made for the 
shop, whence muffled cries for help were issuing. 
The first thing the sergeant saw was one of the 
robbers holding the trembling shop-keeper by the 
pig-tail and brandishing a formidable knife over 
his head. He felled this ruffian with a blow of 
his fist, and then, with the help of his men, 
secured the other five robbers who were ran- 
sacking the shop. Imagine the surprise of the 
sergeant when, on the prisoners being confronted 
with the inspector, he at once identified the man 
with the knife as the informer who had notified 
him of the coming robbery ! Here was a pro- 
blem for the police and the prosecution. 

Undoubtedly the man’s information had led 
to the arrest of the robbers, yet he was caught 
acting the leading part in the commission of the 
crime. ‘The Public Prosecutor decided it was a 
matter fora jury. All the accused, some of whom 
were old offenders, were sent up for trial, and 
eventually convicted and sentenced to long 
terms, the informer getting off with six years, 
He was given an opportunity of explaining his 
position, but would make no defence, though 
he pleaded “‘ Not guilty.” I formed the opinion 
that his capture by the police had never been 
contemplated by him. He had planned the 
crime with the robbers, but intended to drop 
quietly out of it and betray them to the police. 
Finding afterwards that his accomplices were 
faint-hearted, or that his absence would excite 
suspicion, he took a bold course and resolved 
by example to inspire them with the necessary 
courage, hoping to be able to slip away at the 
back of the house before the police broke in, 
and remain in hiding until the others were safe 
“y jail. His presence on the scene would never 
have been suspected by the police, and the rob- 
bers, in their ignorance of his relations with the 
detectives, would have been too much occupied 
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after their arrest with their own position to 
trouble themselves about him. His plans were 
spoiled by the too speedy arrival of the police, 
and, when once caught, he no doubt realized that 
his proceedings in the whole affair were not such 
as could be explained to the satisfaction of a 
judge and jury, and accordingly acted on the 
principle of “least sa‘d soonest mended.” His 
troubles did not end with his conviction and 
sentence, however. Six months after his incar- 
ceration one of the men whom he had betrayed, 
who was working with him in the jail, 

took advantage of a favourable opportunity 

to attack him, and before the warders on 

guard could interfere inflicted serious 

injuries on him. On his recovery he was 

sent to another jail, and so ; ut out of 

harm’s way. 
~ Some Chinese criminals con- 
tinue to give almost as much 
trouble in jail as when “ out- 
side,” but the majority of 
them behave fairly well. Singapore jail 
has an average daily number of from eight 
hundred to a thousand inmates, repre 
senting a dozen or so nationalities, among 
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“One of the robhers was h lding the trembling shopkeeper by the pitfail and brand’shing « formidable knife.” 


which the Chinese largely preponderate. The 
following incident, which occurred when I was 
superintendent of the jail, is a typical instance 
of the ingenious tricks with which the recalci- 
trant Chinese prisoner harasses the officials. 
A man who had previously undergone a sentence 
of one month came into jail under a sentence of 
one year, and was reported by the jail officers 
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to be apparently insane. His history was looked 
up, and it was found that a few days before the 
expiration of his first sentence he had been trans- 
ferred to the lunatic asylum as a criminal lunatic, 
and shortly afterwards released as fit to be at 
large. The prison medical officer was doubtful 
of the man’s insanity, and a careful watch was 
kept upon him, which proved beyond doubt that 
he was shamming lunacy in the hope that he 
might be sent to the asylum, where there is no 
stone-breaking and where the dietary is framed 


on more liberal lines than in the criminal prison. 
He was told that his designs were understood, 
and that they would not be successful, but he 
still continued to conduct himself as if he were in- 
sane, and to set the prison rules at defiance. 
After cautions and minor punishmenis had 
been resorted to without e‘fect, he was at last, 
in the interests of discipline, sentenced to a mild 
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flogging in the hope that this would restore his 
reason. On the morning of the punishment he 
seemed in a jubilant frame of mind and laughed 
gleefully at each stroke of the cane. When the 
punishment was over he yelled for more, and 
fought violently with the warders who were 
removing him from the punishment-room, shout- 
ing at the top of his voice that he liked being 
flogged and wanted some more. He evidently 
thought that the “‘ foreign devils ” would surely 
send to the lunatic asylum anyone who was mad 
enough to enjoy being flogged. When he was 
informed next morning that any further breach of 
the prison rules would lead to a really severe 
punishment, his reason returned at once and he 
gave no more trouble. 

As a rule, the Chinaman takes his punishment 
with stoical indifference. I was once present in 
an official capacity at the execution of a Chinese 
murderer. On asking the man in his own lan- 
guage if he had any final message to give or 
anything to say before death, I received the 
contemptuous reply, ‘If you are going to kill 
me, what is the use of my talking to.you ? ” 

In the courts of Singapore, as elsewhere in the 
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Chinese in this respect. Perjurers in the Straits 
Settlements are often convicted and punished, 
so that it may be expected that the Oriental 
attitude towards this question, as exemplified 
by the following true story, will become modified 
in time. A Chinaman in Singapore, who had 
once been well-to-do, was being prosecuted for an 
offence against the bankruptcy laws of the Colony. 
He strongly protested his innocence of the charge, 
but stated that he had no witnesses to call on his 
behalf. The magistrate considerately suggested 
that he might perhaps be able to call someone 
in his defence if a short adjournment were granted. 
The gravity of the Court was disiurbed when the 
defendant innocently replied, “‘ An adjournment 
is of no use tome. I ama bankrupt, so how can 
I be expected to have any witnesses ?” 

In the Straits Settlements the growth of pro- 
fessional criminalism has been effectually checked 
by the policy of banishing to China constant 
offenders against the law. The deportees are 
sent to their native provinces, and the local 
Chinese authorities are informed of their depar- 
ture. There are, no doubt, very good reasons 
for preferring the known evils of a British jail 


** Shamming lunacy.” 


East, there is a good deal of perjury, but the 
statement sometimes heard that Asiatics always, 
or nearly always, perjure themselves when giving 
evidence in court, is incorrect. It might be well 
for Englishmen in discussing this question to 
bear in mind what takes place daily in our own 
county courts. Indians, especially Sikhs, are, 
according to my experience, worse offenders than 


to the uncertain consequences of an interview 
with a Chinese provincial magistrate attended 
by the local executioner. So long as this system 
of banishment remains available, it is unlikely 
that the excellent body of police existing in the 
Straits Settlements will fail to keep the upper 
hand in dealing with the forces of crime and 
disorder. 


ODDS ano ENDS. 


Transport on the Buphrates—A Tombstone Pergola—“ Hosing” Labour Agitators, etc., etc. 


fRANSPORT of goods and passengers on the 
uphrates and Tigris is carried on to-day 
in the ‘same way as it was centuries ago. 
| Among the many primitive craft used by 
the Arabs the kelek or raft, is the most 
important. It varies much in size, some 
being constructed to hold a few passengers, 
while others carry immense loads of merchandise. 
The keleks are roughly constructed of inflated sheep 
or goat skins, which are skilfully sewn up with gut and 
inflated by blowing through a small opening. Timber 


is then securely lashed together by ropes, and the 
inflated skins packed closely and tied underneath ; the raft 
is then guided out into the middle of the river, and is carried 
down by the stream to its destination. As the keleks can 
only travel one way, the raft, cn arriving at its destination, 
is dismantled and the timber and skins sold. Some of these 
keleks start out from Diarbekir, and travel down the Tigris 
past Mosul to Bagdad, and even farther south. ‘The 
rafts are guided on their journey by immense sweeps, 
which, however, are unable always to keep the craft from 
being driven ashore. When this happens the only thing 


Photo. ty Underwood & Underwood 
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to do is to wait till the 
wind changes and blows the 
kelek off again. The irriga- 
tion of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is one of the great 
problems that engineers are 
now beginning to consider. A 
large field of enterprise will 
be opened up when the 
country at last comes under 
the definite influence of a 
European Power. 

Old and new jostle one 
another strangely in India, 
as the interesting snapshot 
here reproduced _ proves. 
Concerning it, a soldier 
serving in India writes: ‘I 
was travelling from Mhow 
to Bombay when, at one of 
the small stations between 
Baroda and Rutlam, an 
Indian princess got out of a 
train, and was escorted to her 
waiting motor-car, as per 
photograph. Ladies of high 
rank, of course, are not 
allowed to show their faces 
to anyone whilst travelling, 
so a large canopy—a sort of 
umbrella bathing-tent—was 
held over the princess while 
moving from th¢ train to her 
car. The conjunction of the 
luxurious up-to-date auto- 
mobile and the primitive 
umbrella-tent, with all that : 5 5 5 ERC . 
it implied, struck me as very An Indian princess leaving « bain ceatet Ber meter <a ~ Notice the umbrella-tent that shields 
curious.” 

Of the varieties and styles of garden pergolas there historical St. Andrew’s Church was taken down in 1889, 
is no end, but few can claim to be so extraordinary as being merged with another, the tombstones were left 
that which is erected at Galt, Ontario. When the old to fall into decay. In 1907, however, someone was seized 
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Weavers of Speech. 


Upon the magic looms of the Bell 
System, tens of millions of telephone 
messages are daily woven into a mar- 
velous fabric, representing the count- 
less activities of a busy people. 

Day and night, invisible hands shift 
the shuttles to and fro, weaving the 
thoughts of men and women into a 
. pattern which, if it could be seen as a 
tapestry, would tell a dramatic story 
of our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would mingle 
success and failure, triumph.and trag- 
edy, joy and sorrow, sentiment and 
shop-talk, heart emotions and million- 
dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 Bell op- 
erators. Out of sight of the subscribers, 


One Policy 


these weavers of speech sit silently at 
the switchboards, swiftly and skillfully 
interlacing the cords which guide the 
human voice over the country in all 
directions. 

Whether a man wants his neighbor 
in town, or some one in a far-away 
state; whether the calls come one or ten 
a minute, the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, instant 
communication everywhere possible. 

This is Bell Service. Not only is it 
necessary to provide the facilities for 
the weaving of spect but these facil- 
ne must be vitalized with the skill 
and intclligence which, in the Bell 
System, have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A household removal in Mesopotamia durinj 
Photo, by Underwood & Under 


with an idea, and they were built up in the form of a 
pergola, measuring fourteen feet by forty-eight feet. The 
tombstones date from 1828, and there are one hundred 
and forty-six of them in all. Surrounded with beautiful 
flowers, and covered with grape vines, this ‘“ tomb- 
stone pergola "’ is a structure the like of which is seldom 
seen, and as a permanent memorial to the pioneers 
whose names it bears commands exceptional attention. 

At times of flood the country between the Euphrates 
and Tigris is one huge swamp, and the native Arabs 
travel from place to place in roughly - constructed 


Driving labour agitators out of a Caifornian town with the fire-hose—The treatment proved very eficctual. 


canoes propelled poling. 
The domestic buffalo that 
is so useful in this district 
is almost an amphibious 
animal, feeding on the reeds 
and weeds with which the 
swamp abounds. This 
animal acts as the universal 
beast of burden, at the same 
time yielding rich milk, while 
the manure is used for fuel. 
The picture here reproduced 
shows a family moving from 
one place to another. The 
father and mother propel 
the boat, while the son 
holds a baby buffalo in his 
arms, and the cow buffalo 


follows anxiously behind. 
These ple are the direct 
descendants of the ancient 


Chaldeans, and are nomadic 
in habit. They are indepen- 
dent, and often quite lawless. 

The “ Industrial Workers 
of the World,” sometimes 
facetiously dubbed the “I 
Won't Works,” is an 
American organization which 
during recent years has 
spread all over the United 
States and Canada, and 
wherever a branch is 
formed trouble has invariably 
followed—strikes, conflicts with the police, and similar 
disturbances. Some time ago the I.W.W. tried to stir up 
dissension between masters and workmen in San Diego, 
California, by nightly meetings in the streets, and indi- 
vidual arrests and fines proving futile in dispersing the 
agitators, the local police hit on the method shown in 
the photograph ; they literally washed the undesirable 
element out of town with hosepipes, which drastic treat- 
ment proved effectual in breaking up the meetings and 
dispersing the trouble-makers. The I.W.W. organization 
is not recogmzed by the legitimate trade unions. 
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The First Result 


Of Training 


More money is not the only result of 
training, but it is the first. 


Whether you are trainin 
tion or to enter a new field, 


to advance in your present posi- 
the first place you feel your new 


training is in your pocketbook — your pay envelope. 


Prepare yourself to EARN better pay. 


You can 


not GET it unless you are qualified to EARN it. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your own 
home all the help you need to train in a 
little of your spare time for whatever posi- 
tion you mark on the attached coupon now. 


Just as surely as the mercury in a ther- 
mometer rises in proportion to the heat, 
so will your salary go up in exact propor- 
tion to your training. 


Training does not necessitate a college 
education any more, 


No matter what education you have 
missed; what you do; how old you are 
or where you live, you can win like all 
the rest, through J. C. S. training. 


Mail the coupon today 
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the result being a very striking reproduction of 
the national flag, which excited great admiration. 

The bottom photograph reproduced shows the 
remarkable ‘disappearing lake” of Popo- 
vapolje, in Herzegovina. This lake, large and 
deep as it is, completely dries up every sum- 
mer, reappearing again the following winter. 
Soil that will grow crops is scarce in this region, 
and accordingly the thrifty peasants, seizing 
their opportunity, plant their crops in the 
fertile mud left behind when the lake subsides. 


They have just time to reap the harvest before 
the waters begin to fill the valley again. 

Here is a quaint little snapshot from Rome. 
It is the “celebrated ’—vide the observant 
Baedeker—view of St. Peter’s seen through the 


An enormous Union Jack made by filling the windows of a Winnip.g store 
with bunting. 


St. eter’. at Rome. as seen through the 
keyhole of a garden door two miles away, 


During a “ Patriotic Week” at Winnipeg some time ago the 
huge front of the T. Eaton Company’s store was made to repre- keyhole of a ‘closed garden door on the Aven- 
sent a gigantic Union Jack, as shown in the above photograph. tine, two miles from the Dome. The negative 
Each window was individually filled in with the correct colours of this picture, which was taken with a 
of bunting, and the diagonals were carefully looked after, “ Brownie ” Kodak, looks very curious. 


A remarkable “disappearing lake” in Herzegovina—During the summer it completeiy dries up, and the peasants grow crops in its 
Photo. by) bed but the water always returns in the winter, (Underwood & Underwood 
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THE DOCTOR’S 
STORY. 


By R. J. FRASER, of the Hydrographic Survey, Canada. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. HOLLOWAY. 


A thrilling narrative from the Hudson Bay country. 


“Dr. Craig has accompanied a number 


of exploring expeditions in northern waters,” writes Mr. Fraser, “and the following is a true 


account of an adventure that befell him some years ago. 


At the time he told the story he was 


ship’s doctor on our survey steamer, the Canadian Government ship ‘ Minto.’” 


HE door of the wardroom opened, 
and the doctor stepped in to join 
our little group. 

“Craig,” said the first officer, 
“we've been talking about huskie 
dogs, and Blair here says there is more rabbit 
blood than wolf in them. He has just told us 
that those he saw on the Labrador were cowed 
at the sight of a man, and he won’t believe any 
of the stories of their ferocity which the boys have 
been telling him. Just tell him about that time 
you had on the Hayes River with the huskies, 
when you were there five or six years ago.” 

Dr. Craig, who always fought shy of the lime- 
light, smiled his embarrassment, and threw him- 
self on the settee in a corner of the room. 
His excuses were of no avail, and after consider- 
able persuasion from the other members of the 
party, he started to tell his tale, which I have 
here set down. 


It was the year I went north on that exploring 
cruise with old Stanmeyer. You know he’s a 
crank on archeology and curio-hunting, and when 
we were lying at Churchill he heard about tho:e 
old guns of La Perouse’s, which the admiral had 
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abandoned nearly one hundred and fifty years 
ago in the muskegs behind York. 

He immediately determined to .ry to recover 
them. So down the bay to Nelson Roads we 
steamed, and I was elected to go up the Hayes 
and start a search for the cannon. He sent 
Gordon, the geologist, a younger chap than my- 
self, along with me. We had two of the New- 
foundland boys, and another seaman whom we 
had shipped at New Bedford, and who was 
known to all on board by the name of 
“ Yank.” 

The first night we spent at the post, where I 
gathered what information I could as to where 
the guns were supposed to be buried. Very little 
more than we already knew could the factor 
tell us, but the old chief and others warned us 
to keep an eye open for the dogs. Dog rations 
were low that summer, they said, and the 
huskies of the neighbourhood were becoming 
mighty dangerous at times. The dogs we saw 
lying about the post, however, looked half-dcad, 
and incapable of doing any harm, so we laughed 
off their fears and promptly forgot the warnings. 

Next day we returned down-stream to’ the site 
of old Fort York. In a grove of poplars on the 
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high bank of the Hayes we pitched our two tents, 
a few yards apart. 

“You’ve camped now, boys,” I said to the 
others, “on the site of old Fort York. Right 
across that little gully there is the old Indian 
burial-ground. We're just on the edge of it. 
You had better rustle up some firewood for the 
night now. There ought to be better stuff down 
on the beach than this poplar here.” 

Percy and Yank shouldered their axes, and 
scrambled down the steep bank to the boulder- 
strewn beach below. Before very long the New- 
foundlander returned, bearing a huge armful 
of broken and half-decayed boards, and with 
these Gordon proceeded to build the fire. The 
wood burned beautifully, and the tea-pail, full 
of that muddy Hayes water, was already boiling 
when Yank came in. He had an equally large 
load of nice dry kindling, but instead of depositing 
it on the ground, he stood and grinned at 
Percy. : 

Gordon, who had undertaken to act as cook, 
was crouching over the flames with his back to 
Yank, and the smile on the latter’s face passed 
unnoticed by him. He piled a few more sticks 
on the fire, and laid the frying-pan on top of 
them. 

“That stuff burns well,” he said to Percy. 
“Tt looks like some of the rubbish that was 
sticking out of the bank where the old fort stood. 
Is that where you got it?” 

“ Just beyond he, sir,” answered the sailor. 
“We went down the shore a bit to look for 
driftwood, but dere was none worth de pickin’, 
so Yank clombed up de bank, and soon I hears 
he choppin’ and breakin’ up some wood, so I 
follied. Dere was Yank in de old graveyard, 
meshin’ up de fence about a Injun’s grave. 
It give me a queer feelin’, sir, ’cause I don’t 
believe in meddlin’ with a dead man’s belongin’s. 
An’ it must be a old place, too, as de trees are 
grown up all over he. 

“Ve best not touch dat, Yank,’ I says to 
him. ‘ Ye'll fetch some bad luck on us by burnin’ 
he.’ But he fetched de fence just de same, and 
laughed at me, so I started back down de bank. 
Dere I found dees boards stickin’ out, an’ I dug 
dem away, and dey’re better nor his, sir. Ye 
best not burn what Yank brought ; somet'ing 
will happen to us sure afore we makes the ship 
again.” 

“ Well, I'd a heap sight rather eat my chuck 
cooked over what I brought than what you’re 
burnirg there.” 

Yank, who had stood up as Percy spoke, 
turned and threw his armful on the ground beside 
the tent. 

“Do you know what you're cooking your 
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supper over there?” he continued. “It’s a 
coffin. Yes, when you quit pulling those boards 
out of the bank I started in, and at the first jerk 
a bundle of bones rattled down. You bet I lit 
out pretty quick, and went back for the fence 
palings I had cut.” 

Yank grinned again at the dumbfounded 
Percy, and stretched himself out on the ground 
beside the fire. 

“A nice meal you'll have, cooked over Injun 
coffins,” he added. “ The old boys will haunt you 
the rest of your life.” 

He flung the last remark at the Newfound- 
lander, knowing well the superstitious nature of 
Percy and his shipmate. And so deeply rooted 
was this dread of ghosts and spells that neither 
of the sailors would eat a bit of the supper cooked 
over Gordon’s fire. 

The next morning we left camp and struggled 
all day through the swamps in the neighbourhood 
of the post. Of course, we found nothing—until 
we returned. 

At camp a most disagreeable surprise awaited 
us. The larger of the two tents, in which Gordon 
and I had slept, with most of our gear and pro- 
visions piled about us, had been torn open and 
raided. Not a stake had been pulled nor a line 
unshipped, but an entrance had been made by 
tearing out a corner of the o led silk and ripping 
a large hole in the mosquito door. The big 
“ grub-bag ” was torn open, and that part of the 
contents that had not been stolen was ina horrible 
mess. A box of cake, which the cook had 
generously presented to us on leaving, was half 
destroyed. 

“Tt’s them huskie dogs,” exclaimed Yank. 
“They must have followed us down from the 
post.” 

“It's Indians,” said Gordon. ‘“ Look here! 
Some plates and knives are gone. Where’s that 
jar of butter? No dog could unscrew the top of 
that. It was some of those Indian thieves that 
did the trick.” 

“Dogs nuthin’, and Injuns de same,” ex- 
claimed the disgusted Percy. “I fol’ ye somet’ing 
would happen for meddlin’ wit’ dat grave. 
I'll bet that had somet’ing to do wit’ dis messin’ 
of our stuff. No more bone-yards for me.” 

A thorough search for the missing articles 
brought nothing but disappointment and more 
curses from the boys. The Newfoundlanders 
were anxious to go up to the post and “clean 
out” all the natives. Fortunately we held them 
back, and things turned out most surprisingly 
different from what we had expected. 

When the boys cooled down, I told them what 
I proposed to do. 

“To-morrow,” I said, “ Gordon and I will 
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He swung the beavy lantera with all his strength and brought it crashing down on the huskie's head,” 
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go back to the post and get Sergeant Clayton. 
It’s a lucky thing that he happens to be down here 
from Churchill just now. We'll investigate this, 
and any Indian we catch meddling with our 
stuff will get all that’s coming to him.” 

“All right, sir,” said Percy. “ We'll watch 
de camp while you're away, an’ if any ‘ breed’ 
or Injun hoves in sight he'll git Hades under 
full sail from we.” 

That night we put the bags and boxes in a pile 
in the front end of our tent, with the tea-pail 
and the frying-pan on top. Should a second 
attempt on our stock be made, the disturbance 
would surely arouse us. Then we spread our 
covers in the rear end and turned in for the 
night. 

Hardly were we rolled up in the blankets and 
the lanterns out when the crackling of trodden 
twigs outside the tent aroused both Gordon and 
myself. Stealthy padded footsteps “ pit-patted ” 
about the camp. Round and round the tent they 
went, at each circling drawing closer. ‘The 
boys’ tent was some yards away, and we could 
still hear voices and an occasional laugh from 
their direction. 

“Hear the boys talking ?” I questioned, in 
a hoarse whisper. ‘“ They have evidently not 
been disturbed. It must be huskies, or perhaps 
wolves, and they have spotted the grub in 
here.” 

Sniff, sniff! The brutes, whatever they were, 
were now at the corner where our stuff was piled. 
A low growl and answering snarl told of the 
ill-fecling already aroused by the anticipated 
division of the spoils. 

Just then the moon, full and brilliant, burst 
out from behind the clouds. 

“Good heavens, look there!” whispered 
Gordon, and the two of us sat bolt upright 
on the boughs. In the bright moonlight, sil- 
houetted against the thin silk walls, a number of 
huge wolfish shapes showed up. ‘The sudden 
light threw the forms into relief with terrifying 
exaggeration. 

“ They I be inside in no time,” said Gordon. 

“Yes,” I whispered back, ‘and there’s not 
a gunin the crowd.” Neither of us dared to raise 
our voices above a whisper for fear of precipi- 
tating an attack. Ail we were capable of was to 
stare, open-eyed, into each other's face. I was 
suppor.ing myself on my hands behind my back, 
which was close to the rear end of the tent, when 
the canvas wall suddenly lifted, and a cold, wet 
something touched my skin. With a yell of 
terror I drew my hand away, just as the ravenous 
brute’s teeth snapped together, grazing the flesh. 
I leaped to my feet, and with a snarl of dis- 
appointment the animal withdrew its snout. 
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Crash ! The pails and pans went over and the 
whole tent shook with the impact of heavy 
bodies hurled against it. Gordon scrambled to 
his feet. 

“Quick, light the 
“ Where's the axe ?” 

The matches were under my pillow, and with 
frenzied haste I reached for the box and struck 
a light. Stumbling around, with my legs 
entangled in the blankets, I located the lantern. 
At the same time Gordon, groping about for the 
axe, laid his hand on a paddle. As the tent flaps 
were torn aside he swung it back as far as the 
cramped space would allow, and brought it down 
on the head of the leading brute as it plunged into 
the tent. The thin blade, of course, split into 
shivers with the blow, and the enraged beast 
leaped for me. I was kneeling with the lantern, 
trying to light it, and hadn’t a chance to defend 
myself. Down went the two of us in a heap, 
with me underneath, and I had only time to 
throw my arm in front of my throat when the 
brnte’s teeth met together in the fleshy part of 
m: forearm. 

~ Tl fix him,” I heard Gordon mutter, as the 
hu-kie on top of me attempted to burrow past 
m, guard and reach my throat. The young 
fe.low had picked up the heavy lantern when 
I went under. It was a stout brass one, an old 
ship’s sidelight. He swung it with all his strength, 
and brought it crashing down on the huskie’s 
head. Ugh! I can hear that “scrunch” yet as 
the heavy rim bit into his skull and a stream of 
hot blood spurted into my face, nearly blinding 
me. Half-crazed with terror, I flung the heavy 
beast off me and scrambled to my feet. But 
only to be thrown flat again, for scarcely had 
Gordon delivered his timely blow when two 
more of the pack burst into the tent. They flung 
themselves on to Gordon’s back, and the shock 
hurled both of us to the ground. What a“ scrap” 
ensued! Whenever I think of that night these 
scars on my arms burn like fire. 

(fhe doctor shoved up his sleeves, exposing 
a pair of forearms that bore the marks of deep 
lacerations from wrist to elbow.) 

Gordon's were worse than that, far worse, and 
the poor chap lost one ; had to take it off at 
the elbow—blood-poisoning, vou know. 

Well, we and the two huskies struggled, bit, 
and kicked like so many fiends. We could only 
protect our throats, and the savage brutes—half- 
wolves, they were—fairly tore and chewed our 
arms into ribbons in an attempt to get at the 
jugular veins. They were gaunt, muscular 
creatures, savage with hunger and the blood- 
lust. It seemed hours that we fought and 
struggled there, though it was really only some 


lantern!” he cried. 
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seconds. But a second is mighty long when 
a wild huskie is gnawing your flesh to the 
bone. 

Then, just in the nick of time, reinforcements 
arrived. The boys had been aroused by the 
racket, and rushed out of their tent. What they 
saw first was the rest of the pack tugging at the 
grub-bags in an attempt to haul them out from 
under the tent. With a yell the sailors charged 
them, and the cowardly dogs turned and bolted 
for the bush. Then Percy and Yank sprang 
inside to help us. 

“ Give it to he, Yank,” cried the Newfoundland 
boy. “Tl take de other.” 

Yank carried an axe, and I closed my eyes 
as he swung it over his head. But his stroke was 
true, and he brained the brute who was worrying 
poor Gordon. The huskie let out one terrific 
howl and thrashed about among the blankets 
in a death-struggle. The other, as Percy dealt 
him a heavy blow with the stick he carried, 
leaped from me to the back corner of the tent. 
There he turned at bay, and for a space of perhaps 
five seconds faced the boys, savagely snarling 
and snapping at them. In the dusk his eyes 
shone like coals of fire, blood red, and from 
where I lay, crouched before him, not two feet 
from his vicious teeth, afraid to move a muscle, 
I could see the blood-stained froth slavering 
from his jaws. 

He was a big fellow, and a terrible sight to 

upon. 

“That’s my blood,” I thought, and instantly 
fainted. 

Yank moved to raise his axe, when, as though 
‘shot from a spring, the brute hurled himself 
at the sailor, and bowled both him and Percy 
over into opposite corners of the tent. The 
shock seemed not to stop him, for he continued 
clear through the doorway, with such a force 
as to carry him right over the edge of the bank. 
Down through the brushwood they heard him 
plunge and fall ; then all was silent. 

When I came to I found myself lying beside 
the fire which the boys had built outside. Across 
the blaze opposite me Yank and Percy were 
clumsily bandaging Gordon. The peculiar odour 
of burnt flesh reached my nostrils, and then I 
noticed Percy stooping over the blaze near me, 
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holding the blade of his sheath-knife in the 
flame. 

“Oh, ye're come back, sir,” he said, when he 
noticed me open my eyes. 

“Here, take a drag o’ this, sir,” said Yank, 
bringing over Gordon’s pocket-flask. The raw 
spirits brought me to my senses in a jiffy. 

“ What are you doing there, Percy ?” I asked. 

“ Goin’ to burn dem gashes o’ yourn, sir, else 
ye’ll be tackled by de poison, sure. Huskies’ 
teeth are a long sight worse nor rats for blood- 


poisoning. Best let me tend dem cuts. I just 
fixed Mr. Gordon up.” 
“No, you don’t!” I exclaimed. “Ten to 


one you have done more harm than good to him. 
Drop your knife and get my kit. Hurry!” 

I ripped the strips of cotton shirt off Gordon’s 
arms and treated them where the poor fellow 
had let those fool Newfoundlanders torture him. 
Then I did my own up the same way. It was 
daylight when I got through. 

The inside of the tent looked like a veritable 
shambles, and Gordon and I were bespattered 
with blood. The two dogs were stone dead. 

That was the finish of our trip. We made 
a meal off the little grub that had not been mauled 
over, broke camp, and set off down-stream for the 
ship. For all we cared La Perouse and his whole 
fleet could lie in the muskegs. We even wished 
that old Stanmeyer was buried there, with the 
two guns on his chest. Poor Gordon lost his arm 
over the business. I had to take it off at the elbow 
before we reached North Sydney, and I feel 
certain it was the rough-and-ready cauterization 
that those Newfoundland boys did with Percy’s 
old knife that Iet the poison get in its work. 
Poor chap! If only I hadn’t caved in I could 
have stopped them. 


Dr. Craig lit his pipe and went on deck. 

“Now, Blair,” said the first officer, turning to 
the incredulous one, “what do you think of 
that as a huskie story ? Has the doctor dispelled 
your lapdog theory ?” 

“ That'll do,” answered the other, “ that'll do. 
You don’t need to rub it in. You see, there are 
so many tall stories floating around places like 
these that a fellow has to run up against the 
real thing to believe them. I’m converted,” 
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“‘from voluminous notes furnished by my brother. 
that I have myself had the pleasure of meeting the princess when on a visit to 

My brother, from whom I hear frequently, is perfectly happy and contented in his 


mention 
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“The story is compiled,” writes the Author, 
The incidents are strictly true, and I may 


island home.” 


S a prelude to the incidents described 

in this story, it may be stated that in 
the year 1872 the Society Islands, 
of which Tahiti is the capital and 
seat of government, were under a 
French Protectorate, with Admiral de la Roncicre 
as Governor. Queen Pomare, a most respected 
old lady, was still nominally on the throne, 
although Her Majesty had in reality very little 
to say concerning the administration of the 
group. 

Some six hundred miles to the westward, the 
Cook Islands, with which much that follows 
is connected, were still under native rule. At 
the present date the tricolour of France flies 
triumphant over Tahiti and its dependencies, 
and the Cook group is ruled from New Zealand. 
Native kings and queens have gone to oblivion, 
and with their passing, be it said, has also dis- 
appeared most of the old romance of those seas. 

And now to my story. 

It was in the early part of 1872, when occupy- 
ing a junior post at the Bay of Islands, N.Z., 
that I received a letter from my brother, at that 
time manager of an extensive cotton plantation 
in Tahiti, offering me a clerkship. 

This offer was eagerly accepted. Passage was 
taken by the first vessel sailing, the schooner 
Success, and the following mo1‘h found me at 
Atimaono, at which place the plintation was 
situated, some thirty miles from the capital. 

My life at Atimaono was an ex remcly happy 
one, but after a few years things got in a very 
bad state. The previous manager, it appeared. 
had left the plantation deeply involved. The 
indentured time of many of the labourers had 
expired, and troubles came thick and_ fast, 
until operations could no longer be continued. 

My brother left for Marquesas ; my own inclina- 
tion took me in another direction. It had long 
been in my mind to visit the various islands which 
are scattered over this vast expanse of ocean, and 
the opportunity to do so seemed at last to have 
arrived. At Papeete I was fortunate enough to 
acquire at a low figure the Island Belle, a rattling 
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fine schooner of seventy tons. An assortment 
of suitable “ trade” was selected from the stores, 
and arrangements made for an extended cruise 
to the westward. 

I had, by the way, some difficulty in getting 
old of a skipper of the right sort to command my 
new purchase. At last, rather than delay our 
departure further, I engaged a man named 
Hoffmann, a fair-haired German, whose reputa- 
tion was not all that could be desired, but I 
hoped for the best. The mate, Hopkins by 
name, whom I had known for some time pre- 
viously, seemed a decent sort. The crew 
comprised four Tahitians, and the cook was a 
Chinaman. 

On the day preceding our departure I hap- 
pened to be busy in the trade-room aft, when the 
mate entered with the news that “a king” had 
come on board and wished to see me. 

“Right you are, Hopkins,” I said. 
his Majesty into the cabin.” 

A moment later there entered a tall, com- 
manding figure, of herculean build, who 
announced himsclf as Pakoti, a ruling chief of 
Aitutaki, an island of the Cook group. 

I at once desired this personage to be seated, 
when I perceived that he was not alone. 

“My daughter, the Princess Haamoura,” said 
the King, gravely. 

She was but a simple island maiden—one 
towards whom our mod rn society belles would 
doubtless entertain a lofty disdain. There was, 
nevertheless, a myst:rous something in the 
girl’s pe-sonality that affected me strangely, 
and her soft, lustrous eves seemed to sea ch my 
very soul. Plainly at.ired in white muslin, he- 
only adornment waving reva reva on a hat of 
white straw, a profusion of jet-black tresses 
completely covered her shapely should:rs. 
Truly a vision of native loveliness, such as I had 
never before scen in all my wanderings. 

Princess Haamoura had, I 1 arn d, passed 
three vears at the convent school at Papeete, at 
which academy only the French languaze might 
be spoken. The girl's knowledge of English, as 
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T later discovered, was restricted 
to a quaint and charming little 
patois. 

My visitor then proceeded to 
inform me of the object of his 
visit. He was anxious, he said, 
to secure a passage by my 
schooner for himself and daughter 
to Aitutaki. 

“Well, sir,’ I replied, with a 
side glance in the direction of 
Haamoura, “I shall 
doubtless go eventually 
to Aitutaki, but we 
must first touch at 
other islands.” 

At this, with a silent 
gesture, the King 
stepped stealthily to 
the companion and, 
after looking carefully 
round the decks, re- 
turned to his seat. 

“Friend,” he said, 
with some earnestness, 
“T want tell you some- 
thing. I think can 
make some lot money.” 

“Please explain, 
Majesty,” I replied, somewhat surprised at 
this strange announcement, although I was well 
aware of the fact that these island chieftains are 
usually pretty sharply on the alert where dollars 
are concerned. 

On the island of Penrhyn (Lat. 8 S., Long. 
158 W.), Pakoti stated, was the wreck of a vessel, 
apparently abandoned. The wreck lay in a sort 
of bay partly sheltered by a coral reef. On the 
island, the King con.inued, were no white men, 
and but few natives. 

In reply to further questioning Pakoti informed 
me that the information came from one of the 
native crew of a schooner which had that day 
arrived. The wreck, according to the native 
sailor, was sighted when passing the island, but 
the captain, being in a hurry, declined to stop. 

This piece of news at once interested me. 
I scented salvage, and, moreover, since nothing 
concerning the wreck had been publicly reported, 
it seemed to me that it would be as well to lose 
no time in being the first on the field. In any 
case, even if the story of the wreck proved to 
be unfounded, Penrhyn would suit me as well 
as any other island at which to touch first. 

It was a lovely morning upon which the 
graceful Island Belle spread her white wings and 
headed for the narrow passage in the reef towards 
the wide Pacific beyond. I willingly enough gave 
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up my own room in favour of the princess, which 
in that climate was, after all, no great privation, 
No terms were arranged with my visitors as 
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regards passage money, but I promised the King 
a share in anything to be made out of the pro- 
spective salvage. 

I purposely refrained from mentioning the 
subject of the wreck to Hoffmann, four whom, as 
time went on, I came to entertain feclings of 
suspicion and dislike, and greatly regretted the 
choice I had made. He had been recommended by 
a German firm trading, for reasons of diplomacy, 
under the name of the “ Société Commerciale 
de I’Ccéanie.” The Franco-German War had 
but recently ended. In the circumstances, these 
cute Germans considered it wise policy to assume 
a French rather than a German name under which 
to conduct their trading operations. 

At this time it suddenly occurred to me that 
the “S.C.0.”—by which abbreviation the firm 
was usually known—might possibly have learned 
from the Inscription Maritime (Custom Housc) 
the destination for which I had cleared. They 
might also have heard about the wreck, and the 
disquieting reflection came that their recom- 
mendation of Hoffmann as skipper was perhaps 
not entirely disinterested. All things considered, 
I deemed it well to keep a sharp eye on our 
German captain. 

Our course lay through the tropical belt, and 
upon approaching the Equator the usual calms 
were encountered. It was not, thcrefore, until 
the tenth day that the low mountains of Penrhyn 
loomed faintly in sight right ahead. 

Darkness set in before we reached the eastern 
point, for which we had been steering. I there- 
fore told the skipper to stand “off and on” 
until daylight, when we could investigate matters 
and decide upon some course of action. I felt 
somewhat restless, and it was not until eight 
bells—midnight—that I turned in on my locker, 
leaving Hopkins, the mate, in charge of the 
schooner for the next four hours. 

Falling asleep at last, I was awakened by a 
violent shock, followed by shouting and the 
flapping of sails. Rushing out on deck in my 
pyjamas, I realized at a glance what had hap- 
pened. The day was breaking, and all around 
us was broken water. Tall cliffs showed within 
less than a hundred yards, and as the sea receded, 
black-looking rocks, upon which from time to 
time our vessel bumped heavily, appeared above 
the surface at our side. 

All hands were working with feverish haste. 
Sails were being lowered and furled, and the boat 
lashings cast off under Hoffmann’s orders. It was 
his watch on deck when the schoone’ struck. 

Deeply chagrined at this unfortunate ending 
of our voyage, I proceeded to take a compre- 
hensive glance around. I found that the schooner 
had gone ashore on a ledze of rocks a little 
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distance inside the entrance of a horseshoe- 
shaped bay, at a place partly sheltered by a 
headland on the weather side. 

Our boat was soon got over the side, and a 
kedge anchor dropped some distance out in the 
bay, with the view of hauling the vessel off. The 
stout line attached to the kedye tautened until 
no more strain could be brought to bear, but 
with'no result. The Island Belle remained hard 
and fast on the rocks. : 

“T want a word with you, Hoffmann,” I said to 
the skipper, as soon as I found an opportunity 
to speak. “ How did all this happen?” 

“T vas fall asleep,” answered the German; 
“und der first dings I knows der schooner vas 
on der rocks.” 

“ This matter will be gone into later, and at the 
proper time,” I rejoined, with difficulty restrain- 
ing the passion within me—rendered !ess bear- 
able, by the way, for the reason that the Island 
Belle was uninsured, and her loss to me at this 
time would spell ruin. 

“Dere aindt no danger schoost at present,” 
said the German, gruflly, “und I dinks we gets 
her off mit der flood tide.” 

Mounting the rigging in order to obtain a better 
view of our surroundings, I presently caught 
sight, at no great distance, of a vessel which 
I took to be the w-eck, her two masts showing 
over a depression of land. Upon descending 
to the deck, I was accosted by our royal passenger, 
who expressed a wish to be set on shore. “I 
think,” he added, “can get some people help 
get schooner off.” 

I gladly fell in with this suggestion. So far 
the schooner seemed not to be leaking, and I 
came to the conclusion that no great damage 
had been sustained below the water-line. 

At the head of the bay was a white sandy 
beach, on which a landing might easily be 
effected, so, calling the mate, I desired him to 
take a couple of hands and set his kingship on 
shore. 

Tt was here that the German skipper began to 
show up in his true colours. 

“Tam captain apoard this ship,” stated 
Hoffmann, menacingly, “ und no poat goes ashore 
mitout mein orders.” 

“Please do not forget, also, that I am the 
owner,” I retorted, and I felt for my hip pocket, 
in which reposed a toy that I knew would come 
in handy if the need arose. 

At this Hoffmann made no further remon- 
stran e, but looked on surlily while Pakoti and 
the others got over the side. Before entering the 
boat. his Majesty called me on one side and in 
an undertone informed me that the principal 
chief of Penrhyn was his friend, and might be 
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counted upon, adding that he left the princess 
under my especial charge. 

“That captain,” he concluded, “him bad 
man. Better watch out pretty: close till I come 
back.” 

The chief’s caution was unnecessary. At this 
time, by a process of reasoning, I had reached 
the conclusion that Hoffmann was but a unit in 
some deep conspiracy, which doubtless included 
the stranding of our schooner. I would trust 
the fellow just as far as I could keep an eye on 
him, and not an inch beyond. 

Shortly after the departure of the boat there 
came a cry from one of the hands for’ard of 
“ Sail, oh!” and up071 again mounting the rigging 
I made out the sails of a schooner. Instead of 
entering the bay, however, she seemed to be 
heading in the direction of the wreck, some three 
miles distant to the westward. 

I now anxiously awaited Pakoti’s return with 
the hoped-for assistance, but it was not until 
evening that the boat could be seen leaving the 
sandy beach and pulling towards us. In the 
boat, as I could clearly make out with my glasses, 
were only those who had gone ashore from the 
schooner. By this time the sea, which during the 
earlier part of the day had been breaking heavily 
on the rocks near us, had but little weight. 
The wind had dropped to a dead calm, and our 
vessel no longer lifted to the swell, but remained 
steady as though at anchor. 

When the King boarded the schooner I accom- 
panied him to the saloon, where the princess 
awaited us with some anxiety. Pakoti had, 
he said, after a walk of some miles, reached the 
village in which his friend the chief resided, 
and arranged for a party of natives to join us 
on the following day. 

“But,” he concluded, “another schooner 
alongside wreck, and take out a lot of timber.” 

“Then the wrecked schooner was timber- 
laden?” I inquired. 

“ Yes,” replied my companion. “ Big schooner 
full of timber.” Several Penrhyn islanders, he 
added, had already visited the wrecked vessel, 
but with their small canoes were unable to do 
anything in the way of salvage. 

The question of salvage, however, now faded 
into insignificance before the more important 
matter of saving our own vessel. 

The following morning at daylight a number 
of canoes rounded the point and were soon 
alongside. Shortly we had at our disposal over 
twenty stout Penrhyn islanders, all eager to 
assist us. A second kedge anchor was run out, 
this time connected with the windlass, but the 
ebb tide had set in, and for the present nothing 
could be done. We had to wait until afternoon 
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before making the supreme effort. In the mean- 
time, with the view of lightening the vessel, 
a quantity of cargo was hoisted out and landed 
by our boat on the beach. The native canoes 
were found to be too small for this work, being 
only frail structures of but small dimensions. 
The islanders, however, were of great assistance, 
for during the morning at least a dozen trips 
were made to the shore by the schooner’s boat. 
The cases of trade goods—mostly heavy packages 
—were stacked some distance up on the sandy 
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Shortly before the tide had reached its highest 
point the windlass was manned by a dozen or 
more men, and the stout line attached to the 
kedge stretched, as it seemed, almost to break- 
ing point. To our great delight we felt the 
schooner move, and in another ten minutes 
had the satisfaction of seeing our fine little 
craft riding securely to the two kedge anchors. 

At this time Hopkins, the mate, brought me 
the disquieting intelligence that water was 
coming into the schooner in streams, and that 
already there was over two fect of water in the 
hold. The pump was promptly manned by willing 
hands, and a wide, steady stream was soon 
flooding the deck and passing out through the 
scuppers. It appeared that, after all, the schooner 
must have sustained damage from the rocks, 
and it became impera‘ive to make a search for 
the leak at once, and if possible stop it. Hopkins, 
with a couple of our native crew, descended to 
the hold, and presently returned and reported 
that the water was coming in at more than 
one spot, spouting upwards in steady round 
streams. Wooden plugs were quickly fashioned, 
and driven one by one through the planking 
wherever such leaks could be located. In 
the course of an hour the pump sucked, and upon 
sounding no water was found in the ship. The 
leaks had been effectually stopped. 

It was then that an astounding discovery was 
made. Hopkins, who had been hunting round 
for further holes, stated excitedly that the vessel 
had been scuttled! Some skunk, he declared, 
had bored through the planking no fewer than 
six auger holes. 

“Are you certain that this is the case?” 
I demanded, fiercely. 

“Come with me, sir,” rejoined the mate. 

He descended to the hold, with myself at his 
heels, and by the aid of a hurricane lamp he 
pointed to one of the wooden plugs. 

“That hole is perfectly round and newly 
done,” he said. “And what do you make of 
this?” Hopkins added, picking up a number 
of what were unmistakably auger shavings 
freshly cut. 
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Taken flat aback, so to speak, at this amazing 
discovery, in a flash it came to me that Hoffmann 
and no other could have been guilty of this 
foul deed. 

Returning to the deck, I inquired for the 
captain, but that worthy was nowhere to be 
found. In the excitement attending our opera- 
tions in getting the schooner off the rocks, no 
especial thought had been given to Hoffmann. 
Further inquiries elicited the fact that no one 
had noticed him since the time that the windlass 
had been first manned. 

With feclings of the deepest resentment, I 
hastened to the skipper’s room, the interior 
of which showed evidence of a hurried depar- 
ture. There were only a few old clothes and 
an empty sea-chest left. 

The mystery was out. Hoffmann, after boring 
holes through the schooner’s bottom, had 
secretly left the vessel, although by what means 
he had succeeded in reaching the shore we had 
yet to discover. Calling all hands aft, I first 
questioned our native crew, but without result. 
None of them had seen the captain leaving the 
vessel. At my request the Penrhyn islanders 
were also interrogated through the chief, but 
they also were unable to throw any light on the 
question of the captain’s disappearance. 

Th re was now, however, much to be done, 
and at present nothing to be gained by further 
discussion concerning the missing German. The 
two kedyes to which the schooner was riding had 
to be got on board, and the vessel properly 
anchored in a safe place. Our cargo also still 
remained on the beach, and must be re-shipped. 
But it was by this time becoming dark, and that 
part of the business had to be postponed until 
the morning. 

The moment daylight showed, preparations 
were made for getting off the stuff from the 
shore, and it was then that the mystery of 
Hoffmann’s departure became unravelled. One 
of the native canoes was found to be missing ! 

By noon our cargo had all been shipped and 
a consultation held as to our future movements. 
Aft r some discussion it was decided to get our 
vessel under way, and find out how m tters 
stood in the direction of the wreck. The Island 
Belle, so far as could be discovered, had sustained 
no special damage from her temporary rest on 
the coral reef, and there seemed to be no reason 
why the original object of our voyage should not 
be proceeded with. At Pakoti’s suggestion we 
retained on board his friend the chief, as well 
as all his retainers. They would, Pakoti said, 
be found useful in more ways than one. 

Sail was accordingly made, and under a light 
trade wind we stood out to sea. Upon passing 
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the lee headland the wreck came into view, but, 
to my surprise, nothing was to be seen of the 
strange schooner which had been sighted on the 
previous day. Bringing my glasses to bear, 
however, I made out a tiny sail on the distant 
horizon, steering apparently a southerly course, 
which, if maintained, would soon put her out 
of sight. 

Somewhat mystified at this proceeding on the 
part of the strange vessel, I desired Hopkins to 
steer for the wreck, taking care to avoid the 
numerous reefs. Upon a nearer approach it was 
discovered that the wreck lay in an almost 
upright position, evidently resting on a patch 
of coral reef that extended some distance to the 
southward, and which served to some extent 
as a protection from the rougher seas. Standing 
as close in as we considered safe, the schooner 
was hove to on the port tack with her head off 
shore. 

It was decided to leave one of the Tahitians, 
in whom we placed every confidence, in charge, 
and the boat was lowered with the view of visiting 
the wreck. It was while discussing these matters 
that Haamoura, who was standing at the after 
end of the schooner, beckoned me to her side. 

I am afraid that so far the princess has not 
appeared very prominently in this narrative, and 
it is perhaps as well to here explain something 
of the relations that existed between our fair 
passenger and myself. From that first day of 
our meeting in the schooner’s cabin, the girl had 
gained over me an extraordinary influence. As 
time went on some subtle charm about her that 
I am quite unable to describe bowled me over 
completely. 

It was, I think, on the second night out that 
I joined Haamoura, who was leaning over the 
after-rail and gazing pensively down at the 
whiteness streaming past the vessel's side. It 
was then that my self-control seemed to leave 
me. Acting on some irresistible impulse, I 
clasped this frail girl in my arms and, princess 
or no princess, kissed her upon her full red lips. 

She quietly disengaged herself from my 
embrace, and turning her great eyes wonder- 
ingly to mine said, softly, ““ You may not do that. 
Pakoti will be very cross.” 

“ Pakoti may depart for Hong-Kong,” was my 
somewhat impolite rejoinder. “ Princess,” I went 
on, passionately, “will you marry me?” 

“We can never marry, Arta,” replied the 
girl, sadly. “At Aitutaki I must marry some- 
one who waits for me.” 

I will omit the love passages that passed that 
moonlit evening. Suffice it to say that I was 
informed of a match made by her father. This 
artless girl was to marry a young chief of high 
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rank on one of the islands, a man whom she had 
never seen. 

This news was indeed staggering, but before 
parting that evening I secured the princess’s 
promise to become my wife. 

“Never,” declared Haamoura, “ will I marry 
anyone but you.” . 

And the compact was sealed in the manner 
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befitting such occa- 
sions. 

From thence onward, 
1owever,we decided we 
must be circumspect. 
The King, for the 
present, must not 
snow. Later I hoped 
to win Pakoti over to 
my side. Failing this, 
if the worst came to 
the worst, after ge‘:ing 
nis Majesty safely on 
shore at Aitutaki, the 
Island Belle would 
quietly slip out of har- 
bour, and on_ board 
would be a fair lady 
passenger, bound for a 
distant island on which 
resided some good 
missionary holdirg the 
necessary powers for 
joining together in 
holy matrimonya 
willing couple. 

But I must get back 
to current events. 
When we were about 
to start for the wreck, 
as already related, 
Haamoura beckoned 
me from another part 
of the schooner. 

“Only to say good- 
bye,” murmured the 
girl, pressing me to her 
side. “Take much 
care yourself,” 

The slight attention 
was but a trivial thing, 
but, nevertheless, this 
further assurance of 
Haamoura’s senti- 
ments, as I left her 
to join the group at 
the gangway, caused 
me to feel ridiculously 
hay py. 
Fortunately the wind 
had fallen light, and as there was but little sea 
running we found no difficulty in climbing on 
board the wrecked vessel. We had barely 
reached the deck when, to our great surprise, a 
man emerged from the companion and walked 
towards our party. We gazed at him in amaze- 
ment, for the individual approaching us we at 
once recognized as our late skipper, Captain 
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Hoffmann. In one hand he held a re- 
volver, and in the other a shect of 
paper, which he brandished in my face. 

“You haf no right here,” he began. 

“T am in charge of this wreck, and here 
is my authority.” 

“No, you don’t, Hoffmann,” I shouted, 
keeping a close eye on the fellow’s move- 
ments, at the same time hauling out 
from my _ hip-pocket a_ six-shooter. 
“Hand over that gun before you get 
hurt.” 

By my orders all hands at once formed 
a ring around our pugnacious opponent, 
who, finding himself hopelessly out- 
numbered, surrendered his pistol after 
some little hesitation. 

“Seize that man,” I then ordered, 
and presently Hoffmann found himself 
bound hand and foot, and lashed to the 
main rigging. 

“ Py Heaven, you vill pay for this!” 
roared the German, but to this threat . 
not the least attention was paid. I then 
proceeded to peruse the document 
constituting his “ authority ” for holding 
possession of the wreck. This missive, 
written in French, stated that Captain 
Hoffmann was authorized to hold the 
schooner Staghound, of San Francisco, 
together with her cargo, against all 
comers, the vessel having been taken 
possession of and held for salvage. The 
paper, dated the previous day, was ~- 
signed, “The Soci t! Commerciale de 
l'Océanie, per F. Jorss.” 

This matter, I concluded, required 
some thinking out. At first glance I felt 
by no means sure that, in the circum- 
stances, I should be justified in re- 
moving any part of the cargo. On the 
other hand, there remained the fact that 
Hoffmann’s name still figured on the 
Island Belle’s papers as skipper, and for 
the life of me I could not see how it 
could be legally possible for the fellow to act 
in the dual capacity of captain of the Island 
Belle, and at the same time custodian of the 
wreck on behalf of some third party. 

“ Mere bluff,” I said to myself, after thinking 
the matter over, and having come so far I deter- 
mined, rightly or wrongly, to help myself to 
anything on the wreck which would be worth 
carrying away. As to Hoffmann, after events 
must decide what course to adopt as to his 
disposal. In any case he had threatened our 
party with a loaded weapon, which fact alone 
would justify the use of handcuffs as an ornament 
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“*No, you don’t, Hoffmann,’ I s' outed, at the same time hauling out 


for our friend's wrists. At the Palais de Justice at 
Papeete, with the existing sentiment against all 
Germans, I reckoned that Hoffmann would be 
given a short shrift at the hands of French 
judges. 

The wreck we discovered to be that of the 
schooner Staghound, lumber-laden, but from what 
port or whither bound there were no means of 
discovering. From the appearance of the vessel, 
it was evident that she had not been very long 
in her present unfortunate position. What had 
become of the crew was a difficult question to 
answer, Doubtless all hands had left with the 
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from my hip-pocket a six-shooter. ‘Hand over that gun before you get hurt.” 


ship’s boat for assistance. There may, however, 
have been other reasons for the absence of the 
skipper and crew. In those days such things as 
mutiny were not unknown, but all this was mere 
conjecture. Time was pressing, and it was for 
us to take advantage of favourable weather con- 
ditions in which to begin salvage operations. 
Hopkins and the King had gone to the saloon 
on an exploring expedition, leaving me alone on 
deck with our late skipper. Hoping to get some 
information out of him, I asked abruptly the 
name of the schooner that we had sighted 
that morning, which I felt assured was 


connected with our friend’s presence on the 
wreck, 

“You cut me loo e,’ growled the German, 
“und maybe I tells you.” 

“You're safer where you are, mon capitaine,” 
I told him, “It may count in your favour 


- if you make a clean breast of your dcings since 


you deserted from the Island Belle.” 

But not another word could I get out of him. 

Hopkins, after returning from his voyage of 
discovery about the ship, stated that he had 
found nothing of value. 
The saloon and its contents, 
he continued, had been 
gutted even down to the 
inging trays and pantry 
xings, and the plunderers, 
we s.rorgly suspected, would 
without doubt be found on 
board the unknown schooner. 
One man alone could en- 
lighten us on this point, and 
that individual was at the 
moment securely tied up to 
the rigging. The orly articles 
of value remaining on board, 
so far as we could judge, 
» would be the cargo of 
timber, and this, or as much 
as our smaller craft could 
carry, would have to be 
transhipped with the least 
possible delay. 

Hopkins was of opinion 
that, so long as the fine 
weather lasted, the Island 
Belle might safely be brought 
alorgside, to which sugges- 
tion I made no objection. 
The spot on which the 
wrecked vessel rested lay on 
the eastern side by the 
coral reef, leaving the sea 
alongside almost without a 
ripple. 

Having reached this decision, Hoffmann was 
politely assis(ed to the boat, when we at once put 
off for our own schooner. Shcrly after reaching 
the deck of the Island Belle my attention was 
arrested by hot words coming from the King, 
between whom and our late skipper a lively 
altercation was proceeding. His Majesty had 
the German by the throat, using at the same time 
language more forcible than polite. 

After a bit of scuffling the two men were 
separated, and the German presently found 
a resting-place in the small deck-house abaft 
the galley, the tight hemp lashings round his 
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wrists being replaced by a more comfortable 
pair of handcuffs. 

Upon my calling the King to account for this 
unseemly behaviour, Pakoti stated, with a show 
of anger, that he had become much enraged in 
consequence of insulting language used towards 
him by the German, coupled with certain vile 
epithets in connection with his daughter, the 
princess. 

“ Better him not speak to me again,” con- 
cluded the irate monarch, viciously displaying a 
gleaming row of white teeth. “I kill him pretty 
quick !” 

I did not attach much importance to this out- 
burst, and looked upon the threat about killing 
simply as an ebullition of temper, little thinking 
at the time that his Majesty’s words posscssed 
any deeper meaning. 

The following morning found the Island Belle 
alongside the wreck, and with the aid of our 
friends the Penrhyn islanders a full cargo of 
assorted lumber was transhipped before night. 
Sail was then made and we stood out until 
reaching a safe offing, when the Penrhyn chief and 
his people prepared to leave us in their canoes. 

In return for the services of these good fellows, 
the “ trade room” furnished a supply of clothing, 
axes, tobacco, and so on with which the natives 
were more than delighted, shouting friendly 
adieux as they paddled away for the shore. 

The fact of our having a full load below hatches 
made any further trading operations unnecessary, 
and we accordingly shaped a course direct for 
Aitutaki, at which place, after many consulta- 
tions with the King, I decided to make my head- 
quarters. 

Our schooner was deep as the proverbial sand- 
barge as we started on our due south course for 
the Cook group, distant about seven hundred 
miles, with a cargo worth a few thousand dollars. 
It was a good beginning, although, be it con- 
fessed, I was not without some misgivings as to 
the strict legality of my share in the transaction. 

We had been sailing on our new course for 
about a week when early one morning Hopkins 
came to me with the surprising news that our 
prisoner was nowhere to be found. The deck- 
house, the mate said, bore evidences of some sort 
of violence. The window had been broken and 
the door was off its hinges, while bloodstains 
gave the surroundings an ominous look. 

T at once went on deck, and upon entering the 
house the accuracy of the mate’s statement 
became immediately apparent. All hands were 
summoned with the view of reaching some sort 
of solution of so tragic a happening. The crew, 
however, all of whom were closely interrogated, 
denied any knowledge of the affair, 
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The circumstances attending Hoffmann’s dis- 
appearance appcared shrouded in mystery, until 
I suddenly remembered the King’s threat upon 
the occasion of his quarrel with Hoffmann. All 
at once it dawned upon me that Pakoti, who 
was nowhcre to be seen, might, if he chose, 
throw some light upon the matter. I accord- 
ingly betook myself to his room, the door of 
which was found to be locked. After knocking 
loudly and calling him by name, the door was 
slowly opened. The King stood before me 
unsteadily for a moment, and then sank limply 
into a chair. 

Pakoti, I saw, was drunk—hopelessly and un- 
mistakably drunk. Upon his clothing could be 
seen tell-tale stains of a red colour. 

“Arta,” said the King, in a guttural tone, 
“have a drink.” 

On the table stood a bottle half full of rum, 
while the fumes of the spirit filled the small 
interior. 

The mystery was solved, and it was with 
feelings akin to horror that I gazed upon the 
drink-sodden wretch, who now presented a most 
repulsive appearance. The King, as already 
mentioned, was a powerfully-built man, and,using 
his great strength, had, to my thinking, taken 
the law into his own hands. “I kill him pretty 
quick,” his Majesty had stated, and those, it 
seemed to me now, were no idle words. 

The place reeked with the fumes of the liquor, 
so, closing the door quietly, I opened the small 
porthole for the purpose of admitting a little 
fresh air. In his then condition nothing ould 
be gained by discussing the occurrence. The 
King must first be sohered up. 

The fact that the villainous Hoffmann had 
provided food for the sharks did not distress me 
greatly. In the circumstances perhaps no better 
thing could have happened. The man’s presence 
without doubt constituted a disturbing factor not 
only while on board the schooner, but I scented 
trouble after reaching our destination. We 
were, I was callous enough to consider, well rid 
of an awkward encumbrance. On the other 
hand, if I was to become a member of the fam‘ly 
it was not pleasant to think of my prospective 
father-in-law’s share in the tragedy. 

Pakoti was by no means a bad sort. From a 
native point of view his action in putting an end 
to the German was fully justified, although a 
Court of Justice might otherwise regard such a 
small matter as deliberately throwing another 
man overboard. 

It was with such thoughts running through my 
brain that I at last succeeded in getting Pakoti 
into his bunk, and presently a kingly snore 
announced that his Majesty had fallen asleep, 
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‘So far us I knew, my presence in Pakoti’s 
‘cabin had been unobserved, so, after a second 
glance at the sleeping monarch, and throwing 
through the port-hole the half bottle of rum, I 
left the room, locking the door behind me. 

Upon reaching the deck I perceived Haamoura, 
whose pretty face bore a troubled expression, 
approaching me. As it happened, all hands 
were forward washing decks, so that for the 
moment we found ourselves alone at the after end 
of the schooner. 

“No one looking,” naively whispered my 
princess, as we exchanged a lovers’ greeting ; 
then Haamoura suddenly became grave. 

“You have seen Pakoti?” she anxiously 
asked, to which question I inclined my head 
affirmatively. 

“ You know who kill Hoffmann ?” whispered 
the princess, with an apprehensive glance around. 

“T think I know, ma chérie,” I replied, “ but 
I am not quite sure.” 

“We must keep this secret,” proceeded 
Haamoura, who eviden ly knew more of the 
matter than the rest of us. “‘ They must think 
it accident. Fall overboard himsclf.” 

The tragedy, so far as the ship's company of the 
Island Belle were concerned, was never cleared 
up; whatever suspicions they may have enter- 
tained, none were openly expressed. The topic 
of Hoffmann’s disappearance was studiously 
avoided both for’ard and aft, and in the King’s 
demeanour during the rest of that vovage there 
was nothing to indicate that anything out of the 
common had happened. 

Aitutaki was reached in due course, our cargo 
of timber discharged, and I found temporary 
quarters for my trading operations in a decent- 
sized house belonging to the King. 

As luck would have it, the young chief to 
whom Pakoti had promised his daughter was 
absent on a trip to Rarotonga, For myself and 
the princess such an opportunity, we agrced, 
must not be neglected. Despite Haamoura’s 
fears that a “ scene ” would result, I determined 
to take the bull by the horns, and at once demand 
from the King his daughter’s hand in marriage. 

It was a bold stroke. At my first words an 
ominous frown o erspread Pakoti’s face, and he 
“looked daggers” in my direction. The King 
at that moment certainly seemed dangcrous. 

Haamoura, he declared with some ferocity, 
had already been promised to the Crown Prince 
of Atiu. 

“ As you will, Pakoti,” I replied, calmly, after 
the King had given his final decision. “ But,” 
T added, with much solemnity, “ I have something 
to tell you. Last night I hada dream.” 

At this Pakoti—who, in common with most of 
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the islanders, was a great believer in dreams— 
looked up inquiringly. 

I now thought to play my trump card. 

“Listen to me, Pakoti,” I said. in a graveyard 
whisper. “I had a dream that a dark cloud 
came down from the skies and a strange voice 
called out.” 

“What did it say?” anxiously asked my 
companion. 

“ The voice said, ‘ If Arta not marry Haamoura, 
then the King must surely die!’ ” 

“That very strange dream,” returned the 
monarch, fixing his dark eyes intently on me and 
shif.ing uncasily in his seat.: “I no too much 
understand.” 

“Then I dream that plenty gendarme with 
guns come here from Tahiti and look for a man 
who is a king. Plenty too much talk about a 
dead man in the sea.” z 

Pakoti scratched his head and walked slowly 
to the door of the palace. 

My shot had told. I was determined by hook 
or by crook, by fair means or foul, to get posses- 
sion of the girl on whom all my hopes of future 
happiness depended. 

Presently the king re-entered the room and 
seated himself by my side. 

“ Arta,” began my companion, anxiously, “I 
think maybe you marry Haamoura, we all live 
long time ?” 

“My word, yes!” I quickly rejoined. “TI 
sure you live heap long time and help me make 
lot money with my schooner.” 

By such devious means I managed to gain my 
point. The King gave a great feast, to which the 
entire population of the island was invited, and 
the day preceding the return of my rival we all 
assembled at the white coral church, when the 
knot was duly tied by the resident missionary, 
the Rev. Mr. Royal. 

In conclusion, let me state that my trading 
operations, with Pakoti’s aid, flourished beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. 

From our balcony at the palace, a two-storeyed 
structure built of coral blocks, the princess and 
I would often watch the children trooping 
merrily to school at the Mission House, «and 
amongst them, if you looked closely enough, 
would be found more than one whose features 
bore a striking resemblance to my devoted wife, 
Haamoura,. 

At this writing Iam no longer young. For a 
life amid civilized citics I have not the smallest 
des're, preferring infinitely sunny Aitutaki, 
where we continue to reside in perfect happiness. 
Around us are graceful palms, while in the dis- 
tance is heard the ceaseless murmur of the surf 
breaking on the coral reef, 
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A racily-told account of the adventures of two young ladies who, though city born and bred, 


tried to win fortune by running a ranch out in the wilds of Arizona. 


Here, alone and unpro- 


tected, save for a solitary Indian and his wife, and a score of miles away from the nearest neigh- 


bour, they met with some most startling and surprising experiences 


Miss Colston’s breezy 


narrative brings home to one the great difference between the lives of pioneer women in new 
countries and their home-keeping sisters in older lands. 


OMEHOW I 
feel particu- 
larly talka- 
tive to-day ; 
— gossip-dis- 
posed, maybe. ; 

But I can find no one 
who will listen to me 
in a satisfactorily con- 
tinuous manner; I owe 
no one a letter and can- 
not find solace in that 
way. There is only one 
thing to do; I will ease 
my mind in a story to 
my friend of years, the 
comfort of many a lone- 
some hour—THE WIDE 
WoriD Macazinr. 

I have been something 
of a traveller during a 
large part of my life—not in palace cars, 
but, together with my sister Mildred, a mover 
per “ prairie schooner ” or a pony’s back from 
one pre-emption claim to another in various 
Western States in an ambitious, though not 
over-successful, search after wealth and inde- 
pendence. : 

We tried schemes which looked feasible to 
us as young girls, well read in the literature 
of the Government Land Office at Washington, 
full of the faith and romance of youth and 
blessed with robust health. 

In our travels and our numerous “stops ” 
the pair of us had experiences—at times thrilling, 
at times monotonous enough—which may 
interest the readers of the Wip— Wortp. I 
can safely assert that many of these were unique, 
anyhow for girls of twenty-one and twenty- 
four to have had, all on their own. 

I was twenty-one when our campaign for 
independence started ; Mildred was three years 
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Miss Laura Colston as she appeared before going to th: 
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my senior, but Nature 
seemed to have made 
me the more adapted to 
be the “ boss.” 

Mildred is now happily 
married and we are 
no longer respectively 
twenty-one and twenty- 
four. Our life in the 
wilds is but a memory, 
and we are residents 
once more of the effete 
East. And now for my 
story ! 

How we two young 
women, fresh from school, 
city-bred, with no know- 
ledge whatever of far 
Western ranch life, came 
to leave our comfortable 
Eastern homes for the 
unknown wilds was due, first, to a sudden need 
for self-support ; next to the fact that we had 
specialized for nothing in particular in college, 
and did not propose to work for the pittance 
paid to non-expert woman employ es ; but chiefly 
to the fact that a number of other young women 
from eminently respectable families whom we 
knew had “made good” as Western “ pre- 
empters,” and we believed that what they had 
done we could do. 

It was by the advice of one of these girls 
that we left the City of Brotherly Love one fine 
morning for the two-thousand-seven-hundred- 
mile train ride to Oklahoma, expecting to be 
“in” on the great rush a fortnight later, when 
an Indian reservation was to be thrown open to 
the public for homesteading—on the principle 
of “first come first served.” We were at the 
“dead line,” waiting for the Land Office man to 
say “ Go!” a weck ahead of the day set for the 
ceremony; but others, to the number of 
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thousands, were there also, and instead of the first 
comers being first served it proved to be a foot- 
race, horsetace, bicycle-race, any kind of a 
race towards the coveted land, in which the 
nimblest traveller was “first served.” My 
sister and I, unfortunately, were not among the 
nimblest racers. Long before the two “ cayuses ” 
we had hired at an exorbitant price for the 
“rush”? had reached the reservation line, 
every single acre of ground possessed its new 
“owner.” We were scarcely entitled to be 
classed even as “also rans,” and there were 
hundreds of men and women who trailed in 
behind us. 

But we were not yet at the end 


The of our resources. We had a 
" Promised fair sum of money between us, 
Land. partly our own, partly borrowed 


from still prosperous relatives. 
We heard of the “glorious opportunities” 
awaiting those who could pay real cash—two 
dollars per acre—with certain subsequent labour 
to be performed ere one got clear \ overnment 


title. This Promised Land was in Arizona 
Territory, several hundred miles farther south- 
west. We listened to the dulcet-toned land 
agent, were further influenced by the literature 
with which he was well supplied, and started 
at once for this newest El Dorado. : 

From the day we reached our goal “ things 
began to happen.” And they kept right on 
happening for several years, there and else- 
where. 

Upon the special recommendation of the agent, 
we went direct to Flagstaff, Western Arizona, 


The summit of the “Jack Ketch” hills. 
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and went through the routine at its local land 
office, which gave us conditional title to one 
full quarter section (six hundred and forty 
acres) of semi-improved, semi-arid ranch land, 
situated a hundred and twenty-four miles due 
south from Flagstaff in a valley lying below 
the ‘“‘ Jack Ketch Hills,” as they were called 
locally. These “hills” varied in altitude from 
two thousand to eight thousand feet, the term 
“hills” being applied in mild sarcasm by 
the «cowboys of the region. The conditions 
attached to a full Government title consisted 
in our observing an agreement to do certain 
improvement work annually for several years ; 
dig irrigation ditches to connect with an erratic 
stream—which flowed, or abruptly ceased to 
flow, as the whim struck it—from the hills ; 
build fences or corrals, sheep-pens, chicken- 
houses, dug-outs or “‘ dobey” shacks for human 
occupancy. These and many other things 
counted as “improvement work.” 

We paid our twelve hundred and eighty 
dollars cash; a few more dollars for ‘‘ Land 
Office expenses ” ; took 
our conditional deed ; 
bought two riding 
ponies and six dwarfish 
but powerful bronchos 
as pack-animals ; 
loaded the latter with 
the “ plunder ” we had 
brought from the 
East ; loaded ourselves 
on the ponies’ backs, 
and “hit” the so- 
called Mojave trail for 
our new home. 

The reader may 
think it strange that 
two girls like ourselves 
should dare start on 
so long and lonesome 
a ride through the 
desert with no male 
companions or oth.r 
: protection. But there 
was no real danger, as we had been assured by 
scores of responsible merchants and others at 
Flagstaff. 

By the advice of these men I purchased a 
serviceable automatic revolver to carry in the 
holster on my pony’s side, with plenty of 
ammunition. 

“Your only danger, young ladies,” one of the 
merchants informed us, “ will be in running into 
a greaser (Mexican desperado) in a remote spot. 
If you see one coming towards you, shoot first, 
investigate later, But you will see mostly 
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cowboys and ranchmen, and no more chivalrous 
beings exist on this terrestrial globe. They will, 
like as not, offer and even respectfully insist 
upon escorting you the whole trip down, if you 
act as if your nerve had gone bad. But it won't. 
You'll see some wild animals. Let them alone, 
and they'll let you alone. There’s a ranch 


every twenty miles; travel by day, camp at 


night, watch out not to sleep on a ‘rattler’s” 
nest, and you'll get through safely.” 
We left Flagstaff at sun-up the 
day after the legal work was done. 
The first day we made forty miles, 
but it took us nearly five days to 
make the other eighty-four miles. 
The second day we ran into choking storms of 
red sand, which had a way of obli erating all 
signs of the trail, and nearly obliterating our- 
* selves as well. We had fine saddles, but—oh, 
dear, me !—I shudder still when I recall how 
exhausted we were during the last three days of 
that ride. We were so saddle-stiff that we had 
literally to creep on hands and knees when we 
stopped to cook a meal, or for our night-camp. 
Still, what can one expect when two city-bred 
college gitls suddenly undertake to do cowboy- 
riding “stunts” in sweltering hot weather and 
under conditions which even the hardened 
“‘punchers ’ avoid whenever possible? Yet 
our ardour was not abated, neither a jot nor 
yet a tittle. In fact, our enthusiasm for what- 
ever lay ahead of us seemed to increase with the 
hardships. There was our buoyant, healthy 
youth to explain this; but, most of all, there 
was the “tang” of the delightful, dry Arizona 
mountain air—a tonic which has put fire into 
the veins of many a dyspeptic, anemic, run- 
down Eastern tourist and given hima new hold 
upon the joy of living. 


A Ride to 
Remember. 


The girls’ wagon outside the land office at tlagstafl, Anz na. 
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Despite our exhaustion, our night-camps were 


* full of pleasure—and occasionaily of thrills. 


The barking of the cowardly and respectfully- 
distant coyotes ; the occasional yapping of the 
more dangerous timber-wolves ; the whistling of 
the beautiful California quail—these sounds 
filled the air until lorg past dark, when the 
music was taken up ‘by the throaty bobolinks. 
Once an inquisitive black bear 
thrust his society upon us un- 
invited. Once a huge beast, 
as large to our eyes as a baby 
elephant—which we were to 
learn later was a grizzly bear 
—lumbered leisurely past 
where we lay in our sleeping- 
bags, under the flimsy grease- 
“wood arbours we had 
constructed in order to have 
a “roof” above our heads. 
He stopped to regard us 
critically for a moment, out 
of his fierce little eyes, as if 
to estimate whether we were 
good to eat or worthy of 
his further attention—seemed 
to decide in the negative, to 
our very great relief, gave a sarcastic ‘‘ woof,” 
and lumbered on out of sight. It was only the 
all-embracing sleeping-bags which kept Mildred 
and me from clinging to each other in our 
hysteria of fright while Monsieur Grizzly was 
occupying the stage. 

Some twenty-eight miles from our claim we 
stopped at the ranch of José Hererra, a wealthy 
Mexican, whose ranch comprised four full 
sections, or two thousand five. hundred and 
sixty acres, which he had partly homesteaded 
and partly bought. It was the finest and best- 
improved property in the Jack Ketch country. 
The land agent had directed us there as the place 
where we could probably purchase the live stock 
we would want for a start, and we succeeded in 
getting, at a very fa'‘r price, a dear little Jersey 
milch-cow, a flock of fifty healthy hens— 
guaranteed good “ layers ’—and a mother pig 
with her litter of nire piglets, besides a con- 
siderable quantity of dairy and farm implements, 
many household utensils we lacked, a “ Dutch ” 
oven, and other things. These were all delivered 
at our place the third day after, which was but 
one day after our arrival there, fagged but 
happy. Senor Hererra also very kindly let us 
have a Navajo Indian man and his squaw from 
his ranch—their names were “Choo” and 
“Chooee” respectively—to do the heavier 
ranch and house work ; and never in my careet 
have I been better served than by this untutored 
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“He stopped to regard us critically for a moment, out cf his fiere little eyes, as if to estimate whether we were good to eat or 
worthy of his further attention.” 


pair of savages, for a monthly wage (the custom- 
ary one) so small as to be utterly negligible. 

Sefior Hererra also told us much 

We Learn concerning our newly - acquired 

Something. property—information which was 

both interesting and surprising. 

We had known, in a vague way, that the 


property was “improved” a bit; the land 
agent had told us it had a good four-roomed 
adobe house, but had carefully refrained from 
telling us other things. We had been too 
excited to ask where the improvements came 
from—how an unoccupied claim came to be 
improved, and by whom, 


The good senor, 
however, duly en- 
lightened us. He 
told us the claim 
we had bought on 
a conditional title 
had had three pre- 
vious owners, all 
of whom had fai ed 
to carry out the 
all-essential yearly 
“improvement ” 
work, and had 
finally thrown up 
the claim, on: 
after another, in 
discouragement 
and disgust. They 
had left a good 
corral behind 
them, an eighth of 
a mile of com- 
pleted main ditch, 
and a number of 
“laterals” (for irrigation purposes) besides 
the ‘‘ dobey ” house. 

‘A great chance we stand of making good, 
where all those expe ienced ranchmen couldn’t 
do it!” wa'led Mildred as we set forth from 
the Mexican’s. Mildred was always rather 
easily depressed and discouraged. But I wasn’t. 
I saw rather the compensations in the way of 
improvements left behind for us, and our good 
luck about servants and supplies. 

“Huh!” I fired back at her; “a lazy lot 
of scamps, probably, who put in most of their 
time dnnking or gambling with the cowboys, 
instead of attending to their 
honest work. We are two green 
girls all right, my dear,” I added. 
“ But there is at least one mem- 
ber of our firm who has plenty 
of sand and intends to win in 
this ranch game, even if all the 
shiftless men in Arizona have 
had a try and made a mess 
of it!” 

Mildred cheered up materially 
at this. All she ever needed to 
raise her spirits was some other 
person’s initiative and assurance. 

It was late afternoon of June 
21st when we reached our claim. 

We gasped a little when we 
got our first glimpse of the 
“ dobey ” which thenceforth, we 
believed, was to be our home. 

It resembled nothing so much 


Mildred climbing the corral—Later on she learned to vault it in correct Western style, 
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as a small section of yellow mudbank, dried 
to a blister in the sun. 
We gasped more decisively when 


An we saw smoke coming from the 
Unpleasant small stack chimney of ‘‘ dobey ” 
Surprise. tile, a shadow flitting before the 


one window, as of someone passing 
it, and other evidences that our domicile was 
already occupied. 

It might mean anything—a passing cowboy 
availing himself of the unwritten plains law 
which permits wearied or hungry travcllers 
to ‘help themselves” to any other man’s 
unoccupied shack, together with the contents 
of its larder ; it might mean some “ bad man,” 
a refugee from the law, an escaped convict. 
All sorts of evil conjectures flashed through 
our tired, half-hystetical heads. 

We hung back a few yards below the house, 
hoping that Choo and Chooee would come in 
sight. They were to have left the Hererra 
ranch the day after us, and the sezior assured 
us that the pair would catch us before we 
reached our claim, or would be but a few hours 
behind us. Indians know how to get the most 
out of their wiry little ponies. Choo was a 
Navajo brave, perfectly fearless, and he always 
“packed” a shot gun with him, the sevor told 
us, for pot-shots at chance game. Also he 
was to bring with him a young collie dog, 
besides a mongrel specimen of the canine family, 
brindled, powerful of jaw, and large, which the 
ranchman had promised us would be invaluable 
as a watch-dog—a brute which had “little to 


say,” but was strong on quick action. 
Sefior Hererra had said nothirg about an 
occupant, or occupants, of our skack, yet he 
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had remarked casually that he had not seen 
the claim since Flaherty, its last disgusted 
owner, had “ vamoosed,” some eighteen months 
before. 

So we continucd to conjecture, and hold 
aloof, watching and praying hopefully for the 
coming of the Indians. 

It was fast getting towards sunset, and we 
had much necessary work to do to put our home 
in order for the night’s repose we had so ardently 
desired. 

I had commenced, when at last the sun had 
become a glowing red half-globe on the horizon, 
to summon up courage, and had started boldly 
towards the low-built door of the house to 
“beard the lion” in his—or rather our—den, 
when the door suddenly opened and a man 
stepped out with a water-bucket in his hand. 

One quick glance and I abruptly changed my 
mind about advancing, but instead shrank 
down upon my weary pony’s back. 

Mildred gave her usual shrick. She's always 
doing that—even when the proper thing is to 
laugh. 1 groped instinctively for the automatic 
swinging in its holster alongside my cowboy 
saddle, though I could not at that moment 
have hit the proverbial “ barn door.” 

I have seen villainous countenances, both 
of the real and stage variety, and I have also 
had bad nightmares. But the object who 
stepped slouchingly from the door of our abode 
placed all my worst visions in the “ Good 
Fairy ” class. ; 

The first thing I noticed was the awful scar 
that extended from the side of his mouth to 
his right ear, deep and inflamed, evidently 
made with an axe or a Mexican “ machete.” 
The right ear of the creature seemed to have 
fallen to the same operation, for I could see 
through the matted coal-black hair which 
reached his shoulders that the member was 
missing. Something was terribly wrong with 
his eyes, too, which were small and snaky- 
looking. He had no nose to speak of, and his 
teeth were wolfish ycllow fangs. Catching 
sight of us, he stood and stared at us steadily, 
as if doubtful of our actual existence, so un- 
expected, apparently, was our presence there. 

Gradually he seemed to decide that we were 
not mirages of the mesa, but two young girls, 
unprotected and at his mercy, for a slow, sar- 
castic, and indescribably evil grin broke over 
his distorted face. He could only grin on the 
left side of his mouth, because of the great scar, 
and this gave a triangular look to the grimace 
which, if possible, added to the horror of it all. 

I had never known before what it was to have 
the “creeps,” for I have very strong nerves 
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for a mere woman. But I had the “creeps”? 
then if ever anyone had them. 

Poor Mildred, with her usual inopportuneness, 
quietly fainted—not, however, failing first to 
let loose her customary  shrick. 

How long we remained in these respective 
attitudes I am not sure. I wanted to try and 
revive my sister, but I was helpless under the 
fascinating horror of the awful creature’s 
glare. 

He seemed to glory in our only-too-evident 
fear of him, and I believe did his best to increase 
the malignancy of his gaze to heighten the 
effect. 

Suddenly he set down the water-bucket and 
slouched toward us. 

“Whatcha want ? You come see me, pretty 
Americano sevoritas? You come see me? 
Whatcha want?” the ruffian called out in a 
curiously muffled voice. 

With that he came close, placed his hand 
familiarly upon my pony’s neck, and leered into 
my face. 

For the first time he noticed my sister’s 
condition, but, fortunately, she recovered herself 
just at this moment. I spoke to her sharply to 
prevent her lapsing again. 

“ Senorita sick,” commented the fellow, whom, 
from his skin ci 1 mixed style of talk, I took to 
be an Indian-Mexican half-breed. ‘Give um 
plenty mesquite, make um well,” he added, with 
a sort of cackle. “ Whatcha want ? You come 
see me ?” he added once more, the evil glittering 
in his eyes seeming to deepen. 

“We have bought this claim and have come 
to take possession,” I managed to get out, with 
a show of dignity. “ You will have to leave 
the—er—dohey. We need it for ourselves at 
once. Our men-folks will be here any moment 
now,” I wound up, in as threatening a tone as 
I could muster. 

I wondered foolishly how Choo and Chooee 
would fancy being referred to collectively as 
“ men-folks.” 

An angry look settled over the half-breed's 
face. The grin departed suddenly. A nervous 
twitching of the muscles in the left corner of his 
mouth supplied its place. 

“Not your claim—my claim!” 

he hissed at me through clenched 
" teeth. “ Fla’rity he give um me 

when quit himself. Me jumps 
um. Me build much fence. Me 
prove up mebby nex’ year. You go way!” 

Mildred, thinking of nothing more fitting for 
such an occasion, screamed again, but did not 
faint. 

The creature’s insolent assertions, however, 
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and, in particular, his demand that we “go 
way,” had quite a contrary effect upon me. 
In an instant my customary calmness returned 
to me. I no longer feared the man; my 
“scrapping blood” was up. 

Quietly, but secretly smouldering, I reached 
down into the 


my men-folks to see you that way when thev 
arrive.” 

He obeyed with an alacrity which would have 
been very amusing to me had not my sister 
distracted me as she did with her now continuous 
screeching, showin; sympt ms of a, ain fainting. 

Once more I 


saddle-bags 
and drew forth 
a long, legal- 
sized envelope. 
From within I 
secured a docu- 
ment of con- 
siderable size, 
which I slowly 
unfolded. It 
was closely 
written and 
printed, and 
bore the Land 
Office seals in 
two places. I 
extended it be- 
fore the half- 
breed’s eyes. 

“So you 
jumped the 
claim, did you, 
senor? Flaherty 
gave it to you 
—when he had 
lost all right to it himself! But my sister and I 
bought the property for cash money from the U.S. 
Government. See—the Government deed, in 
our names.” I tapped the unfolded document 
with my finger-tips. “It is you who must go 
away—and you had better go quick!” 

I had seen a sudden pallor creep across the 
scarred face, had detected a crafty motion 
towards a knife in his belt—a weapon these 
rascals are never without. Then I made a quick 
dive for the holster, and had the automatic 
aimed at the Indian-Mexican’s heart ere his 
hand reached the knife-handle. 

The evil grin came back. The man began a 
sort of sidl ng motion toward the “ dobey.”’ 
Apparently he was attempting to propitiate 
me until he could reach a more effective 
weapon. 

“Me only joke um. Me no hurt pretty 
senoritas. Me away mucho pronto!” he 
mumbled through his crooked lips. 

“ You'll remain precisely where you are,” I 
informed him, tightening my grip on the auto- 
matic. “Stand up close to my pony and place 
both your hands well up on the top of his neck. 
That’s it; see you keep them there! I want 


Sefior José Hererra, the kindly Mexican rancher who assi ted the two gir's. 


looked down 
the trail, 
toward the 
spot where 
Choo and 
Chooee would 
appear. In the 
now near twi- 
I ght I saw, to 
my deep joy,a 
cloud of dust, 
rapidly in- 
creasing in size, 
moving in our 
direction. 

“ There’s the 
advance guard 
of our men- 
folks now,” I 
said, in a cheer- 
ful voice, both 
for the cheer- 
ing-up of 
Mildred and 
the further 
impression of the half-breed as to our purely 
imaginary force of male defenders. 

My prisoner remained docile until our two 
good Indian helpers were but a few yards from 
us. Then he seemed suddenly to be stricken 
with a terror which caused him to cast all 
discretion to the winds. He had caught his 
first sight of Choo—appeared to recognize him, 
in fact. With the snarl of a wild beast, he 
abruptly snatched his hands from the pony’s 
neck, turned, and immediately bolted for the 
door of the shack. 

Quick as he was, however, Choo 
Choo was quicker. The recognition of 
onthe the pair had evidently been 

Warpath. mutual. A rope lariat whistled 

past where I sat my pony, hesita- 
ting, in the confusion, what was best to do, and 
in an instant the claim-jumper reeled back and 
fell a tangled, siruggling rrass to the earth, with 
the rope fastened firmly across his shoulders. 

“Him Yaqui horse-thief—name ‘ Coyote ’— 
plenty bad Injun!” my Navajo assistant said, 
in his terse way, as he stood gazing stolidly and 
dispassionately down at the wretch at his feet. 
“What him been try do?” he asked, with a 
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“*You'll remain precisely where you are,’ | informed him, tightening my grip on the automatic,” 


scowl, as he seemed all at once to notice Mildred’s 
pale face and the glint in my own eyes. 

Briefly I related our experiences in the few 
moments elapsing since we had reached the 
claim. 

Choo merely grunted. To us he made no 
sign or comment. He bent over and hauled 

- the thoroughly-subdued Yaqui half-breed to his 
feet, 


“You go!” he said, in a stern but un- 
emotional voice, pointing with his finger towards 
the fast-coming gloom to the South. He 
unloosened the rope from his prisoner's shoulders. 
“ Go, and no come back,” he added. “ If come 
back, me catch um, kill um!” 

The rascal seemed willing, even anxious, to 
obey. But I interposed—somehow I felt a wee 
bit sorry for the man, now the fight was gone 
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from him, and Mildred and I were no longer 'n 
danger from him. I asked Choo to give him 
time to get his belongings out of the‘‘doLey,” and 
this the latter grudgingly consented to. At the 
same time the wily Navajo was careful to take 
the crestfallen man’s knife from him, and to 
accompany him inside the small structure, 
where he first unloaded and then returned to 
him an antiquated, double-barrelled bird-gun, 
together with a limited supply of ammunition, 
to keep the fellow from starving on his road to 
the South. 

Darkness had quite fallen when 
at last the unwelcome Coyote, 
laden with his blankets, a few 
kitchen utensils, and other small 
luggage, staggered from the shack door and 
slunk off into the shadows. He scowled 
wickedly at the quartette of us, but hurried 
his steps when the moon-faced Chooee raised 
her arm threateningly. Chooee, as I was 
to learn, hated Mexicans of all degrees, but 
particularly those inter-bred with the murder- 
ous Yaqui Indian tribe of Mexico. 

Sincerely I hoped I had seen the last of 
Coyote. But we were all to see much more of 
him, as it chanced, and by no means to our 
pleasure—nor, in the long run, to his own. 

We found the adobe domicile in a condition 
only appropriately to be described as filthy. To 
a Western man, the mere statement that it had 
been “ batched” in for upwards of a year by a 
half-breed greaser would be sufficient, but other 
readers must imagine it for themselves. 

With the help of our Indians we managed to 
hoe enough of the dirt out at the door to enable 
us to move about and prepare our evening meal, 
for which we two were famishing. Later, we 
swung a couple of hammocks from the low 
ceiling, and with our live stock safe, as we hoped, 
in the corral, and our Indian helps snugly 
ensconced in the wick-i-up they had “ stuck up ” 
outside, but close to the shack, we began our 
first night in our far Western home. 

The night was eventless—with a single 
exception. 

In my deep sleep I had mechanically tossed 
my left arm, generally under my head at night, 
outside the covers we had found so comfortable 
in the high altitudes. The sleeve of my robe de 
nuit had fallen back almost to the shoulder, 
leaving the bare arm exposed. 

It was well towards morning when an indes- 
cribable feeling, closely akin to horror, roused 
me from my profound slumber. 

A sudden freezing sensation seemed to have 
taken possession of the exposed arm, and I felt 
something heavy clinging to it. Although it 


Exit 
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was an altogether new sensation to me, for which, 
at first, I was unable to account, an instinct told 
me that I was in some soit of great danger. It 
seemed to bid me to lie perfectly still, to hold 
my breath, and await developments. 

The room was in shadow. I could not at 
first see what was on my arm. After a few 
moments of breathless suspense, however, in 
which the nameless and unaccountable horror 
gradually increased, a thin ray of moonlight 
filtered in at the poorly-curtaired, single window 
in the east wall, and rested fairly on the arm. 

There—while I nearly bit my 
A under-lip in two to keep from 
Terrible screaming, and it took all my 
Discovery. long-believed-in strength of 
character to refrain from springing 
from the hammock and hysterically shaking the 
loathsome object off—there I saw a something 
long, green-hued, the shape of a big lizard, 
stretched its full length on the lower half of the 
arm, and looking me unblinkingly in the face 
with its two horrible, snakelike little eyes ! 

As a slight, involuntary twitchirg seized the 
weighted-down member, the awful creature 
commenced to swell and puff out its loathsome, 
wart-covered body. The glitter in its eyes 
deepened and threatened me. 

A greenish, filmy sort of vapour seemed to be 
blown from its suddenly distended mouth, a 
slight effluvium from which entered my nostrils 
and all but asphyxiated me. I knew then but 
little of the flora or fauna of Atizona. I had 
not the remotest idea what the ugly beast might 
be. 

I did recognize that it was a reptile of some 
sort, of the saurian tribe, and I realized that 
the cold-blooded thing had sought my arm for 
its warmth. I suspected, too, that it was 
deadly, and I made up my mind that my cue 
was to lie motionless and wait for it to crawl 
away—if, fortunately, it should decide to do so 
before my nerves gave way utterly. 

Hours seemed to pass. ‘The horrid lizard 
seemed well content with its perch on my arm. 

At times it would cease its unblinking stare 
at me, close and open its wicked little eyes, 
and appear to doze. A numb, slightly-burning 
sensation little by little drove off the feeling 
of chill in my arm. 

I prayed—far more fervently than I ordinarily 
do—that the creature might lose itself in sleep 
sufficiently for me to dare to shake it off. 

Likewise I prayed that Mildred might not 
suddenly awaken, catch sight of the reptile, and 
let loose one of her ever-ready screams. That, 
for a certainty, would have “started some- 
thing ” between Mr. Lizard and myself ! 
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I was fighting off a kind of stupor that 
suddenly crept over me, inspired, perhaps, by 
the awful nerve-strain and horror I felt, when, 
all of a sudden, the unwelcome visitor distended 
its swollen jaws in what looked very much like 
a yawn, slowly slid from my arm, and 
dropped with a heavy thud to the hard earthen 
floor. 

For a few moments I lay there, too unnerved 
to move. Slowly I rubbed my left arm with 
the palm of my right hand. The arm, where 
the creature had reclined, seemed blistcred and 
sore. 

At length I stepped very quie:ly down from 
the hammock, being careful to select the local ty 
farthest from the reptile, which still lay : luggish 
where it had fallen. Wrapping a blanket over 
my shoulders, I went to the door, looked out a 
moment doubtfully, and then hastened to the 
wick-i-up of Choo and his squaw. 

I think they thought at first, from my 
hysterical talk, that the half-breed had returned 
to the shack, and that it was him I was trying 
to tell them about. 

Choo lighted a smoky torch and came with 
me. He held it close to the floor, gave one 
glance at my late hammock-sharer, then deliber- 
ately set his moccasined foot down upon its 
repulsive head and killed it. 

“Gila monster!” he announced, succinctly ; 
“much bad medicine. Blow um breath in 
eyes few times, go blind; blow um breath in 
mouth, you choke death; blow um breath on 
bare skin, make heap sore—mebby so poison, 
mebby so flesh drop off, mebby so kill white 
missy !”” 

Mildred woke up just here, got one glance at 
the now haif-crushed ‘“‘ Heelah ” (pronunciation 
of “Gila ”), and proceeded to awake the 
echoes with screams. Trust the dear girl for 
that ! 

My sister at last being quieted, the squaw 
removed the dead monster with a pair of tongs, 
-and we two, after going carefully over the floor 
by torchlight in search of further unwelcome 
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intruders, went back to our interrupted 
slumbers. 
As I dropped off to a much-broken dreamland, 
I couldn’t help wondering if the excitirg 
incidents which had crowded themsclves into 
the first few hours of our new life were to prove 
prophetic of the time to come. While I liked 
enough variety to spice life, I at Icast wished to 
select it, and I certainly barred half-breed 
claim-jumpers and venomous “ Gila monsters ” 
from my list ! 
We were up with the early sun. 


Inspecting Breakfast over, we girls, with the 
the Indians as guides, and accom- 
New Home. panied by the two dogs—which 


had come early that day, together 
with the supplies we had purchased from Sefor 
Hererra—took a long stroll over our new 
possession. 

We found that the partly-dug main ditch and 
laterals had caused some one hundred out of 
the six hundred and forty acres, originally arid, 
to literally “ bloom like the rose.” The corral 
was ample for present wants and in good con- 
dition; much of the dry land grew a sort of 
bunch grass, fit for grazing sheep or cattle ; 
and the Mexican claim-jumper had, as he had 
alleged, built quite a lot of stump, pole, and 
brush fencing round some ten acres of the 
irrigated land. This was sufficient to raise such 
feed as the stock would need, besides a patch 
of vegetable garden. I resolved that Coyote, 
claim-jumper and horse-thief though he was, 
should be reimbursed for the fencing at the 
first opportunity, but that opportunity never 
came. 

In a somewhat more complacent frame of 
mind than Mildred and I had yet enjoyed, we 
turned our faces back towards the shack. Plenty 
of work awaited us in further “cleaning up” 
our domicle of mud; and many other details 
awaited attention ere we could begin to fecl 
homelike and “comfy.” All told, it seemed as 
if we were in for a busy time. And a busy time 
it proved, with plenty of excitement thrown in. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Mr. Paul Trench, who tells this remarkable story of life in the 
United States army. 


Avery strange story of life in the United States army. Enlisting with another man’s papers, the 
Author found himself promoted with extraordinary rapidity, only to discover later that he was 
all-innocently involved in the meshes of a mysterious conspiracy that led to his resignation from 


the service. 


Mr. Trench writes: ‘I am prepared to make a statement on oath as to the truth of 


what I have written.” 


GREAT misfortune, all unexpected, 
befell my family on the very day that 
Queen Victoria died, in January, 
tgor. Home and the remnants of a 
fortune were swept away, and I, 
being determined to seek some means of earning 
a living, decided to try my luck in the United 
States. 

I landed at Boston, Mass., on February 4th, 
tgor, and the next day presented myself to the 
recruiting authorities in Washington Street. 
By four o’clock that same day I was a fully- 
attested soldier of the United States army. 

Before a person may join the naval or military 
forces of the United States, it is necessary to take 
out first citizenship papers. This is taken as 
proof that you intend to become a citizen, but 
you must live a thoroughly respectable life for 
the next five years before you can claim full 
citizenship. By joining the army you become a 
citizen after one year’s service. Now, the first 
papers cost a dollar, and I had not that sum on 
me. As I hung about the recruiting office a 
young fellow came out, looking very glum. He 
told me he had gone to the trouble of getting 
first papers and had now been rejected for some 
physical disability. I told him my trouble, and 
in the end I used his name and papers at Washing- 
ton Street, and became “ Private H. Desmond.” 
We were the same age, about thirty years old. 

Though the discipline of the United States 
army is much the same as our own, there is this 


one great difference—anybody, no matter of 
what nationality, so long as he can say a few 
simple words in English, write his name, and take 
the oath, is eligible if physically fit. The age 
limit for enlisting is eighteen to thirty-eight 
years, the length of service three years. 

I was placed on the pay-list with three Germans, 
one Dane, two Swiss, a Frenchman, and four 
British subjects. This draft represented the 
enlistments for February 5th, and when we 
arrived at Fort Slocum, the training-depot for 
the army, I counted as many as seven different 
languages being spoken in the barrack-room, 
where, owing to the fact that the Spanish- 
American War was on, we were very much 
overcrowded. 

There is no officers’ mess in the United States 
army. ‘There is what is known as a club, but 
it is not at all like our idea of an officers’ mess. 
There are, moreover, no sergeants’ or corporals’ 
messes as we know them. All ranks, from 
sergeant-majors down to the last-joined recruit, 
dine in the one great hall, and all are served with 
the same quality of food. Quantity, in my ex- 
perience, did not count. There was always 
plenty for all. 

One month at Fort Slocum, and I was drafted 
away to that splendid military post, thirty miles 
from Chicago, called Fort Sheridan. It was 
bitter winter weather when we arrived, and about 
two o’clock in the morning we were divided up 
amongst the companies of the 2gth Infantry, 
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the artillery, and other branches for which we 
were intended. 

From this date, March 6th, I began a life of 
what appeared to me to be enchantment. I 
had enlisted in the name of Desmond, and it 
was owing to the name that all my very strange 
adventures befcll me. 

Before going farther I must explain that rank, 
in the United States army, is somewhat different 
to ours. With us the colour- sergeant of an 
infantry company is the senior non-commissioned 
officer of the company. The man holding the 
corresponding position in the United States 
army is known as “‘ first sergeant,” and may be 
recognized as such by his arm-badge—a diamond 
over three chevrons. 

The rank of colour-sergeant in the United 
States army is a staff appointment, and is given 
to men who have proved their worth after a 
service of more than twenty years. There are 
only two such sergeants in a regiment, one called 
the National Colour-Sergeant, the other the 
Regimental Colour-Sergeant. 

On March 6th, the day after I arrived at Fort 
Sheridan, I was paraded early with the other men 
of the draft from the depot. A Colonel Z—, 
a naturalized Dutchman, whom people suspected 
to be in reality a German, camc along and passed 
us into his command. He stopped a bit longer 
in front of me than was necessary for his own 
ends or my comfort. I gave him ‘look for look, 
for instinctively I felt that the man and I could 
never be friends. That, however, did not matter 
very much, as friendship between a mere recruit 
and the officer in command of a great military 
station was hardly necessary. 

But there were others who noticed the Colonel’s 
stare and apparent interest in me, and later on 
our first sergeant sent for me and asked me if 
I had ever known Colonel Z—— in civilian life. I 
answered in the negative, but the sergeant 
appeared to doubt my words. He referred to a 
typewritten paper in his hand, and then said :— 

“Desmond, you're to set to and study for 
promotion. The sooner I can say you're efficient, 
the better for you.” 

“Tam efficient now, I think, sergeant,” I told 
him. “I’ve been studying pretty hard, and if 
you care to test me——” 

“ All right. At noon parade to-morrow you'll 
go through it.” 

At noon the next day I paraded in the recruit- 
squad. The captain of our company inspected 
the men, and then called out :— 

“ Private Desmond !” 

I stepped out before him. He smiled at my 
promptness and the look of expectancy in my 
ey 
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“Take the squad through the manual of arms 
and company drill,” he said. 

I had taken a very keen interest in the drill 
and all appertaining to the life of a soldier. I 
had confidence in mysclf, but when I saw the look 
of amazement on the faces of the old and tried 
drill-insiructors, and their snecrs when I got 
ready for my test, I put every nerve under control, 
called up every ounce of self-confidence, braced 
my back, and faced the squad of half-drilled 
recruits determined to show everybody I knew 
the work. 

Well, I surprised myself. The captain asked 
me, quite seriously, where I had served before. 
When I told him I had never served as a soldier 
anywhere, he simply remarked :— 

“Then, lad, you’ve missed your vocation so 
far.” 

Next day I was a full corporal. Indignation 
was rife all through the non-commissioned ranks, 
but surprise and resentment only added to the 
pride I began to take in myself. The remark 
of an old hand that I thought myself ‘“ some 
soldier” only added to my secret satisfac‘ion, 
and made me determine to scek still further 
promotion. 

As if my desires were shared by some all- 
powerful being ready to grant me their full 
gratification, promotion came quickly. So very 
rapid did it become that I began to fear it. It 
was all so unusual, so much against precedent and 
all known regulations, that I kept on asking 
myself how all this came to pass; but nobody, 
not even the captain, could or would explain my 
preferment, and I at last took the gifts the gods 
—or rather the authorities—gave me, and became 
content. 

In June I was colour-sergeant, and in July 
range and labour master. In August I received 
my warrant from the Department of Prisons, and 
became, in less than six months from the day of 
enlistment, the governor of Fort Sheridan 
military prison, or, as the Americans style it, 
prison overseer. 

By this time I had grown used to my rapid 
jumps from rank to rank, and in the great amount 
of work I was now called upon to perform I quite 
forgot to ask myself just what lay behind this 
Arabian Nights sort of existence. Soon, how- 
ever, I was to learn all about it, and in the 
learning my heart turned sick, and I began to 
hate my luck. 

In the prison, as in the army, all sorts of nation- 
alities were represented. On going over the 
records I came across many strange-sounding 
names, and I knew that my hands would be kept 
full if I meant to maintain discipline with any 
kind of mercy in the prison, 
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Among the long-term prisoners was a German 
named Rudolph Kleine. He was doing seven 
years’ penal servitude for a horrible offence, and 
when I looked at his face I thought him capable 
of anything. He, however, appeared to hail my 
coming with secret pleasure, and one of my spies 
—no American prison appears to exist without 
these gentry—told me that Kleine had boasted 
that, on his transfer to Fort Leavenworth Central 
Convict Prison, he'd “ surprise his escort some.” 

Well, the day of his transfer came, and here a 
very unusual departure from military precedent 
took place. As a general rule all prisoners are 
escorted from one p ison to another by a sergeant 
anda private. On the day previous to the trans- 
fer of Kleine, however, I was ordered to prepare 
to escort him in person to Fort Leavenworth, 
away down in Kansas. There was nothing for it 
but to obey, as the Colonel’s name was signed to 


the order. 


“In a moment I had drawn 

Next morning I handcuffed Kleine, who stood 
six feet two inches in his socks, and warned him 
that the comfort of the journey depended upon 
his conduct. His answer was a wink which left 
me thinking. By noon we had reached Chicago, 
where we changed to the Burlington Route, 
and started our eight hundred miles trip to his 
future home. 

On the way I released his hands as occasion 
required, and at Kansas City, where we changed 
again, I allowed him to send a telegram. He 
said it was to his wife, asking her to meet him at 
the prison-gate for a last interview, and I could 
not bring myself to refuse such a request. 

I had never been to the famous prison, and when 
the train pulled up at the little station which 
served the fort and prison, I was amazed to note 
the great towers of Leavenworth rising above 
the tops of the hills, and to learn that a march 
of over two miles lay before us. 
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the “Colt” and fired three times.” 


We entered the woods by a path which the 
railway agent ‘said would take a mile off our 
journey, and in silence drew farther and farther 
into the gloom of the great trees. Presently my 
prisoner asked for a cigarette. I put one in his 
mouth and held the match to it. As I did so 
something crashed down upon my head, a 
thousand stars flashed before my eyes, and 
a dizzy, sickening sensation was my last memory 
as I sank to the ground. 

Only for a moment, however. I felt a hand 
fumbling at my pocket, seeking for the key to 
the handcuffs, and I saw two evil faces bending 
over me. At my side, in its holster, hung a 
heavy-calibre revolver of the army type. I threw 
myself sideways, before my assailants had realized 
I was still conscious, and in a moment I had 
drawn the “Colt” and fired three times. The 
first bullet hit the prisoner, now released by one 
of his accomplices, and another stopped the 


third men, who was approaching to club me as I 
struggled to my knees. Down he went, while his 
comrade bolted, and on taking stock I found I 
had two prisoners on my hands, neither of them 
badly hurt, but out of action for the time being. 

Presently an answering shot to mine—three 
shots in quick succession being a signal recognized 
by the prison-guard—came from the direction of 
the prison, but in the meantime I had handcuffed 
my twocaptives together. Only just in time, too, 
for two reports rang out behind me, and I carry 
on my knee to this day the mark of the bullet 
that knocked me over. : 

The prison-guard came upon the scene just as 
I felt my senses leaving me, and great was their 
surprise, for they thought it was the guard of 
one of the working gangs that had signalled for 
assistance. I handed over the prisoners, and 
for the next three weeks lay in the military 
hospital at the fort, 
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The would-be rescuer and his accomplice, it 
transpired, were sent by the wife—in answer to 
the wire sent by my prisoner at Kansas City. I 
kept this little point dark, for I should not have 
allowed the telegram to be dispatched. The 
one I captured got two years’ imprisonment, 
while on recovery I returned to Fort Sheridan 
and resumed my duties none the worse for my 
adventure. 

In order to understand what follows you must 
know that my appointment as prison overseer 
was supposed to come direct from the Department 
of Prisons, through the office of the Post Com- 
mandant. He appeared to take my unusual 
advancement as a matter of course. 

The American military prisons are so different 
from our own that a description of them and their 
discipline may prove interesting. The military 
prison at Fort Sheridan is, like Governor’s 
Island, New York, a sort of clearing-house for 
convicts. Do not apply that term “ convict ” 
too harshly, for under military discipline a man 
can be sentenced to five years’ penal servitude 
for a crime which, in civil life, would merit a 
month in prison or a fine. 

This prison of which I was now in charge had 
two classes of prisoners. Cage One held the 
“summary” prisoners, such as were in for 
drunkenness or similar offences, and Cage Two 
was known as the “ general ” cage, for here were 
confined all men whose sentences ran for two 
years and over. These are known as “ general ” 
prisoners, having been sentenced by a General 
Court Martial, and are set down on the roster 
as ‘‘ convicts.” 

The cage system is that adopted by the 
United States army for the detention of military 
prisoners. Imagine a room fifty to seventy feet 
square with a concrete floor and walls twenty 
feet high. In this room a great steel cage is 
erected, divided into two compartments—one 
for “ general” and one for “ summary ” prisoners, 
such as have been sentenced by Summary Court. 
These cages are made of bars of steel two inches 
wide and half an inch thick. They are fifteen 
feet high, and a door of steel bars gives access to 
each compartment. 

Around the cages are set the prisoners’ cots, 
with a shelf to hold such articles of clothing, etc., 
as are allowed. A box is also supplied which is 
examined from time to time at uncertain periods 
for such contraband articles as may have been 
smuggled in. Tobacco is allowed, but intoxi- 
cants are forbidden. 

Around this cage an armed sentry marches 
night and day. He is armed with a shot-gun, 

. and he keeps discipline among hundreds of pri- 
soners more effectually than a dozen unarmed 
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warders could do. From his beat a big, solid 
iron door leads to the main guard-room, where 
twenty-five soldiers under an officer, sergeant, 
and two corporals keep watch for their term of 
duty, which is twenty-four hours. 

Off the main guard-room are the quarters of 
the overseer, and his office and orderlies’ room 
adjoin. 

At 7 a.m. the prisoners are paraded in the open 
space in front of the guard-room. All stand with 
folded arms, and surrounding them is the guard, 
dismissed that morning from guard duty, and 
now called the “ old guard,” whose duty consists 
in making the prisoners work and seeing that they 
do not escape. 

The labour master is present, and calls for the 
number of prisoners he requires for the day’s 
work. The sergeant of the guard, subject to the 
approval of the prison overseer, tells off a sentry 
to each prisoner. The place and nature of the 
work is called out, and when each prisoner has 
his own sentry—armed with rifle and bayonet and 
twenty rounds of ammunition—the overseer 
calls all to attention, and from the army regula- 
tion for prison discipline he reads out the following 
general order :— 

“Tt has been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that a sentry, in shooting a 
prisoner to death—if such prisoner be at the 
time attempting to escape—is justified in doing 
so.” 

With this warning ringing in their ears the 
prisoners and their escorts march away to do all 
the fatigue work of the military reservation, and 
at a bugle-call they are marched back to prison 
for dinner, which is the same in quality and 
quantity as that supplied to the garrison. 

If a sentry allows a prisoner to escape he is 
tried by general court martial, and if found 
guilty of conniving at the escape, is liable to be 
sentenced to five years in prison, in addition to 
which he will have to serve the unexpired portion 
of whatever sentence the prisoner was under- 
going when he escaped. 

If,on the other hand, a sentry kills a prisoner 
while attempting to escape, he is exonerated by 
a Court of Inquiry, and may, at his discretion, 
leave the service, or transfer to any other corps 
in the army. 

Prisoners are allowed pipes and_ tobacco. 
Games are supplied,and the life is not hard at all 
if one does what is right. Let a prisoner become 
insubordinate, however, and dire punishment be- 
falls him. In that prison, when I took it over, 
there were four men in chains. They were duly 
sentenced to that form of punishment by a 
court martial, and some were doomed to the 
fetters for as long as six months. The chains 
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“*Yes,’ remarked my companion ; “but in this case the Department knew nothing of your appointment.’ ” 


were all bright from constant use. They were 
riveted around the legs, just above the ankles. 
The length of chain between the legs allows of a 
step of fifteen inches.’ From this chain runs 
another fastened to a like chain on both wrists, 
and to the leg chain a cannon-ball weighing from 
twenty-eight pounds to thirty-two pounds is 
attached. 

Once a week the irons are removed for the pur- 
pose of giving the prisoners a bath, but other- 
wise they wear their chains night and day. 

Letters written by prisoners, or addressed to 


them, are read by the overseer before they leave 
Vol, xxavi.—15. 


the prison or are handed to the prisoners. It was 
while reading a number of letters o:1e day that I 
found one addressed to myself, and was very 
much surprised to find it written in German, 
though addressed in English. I put it away for 
further consideration, and in less than a month 
five similar letters came to hand. I numbered 
them as they came, and one day I requested the 
assistance of a priest of German nationality in 
translating them. When I knew what they con- 
tained I was astounded, for I did not know the 
writer. He, however, seemed to know me very 
well, and spoke of favours received by me for 
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which, so far, I had made no adequate return. A 
sixth letter made an appointment with me at 
an hotel in South Clarke Street, Chicago, and, 
being curious to know the meaning of the strange 
communications, 1 went to the hotel at the hour 
appointed. 

In the lounge I was approached by a man I 
had no recollection of ever having seen before. 
He addressed me by name, and said :— 

“T trust you are now settled down to your 
new position. It is not often that a man, as 
young as you, and with such short military 
service, gains the position of prison overseer. 
Have you not wondered how you came to be 
appointed ?” 

“T suppose the Department of Prisons know 
what they are about,” I replied. 

“ Yes,” remarked my companion; “ but in 
this case the Department knew nothing of your 
appointment. It is to talk to you on this matter 
that I’ve asked you to mect me here.” 


He appeared to think that I knew his mission, . 


and took it for granted that I knew his name. I 
did not undeceive him, but waited for him to 
speak, and he continued :— 

“You enlisted at Boston in February of this 
year. You know why, and what was told you ?” 

“T only know you're talking nonsense,” I 
replied. “Come; explain yourself. There’s 
something in all this I want to clear up. Your 
letters hint at some understanding between me 
and somebody I’ve never heard of. If you do 
not make things plain I shall lay the facts— 
. letters and all—before the War Office authorities.” 

The stranger looked astonished. “ You're 
Harry Desmond, and you've been rapidly pro- 
moted to prison overseer,” he said. ‘ You 
know why, and how you got on so quick. Yet, in 
spite of your promises, and the money paid you, 
you’ve not done what was expected of you. 
There’s Kleine, for instance. You landed him 
in Leavenworth, and there’s Berberich still in 
Sheridan Prison. Why do you not act ?” 

By this time I began to have an idea that in 
taking Desmond’s papers and name I'd let 
myself in for something. To confess that I was 
not Desmond would mean imprisonment and 
disgrace. Here, evidently, was a deep plot into 
which I had been drawn, and how to get out of it 
was more than I could see at present. But I 
made a big bluff, and laughing heartily at my 
companion I said :-— 
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“Well, well! You are dense, to be sure! 
How did I know that you were all you seemed ? 
Had I not to get some data to go on? Now I 
know, I’ll do as required, but we'll have to use 
caution. Meet me at the Fort boundary at 
six to-morrow evening, and I’ll see what can be 
done.” 

With that I left him and made a hurried visit 
to the Military Department of the Lakes. I 
aske | to see one of the staff officers whose name 
I had seen attached to various official documents 
passing through the prison departments, and to 
him I told the whole story from the very begin- 
ning. He gave me his promise to sift the matter 
to the bottom, and he did so, with the result that 
the following little plot was laid bare. 

In Fort Sheridan were three German soldiers 
serving in the ranks. What their object was in 
becoming privates I can only guess, but they 
managed to rub an Irish sergeant up the wrong 
way, and, a fight ensuing, all three were con- 
victed of assaulting a non-commissioned officer, 
and got two years in prison. 

That the men were of importance to someone 
is proved by the extraordinary efforts made to 
get them their liberty. Some person “ high up” 
had hatched the plot, and it was arranged that a 
German calling himself Desmond,who had resided 
as a boy in New York, was to join the army, get 
promoted by “ pull,” and, when prison overseer, 
help the Germans to escape. Desmond, as we 
know, did not join, but, with the cash he received 
as part payment, cleared off to Canada after 
giving me his papers. 

I became—all innocently—the ‘‘ Desmond ” 
of the plot, and, being not unlike him in appear- 
ance, I received the rapid promotion intended 
for him, but did not, as expected, fulfil the pro- 
gramme the plotters had arranged. 

When my mysterious hotel acquaintance came 
to the prison the next day, he was promptly 
arrested, and the above details came to light. 

Shortly after this I was asked to give up my 
appointment, as the whole affair had greatly 
annoyed the authorities at the War Office. Ac- 
cordingly I resigned, and went to Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, where, using my correct name, I 
became a private in the Coast Artillery. It was 
a “come-down ” from a military point of view, 
but this time I was not sailing under false colours 
the unsuspecting tool of a mysterious gang of 
plotters. 


A City in the Rocks. 


By S. J. HAROLD. 


Or. the edge of the great Arabian Desert, amid a labyrinth of mountains, lies the ancient city of 
Petra, where are to be found the most wonderful and least-known ruins in the world — palaces, 


temples, theatres, and tombs, all hewn with marvellous skill out of the solid rock. 


Mr. Harold 


describes a visit to this remarkable dead city, illustrating his description with striking photo- 
graphs. 


From Photos. by American Colony, Jerusalem. 


Sag UST before the war it was the writer's 
privilege to make the journey from 
WB Jerusalem to the little-known ruins 
(ey | of Petra, that strange city cut out 
~ Of the living rock. It lies among the 
desolate mountains about half-way between the 
Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea, on the north- 
west edge of the great Arabian Desert. The ruins 
of Petra are rightly regarded as among the most 
wonderful in the world. Whilst almost all other 
Temains show crumbling piles of magnificent 


architectural monuments, Petra boasts of palaces, 
temples, theatres, tombs, and other structures 
standing almost as perfect to-day as when they 
were chiselled by their creators many centuries 
ago out of the living rock, of which they still 
forma part. These ruins —if they may be called 
ruins—challenge admiration by the variety of 
styles they embody, showing early native art 
intermixed with Egyptian, and—in the later 
magnificent edifices—the best types of Greek 
and Roman architecture, and by the exquisite 
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The pilgrim train which carried the Author's party. 


hues of the sandstone from which they 
were hewn. 

The reason why Petra is so little known 
and, until recen:ly, was so seldom 
visited was on account of its remote 
situation and the dangers from roving 
Bedouins. Indeed, it was only a couple 
of years or so ago that permission to 
travel to the ruins over the new Damas- 
cus to Mecca railway was granted. The 
robberies perpetrated upon venturesome 
sightseers became so frequent, and the 
complaints of Consuls at Constantinople 
so threatening, that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had to take measures to protect 
the travellers. Accordingly arrangements 
were made for those desirous of seeing 
the ruins to make the journey by rail on 
certain days of the week, while an escort 
of soldiers was placed at Petra to protect 
visitors. This interesting railway was bu:It 
by the Turkish authorities to carry 
Mohammedan pilgrims from Damascus 
to Medina, the burial-place of their 
prophet. Only the faithful were allowed to 
use it until the representatives of the Powers 
at the Porte demanded reforms, which meant 
that the ruins could be reached trom Jerusalem 


in two or three days, effecting a 
saving of at least eight days in the 
journey. 

Leaving the Holy City by carriage, we 
descended into the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, passed Gethsemane, and windirg 
round Olivet, left Bethany on our 
left, journeying on till we came to the 
Apostles’ Fountain, where we stopped 
to water the horses. This is the only 
spring on the road between Jerusalem 
and Jericho, and is so named because 
it is contended that Christ and His 
apostles must have drunk here on their 
way to and from Jericho. In three 
hours we reached the traditional “ Good 
Samaritan’s Inn,” and in two hours 
more Jericho. Crossing the Jordan 


Typical pilgrims on their way to Mecca. 


by means of the recently-erected wooden bridge, 
we began to ascend the rugged hills leading 
to the tablelands. A few hours more brought us 
to the traditional “ Ayun Mousa,” or Spring o! 
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The Apostles’ Fountain. 


Moses, falling over rocks fifty feet high. These 
picturesque falls are situated at the foot of 
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Mount Nebo, from the 
summit of which Moses 
viewed the Promised 
Land. 

After climbing some 
two thousand feet, we 
came to the rich and de- 
lightful uplands of 
Moab, over which we 
rode southwards for an 
hour to Madaba, a town 
which during the last 
twenty-five years has 
grown around the ruins 
of the Byzantine city, 
which had lain unin- 
habited for twelve cen- 
turies. This place has 
been made famous by 
the discovery there of the 
oldest map in the world, 
laid in mosaic as a floor 
of an ancient church. 
It dates back to about 
A.D. 499, and was inten- 
ded to show where, at 


that time, Christian churches had been built. 
The floor measured sixty feet by forty feet, 


The most ancient map in the world, laid in mosaic on the floor of a church—It is over fourteen hundred years old, 
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The “Treasury of Pharaoh,” 


and represented, it is believed, the region 
from Egypt to Ephesus and Constantinople. 
Unfortunately, before its value had been 
appreciated, four-fifths of it were destroyed. 
The part remaining is principally Judea, in 
which Jerusalem cuts the most conspicuous 
figure. 

A ride of three hours from Madaba over the 
most desolate country imaginable brought us to 
the railway station of Ziza, from which Maan, 
the nearest station to the ruins, can be reached. 
A pool was built at Ziza with scores of stone 
troughs, at which the pilgrims used formerly to 
water their animals on their way to Mecca. 


at Petra—Like all the other ruins, it is cut out of the solid rock. 


We found a modern windmill and motor installed 
to pump up the water, which is now used for 
the railway engines. Making our way to the 
station, we were terribly disappointed to learn 
that the time-table had been changed, and that 
there would be no train by which we could travel 
for three days! As the date of the feast of the 
Mecca Pilgrimage, however, was near, when the 
averted sacrifice by Abraham of Ishmael—not 
Isaac—is celebrated on Mount Arafat,” frequent 
pilgrim trains were running, and on one of these 
we hoped to get accommodation, although we 
were told that it was not permitted. In the midst 
of our preparations for supper a pilgrim train 


arrived, and we had to hustle to get 
such transport as we could find. 
Although the schedule time is 
seven hours for the one hundred and 
eighty miles, it was twelve hours 
before we reached the station of Maan, 
from which place the ruins can be 
reached in six to eight hours on horse- 
back. It is a stiff climb upwards, for 
Petra lies high among the mountains, 
right in the shadow of Mount Hor, 
called by the natives Jebel Harum 
(Aaron), from the tradition that it 
was here, on the top of the mountain, 
that Aaron died. The ruins are ap- 
proached through a narrow gorge, 
called the “Sik.” The rocks of this 
ravine rise from two to five hundred 


Part of the “Sik,” the wonderful gorge that leads to the City in the Rocks, 


A CITY IN THE ROCKS. 


A tomb surmounted by obelisks, 


feet, sometimes like a sheer wall 
on the right hand and left, and 
are in places only fifteen feet 
apart. After traversing this 
gorge for a couple of miles one 
enters a valley, the site of 
ancient Petra, and a strange 
spectacle greets the eye. All 
around, cut out of the moun- 
tain sides, are wonderful edifices, 
many of them adorned with 
beautiful columns and pillars. 
This valley, situated among 
the hille, is about three-quarters 
of a mile long, varying in width 
from five hundred yards at one 
end to half that distance at 
the other. The rocks rise up 
almost perpendicularly around 
it, and in ancient times there 
was only one approach—namely, 
through the Sik. The sandstone 
rocks are of the most exquisite 
hues, a veritable feast of colour. 
Indeed, these mountains have 
been compared to Oriental car- 
pets, so rich are their reds, 
purples, blues, yellows, blacks, 
and whites, the colours running 
in bands across the surface. 
Petra is often called the “ Red 
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City,” owing to the fact that the prevailing of the solid rock. The cliff from which it 
tint of many of its mountains is of that hue. is an exquisite rose-pink in colour, and the edifice 
Right facing us stood the magnificent ruins is in a wonderful state of preservation. The 
of the Khaznet el Faroun, or Treasury of Pharaoh, imposing fagade has two rows of six majestic 
Petra’s most famous ruin. This noble structure columns, one row above the other, with niches 
was the work of the Romans, and dates back to in which are rock-hewn equestrian and other 
the beginning of the second centur It is a statues, the whole terminating above in a minia 
temple to a heathen god, probably Isis, hewn out ture temple, crowned by a huge urn, which the 
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seen in the foreground. 


Arabs declare contains the treasures of 
Pharaoh. The structure has a total 
height of about seventy feet. A richly- 
decorated door leads from the portico 
into a principal room, about a hundred 
feet square, but devoid of ornamen- 
tation. There are three smaller chambers 
adjoining. 


Near here is the theatre, also cut out of the rocks. This 
work, however, was done by the Greeks. It is semicircular 
in form, its thirty-three tiers of seats being capable of 
accommodating some three thousand spectators. Then we 
have another wonderful ruin, known as Kaar Firaun, or the 
Castle of Pharaoh. It was undoubtedly used as a temple, 
as it contains an altar. All around one can detect remains 
of ancient dwelling-houses and public buildings. 

Some of the structures are close to the ground, while others 
are high up among the cliffs, and only to be reached by 
climbing the winding staircases that lead up to them. A 
tock-hewn stairway of many hundreds of steps brings one 
to the largest of Petra’s ruins, the El Deir, or Convent. 
In design it somewhat resembles the Treasury of Pharaoh. 
It is nearly a hundred and fifty feet high, and almost as 
long, having a double row of six columns each, adorned with 
corner pilasters. Natives declare that in the dead of 
night the growls of hyenas and other wild beasts may be 
heard within its mysterious chambers. 

The cliffs that enclose the valley are dotted in every 
direction with the handiwork of artists of a bygone age. 
Here is a portion of a temple, there the remains of a palace, 
yonder a column, and, beyond again, a stately portico or 
pediment. They stand at varying elevations. Most of them 
are conspicuous, while others are hidden in the mountain 


One of the many remarkable tombs at Petra. 
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The “ High Place,” where sacrifices took place. 


recesses. There are tombs by the hundred, and on the 
mountain tops many places of sacrifice, where strange 
religious ceremonies were enacted. Indeed, it was not 
until Petra was explored that the meaning of the oft- 
repeated Bible reference to the “High Place” was 
understood. Here thousands upon thousands of stairs, 
cut out of the rocks, invariably lead up over craggy 
boulders, along dizzy precipices, to the summit, where was 
situated the “High Place,” with its altars, pool, and 
court—the dread Place of Sacrifice. 

Of tombs, no fewer than eight hundred have been 
located, all hewn out of the solid rock, and many adorned 
with magnificent monuments. Some of them were built 
by the warlike Nabateans, and others by the Romans 
and Greeks. These latter are decidedly the more interest- 
ing, being, in some instances, very massive and elaborate 
affairs. There are, for instance, the Tomb with the Urn, 
the Corinthian Tomb, the Tomb with the Three Storeys, 
the Tomb of the Governor, and a host of others. The first- 
named is a two-storeyed structure containing ten vaults, Pig 
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now empty. These chambers, the largest of which is General view of part of the 
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sixty feet square, are filled with tomb niches. The Tomb of 
the Governor marks the resting-place of Sextus Florentinus, 
one of the Roman governors of Petra. It has the appear- 
ance more of a temple than a tomb, being embellished 
with columns and pilasters and adorned with figures, the 
whole capped by an eagle with extended wings. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the grandest sepulchral monuments of this 
remarkable city. As you stroll among these empty tombs, 
high up among the mountains, you think of the diverse 
peoples they have looked down upon. And how many different 
religions have been represented by ministering priests at 
these shrines ! 

Down through this valley a river once flowed, though it is 
now dry. You can still see where it was bridged, and - here 
and there the roadway that fringed it widened by cutting 
away the foot of the rock. The ingenuity and indefatigable 
energy of the dwellers of this ancient city are well shown 
in the huge tunnel they cut through the mountain, at the 
opening of the Sik, or gorge, whereby they could in winter 
divert to the other side of their mountain the raging waters 
of the torrent, which has since that day brought down 
boulders weighing many tons. This tunnel was sixteen and 
a half feet broad, nineteen and a half feet high, and three 
hundred and thirty feet long. Then one can trace the 
course of the aqueducts which brought the drinking water 
into the city, asjwell as the grand arch or portal thrown 
across the entrance. It was erected for decorative effect, and 
the niches underneath contained statues and carved images. 
Who were the people who dwelt in this wonderful rock city, 


city, showing temples, tombs, and other buildings hewn out of the mountain side. 
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The “{Sik.” the awe-inspiring gorge through which one enters Petra—It is two miles long, and at some points 
the side walls are five hundred feet high. 


and why did they desertit? Inits palmy days 
Petra is estimated to have had a population of 
from forty to eighty thousand. Its early history 
is hidden in the mists of antiquity, but it was 
probably the capital of Edom. Its first mention 
is in sacred history, in the book of Kings, which 
records its conquest by Amaziah in the ninth 
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century B.c. From 
Isaiah we learn 
that about 700 B.c. 
it was held by 
Moab. It is 
evidently referred 
to in several pro- 
phetic denuncia- 
tions whose fulfil- 
ment has been 
mostliteral. About 
300B.c.it had come 
into possession of 
the warlike Naba- 
teeans, descendants 
of Nebaioth, the 
eldest son of Ish- 
mael, who made it 
their capital, and 
it was known to 
the Greeks as 
Petra. Strabo, the 
Greek travellerand 
historian, describes 
it at the end of the 
last century B.c., 
as also did Pliny, 
the Roman writer, 
in the first century 
ofourera. Ina.p. 
105 it passed under 
Roman rule. 
Petra continued 
populous and 
prosperous as a 
trade depot until 
about the begin- 
ning of the fourth 
century, when the 
caravan route from 
the north, which 
had for so many 
centuries led past 
its portal to the 
Red Sea, was 
diverted to the 
Persian Gulf. After 
this it rapidly 
declined, and it is 
not heard of again 
until about a.p. 
536. Even its very existence and site were 
forgotten, until it was visited and identified by 
Seetzen in 1807, and explored and described by 
Burckhardt in 1812, the latter gaining access to 
it in the disguise of a Moslem pilgrim. Such is 
the history of the rock-hewn city of Petra, truly 
unique among the many wonders of the Orient, 


Mr. X.’s Ghost. 


By E. J. AURPHY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK C. PAPE. 


A decidedly “creepy” story, with some ludicrous 
aspects and a very unexpected ending. 


“Tt is 
perfectly true in every detail,” writes the Author, 
“but for obvious reasons the parties concerned 
will not consent to the publication of their names.” 


HE following story was told to me by 
a near relation, and, as the events 
related occurred several years ago, 

} he gave me permission to set it down 
=~ for THE WIDE WorLD MaGazINe, on 
the strict understanding that I published no 
names, the affair being still a sore subje t with 
those who took part in it. 

My narrative commences with an old gentle- 
man whom we will call Mr. X._ He was a well- 
known Liverpool provision merchant, and carried 
on business in that city. Just a little while 
before he died he became very eccentric, and a 
firm believer in spiritualism. He talked “ spirits” 
to everybody he met, and eventually became the 
laughing-stock of all who knew him. His son, 
the only relation he had in the world, tried his 
utmost to check his father’s idiosyncrasy, but 
failed. However, the son persevered, until at 
last his father ordered him out of the house and 
told him he never wanted to set eyes on his face 
again. In a fit of temper the son went, and it 
was the last time he saw his father, for a month 
later the old man died, almost his last words being 
a statement to the effect that he would come back 
again to this world as a spirit to prove to the 
unbelievers who had scoffed at him that such 
things existed. 

Mr. X. left no will, nor, apparently, did he 
leave any money, and, as his business was per- 
sonal, he had nothing in the way of stock to 


bequeath to his son, with the exception of an 
ol 1 horse and a very dilapidated carriage which 
he had used when alive. 

The son was naturally somewhat disappointed ; 
he had always thought, as did others, that the 
old gentleman was fairly wealthy. However, he 
soon got over his chagrin, and, as he was in 
a pretty good position, he kept the horse as a 
remembrance of his father ; for although Mr. X. 
had treated him harshly when alive, he loved him 
as a dutiful son should and felt his loss very 
keenly. 

The horse was kept in its usual stable, which 
was attached to the house, and a man paid to 
look after it, for the son, Mr. X. junior, very 
rarely used it. The animal accordingly led a 
life of ease and comfort up to about a fortnight 
after Mr. X. senior’s death, when the stableman 
noticed that it became very restless and ncighed 
in a plaintive way when he put the lamp out 
before departing at night. At first he did not 
pay much attention, but a couple of days later he 
observed that the horse seemed to be getting 
thinner, and its whole frame shivered violently 
when he left. Its neigh became almost human 
in its tone, apparently beseeching the man not 
to forsake it when night-time came. 

The stableman could not make the horse out, 
and at last reported the matter to Mr. X. That 
gentleman called in a veterinary surgeon to 
examine the animal, but he could find nothing 
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the matter, though he advanced the theory that 
the horse was frightened by something during the 
night. He, therefore, advised that somebody 
should stop up with him for a night or two to see 
if that would do any good. 

It was decided that the stableman should stop 
up with the animal the next evening and watch 
it. So “ Paddy,” as he was called, made a nice 
little bed of straw for himself when he was 
arranging the horse’s, and proceeded to make 
everything comfortable for his night’s vigil, not 
forgetting to go out and buy a small bottle of 
“old Irish,” which he sipped during his watch 
until it was finally finished, when he went 
peacefully to sleep. 


How long he slept he did not know, but when 


he woke up it was with a disturbing consciousness 
that he was not alone—he felt that there was 
someone in the stable with him. Rubbing his 
eyes, he glared around him, an eerie sensation 
that he could not understand creeping over him. 
Presently, to his horror, he heard a dismal moan 
from somewhere in the stable, and the horse 
began to tremble violently. Paddy could not 
move—he was rooted to the spot with fear. He 
knew all about his old master’s expressed deter- 
mination to return to this world as a spirit, and 
the thought immediately flashed into his brain 
that the moan emanated from the spirit of Mr. X. 
senior, come back to fulfil his dying words ! 

As this awful thought came to him he tried to 
shout and get to his fect to run out of the stable, 
but in his terror he could do neither ; he was 
powerless to do anything but stare. He thought 
perhaps he was dreaming—but, no; presently 
that dismal moan sounded again, and this time 
he located it as coming from somewhcre above. 
He wanted to look up, but he was afraid, for he 
thought that if he did so he would see his late 
master in spirit form. 

Everything about the stable was as still as 
death, and the light from the half-burnt-out 
lamp cast grotesque shadows, accentuating the 
terror-stricken man’s fears. 

Again the moan sounded through the stable, 
and this time Paddy fancied it was almost upon 
him. Witha great effort he turned his head and 
looked up. There, before his starting eyes, was 
a face looking down at him through the trapdoor 
of the loft—the face of his late master ! 

The sight broke the spell of horror that rooted 
him to the spot, and with a terrible vell, that was 
heard by a policeman who happened to be stand- 
ing outside in the street, Paddy sprang to his 
feet, flung open the door of the stable, and rushed 
out into the yard, and from there to the street, 
where he collided heavily with the astonished 
policeman and fell half-senseless to the ground. 


The constable, recovering himself, immediately 
stood on his guard, truncheon in hand, ready for 
a further attack, for he made sure that murder 
had been committed somewhere and that he was 
face to face with the murderer. He peered cau- 
tiously into the darkened stable-yard, and from 
there to the half-lighted stable, but seeing nothing 
and hearing nothing, and not caring to venture 
into the darkness of the yard and leave his assail- 
ant to escape, he turned to Paddy—now sitting 
dazed in the street—and in his most fierce and 
official tone demanded an explanation. 

Paddy glared round int the direction of the 
stable and shuddered; then he scrambled to 
his feet and commenced jabbering to himself 
incoherently, until the policeman brought him 
to his senses by giving him a gentle tap on the 
back with his baton, which made Paddy gasp for 
breath. 

Eventually the officer got all the details out 
of him, and, of course, immediately put him down 
as being drunk, for the fumes of Paddy’s breath, 
as he explained matters, were distinctly spirit- 
uous. On second thoughts the policeman re- 
flected that the man might be telling the truth, 
but that perhaps somebody was playing a joke 
on him, and was still up in the loft waiting for 
a chance to slip away. He acquainted Paddy 
with his opinion, and urged him to come into the 
stable with him and search the loft. The stable- 
man, however, replied that he would go back into 
the stable with the officer, but he would not go 
up into the loft for all the money in the world. 
The policeman laughed at his fears, and together 
they walked into the stable, the constable leading 
the way with commanding air and stately step. 
Paddy followed timorously in the rear, ready for 
instant retreat should the ghostly face appear 
again. 

The pair arrived inside the stable without 
seeing anything dreadful, and as the policeman 
did not like the gloomy appearance of the place 
he promptly trimmed the lamp, “to make 
things look more cheerful,” as he remarked. 
This finished, he surveyed the surroundings with 
an official eye, glancing up at the open trap- 
door of the loft as if he half expected to see 
Paddy’s ghost. Walking over to the ladder, he 
was about to put his hands on the rungs to go 
up, when he thought he would have a look round 
the stable, so, turning, he commenced flashing 
his lantern into all the dark corners. 

Meanwhile Paddy stood by the door, and 
presently ventured to remark that the fellow 
in the loft might escape if the officer did not go 
up and catch him. 

This, of course, was a reflection on the police- 
man’s courage. So, telling Paddy what he 
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“There, before his starting eyes, was a face looking down at him through the trapdoor—the face of his late master!” 
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thought of him in a few pointed sentences, the 
constable stuck his lantern in his belt and 
grasped the rungs of the ladder. He was about 
to ascend when that uncanny moan sounded 
through the stable once more. 

The officer’s foot slipped off the rungs, and he 
nearly fell to the floor of the stable. Straighten- 
ing himself up, however, and forcing back a lump 
that had risen in his throat, he remarked to 
Paddy—who had only the top of his head and 
his eyes showing round the corner of the door— 
that he would soon catch the villain who was 
trying to frighten respectable folk. Then he 
climbed up the ladder, making plenty of noise 
as he went, and disappeared through the trap- 
door into the darkness of the loft. 

The stableman slipped round the corner of the 
door into the stable again, and waited breath- 
lessly for the policeman’s return. He hoped the 
constable would see the ghost, for if he didn’t 
he knew he would be made the laughing-stock of 
the neighbourhood, and life would not be worth 
living. 

Suddenly, as Paddy stood thinking things over, 
there came a terrible clatter in the vicinity of the 
trapdoor and down tumbled a dark lantern and 
a baton, followed closely by the policeman, who 
did not even touch one of the rungs on his way 


down. The affrighted Irishman did a hop, skip, | 


and a jump through the stable-door and vanished 
into the darkness of the yard, the policeman— 
who had picked himself up with the agility of a 
cat—following behind him, a close second. 

The pair staggered against the wall outside the 
stable-yard door and gasped. Paddy, wild- 
eyed and half frightened to death, was shivering 
like a leaf, whilst the policeman was puffing and 
blowing like a small-sized locomotive, and feeling 
himself over to make sure that all his bones were 
intact. It was fully five minutes before the 
couple regained their equanimity. 

“Wh—what did you see?” quavered Paddy, 
glancing round towards the stable-door, with a 
shiver. i 

“T saw the ghost,” replied the policeman in a 
tragic whisper, “and goodness knows it was a 
horrible face it had. When I stepped into the 
loft I heard the moan again, so I shouted out for 
the scoundrel to give himself up and not make 
any more trouble. Then I saw a bright object 
above me, and a face shining out of it.” 

“Did it have a parrot-like nose?” asked 
Paddy, eagerly. a 

“ Yes,” answered the policeman. 

“ And did it have side whiskers and hollow, 
sunk eyes ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then it’s Mr. X. come back to haunt us! 
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I saw him as plainly as I see you now,” said 
Paddy, excitedly. “It’s him all right, for he 
said he would come back as a ghost when he 
died. It’s him that’s been frightening the 
horse.” 

The policeman kept Paddy company until the 
house was astir—for neither of them dared ven- 
ture into the stable again—and then acquainted 
Mr. X. junior with the adventures of the night. 
At first Mr. X. thought that both men were mad, 
but after questioning them and seeing that they 
were very serious about it he decided to watch 
himself next night and see if he could discover 
anything. 

That night Mr. X. and Paddy sat up to await 
the return of the ghost, while the policeman on 
his beat paced up and down outside the stable 
to see if anyone entered or left, for Mr. X. was 
under the impression that a practical joke was 
being played. 

It had just turned 11.30 p.m. when a faint 
though very distant moan was heard. Mr. X. 
jumped up from where he was sitting and listened 
intently, trying to locate where the sound came 
from. Presently it came again, and this time it 
appeared to emanate from above; yet he was 
uncertain. Taking up the lamp, he climbed the 
ladder into the loft, calling to Paddy to follow 
him. This the man did with alacrity, for he 
didn’t at all like the idea of being left by himself 
in the dark. 

They searched every corner of the room, but 
could find no trace of the ghost. Mr. X. then 
opened the door of the loft that looked out into 
the street, and asked the policeman if he had 
seen anybody leave the stable. 

The officer, however, answered in the negative, 
so Mr. X. closed the door again. As he did so 
a draught of wind blew out the light, and the 
pair were left in total darkness. They had no 
matches, so they had to grope their way towards 
the trapdoor. 

As they were moving cautiously towards it, 
feeling none too cheerful, a blood-curdling moan 
burst out almost alongside of them. Paddy 
collapsed on the floor of the loft and Mr. X. stag- 
gered backwards as if he had been shot, the sound 
came so suddenly upon them. Looking above 
in affright, Mr. X. saw, seemingly not a yard 
away from him, a luminous glare. He thought 
he saw a face outlined in it—the face of his 
dead father ! But no, it couldn’t be, he reflected ; 
he was imagining that there was one there. 
Then, with a sudden effort, he pulled himself 
together, and hurled the lamp full at the appari- 
tion with all his force. The mysterious glow 
immediately disappeared and the lamp smashed 
against the wall opposite, the noise of the 
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breaking glass disturbing the stillness that had 
settled over the loft. 

When the luminous glare disappeared, Mr. X., 
seized with an idea, sprang to the door of the loft 
and threw it open; then he grasped hold of the 
gutter that ran round the stable, and climbed on 
to the roof. He searched it thoroughly, but to 
his bewilderment could find no trace of the ghost. 
He had suspected that somebody might have been 
on the roof groaning, for the slates were only 
thin, and the sound could easily penetrate. But 
then, again, he thought of the mysterious glow 
he had seen—how could that get into the loft 
after he had searched it so thoroughly ? 

With a distinctly creepy feeling along his spine, 
he lowered himself off the roof into the loft again, 
where Paddy was anxiously awaiting his return 
by the door. They betook themselves down to 
the stable and procured a light, after which they 
went up into the attic again to make a thorough 
investigation. 

They searched the loft high and low, but could 
find nothing, nor could they discover any possible 
hole or crevice in the walls where anything bigger 
than a rat could either escape or hide. The 


policeman outside vowed that nobody had left * 


the stable, for he had been watching it closely. 

Mr. X. was baffled. He was not a believer in 
ghosts ; but he remembered that his father had 
declared he would come back as a spirit, and now 
that he had both seen the vision and heard the 
groans he was half inclined to think that some- 
thing uncanny was afoot. He could not say for 
certain that he had seen the face of his father in 
the glare, but he thought he had, while Paddy and 
the policeman swore by all they held sacred that 
it was the face of the dead man that appeared to 
them. Mr. X. left the stable that night half 
believing that he had in very truth seen his 
father’s ghost. 

The following day, when he went to business 
in the city, he communicated the details of the 
previous night’s adventure to several of his 
father’s friends. They, of course, laughed in 
derision, and told him he was labouring under a 
delusion. Mr. X. was nettled, and, to prove 
his statements, invited them to come to the stable 
that night and be convinced. That evening, 
accordingly, four of them, with Mr. X. and 
Paddy, arrived at the house at 11 p.m. to watch 
for the ghost. They sat about the lower part of 
the stable, talking in whispers and waiting for 
the eventful moment when the apparition would 
appear. 

The night was pitch-dark and the sky over- 
cast. Asoutherly wind moaned round the stable, 
and the feeble light from the lamp cast a ghostly 


glare about the yard as it shone through the 
Vol xxxvi—16, 
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door.’ Presently the clock of a church near by 
began to strike the hour of twelve. The bell 
tolled dolefully, and the men in the stable stopped 
talking, listening until the last stroke rang out. 
As it did, a piercing shriek vibrated through the 
stable. 

With one accord the watchers leaped to their 
feet and stared at one another questioningly. 
Then, as they listened spellbound, a low moan 
sounded through the air, but whence it came 
none of them could tell. 

Mr. X., in a somewhat shaky voice, suggested 
that they should go up into the loft and listen. 
He thought that up there, perhaps, they could 
tell better where the sound came from. 

Promptly the party made their way up to the 
loft, and stood there, bunched together, waiting 
for the moan to come again. It came, but appa- 
rently from the lower part of the stable. Then, 
again, it would sound as if somewhere above 
them, and sometimes they thought it was in 
their very midst. 

Whilst they were trying to locate the position 
of the sound, the luminous glare that Mr. X. had 
seen the previous night appeared almost in front 
of them. They all stood spellbound, as if made 
of stone, and the thing slowly backed away from 
them and disappeared. 

When they had regained their courage the 
scoffers said the whole thing must be a hoax, 
and proceeded to search the foft, but they met 
with no better success than Mr. X. had done ; 
so they put the light out again and waited in the 
dark. The moans immediately resumed, ap- 
pearing to come from all parts of the stable. 

At last one of the men found his tongue. 
“Who or what are you?” he cried. “ Are 
you Mr. X.?” 

A low moan, like a sigh, came back in answer, 
as if the apparition were saying “ Yes,” and was 
relieved to know that they had found out who 
it was. 

“What do you want?” the watcher asked 
again. “Are you in trouble, that you can’t 
Test ?” 

Another moan was his answer. 

“Can’t you speak,” said the spokesman, 
“and let us know what you want ?” 

Still only a moan came back in answer ; and 
this time more dismal, as if to say the spirit 
could not reply. 

“Ask it questions,” suggested one of the 
party, “and tell it to answer back in moans; 
two for no, and one for yes.” 

They all thought this was a good plan, so the 
spokesman—who was the person who told me 
this story—commenced. 

He asked the spirit numerous questions, which 
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it answered more or less incoherently. He then 
inquired again if it was Mr. X., and a deep groan 
came back as an answer, seeming to come from 
the roof of the stable. 

There seemed to be no getting beyond the fact 
that the moans came from the spirit of Mr. X. 
The party were all excitement. Mr. X. junior 
could hardly restrain himself from shouting out 
questions; and numerous ‘were the things 
the others wanted the spokesman to ask the 
spirit. 

At last, however, the leader decided to inquire 
about the unsettled way in which Mr. X. had 
left his affairs when he died. So, commencing, 
he asked if the old gentleman left any papers 
before he died. A moan sounded through the 
stable, followed quickly by another and then 
several in succession. The question was asked 
again, and this time a distinct moan came from 
above where they were standing. 

“Where are they?” asked the spokesman, 
getting excited. “Are they in this stable or 
are they in the house?” The answer con- 
sisted of several incoherent moans. 


“ Are they in the house?” he asked again, 
with the same result. 

The question was asked a third time, but no 
teply came back. Several times it was repeated, 
but still no reply was vouchsafed. The party 
remained in the loft for a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, calling for the spirit, but it made no 
reply. 

Mr. X. junior could restrain himself no longer, 
his excitement was so great. 

“T know where the papers must be hidden ! ”” 
he burst out. “‘ There is an old desk in the house 
which my father used when alive, and where I 
found a great part of his business correspondence. 
That is where they are, if anywhere !” 

He urged his friends to come into the house 
with him and search the desk and the room it was 
in. The watchers, however, wanted to go home, 
for it was now getting well into the early hours of 
the morning, but Mr. X. pressed them to stop for 
half an hour longer, just to search the desk. 
They did not want much persuading, for they 
were all excitement at the prospect of finding the 
missing documents, 
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They accordingly adjourned to the house, 
where Mr. X. conducted them into a small 
room at the back. It had evidently been used 
as a sort of office, for in the centre stood an old 
desk, and the walls and shelves were littered 
with papers, files, and books. They commenced 
on the desk first and searched every hole and 
corner minutely. Afterwards they rummaged 


the shelves and went through all the papers, 
but nothing could they find of any value. 

Mr. X. next centred his attentions on the desk 
again, and commenced looking for secret drawers, 
with the others to help him, and they tapped and 
knocked until their knuckles were sore. When 
they thought they had come across a secret 
drawer, Mr. X., to make sure, would knock a 


“Whilst they were trying to locate the position of the sound, the luminous glare that Mr. X. had seen the previous night 
appeared almost in troat of them.” 
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piece of wood away with a small axe he had 
found. 

After half an hour’s searching and chopping— 
by which time the desk looked a wreck—they 
eventually came across a secret drawer, and 
great was the excitement when it flew open, after 
a few minutes’ persuasion with the axe. With 
hands shaking from excitement, Mr. X. lifted 
out the contents and proceeded to examine them. 
There were a few pieces of old jewellery, and some 
faded letters belonging to Mr. X. junior’s mother, 
which the old gentleman had probably kept in 
remembrance of his dead wife. The young 
fellow, as did the others, immediately took this 
finding of his mother’s property as a sign that 
the spirit of his father wanted to tell him some- 
thing, for had he not indicated that there were 
either papers or valuables hidden somewhere ? 
They decided to do no more that night, but to 
wait until the following evening, when they could 
commune with the spirit again. 

The next night saw them all in the stable long 
before the hour of midnight, waiting for the re- 
turn of the spirit. At the stroke of twelve the 
moans commenced, and the spokesman began 
to ask questions. He made several inquiries, 
but the uncanny visitor answered none of them 
until he referred to papers and money, when 
it immediately gave one moan. The man then 
asked if the money or papers were hidden in the 
house, and the answer was two moans, meaning 
“No.” He next inquired if they were concealed 
in the stable, and great was the excitement when 
one moan was the reply. The spokesman named 
several places which he thought likely, but he 
received a negative reply to each. At last he 
asked if they were buried beneath the stones 
of the stable floor. There was no reply for fully 
a minute, and then came one moan, distinct and 
clear. 

At this the excitement of the watchers became 
intense ; they all shouted out questions together, 
so eager were they to find out the hiding-place. 
No reply being vouchsafed to these queries, the 
spokesman asked if the money was buricd under 
the horse. There was no waiting this time, 
for back came the answer in the affirmative, 
almost as soon as the last word was out of 
his mouth. 

The party waited for no more, but turned and 
climbed down to the stable below. They found 
a couple of crowhars, and Mr. X. went into the 
house and brought out some axes and two 
shovels. Quickly they shifted the horse to the 
carriage-shed, and commenced to pull up the 
stones in the stall. All worked with a will, 
plying the crowbars, axes, and shovels indus- 
triously ; and the watching policeman was 
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acquainted with what they were doing, in 
case the noise of the digging reached the 
street. 

The stones of the stall were soon pulled up, and 
the earth underneath shovelled out. Grotesque 
shadows flitted to and fro as the workers moved, 
and by the dim light of the lantern they looked 
like a lot of grave-robbers searching for treasures 
of the dead. 

Presently, after they had dug a hole about 
five feet deep, one of the crowbars struck some- 
thing hard, and the earth was thrown rapidly 
from the spot and the lantern lowered down the 
cavity while all peered eagerly towards the spot. 
Great was their chagrin, however, when they 
found that they had dug down to bed-rock. 
Shortly afterwards, much disappointed, they 
came to the conclusion that the papers or money 
were not hidden there. They climbed out of the 
hole and made preparations for going home, but 
by this time a storm had set in, so the tired trea- 
sure-seckers had to accept the hospitality of 
Mr. X.’s house, for the rain was coming down in 
torrents. 

They were now beginning to think that the 
spirit was rather fickle, for it had played 
them false twice running. However, as it was 
possible they might have misunde stood the 
signals, they decided to try once more, for they 
were fully convinced that the mysterious moans 
came from the spirit of Mr. X.’s father. 

Only one of the party went home the night of 
the storm, and he lived in the next house to 
Mr. X. This gentleman, before going to com- 
mune with the spirit the following evening, 
went to the back of his house to have a good look 
at Mr. X.’s stable. They were semi-detached 
houses, with the stables built in between, situated 
in one building, with only a thin brick wall 
dividing them. 

As he stood there in the dark, scrutinizing the 
two stables, and wondering if, after all, he and 
his friends w:re being made fools of, something 
white caught his eye to the right, outside a 
window. Creeping closer he looked intently, and 
there, sure enough, he saw two figures get out of 
his bathroom window, and watched them climb 
along the wall and down to the stable-yard. He 
recognized them at once as his two sons, aged 
fourteen and sixteen respectively, and like a 
flash the identity of the “ spirit” was laid bare 
tohim. He saw them enter his stable ; he could 
see by the light in the other stable that his 
friends had arrived to commune with the mys- 
terious visitant. 

Putting on a pair of rubber slippers, he went to 
his own stable and listencd outside the door. He 
waited for a while and then walked into the place, 
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catching his two sons red-handed, in the very act 
of commencing a series of groans ! 

It seems that the boys had first used the place 
for reading “ penny dreadfuls.” Their father 
had strictly fo: bidden them to read such things, 
so they hid them in the stable and crept out when 
they were supposed to be in bed, reading them to 
one another in the stall. The murmur of their 
voices disturbed the horse on the other side of 
the thin wall, which accounted for the animal’s 
restlessness. 

The night that Paddy kept watch, the boys, 
curious to know what it meant, climbed into 
the loft of their own stable and thence out 
on the high dividing wall to see what was 
the matter. When, through the chinks in 
the door, they saw Paddy lying on the straw 
asleep, they thought it would be a good 
joke to frighten him by playing ghost, which 
they promptly did. Trying the loft door, they 
found it unfastened, so they climbed in and 
peeped down through the open trapdoor. The 
elder boy, struck by a bright idea, damped his 
face and, having a box of sulphur matches, rubbed 
the heads of them over it. Then he commenced 
-Moaning—and it was his luminous visage that 
Paddy saw when he woke up, his imagination 
supplying the other details. The policeman saw 
and heard the same, but the boys had climbed on 
to the roof when they saw him coming. Having 
found a loose slate, the elder boy pushed it to one 
side and thrust his glowing face down, just as 
the officer finished searching the loft. 

The lads determined to keep the joke up, so 
next night they bought some phosphorus, to- 
gether with a cheap mask from a toy-shop, and 
took up a position on the roof. They knew by 
the light that somebody was in the lower part of 
the stable, so they commenced moaning, and 
soon had the pleasure of seeing Mr. X. and 
Paddy climb.into the loft with a lamp. There- 
upon they pulled the slate over the hole, just 
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leaving a small slit so that they could watch 
them. They followed Mr. X.’s every movement, 
and when the light went out they slipped the slate 
aside and thrust the mask—which was fastened 
to a stick—down the hole, with the front of it 
covered with phosphorus. The way the boys 
made the “ ghostly face” disappear so quickly 
was by turning it round and then pulling it up. 

Although Mr. X. did not know it, when he 
climbed on the roof he was within an ace of 
catching the boys, for they had barely slipped 
down the water-pipe at the back, in a desperate 
hurry, and shut themselves in their own stable, 
when Mr. X.gotup. After this narrow shave the 
boys went to bed, stealing indoors by way of 
the handy bathroom window. 

They knew that their father was attending 
the spiritualistic meetings next door, for they 
heard him talking about the affair during the 
day, and were delighted with their success, so 
they determined to continue it. 

After that one of the boys remained in the 
lower part of their own stable, whilst the other 
climbed on the roof. They both moaned at 
different times, which was the reason why the 
sound could not be located. When the spokes- 
man asked about the papers and money the boys 
did not know what reply to make, whether “ Yes ” 
or “ No,” and sometimes they answered together, 
which accounts for the confusion. The night 
they induced the searchers to dig up the stones, 
however, they had arranged a programme 
beforehand. 

And that is how a couple of mere schoolboys 
fooled five of Liverpool's smartest business men, 
almost making them believe that the spirit of 
one of their departed friends had come back to this 
earth. 

Over what subsequently happened to those 
lads at their father’s hands, however, I must 
draw a veil. There are some things too painful 


for description. 


Raiding the “Moonshiners. 


By DAVID A. GATES, of the U.S. Internal Revenue Service. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. PRYDB. 


The Author is a high official of the U.S. Revenue Service, his “division "" embracing no fewer than 
five States. 


In this exciting narrative he tells of an eventful raid on “ moonshine” 


stills in the 


wilds of Kentucky, and the thrilling battle which followed. 


g) AP’N,” said a local posseman to the 
(% Rev enue agent in charge of a 


©. 


| “moonshine” (illicit whisky-still) 

a raiding-party at Whitesburg, Ken- 
Koy tucky, Poe night during the latter 
part of November, 1895, ‘‘ how'd yer like to 
make a raid on Poor Fork ?” 

The agent had but recently come to Kentucky, 
and this was his first raid in the extreme eastern 
seciion of the State. He had been instructed by 
the Department at Washington to take personal 
charge of the work of suppressing illicit distilling 
in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, informa- 
tion having been received at Washington to the 
effect that ‘‘ moonshine ” stills were to be found 
all over that region. 

“Where is Poor Fork ?” the agent asked his 
assistant, who was a famous mountain detective 
named John W. Wright. 

“ Poor Fork, sir, is erbout twelve miles east 0” 
here, beyand Pine Mountin. ‘There hain’t been 
a‘ Revenuer’ on Poor Fork for five year, and they 
tell me thet every Mull and Bowles from Flat 
Gap to the Harlan Line has a still.” 

This was distinctly interesting information toa 
Revenue raider, and accordingly the agent and his 
deputies at once began to collect all the data they 
could about Poor Fork. It was decided, how- 
ever, that a raid into the headquarters of the 
Mull and Bowles families was not advisable just 
then, as the “ Revenucrs” had already been in 
the adjacent country of Letcher for three days. 
They had destroyed a number of stills on Elk 
Horn Creck and the head of the Kentucky River, 
and the information that they were in the sec ion 
had doubtless reached the Cumberland. It was, 
therefore, decided to arrange for a raid later on, 
and a native was engaged who was willing to go 
over to Poor Fork and locate the stills. 

These informers, by the way, are easily found. 
Sometimes they are Government distillers or 
whisky-sellers who are anxious to get rid of 
“ moonshine” competition. Sometimes it is a 
preacher or school-teacher, who wants to improve 
the morals of the community ; or a mother or 
wife, whose son or husband has been debauched 
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by “ moonshine ” whisky. Usually, however, it is 
someone who wants the coin of the realm which 
“Uncle Sam” pays to the informer. 

In this particular instance it was not a preacher, 
for at that time there was not a minister of the 
Gospel in all Letcher ; so the informer who was 
to do the work for us on Poor Fork must have 
been one of the other class. Whatever promises 
were made him, however, seemed to have been 
sufficient, for on December 16th a Western 
Union Telegraph messenger bore to the Custom- 
house at Louisville a message reading as 
follows :-— 

“Six stills located on Poor Fork. Come to 
Whitesburg at eleven o'clock Wednesday night.” 
The agent re-read the piece of yellow paper. 

“Harris has done his work well,” was his 
mental comment. “It is up to me to do my 
part now.” 

Looking out from his warm, comfortable office 
on the fourth floor of the Custom-house, he could 
see the housetops in every part of the city being 
rapidly enveloped in a glistening white blanket. 
A snowstorm was raging and a spell of rough 
weather at hand. “ Raiding on the Cumber- 
land sounds all right,” the agent mused ; “ how 
it will feel in such weather as this I shall be better 
able to tell a week from now.” 

When the Lexington and Eastern train pulled 
out from Lexington the next Monday afternoon 
six Revenue officers were aboard—the agent and 
five deputy-collectors. The party was on its way 
to Jackson, Breathitt County, the point of ren- 
dezvous. At Jackson they were joined by two 
deputy United States marshals and three posse- 
men ; and, with a party numbering eleven men all 
told, the agent set out on horseback from Jackson 
on Tuesday morning for the Cumberland Moun- 
Tuesday night was spent at Hindman, 
Knott County, where the party remained until 
midday on Wednesday. Wednesday night the 
party ate supper at the mountain home of 
“ Black Shade” Combs on Rock House Creek, 
twelve miles from Whitesburg. Combs was the 
sheriff of Letcher County and a typical mountain 
politician. He wanted the Revenue men to 
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understand that he was a friend to law and order ; 
at the same time he did not dare to offend his 
“ moonshine ” constituency by showing too many 
favours to the hated ‘“ Revenuers.” 

Promptly at the appointed hour—eleven 
o'clock on Wednesday night—the shadowy forms 
of eleven mounted men might have been seen 
filing slowly into Whitesburg. The mountain 
people, when something is not on hand to keep 
them astir, retire early to bed, and the little 
village was fast asleep when the strangers stole 
silently through the main street. Suddenly a 
low whistle issued from a single-storey shanty to 
their left, and the party halted. A whispered 
conversation between the agent, the native 
deputy-marshals, and the whistler followed. In 
a few minutes the march was resumed, but there 
were twelve in the party now. No one asked any 
questions ; everyone knew who the recruit was. 

A rift in the clouds let the moon’s rays through 
for the moment, and a scene fit for an artist’s 
brush was presented. Close at hand the Ken- 
tucky River was visible, its course marked by a 
thin strip of fog as it came from the mountains 
some twelve miles beyond. The junction of 
Boon’s Fork and Bottom Fork, six miles up the 
mountain, was plainly marked, and two diverging 
strips of fog could be traced beyond until they 
were lost in the clouds high up in the Cumber- 
lands. On the other side of the Kentucky, 
between it and Poor Fork, the dark shadow of 
Pine Mountain loomed up. 

The rift in the clouds closed, and the shadowy 
riders moved on. Not a sound but the hoof- 
beats of the horses on the frozen ground was heard 
as the raiders picked their way carefully down 
to the river ford. The river crossed, the new 
recruit led the way to Pine Mountain, on the 
other side of which lay Poor Fork. 

The top of Pine Mountain was reached about 
three o’clock in the morning. Here a consulta- 
tion was held, and it was decided to wait until 
daybreak before beginning operations. A point 
was reached whence a splendid view of Poor Fork 
for miles could be had, and the raiders, with their 
bridle-reins thrown over their arms, stretched 
themselves out on the ground and waited for the 
day. It wasa bitterly cold night, but they were 
well clad and managed to keep themselves fairly 
comfortable. Harris pointed out the various 
landmarks in the valley below, and the locations 
of the stills that he had “ spotted ” were noted. 

“Jest below us, not much more’n a quarter 
mile on an air-line, is the first one,” he said. 
“It’s Mat Brown’s. He has jest got back from 
Missoury. Him and Jim Striplin’ works to- 
gether. See that pine tree yander to the east ? 
It’s right thar. John Shepherd’s is a leetle 


further up, jest around thet p’int yander to the 
left, and Joe Mull’s is beyand John’s. Bob 
Ray’s, Joe Bowles’s, and Red Jim Mull’s are 
betwixt Black Jim Mull’s store and the head of 
the Fork.” 

Some of the raiders dozed for a few minutes, 
but it was too cold to sleep. Finally, a grey 
streak appeared in the East, and it was decided 
to begin work. Leaving the road, the party 
followed a steep path, and, as Harris suggested, 
literally dropped down on the Poor Fork of the 
Cumberland just below Mat Brown’s house. 
Fording Poor Fork, they galloped through an 
open field to Brown’s cabin. Two men were 
left there to protect the horses and detain the 
women and children so as to keep them from 
taking word up to the Fork. Then out through 
the field and over a ridge the Revenue men went ; 
the trail was fresh and the signs good. A dash 
of two hundred yards brought them to the still, 
where smoke was just beginning to issue from 
the cracks in the roof, while noises came from the 
inside of the house. Quickly surrounding the 
place the raiders closed in. 

“ Hands up!” shouted Deputy-Collector John 
Burton, as he sprang through the doorway. He 
was answered by the crack of a Winchester, but 
fortunately Mat Brown’s aim was a little too 
hasty—the only damage done was a hole through 
Burton’s hat. Using his gun as a club, Deputy- 
Collector Clarence Fleming bore down on Mat, 
and next instant the big outlaw was stretched on 
the mud floor, being disarmed and handcuffed 
before he could recover himself. The only other 
occupant of the house, Jim Stripling, went 
down before the superior strength of Special 
Officer Bill Gamble, who grappled with him as he 
was dodging behind a fermenter and reaching 
for his gun. Brown and Stripling were hand- 
cuffed together, an inventory was quickly taken of 
the plant, and the liquor was turned out of the 
fermenters. The still and worm were chopped 
up with a raider’s “devil,” and to make the 
destruction complete everything was piled up 
in the middle of the little cabin and the wreck set 
on fire. The law says that a “ moonshine ” still 
must be destroyed to such an extent that it 
cannot be used for distilling purposes again, 
and this was the best way of accomplishing 
that end. 

Back down the path the party marched in 
single file. In the meantime Deputy-Collector 
Colyar, who had been left to guard the house and 
the road, had been having trouble with Mrs. 
Brown. The lady had not hesitated to tell 
Colyar what she thought of Revenue officers 
generally, and of him in particular. 

“ Yer air a low-down lot, the hull of yer,” she 
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said, by way of an introduction. “The last 
mother’s son o’ yer ought ter be burnt. Cain’t 
fet an honest man make an honest living for 
hisself and family. If any man hed know’d 
yer war comin’ yer would ‘a’ heerd music on the 
Cumber!'n this mornin’.” 

Just at this moment the party from the still 
appeared coming down through the field with 
Mat a prisoner. 

“T know yer, Bill Caudle,” she screamed, 
turning upon Deputy-Collector Caudle. “TI 
know’d yer when yer war a shirt-tail boy lopin’ 
up en down Stinkin’ Creek yander in Knox 
County. I know’d yer daddy afore yer. I 
know’d him when he war a ‘ kernel,’ as he called 
hisself durin’ the war, and called stealin’ us 
mountin folks’ 
corn ‘foragin.’ 
Yer feel awful 
big with thet 
gun strapped 
ter yer, but 
yer know thet 
my man ain't 
donenowors’n 
yer and yer 
daddy afore 
yer has done, 
yer preacher- 
lookin’houn’.”” 

While this 
tongue - lash - 
ing was being 
ad ministered 


by Mrs. 
Brown, the 
party was 


mounting and 
arranging for 
a dash on to 
John = Shep- 
herd’s still. 
The two 
prisoners were 
turned over 
to Deputy- 
Collector 
Fleming and 
a posseman, 
who were in- 
structed to 
bring up the 
rear and guard the road when the main party 
left it to go to Shepherd’s. When all was ready 
the | ttle troop swung back into the road and 
started up the Cumberland at racing pace. 
From Brown's house it was not more than a 
mile as the crow flies to Shepherd’s still, but 
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around the point which Harris had pointed out 
the night before it was nearly twice that distance. 
The capture of Brown’s still had encouraged the 
raiders and they were eager for more excitement. 
As they galloped by the houses the occupants 
sprang from their breakfast-tables, ran to the 
door, and craned their necks to watch them. 
The horsemen were not out of sight around the 
bend of the road before children could be seen 
flitting through the woods to warn Shepherd, 


““Hands up!". shouted Deputy-Collector John Burton, as he 


who had gone early to the still, that the 
“ Revenuers ” were “in.” 

Around the point the Revenue men dashed at 
full speed. A few minutes before they had seen 
a horseman silhouetted against the sky in the 
gap in the ridge to their left, and they knew that 
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he was taking the news to Shepherd at his house 
back in the hollow on the Pine Mountain side 
of the Cumberland. 

Leaving three men to hold the road, the agent 
and five others jumped from their horses with 
their carbines ready for action. They crossed 
the stream on a log, clambered over the rocks, up 
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sprang through the doorway.” 


through the laure! and ivy, and passed near Roe 
Shepherd’s house to the still. This was planted 
under a big rock, and could be approached only 
from one side. The raiders expected to find it in 
operation and the operators there, but for the 
moment they were disappointed, A big fire 
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was blazing in the furnace, and a “ doubling” 
was being made, but no “ moonshiners ” were in 
sight. A hurried survey was taken, and the 
conclusion was reached that the operators had 
gone to their breakfast. Ned Hill and Deputy- 
Marshal Tom Hollifield were accordingly placed 
under the shed behind the fermenters, and the 
other four concealed themselves along the path 
and waited. A moment later, down the trail, 
with hat and coat off, his long hair streaming 
behind him, leaped Roe Shepherd. Under the 
shed he dived, and as he did so he was greeted 
by Hollifield and Hill. 

He did not recognize them at first in his alarm, 
apparently supposing they were his partners in 
business. 

“ The ‘ Revenuers’ are in!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Charley 
Moore seed ’em from the gap as they kem roun’ 
the p'int. Let’s getthesethings outen here quick.” 

With that he jerked the worm from the flake 
stand. 

“Hold on, sonny ; we want to make our run 
before you take her out,” said Deputy-Marshal 
Hollifield, smiling grimly. 

“Oh!” yelled Shepherd, in affright, and he 
made a break to get away, but just too late. 

A moment more and he was a prisoner. 

“T jest kem down to git a drink o’ beer,” he 
protested, lamely. 

“You can tell that to Judge Barr down at 
Louisville,” grinned Hollifield. 

When Charley Moore informed Roe Shephcrd 
of what he had seen from the gap, he presumably 
took it for granted that Roe would take care of 
everyone connected with his still. He dodged the 
Revenue men as they were coming up the hollow, 
and, slipping into the road above the guards, 
made his way on up the Fork. 

In his anxiety to save the still, and probably 
thinking that his brother John was already there, 
Roe had failed to send word to John’s house 
that the Revenue officers were at hand. So, 
while Hollifield and Hill were making a prisoner 
of Roe Shepherd, the hapless John Shepherd, 
with a two-bushel sack of meal on his shoulder, 
appeared on the path, coming down to the still. 
He was evidently deeply absorbed in figuring out 
the profits that the “run” of whisky would 
bring him, and did not see the big Revenue agent 
until the latter had him by the arm. Without 
doubt, for the moment poor John thought that 
the officer had risen out of the ground. 

“Who on earth are you-uns, and what you-uns 
doin’ here?” he screamed, w:th his eyes bulging. 
It was the work of but an instant to overpower 
him, and he really seemed relieved when he dis- 
covered that his captors were Revenue men and 
not phantoms. 
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The still was torn from the furnace and 
destroyed, another bonfire was made, and, with 
Roe and John Shepherd as prisoners, the raiders 
returned to the road. 

Here another man was detached to help 
guard the captives, while the agent, with seven 
men, pushed on up the Cumberland. Joe Mull’s 
still was the next in order, two miles farther up 
the Fork. The road left the stream and passed 
around the side of the hill by the store of Black 
Jim Mull. Just a few hundred yards beyond 
the store was the still. 

The raiders halted for a moment at the store 
and searched it for whisky. Finding none, they 
remounted and disappeared around the bend of 
the road at a swinging gallop. The mountain 
hung immediately above to the right, and two 
hundred and fifty yards up was an open field. 
Joe Mull’s house, a single-room log and board 
shanty, was to the left, between the road and the 
stream. A small patch of open land surrounded 
by a low fence lay along the road just above 
Mull’s house. Beyond the open land was a 
narrow strip of woodland covering a few yards 
between the road and the river, The still was 
on the opposite side of the Fork and a few 
hundred yards up the hollow. 

“This way,” said Harris; and he and ‘the 
agent, riding abreast, swung around the corner 
of the patch towards the river. Crack! went a 
Tifle, and the first shot of the battle of “Poor 
Fork had been fired. 

Bang! bang! bang! came from the field 
above the road. Bang! bang! bang! echoed 
back from the woods on the opposite side of the 
Fork. The Revenue men leaped from their 
horses at the first volley and prepared to return 
the fire. 

Not a man wavered, and, although the bullets 
were whistling about their heads and hidden 
foes were firing on them from both sides, they 
stood their ground like veterans. Using the 
fence and the thin belt of trees as a protection, 
they steadied themselves and, locating the 
“ moonshiners ” by the smoke that curled up 
after each discharge, returned shot for shot. 
Very soon Bill Gamble was ‘“‘ scamped,” as he 
termed it, by a Winchester bullet. The “ scamp- 
ing” knocked Bill over, but the wound was 
nothing more than a scratch. 

As the battle wore on Deputy-Marshal Holli- 
field and Special-Officer Wilson received slight 
wounds, but were not disabled. 

The scene was a wild one. Overhead dark, 
wintry clouds shut out the sun’s rays, and snow 
was falling fast. The howling of the icy wind 
and the roaring of the waters as they beat against 
the rocks, mingled with the incessant rattle of 


the firearms, heightened the effect of the pic- 
turesque ‘surroundings. 

“Cap'n,” said Deputy-Marshal Greer to the 
agent, after he had vainly endeavoured to silence 
a sniping ‘‘ moonshiner ”’ behind a dead tree high 
upin the field, “ they have got us boxed in; there 
is but one thing to do, and that is to charge ’’em.” 

“T guess you are right,” answered the agent, 
and the order to charge was given. 

The ridge upon which the open field lay, and 
from the top of which the heaviest firing was 
coming, sloped down to a point about a hundred 
and fifty yards up the road. After a hurried 
consultation between Burton, Colyar, Greer, and 
the agent, it was decided to charge up this point. 
Leaving Hollifield and two men to look after the 
party on the opposite side of the Fork, these 
four, with Hill, made a dash for their horses and 
mounted. Then, with bullets whizzing about 
their ears like bees, they galloped up the road to 
a point from which they could ascend the ridge, 
tore down the fence, and charged with drawn 
revolvers. The order had been given not to 
fire a shot until something at which to shoot 
could be seen, and this order was strictly obeyed. 

The “ moonshiners”’ were not expecting the 
charge, and, taken completely by surprise as the 
officers dashed up the ridge, they wavered. A 
volley from the agent’s men, fired squarely at 
them at a distance of not more,than fifty yards, 
completed the rout. They broke and fled in 
disorder over the ridge to the woods beyond. 

At the edge of the woods they rallied for a 
moment and fired again at the Revenue men. As 
the smoke from this discharge arose, Ned Hill 
reeled in his saddle and fell. The next instant the 
tiderless horse was seen leaping the fence and 
wildly flying through the woods below. The 
“ moonshiners,” fearing reprisals, broke again, 
and under the shelter of the brush retreated 
around the hill towards Mull’s store. 

The agent and his men now turned their 
attention to Hill. The big fellow was lying 
squarely on his back, with the blood spurting 
from an ugly bullet wound in his right shoulder. 
It needed but a hasty glance to satisfy them that 
he was desperately wounded. Lifting him in a 
saddle blanket, they started back to the road 
below. As they passed the ground lately held by 
the “ moonshiners,” they discovered that their 
aim had not been altogether bad. Lying at full 
length on his face was a raw-boned, black- 
haired mountaineer, They gently laid Hill 
down and turned the “ moonshiner” over on 
his side. As they did so a deep gasp escaped 
his lips, and he dropped back dead. 

“Tt’s Sim Moore,” said Greer. “ Him and me 
fought all over these mountains when I was up 
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here in ninety-two with Colonel Hetherington. 
Him and his men began firing on us as we turned 
that p’int yander goin’ out, and they made it 
warm for us all the way down the Cumberland. 
I saw him that mornin’ as he shot at me from 
behind a big pine tree, and I would know that 
face anywhere.” 

Leaving Moore for his friends to look after, 
the Revenue men, with their burden, returned 
to their party at the bottom of the hill. The 
detachment of “ moonshiners” on the opposite 
side of the Cumberland had kept up a desultory 
fire while the charge was being made, but seeing 
the result they fell back towards Pine Mountain. 

The still was easily found—up the hollow 
immediately behind Joe Mull’s house. It was 
an unusually. large plant, there being eighteen 
large fermenters in the house, all full. Two 
stills were in operation, one of which was used 
as a “doubler.” The work of destruction 
required but a few minutes, and the Revenue 
men were ready for action again. 

A consultation was now held for the purpose 
of determining whether or not it was advisable 
todo any more work that day on the Cumberland. 
In addition to the fact that Hill's condition was 
desperate, Hollifield and Wilson were both 
wounded. Hill’s horse could not be found, 
Burton’s mount lay at the top of the ridge dead, 
and the big bay horse ridden by the agent had 
a wound in the flank. 

Suddenly the crack of a Winchester from the 
thick woods across the Fork warned the Revenue 
men that the “ moonshiners ”’ were still unsatis- 
fied. Recruits had come in from the head of 
Pound River, in Virginia, not more than a mile 
away, and it had evidently been determined to 
renew the fight. The outlaws were more cautious 
than before, however, and were careful not to get 
too near the raiders. 

“Look at that woman in the field up there,” 
said Deputy-Collector Colyar, and pointed at a 
figure in the distance. It did not require one 
experienced in the ways of the mountaineer to 
determine what she was doing. She was signalling 
—evidently to someone located in the mountains 
some three hundred yards up the Cumberland— 
and was indicating the position and number of 
the Revenue men. A few more shots rang out, 
and the earth flew up in the bank just above 
the raiders’ heads. Colyar and Gamble were 
instructed to capture the woman, and this they 
did without any trouble ; she was so busy that 
she did not see the officers until they seized her. 

Fighting, scratching, and shricking, she was 
brought down the hill to the road. She was an 
old woman, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
sixty-five, and a typical mountaineer—tall, thin, 
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and angular, with a nose like an eagle’s beak 
and hands like eagles’ claws. She was as full of 
fight as her male relatives, who constituted a large 
part of the strength of the ambushing party. 

“Yes, I war showin’ my boys whar you war, 
an’ how many thar war uv yer, ye houn’s,” she 
screeched, defiantly. ‘I’m a Mull, I’d hev yer 
understan’, and if yer don’t turn me loose my 
boys will burn the last one uv yer afore yer 
time.” 

The capture of the old woman had the desired 
effect. The firing ceased ; her sons and grandsons 
would not take the chance of hitting her. This 
suggested to the Revenue men the means of 
getting out of their present predicament with- 
out further casualties. They were evidently 
completely surrounded and outnumbered three 
to one. A young woman, the wife of Joe Mu, 
secing the older woman in trouble, had come with 
her little baby boy from the house round the 
bend. it 

“Make the women and kiddy go with us, 
cap’n,” suggested Greer. ‘‘ The men won't fire 
on us as long as there is danger of killing the 
women.” 

The suggestion was quickly acted upon. 
A blanket stretcher was made for Ned Hill, and 
with the women and child distributed among the 
party the retreat was begun. The young woman 
took the situation philosophically, and the 
youngster scemed to enjoy his ride on Greer’s 
horse immensely, but the old woman refused 
to capitulate. She deeply resented the idea of 
being made a shield for the ‘nasty hulks” of 
the despised “ Revenuers.” She had spent her 
life in those mountains, she said, and she did not 
want to go down to her grave covered with the 
deep disgrace of having ‘‘ kept company ” even 
for a short time with the hated raiders. 

In its crippled condition the little party moved 
but slowly down the Cumberland, and it was 
nearly noon when Partridge Post-office was 
reached. Here a halt was made, the women 
released, and arrangements were made at a 
mountain farmhouse for dinner. A messenger 
had already been sent ahead to telephone to 
Big Stone Gap for a doctor, and after a wait 
of some two hours the physician arrived. He said 
that it would be best to push on wi'h Hill as 
rapidly as his condition would permit. So, late 
in the afternoon, the raiders bade good-bye to 
Poor Fork, and, travelling all night, reached 
the home of the wounded man, at the head of 
Beaver Creeek, at six o’clock the next morning. 

At the March term of the Letcher Circuit Court 
the agent and all his men were indicted for 
murder in the killing of one Sim Moore ; also for 
assault with intent to kill in the wounding of 
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Charley Moore and Henry Mull. To makethings to the United States Court at Louisville, and not 
especially interesting for them, they were also’ one of the dozen ever put in an appearance. 

indicted for arson in the burning of Shepherd’s Three years after the battle Robert Ray 
and Joe Mull’s hog-pens, and 
for kidnapping in the taking 
of the two women and the 
child down the Cumberland. 
There were at 
least a dozen 
witnesses who 
were willing to 
swear that Sim 


turned Revenue 

man, and in the 

course of time got 

into conflict with 

his former 

“moonshine” friends. He be- 

came so angered because of the 

rough treatment that he received 

at their hands in this a‘ ray that 

“She was.as full of Geht oa her male relatives.” he was moved to give them all 

away to the authorities, but be- 

Moore, Charley Moore, and Henry Mull were out _ fore their arrest could be accomplished the leaders 

hunting when the Revenue men ran them down _ had left for the Far West. So far as I know, 

and shot them without any provocation whatever. they are still somewhere in the Rocky Moun- 
The officers, however, had their cases transferred — tains, dodging Uncle Sam’s deputy-marshals. 


Down the Amazon from 
Source to Mouth. 


By J. CAMPBELL BESLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY BVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The story of a record journey, literally bristling with adventure and incident. 


Having succeeded 


in discovering the actual source of the mighty Amazon, high up on the watershed of the 
Andes in Peru, the Author's expedition set out to follow the river down to the Atlantic, traversing 
on their way much unknown country, inhabited by hostile. Indians, dangerous wild beasts, and 


venomous snakes. 


Time and again they had to fight for their lives, both against savages and 


the forces of Nature, and the fact that they won through in the end, though their numbers were 
sadly depleted, speaks volumes for their pluck and endurance. 


IV. 


fm REPARATIONS were now made for 
a trip across the great Pampa del 
Sacramento to the Ucayali River. 
In this unexplored region I antici- 
pated obtaining some good photo- 
graphs of animals and birds in their native 
haunts, and in addition, at the request of the 
Geographical Society in Lima, I intended making 
such topographical observations as were neces- 
sary for map corrections. The present-day charts 
showed two tanges of large mountains between 
the Huallaga and Ucayali Rivers, with no stream 
flowing between them. An expedition represent- 
ng the Peruvian Government had, some two 
years before, attempted to cross the pampa, but 
had encountered hostile Indians and was forced 
to retire after a severe engagement, in which the 
Icader of the party and two of his companions 
had been fatally wounded. 

When our Indians became aware of our in- 
tended direction they unanimously refused to 
accompany us, stating that the region we intended 
to enter was occupied by the Cashibas tribe, who 
were cannibals, and would forcibly resent our 
intrusion into their territory. I calmed their 
fears by promi .ing to arm them with the spare 
lifles we carried, and also infused some little 
enthusiasm into them by an offer of increased pay. 

Everything being in readiness for our depar- 
ture, I sent four of the Indian bogadores, in 
charge of Tunca, our trusted Indian, with the 
raft and the bulk of the provisions down the 
river to a little village named Putante, giving 
them instructions to await our arrival there. 
The remaining ten, with our party, embarked in 
dug-out canoes of the Chunchu Indians and poled 
up the Tulumayo as far as possible. This was 
no simple task, and we made but slow progress 


agairst the stream, the journey occupying four 
days. From here on our course lay in an easterly 
direction through the heart of the jungle, and 
once more the machete-men were sent to the 
front. On every side there was evidence of teem- 
ing bird and animal life, so we chose a spot the 
next evening, and went into camp to prepare 
for securing the much-desired photographs. 
Unending patience and phenomenal persis- 
tence are necessary to obtain motion-pictures of 
animals in their native haunts. It was our 
endeavour to show the denizens of the forest 
in their natural state, pursuing their natural 
mode of life, free from surprise or fear, and without 
knowledge of the presence of mankind. For 
this purpose we explored the neighbouring 
jungle as thoroughly as possible without dis- 
turbing the vegetation, until we found signs 
indicating the presence of a jaguar, whose claw- 
marks on the trees could easily be seen. Long, 
palm-plaited screens were then made and placed 
in positicn—between natural obstacles wherever 
possible, stakes being driven only when necessity 
compelled. To avoid disturbing Nature was 
our chief aim, and to obviate the smell of humans 
large palm-leaves were tied to our feet and 
hands when arranging the blinds. At the out- 
skirts of civilization I had purchased several 
mongrel curs to use as bait, and when everything 
was in readiness one of these was made fast, 
at dusk, to the tree which the jaguar evidently 
favoured for the purpose of cleansing and sharp- 
ening its claws. Several victims were then 
offered up on the altar of photography during 
the daytime, fo accustom the jaguar to visit the 
place at all hours. These baits were duly taken, 
and on one occasion one of the large screens was 
either knocked over accidentally, or purposely 


kable flashlight h of a is — The taking of 
il Be Ee eae 


pawed down, so we decided to take our subject 
on his next visit. 

The camera was placed in position, with the 
lens trained on the spot which the quarry must 
pass to reach the tree, and Holbrook took his 
stand beside the machine. Two of us, one armed 
with a shot-gun loaded with buckshot and the 
other with an automatic rifle, took up posts on 
either side of the camera, and then began a long, 
tiresome wait. We were afraid to move, and the 
hours seemed to lag dreadfully. 

At noon we ate the sandwiches 


“Filming” with which we had provided our- 


a Jaguar. selves, but were denied the luxury 
ofasmoke. Withnevera moment 
of relaxation, we kept watch until the jungle 


shades made the fickle light impossible for 
photography. For two days more our 
efforts were unattended with success, 
but on the third, just before noon, 
we obtained a magnificent picture. A 
large male jaguar came into view and 
slowly walked to the end of one of 
the large screens. He stopped and 
sniffed it, and then, stretching out 
his paw, gently tapped the structure, 
which fell over at one end. It was an 
exciting moment, for as yet he was 
not in focus or in range of the lens. 
We held our breath as he slowly 
turned and made his way up to the 
other end of the screen behind which 
we were standing. Fortunately we 
were down wind from him, and in 
this respect the north wind, which 
prevailed during the whole of our 
Huallaga River journey, was always 
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sently the jaguar caught sight of 
the dog chained to the tree, and 
stepped towards it. As soon as he 
came into view Holbrook started 
to turn the crank, and the brute 
stopped, nonplussed at the un- 
usual sound. He stood stock still 
for a minute, and then slowly 
moved his head from side to side 
as if trying to locate the spot 
whence came the whirring noise. 
Just then we heard a low growl, 
and his mate, a fine female speci- 
men, appeared close to the other 
end of the screen and, purring like 
a huge cat, rubbed against it. The 
hesitancy of the male, who was in 
a half-crouching, menacing posi- 
tion, decided Coates and myself to 
shoot, and as the reports rang out 
simultaneously, the beast rolled over dead. 
With one bound the female cleared her fallen 
mate and reached the jungle before I could 
again raise my rifle, but we had exceeded our 
expectations and were content to let her go. 
Several weeks were spent thus as we progressed 
slowly through the jungle, for where photo- 
graphs of wild animals are concerned, one must 
display infinite patience. In some places the 
jungle provided sufficient protection from the 
scorching rays of the sun, but in others it was 
necessary to erect shades under which we took 
our stand. To secure our pictures cost us many 
weary days and nights watching and waiting— 
the most nerve-racking of all occupations. 
During our vigils we weuld be soaked through 
with torrential tropical rains, or steaming in 


these pictures was 


in our favour for photography, Pre- 


‘One of the big snakes photoyraphed by the Author's party, 


——— 
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vari-colour 


beings. From their tiny, 
Things became visionary and v 


for daylight to pring relief. 


Our serpent pictures were also & 
source of considerable trial, and 
Thirty-Foot although not attended by the 


Snake. danger of the large beasts, were 
the result of much hard work an! 
patience. The boa-constrictor and its first 


our quarry, 
almost encircli 
then placed in 


ed creatures should be endowed by 
Providence with the power of aggravating human 
hypodermic-syringe- 
like probosces, they injected poison w ich 
inflamed the blood and at times caused delirium. 
nreal during the 
dark hours of the night, and although tired and 
weary one would lie tossing sleeplessly, waiting 


as we approached it with the shields 
ing our bodies. The camera was 
sition, and the Indians, who 


the operator. Twice a boa-constrictor, over 
thirty feet in length, broke through the cordon, 
and once an anaconda literally fought its way 


back to the river, into which it slid like 2 

mammoth eel. However, we subsequently 

secured his snakeship, and he wriggled past the 

camera as if he knew exactly what was expected 

of him and wished to get the ordeal over a5 
uickly as possible. 

While we were thus engaged, other members 
of the party were employed conducting their 
various investigations and securing specimens. 
Naturalist Dunne, with his shot-gun, and 
accompanied by an Indian, j 

in 


tree-tops. 

Dr. Anderson, the 
medico of the party. 
also found that time did 
not hang heavily on his 
hands, for having come 
across an Ind:an youth 
who was sufferirg from 
some strange discase, 
which he successfully 
treated, his reputation 
spread like wildfire, and 
his tent was the scene 
of many curious con- 

sultations. rinci- 
pally through his 
efforts, the Indians 
of these rts be- 
came very {riendly-dis- 


Henderson, who was wounded by a poisoned arrow. 
posed. ‘At first they 


cousin the 


careful stalking, and several days were spent In 


the endeavour to obtain 
When hunting these reptiles we € 
Indians to locate the quarry an t 
its movements 5 it wi 
the camera. 

one of these gigantic sna 
with large semi-circular shields ma: 
bamboo and palm leaves. These no 
us from view, but in cas 
admirable defensive screens. 


in height, they were strong and supple, and as 
they were provided with peep-holes we could see 


‘9 as to bring it within focus © 


red surly and seemed to resent our 
resence , while they kept up an elaborate 
system of espionage, OUT footsteps in the jungle 
being frequently dogged. 


rying Indians were in the vicinity. Gradually, 
ined their confidence through 
the attentions of the doctor, they grew less 
reserved and more trustful, and not in- 
presents of fruits 


which the medico insisted were his 
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Once out of the friendly zone, our 
Mysterious vigilance was redoubled. Our 
Native approach, we had good reason to 
Telegraphy. believe, was always heralded, but 
by what means we could not 
discover. Fire signals, such as used by the Red 
men of North America and the aborigines of 
Australia, were, owing to the height and density 
of the jungle, out of the question, as was the 
helio and vocal telephone system of the South 
African Kaffirs. But that the Indians had a 
full knowledge of our movements, as well as our 
intention to cross the pampa to the Ucayali, I 
had no doubt. An occasional fisherman on a 
small tributary, a game hunter met at odd 
intervals, and the constant espionage we were 
subjected to, convinced me of the fact. As we 
progressed, securing our much-desired photo- 
graphs and fauna specimens, the Indians met 
with seemed less friendly, and a spirit of uneasi- 
ness took possession of our cargadores and 
machete-men. At the commencement of the 
journey I had promised them they would be 
armed, and had given each a rifle and instructed 
them in its use, permitting them occasionally, 
when in camp, to practise shooting at a mark 
under my supervision. I was firm, however, in 
my refusal to permit them to carry any ammuni- 
tion, and when Dr. Anderson laughingly pro- 
tested that an Indian with an unloaded rifle 
could not do much damage, I pointed out that 
that was precisely why they were not allowed 
ball cartridge. The moral effect of being 
possessed of fire- 
arms, and knowing 
that when the occa- 
sion demanded 
there would be 
plenty of ammu- 
nition, inspired 
them with con- 
fidence, while any 
hostile Indian 
scouts spying on 
our movements who 
observed the arms 
carried by the men 
would be chary of 
attacking such a 
large party, not 
knowing that the 
rifles were empty. 
At the same time 
the precaution obviated any possibility of 
treachery on the part of our own Indians, 
Usually I would call a halt about 4.30 p.m., 
when, a sufficient clearing having been made, 
we would erect our tents, make full prowsion 


effects 


Another view of the wounded man: ree poor fellow died later from the 
dl 
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for the night, and then e of our dinner. 
Then until dusk—which in the tropics is followed 
by almost immediate darkness—we would enjoy 
our pipes and cigarettes, but as darkness 
approached all fires were extinguished, the 
embers buried, and orders passed that in no 
circumstances was a match to be lighted or a 
flint-and-steel used. This precaution was neces- 
sary to ensure our protection against the keen- 
sensed Indians, whose nose and eyes are trained 
to observe the slightest indication of the presence 
of strangers in their country. Smoke from 
green, resinous, smouldering logs can be smelt 
ina light wind for miles, especially after dark, 
when one’s senses seem to become keenly acute. 
By these means many unsuspecting parties of 
white men have been located and massacred by 
Indians without peril to themselves, for the 
Indian usually attacks in the quiet chill hour 
before daybreak, having most likely located the 
whites the afternoon previously and stealthily 
followed their tracks until camp was made, 
when, from a secure distance, one or two scouts 
would watch every happening in camp and 
learn exactly how to attack when the unsuspect- 
ing whites were asleep. To avoid such nocturnal 
surprises was my aim, and I am convinced that 
these elaborate precautions, while entailing 
considerable discomfort at times, were instru- 
mental in bringing us safely through the hostile 
territory, where white men’s feet had never 
before trodden. 

In addition to these measures, our Indians 
were never free 
from surveillance 
day or night. One 
of’ us was con- 
stantly on watch, 
and when any 
suspicious sign indi- 
cated that danger 
was near, the night 
guard was doubled 
and our men were 
restricted in their 
movements. Twice 
they resented this 
treatment, and 


protested against 
penetrating the 
jungle any 
poison, farther, claim- 


ing that they knew 
the tribe whose country we were just about 
to enter were hostie and would kill not only 
us, but them as well. That evening, as I 
lay awake, tortured by the oppressive heat 
and tantalizing insects, I overheard three 


OTe a) Ee a” ge 


“We tied them with their arms around small trees.” 


machete-men planning to escape. Knowing 
that if we were deserted by the cargadores and 


one indeed, I determined to teach them a lesson. 
‘Awakening Coates and Anderson, I strolled 


advised the! 
intention of making the recalcitrant, Indians 
risoners. We then approached their group 
cautiously and simultaneously pounced upon 


the ones who I thought were the ringleaders. 
Vol, xxavie—t7- 
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Ly Telling them that I was 
fully aware of their inten- 
tions to desert, we tied 
them with their arms around 
small trees. This not only 
effectively frustrated their 
designs, but proved @ g 
example to the others, who 
again expressed their drea 
tribe we woul 
probably meet on the 
morrow. I made light of 
these fears, for it is @ 
strange belief of savages in 
these countries that the 
adjoining tribes are 
cannibals and always hos- 
tile. Asafter-events proved, 
however, I erred slightly 
in not giving their stories 
some credence. 

Two days later, as the 
jungle became less dense, 
we noticed several signs of 
the nearness of habitations. 
Small paths crossed and 
re-crossed, which denoted 
the presence of Indians, 
and the next morning, aS 
we came out on the ban! 
of a large stream, we saw a 
number of huts. Although 
our approach was observed, 
no movement was apparent 
in the settlement. The 
absence of women an 
children disturbed me, as 
it was a sure sign of un- 
friendliness, and I deter- 
mined to approach 
carefully. 

Preparatory to crossing 
the stream, twenty rounds 
of ammunition were issued 


who were visibly afiaid. 
{ warned them that in all 
probability we were already surrounded, 
and that their only hope lay in the support 
of us whites, SO it would be useless for 
them to attempt to flee. Leaving Anderson 
and Dunne to hold them in check in case panic 
seized them, the remaining three of us went 
forward towards the huts. Several mongrel 
curs came yapping around us, but were kept at 

by our own dogs, which were controlle: 
with difficulty. Making our way towards the 
most pretentious building, we came upon @ 
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group of sullen-looking men, all of whom were 
armed, either with spears or blow- -guns. Picking 
out what I considered to be the headman, I 
endeavoured to engage him in conversation in 
the Quechua language, but only obtained mono- 
syllabic answers, and these at rare intervals. 
Observing our friendly attitude, the women- 
folk, no doubt curious as to the strange visitors, 
soon came peeping around the hut corners, 
while the little naked children hung close to 
their mothers’ sides. 

I explained to the best of my ability our 
mission in the jungle, and invited the chief, with 
some of his tribe, to visit our camp, which was 
then being pitched on the banks of the creek. 
I proffered, and he accepted as a gift, the gaily- 
coloured neckerchief I wore, and Coates, by 
sacrificing a few of his remaining cigarettes, also 
assisted in establishing more friendly relations. 
We then returned to camp to await the decision 
of the Indians. Their behaviour was pregnant 
with suspicion, and I felt sure that there was 
some underlying reason for their semi-hostility. 
As usual, we had our late afternoon meal, and 
then, as the chief had not availed himself of our 
invitation, I determined to pay him another 
visit, and propitiate him, if possible, by an 
extremely valuable present—our last bottle of 
chacta. Placing the bottle of spirit in my shirt- 
front, Coates and I then walked over to the 
settlement, which was about half a mile away. 
The chief did not deign to vouchsafe any explana- 
tion for his discourtesy, and I did not deem it 
wise to force the issue. I inquired, as I had 
made it a practice to do whenever a settlement 
was met with, if anything had been seen of the 
lost explorers, Seljan and O'Higgins, for although 
this was not the direction in which they were 
supposed to have heen travelling, news flies 
far and fast in the jungle, as we had learned from 
experience, and it was probable that these 
forest-dwellers would know of happenings many 
miles distant. 

The chief appeared to be in a 
still more surly mood, and briefly 
replied in the negative. I then 
produced the bottle of chacta, and 
noticed a momentary gleam of pleasure flash 
across his face as he saw the liquor. Two large 
draughts of the fiery alcohol sufficed to loosen 
the old man’s tongue, and he told us that only 
once had two white men been seen within their 
territory, and concerning their fate he knew 
nothing. Another couple of pulls at the bottle 
induced him to be more communicative, and to 
my horror he openly admitted his tribe’s inten- 
tion of attacking our camp and taking prisoners 
our Indians, who, he said, were enemies of long 


Hostile 
Savages. 
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standirg. He rbtened that it was not theit 
intenticn to harm us, but knowing the bleod- 
lust of these savages—who, in their tiger-like 
ferocity, will slay for the pleasure of the act— 
I feared that once the engagement was started 
our lives, if the Indians could compass it, woul 

not be worth a minute’s purchase. 

I thought of the promise I had given our men 
to protect them, and through my mind there 
flashed a mental picture of the scene on the 
New York docks, when I had assured at least 
two wives that their husbands would be safe in 
my care. Was this, then, to be the end? 
Warned beforehand, I knew our party could 
successfully beat off any one attack, but it would 
mean retracing our steps with a running fight 
on our hands the whole way, with the advantage 
in the enemy’s favour, for with their blow-guns 
and poisoned arrows they could, from the tree- 
tops and jungle screen, pick us off one by one. 

Quickly my brain worked for a solution, and 
I determined to attempt to “ bluff” the old 
savage. I told him that in reality we were only 
the advance guard of a large body of white men 
who would follow in our steps before the new 
moon was full, and that if he and his tribe per- 
mitted us to pass safely through his territory a 
great reward of chacta and tobacco would be 
theirs. I also pointed out that their enemies 
were but as our dogs, and would be discharged 
when we came to the big river, but until then we 
needed their services. The remaining chacta I 
had again placed in my shirt, and as I talked the 
chief’s glances were longingly cast in that direc- 
tion. Finally, rising to go, I gave him the now 
half-empty bottle and assured him that, while 
we were not possessed of any more, our friends 

who would follow us had plenty. My companion 
and I then hurried back to camp, uncertain in 
our minds as to whether we would be attacked 
or not. 

By the time we arrived darkness had set in, 
and the sharp challenge as we approached the 
tents showed our men were on the alert, Not 
wishing to risk an encounter, or rely on the half- 
drunken chief's promise of friendliness, I decided 
to change our camp and so, if possible, frustrate 
any hostile movement. 

Accordingly we struck the tents 

A Night = quickly and silently; the carga- 
March. —dores shouldered their packs, and 
under the friendly cover of dark- 

ness we recrossed the stream as quietly as 
possible. Instead of continuing our regular 
easterly course, we turned at right angles and 
travelled due north. The passage through the 
jungle, in the inky blackness, was a difficult under- 
taking. The ropes and tough festoons of tropical 
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, and the long trailing lianas, disputed 
every foot of our way. We struggled along, 
one moment with our heads caught in a natural 
, the next with feet entangled in the 
undergrowth. Frequently our carbines were 

i giant fingers. 


ing to the ground, tripped up 
werful jungle threads, and the sound of the 
muttered imprecations, 
lowed, seemed in 
the awful stillness 
of the forest night 
a shout. 

‘At length I con- 
sidered it safe to 
halt, and the weary 
Indians gladly 
threw down their 
burdens. For the 
remainder of the 
night we had but 
little rest, reclining 
for the most part 


was relieve d 
every hour instead of two, aS was our custom. 
Dawn broke at last, and for @ time we were 
annoyance from the Indians 
Vivid flashes of forked light- 
ning,preceded by warm gusts of wind, illuminate 
i . heavy drops of rain 
fell, and then the storm burst in all its fury—@ 
fect hurricane, the most dreaded enemy of the 
forest and its dwellers. To the woods i 
disaster. Giant trees are uprooted, and in the 
space of a minute thousands of them are tossed 
about like so many wisps of straw. ‘When the 
storm broke ‘Anderson and I, who had gone some 
little distance from camp, rushed back. Even 
as we reached it whole trees were torn up and 
thrown down around us. 
some giants that had already 
ground, w ich would shelter us from falling tim- 
ber. For an hour the tempest raged, and the 
whole forest resounded with the noise of destruc” 
tion. The trees creaked and swayed, 
and fell." Weird animal noises—probably made 
by monkeys, which are terribly afraid of these 
visitations—the wails and moans of the Indians ; 
the screech of parrots, ‘and huge 
macaws all contributed to the appalling din. 
Many small birds took refuge near our shelter, 
several small animals crept in among us, and a 
full-grown chameleon also joined our party- 
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The carrier's junele sleeping- 
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When the tornado had finished our confiding 
friends of the jungle slipped off into the disturbed 
labyrinth, and soon the songs of the birds, the 
croaking of the frogs, and the hum of the insects 
told that 


their packs 
course, it being necessary to make a wide d. tour 
to pass around 
unfriendly tribe of Indians. 


the territory occupied by the 

we were not 
yet out of the 
danger zone I per- 
mitted our men to 
retain their ammu- 
nition and sent 
forward two 
machete - men and 
another arme' 
Indian to act as 
scouts. On every 
hand for several 
miles we met with 
evidences of the 
terrific storm 
through which we 
had passed. The 
jungle was blazed 
with a track of 
fallen timber and 
uprooted trees 5 occasionally we would come 
across dead birds, and once 
strictor was seen pinned to the ground by @ 
branch which had crushed the reptile to 4 
pulp. 

Late in the afternoon we again reached the 
creek upon which we had been camped the pre- 
vious night, but I judged we must now be some 
twelve miles to the north of the inhospitable 
settlement, and did not anticipate any trouble 
from the inhabitants. We made a comfortable 
camp on the banks of the little stream and, taking 
the usual precautions against surprise, turned in 
night’s rest. Early the following 
morning we resumed our original course towards 
the Ucayali and made good progress, the Indians 
working with @ will in their desire to get out of 
the hostile territory. 

Considering out of the danger 
zone I recalled the issue of ammunition made to 
the Indians, for when one’s party is so out- 
numbered by these aborigines the only safe 
method is to act uP to the old Western adage, 
which proclaims t Indian 
is a dead one.’ By previous experience the 
men knew that should the count of the ball- 
cartridges be short severe punishment would be 
meted out to them. 
enforcing this tule, I found that two cartridges 


place. 
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had been retained, and in the interests of disci- 
pline, and to prevent a recurrence of the act, the 
delinquents were compelled to undergo the “ tree 
embrace ” during the whole of one night. There- 
after they were careful to preserve even the empty 
shells when authorized to fire, and thus I was 
able to keep a careful tally on their cartridges 
and had no fear of our own rifles being turned 
against us. 

Three days after crossing the small tributary 
we came upon the broad waters of the Upper 
Ucayali, and selecting a suitable spot we went 
into camp and formed a base from which to 
conduct our observations. The maps of the 
great Pampa del Sacramento, which I had 
closely examined in the Geographical Society’s 
office in Lima, disclosed two large mountain 
ranges lying between the Huallaga and the 
Ucayali, but although we spent some ten days 
in exploration work in this vicinity we were not 
rewarded by locating them. Several small 
creeks or streams were met with flowing into 
the big river, and in places high ridges 
were crossed, but the mountains and I rge 
waters traced on the charts, I am con 
vinced, only existed in the minds of the early 
topographers who were responsible for the 
maps. 

Satisfied at length that no good purpose could 
be served by remaining longer on the Ucayali, 
we prepared for our return across the pampa to 
the Huallaga River. I calculated that by taking 
a more northerly course we would strike the 
river close to Putante, where our raft and 
provisi ns were awaiting us. As we should not 
be detained en route by our photography, all of 
this having been accomplished satisfactorily, I 
looked forward to completing the trip within 
nine days. The Indians were in high glee at 
the prospect of a quick and safe return to their 
own territory, and the remainder of the party 
were no less anxious to come again within reach 
of the main waterway down which we proposed 
to drift to civilization. 

When we reached the territory where we had 
reason to believe the hostile tribe resided, the 
greatest precautions were taken against being 
surprised. Two of our most trusted Indians 
were always kept in advance as scouts, and only 
twice was the presence of any strange Indians 
Teported upon. 

The history of this trek is a series of 
days all much alike. In some places the 
undergrowth was extraordinarily dense; in 
others it almost disappeared, when our “ foot- 
slogging” abilitics proved of value and we made 
good headway until within thirty-six hours of 
our destinations 
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That afternoon we were busy 


Signs of preparing camp, the Indians cut- 
Coming ting palm-leaves with which to 
Trouble. erect a shelter, when suddenly 


the faint sound of a tom-tom 
reached our ears. Presently, from an opposite 
direction, came the same ominous noise, and the 
Indians, who knew the significance of the signals, 
caugh! up their packs and prepared to flee. It 
took stern measures to prevent a panic, and 
then, loading them with their now light packs, 
we waited for further developments. The tom- 
toms, I knew, were gathering the braves together, 
and I concluded that already a semi-circular 
cordon had been drawn around us. The enemy, 
though only armed with bows and arrows, and 
probably light spears, would, I knew, prove 
formidable, and the exhibition of archery we 
had witnessed some weeks previously at the 
Perené Colony had imbued us with a wholesome 
regard for these savages and their primitive 
weapons. Their arrow-points, tipped with a 


powerful vegetable poison called “ urari,” were 


. deadly in the extreme, and it was imperative 


that we should have adequate cover from them. 

Hastily gathering the crowd of badly-scared 
Indians together, fifty rounds of ammunition 
were issued to each. Knowing full well what 
their fate would be if taken alive, I had no 
doubt that when the fight commenced they 
would do their best, but I fervently wished that 
I had not been so sparing with the cartridges in 
the past, and had given them more practice. 

We made our way at right angles in a northerly 
direction into a particularly thick clump of trees, 
near which was a large pool of slimy water. 
This I considered to be a good spot to make a 
stand, and, giving the order, we rapidly felled 
several trees and dragged them into position. 
The Indians worked with their machetes as if 
possessed, and in a short time we had a neatly- 
constructed laager built, under which we were 
protected from all sides. Our baggage and the 
Indians’ packs were then arranged around the 
walls, over which, in a kneeling position, we 
could shoot with ease and accuracy. 

‘Tom-toms are eerie thirgs at any time, but 
when heard in the jungle, when one is behind a 
hastily-improvised laager with but four white 
men to rely on, the sound fills one with awe and 
a full knowledge of the seriousness of the 
situation. I imparted final instructions to the 
natives while we worked feverishly on our little 
fort, and that being completed, we divided up 
our forces so as to command the situation on all 
sides. It is the custom of Indians to approach 
in a fan-shaped formation, relying on their flank 
and rear movements while making a false attack 
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from the front. Choosing the spot where I felt 
sure they would make their real assault, I took 
Henderson and five of the natives. Coates, with 
another three, held the opposite side, while 
Dunne and Holbrook with the remainder were 
detailed to the front and rear. 

The dogs, scenting danger, became greatly 
excited, and it was necessary to secure them to 
the barricade to prevent them rushing out. Our 
favourite dog, Napoleon, a pure-bred collie which 
I had brought with me from England and had 
trained to detect and attack strange Indians, 
was particularly anxious to «ngage the enemy, 
and I was forced to muzzle him, as well as two 
others who would persist in barking furiously. 

Darkness descended, and behind our little 
barricade we waited in silence for the attack we 
w:re confident would come before dawn. A fire 
was, of course, out of the question, and we 
contented ourselves with sardines and crackers, 
which we ate standing at our allotted posts. 

The tom-toms had long since ceased their 
monotonous beat, and the silence of the jungle 
was intense. As Indians do not like making a 
tush in the dark, I felt fairly confident it would 
not be until the early hours of the morning that 
they would attempt to molest us. Still, in the 
jungle, there is considerable truth in the old 
adage as to it being always the unexpected that 
happens, and so, throughout the long and weary 
night, we remained at our stations, straining our 
eyes to pierce the black depths beyond the open 
space which surrounded us. Waiting and 
watching for a jaguar or boa to present them- 
selves as a subject for a cinematograph picture 
is trying enough, but to stand inactive, awaiting 
a rush from a horde of savage Indians, is a 
nerve-racking occupation. 

At intervals during the long night I made the 
rounds of the little laager, and on each occasion 
found our men keenly on the alert. Our 
attitude of defence had considerably allayed 
their fears, and their confidence grew as they 
became more acquainted with the situation. 

As the approach of dawn was signalled by the 
grey streaks in the east, I made a final tour of 
the fort and warned each Indian to be in readi- 
ness, and to hold his fire until ordered to 
shoot by the white man in charge. Contrary 
to expectation, however, no sign of the hostiles 
could be seen ; and when, after waiting until the 
light was sufficiently strong enough to enable 
us to detect the slightest movement in the 
immediate vicinity, nothing could be observed, 
I decided to loose three of the dogs and send 
them out as scouts. The deadly silence of the 
night did not, I felt sure, portend anything 
favourable. The Indians, wily in the r tactics, 
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had no doubt observed our preparations for 
defence and had, consequently, changed their 
plan of attack. I anticipated an ambush, and 
was convinced that as we broke camp and came 
into the open they would precipitate their long- 
deferred assault. 
Napoleon, an Airedale _ terrier 
What named Bo, and another of the 
Happened pack were loosened, and on the 
tothe Dogs. order dashed into the jungle. 
For the first few minutes we 
could see them running around through the 
trees, their noses to the ground and their tails 
wagging with excitement as they endeavoured 
to pick up a scent. Thinking to encourage 
them, I vaulted the barricade, and, carbine in 
hand, made my way towards them. I had gone 
but a few yards when Napoleon, raising his 
head, gave tongue and disappeared in the under- 
growth, followed by the other two dogs. The 
next moment came a short, sharp yelp, quickly 
followed by another. Calling to’ the dcgs, I 
ran for cover, and had just cleared the stockade 
when half-a-dozen arrows whistled around us 
and embedded themselves in the barricade, the 
vibration as they struck telling only too plainly 
the awful velocity with which they sped on 
their deadly errand. A couple of minutes later 
one of the dogs came tumbling in over the logs, 
and the absence of Napoleon and Bo was evidence 
of the deadly aim of the Indians. 

After the first flight of arrows all was again 
quiet for nearly half an hour, and then Coates, 
observing some brown forms dodging from tree 
to tree in the direction of our fort, opened fire 
on them. Immediately there followed another 
shower of arrows from three sides of the laager. 
Some passed harmlessly overhead, while others 
found their billets in the packs and sheltering 
logs under which we knelt. Our Indians, after 
their first baptism of fire, behaved splendidly, 
and the volley which we poured into the jungle 
from every point of our laager must have 
intimated to the hostiles that victory for them 
could only be dearly bought. 

The slightest movement on the part of any of 
our men was the signal for a display of their 
archery. Once, cautiously, I lifted my hat on 
the end of my carbine, with the crown just 
showing over the stockade. Half a minute later 
two arrows pierced it at different angles, and a 
shout went up from the attacking Indians as 
they saw what they thought was the disastrous 
effect of their marksmanship. 

With an occasional volley fired into the jungle 
at random we repeatedly succeeded in drawing 
their fire, my object being, if possible, to exhaust 
their supply of arrows before we came to close 
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quarters. From close observation of the number 
of arrows in a flight I judged the strength of 
the enemy to be about seventy-five, and was 
convinced that in a rush we could, from behind 
our defences, account for at least half of that 
number before they reached the barricade. 

Suddenly a shout from Dunne of 
“ Here they come, Cap. !” advised 
me that the moment was at hand. 
A volley rang out from the side 
where Dunne and his men were 


The Battle 
in the 
Jungle. 
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would suffice to hold the savages in check, and 
was therefore greatly surprised when, with a 
shower of arrows to signal their approach, they 
again burst from their cover and came at the 
stockade yelling like so many fiends. 

Again our rifles and carbines rang out, and 
several of the Indians fell, but the remainder 
came on. The automatics, however, kept up a 
perfect hail of lead, and when within twenty 
feet of our defences those who were free of 
injury turned and fled. Henderson, exuberant 
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stationed, and almost immediately afterwards 
we were engaged on all sides. Between the 
jungle fringe and our laager was a cleared space, 
fully sixty yards across, which the savages had 
to pass. Henderson and I accounted for three 
of the enemy before those attacking on our side 
had covered half the distance, and the remainder 
beat a hasty retreat. 

The attack had been simultaneous, and so 
was the retreat. Making my way around the 
fort, I counted the bodies of eight of the enemy 
who had suffered for their temerity, while 
Holbrook stated that another three had been 
carried off wounded. 

I anticipated that the dearly-bought lesson 


at their defeat, foolishly rose and waved his hat 
above his head. I shouted to him to take cover, 
but, alas! the warning came a second too late. 
Even as I yelled at him two arrows had been 
dispatched on their deadly mission, and one, 
passing under his upraised arm, penetrated his 
shirt and grazed bis body. 

Cursing his foolhardiness, I ripped his thick 
flannel shirt off and bathed the wound with a 
strong antiseptic. The wound itself was a mere 
scratch, extending the breadth of his side. At 
first he was inclined to make light of his mishap 
until he suddenly remembered the deadly nature 
of the poison used by the Indians to tip their 
weapons. With remembrance came_ horror, 
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and the poor fellow’s face turned ashen as he 
ejaculated, “Good heavens! Not that; not 
that awful death!” 

I finally induced him to lie down and compose 
himself, pointing out that, as a medical man him- 
self, he ought to remember that a fever, which he 
was likely to work himself into, would but aggra- 
vate the wound, and accelerate the action of the 
poison, if there were any. 

For the next hour we anxiously waited for 
the Indians to make a move, but no sign came 
from the jungle, and I surmised they had aban- 
doned all hope of successfully attacking . our 
defences. 

Releasing two of the dogs, I sent them out to 
draw the fire of the enemy if any lurked in the 
vicinity. At first the hounds ran about sniffing 
at the still, brown forms which lay in grotesque 
positions all over the cleared space. Then, 
encouraged by my voice, they dashed into the 
jungle, but returned in a few minutes wagging 
their tails and without showing any signs of 
alarm. 

Assured that the Indians had retired from the 
immediate vicinity, Coates and I, taking two of 
our men and a couple of dogs each, reconnoitred 
the position. By the tracks they had left, and 
the bloodstains which could be seen here and 
there on the undergrowth, it was evident that 
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of those who had escaped several were wounded. 
We trailed them until there was no longer any 
doubt that they had abandoned their attack, 
and then we returned to camp. 

Satisfied that for the time being all danger was 
passed, we soon had a fire going and enjoyed 
a good breakfast. Henderson had sunk into a 
troubled sleep, and on being awakened com- 
plained of shooting pains in his right side in the 
vicinity of his wound. I induced him to drink 
a cup of hot coffee, and then, suddenly struck 
with an idea, he started up, exclaiming, ‘“ The 
leeches !_ Why on earth didn’t I think of them 
before?” 

At first we were afraid that delirium had set 
in, but he quickly explained that in the stagnant 
pool of water, which lay close to the laager, 
there would probably be leeches, and if they could 
be secured and applied to the wound the action 
would minimize the probability of blood- 
poisoning. 

Under his direction we four whites bared our 
legs and stood knee-deep in the slimy water, 
and in a few minutes had a sufficient supply of 
the horrid blood-suckers for aur purpose. These 
were immediately applied to Henderson’s side, 
and then, after preparing a light litter on which 
to carry him, we broke camp and made for the 
Huallaga. 
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Thirty-six hours later we came out upon its 
muddy banks and welcomed it like a long-lost 
friend. .One trouble we had to contend with 
was that we were not sure whether we were 
above or below Putante, where I had instructed 
the Indians to wait with the raft. The Indian 
village of Putante was, I had estimated, full 
six days’ travel on the “ flowing road” from the 
mouth of the Tulumayo, and we had reason to 
believe that we were not above it. Henderson’s 


“ After preparing a light litter on which to carry him we broke camp.” 


condition being far from satisfactory, it was 
decided to go into camp for the night and send 
search-parties up along the river bank in the 
morning to sce if any signs of our bogadores 
could be discovered. The Indians constructed 
a lean-to shelter, under which we placed the in- 
valid, and made preparations for our up-river 
journey. h 

The river at this point formed a series of curves, 
and we had not been travelling for more than an 
hour before, on a sand-bank, we found evidence 
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of acamp. There was charred driftwood, which 
from its smell and appearance we judged had 
been recently used for cooking, and a closer 
search revealed three empty sardine-tins, with 
portions of the fish still adhering to the sides. 
This told us that our men were not only in the 
vicinity recently, but were down-stream from us, 
which would make travelling easy. The dis- 
covery of the tins, moreover, told us something 
less pleasing —that our stores were being broken 
into. We consequently 
returned to camp, and 
the machete-men were 
set to work cutting 
suitable timber for a 
small raft. 

By this time poor 
Henderson was in a 
high fever and the 
wound was greatly in- 
flamed ; it was obvious 
that the poison had 
penetrated his system. 
At times he would lay 
in a state of coma and 
then awake in terrible 
agony. Twice his 
heart-action grew so 
weak that strychnine 
had to be injected ; 
his arm swelled to 
twice its normal size, 
and paralysis attacked 
his lower limbs. 

Early the following 
morning, theraft being 
completed, we packed 
our cargo on it,madea 
shelter of palm-leaves 
to cover the sick man, 
and poled out into mid-stream. The current 
here was exceedingly strong, and the little raft 
was tossed about in the many eddies like a cork. 
Just before dusk, on rounding a bend, we saw 
ahead our other large raft, tied up on a small 
sand-bank on the opposite shore. With difficulty 
we steered and paddled our craft towards it, and 
an Indian, taking a big risk as we passed it, 
jumped out and succeeded in landing on the 
other raft, to which he quickly made us fast with 
the liana he carried. 


(To be continued.) 


A Persistent 
Stowaway. 


By A. D. GROCPER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. EB. WIGFULL. ° 


An amusing account of an irrepressible Irishman who, trying to travel free, was put off a ship 
time and again, only to bob up once more in most unexpected fashion. 


q ) ee steamship and railroad companies 
in the United States are harassed by 
the ever-present stowaway and 
“hobo.” No matter how vigilant 
the officers and guards may be, 
these individuals will invariably run the gauntlet 
and secrete themselves on board a vessel or train. 
A stowaway on board a liner has the best of his 
overland colleague, the “‘ hobo,” for the simple 
reason that he cannot be thrown off along the 
line when found and has also many more hiding- 
places at his disposal. For a fee to some member 
of the crew he may, at times, be stowed away 
in their quarters until after the tickets have 
been collected, which duty is usually performed 
immediately after leaving the pier, by the 
purser taking one side of the ship, with an assis- 
tant, and the freight clerk and an assistant on 
the other. The ship is then “combed,” so to 
say, from bow to stern and from boat deck to 
keelson in search of undesirables bent on “ beat- 
ing their way” from one part of the globe to 
another. 

When a stowaway is discovered before the 
ship has reached the open sea, a boat is lowered 
and the man is forthwith placed on shore. It 
often happens that the passengers will hastily 
come to his rescue by taking up a collection 
sufficient to reimburse the company for his 
passage. 

Many stowaways are willing to work their 
way, while others have no such intention. When 
discovered at sea a stowaway is taken before 
the captain, in whose hands his fate rests. He 
is usually given in charge of the first officer, 
chief engineer, or chief steward until the next 
port is reached. Some feign sickness, or actually 
refuse to work, knowing they are secure from 
being put ashore or thrown overboard; but a 


few days in irons, on bread and water, soon 
brings them to their senses, and they will meekly 
holystone the decks, paint ship, or shovel coal 
in the bunkers, as requested. 

All commanders of vessels do not mete out 


“punishment alike to those trying to cheat their 


respective companies ; while some are very bitter 
towards the culprit and show no mercy to 
stowaways, others deal with them more leniently. 
Formerly, even the barbarous practice of keel- 
hauling was resorted to, which consisted of 
tying the victim to a rope leading under the keel 
of the ship from one side to the other, and then 
dragging the unfortunate man right under the 
vessel. Such drastic methods, however, have 
been relegated to times long past ; nowadays it 
is a criminal offence to subject anyone to such 
inhuman treatment. 

The persistent stowaway of whom I write 
was a man who succeeded in eluding the vigilance 
of the quartermasters stationed at the gangway 
of the steamer Mariposa, then owned and 
operated by the Oceanic Steamship Company 
of San Francisco, with Captain H. W. Hayward 
as master. Captain Hayward had a reputation 
for gruffness, and was a strict disciplirarian as 
well as a capable navigator. 

We left San Francisco, our home port, one 
afternoon in October, 1890, bound for Australia, 
vii Honolulu, Hawaian Islands; Tutuila, 
Samoan Islands ; Auckland, New Zealand ; and 
Sydney, New South Wales—a total distance of 
over seven thousand miles. The next morning 
a red-headed stowaway, originally hailing from 
the Emerald Isle, was found in the coal bunkers 
by one of the assistant engineers. He gave 
the name of Pat Murphy—and he certainly 
looked it. He said he was a steamship fireman 
by occupation, whereupon the captain consigned 
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“Paddy got on board by climbing hand over hand up the ship's stern line.” 


A PERSISTENT STOWAWAY. 


him to the fire-room to work for his board and 
keep until we reached Honolulu, where he was 

iven to understand that he would be put ashore. 

‘hat did not worry Paddy one iota, for he was 
on his way, at any rate, and with plenty to eat 
he cared not. He was a typical happy-go-lucky 
Irishman, a good worker, and the life of the 
“ black squad.” 

Before reaching Honolulu the chief engineer, 
Harry Fletcher, spoke to the captain and inter- 
ceded in his behalf to allow him to stay on board, 
for he was an exceptionally good fireman and 
one of his own men was sick and incapacitated 
from work. The captain was obdurate, however, 
and determined to put him ashore. Upon reach- 
ing the dock, Paddy walked joyfully down the 
plank with a few dollars and some clothes to 
tide him over, contributed by his fellow-workers 
onboard. Aftera stay of eight hours we resumed 
our voyage, heading south into the tropics fcr 
the Samoan or Navigator Islands, another seven 
days’ run. No sooner were the then King 
Kalakaua’s islands miles astern than the same 
Pat Murphy appeared on board for another little 
jaunt at the expense of the company ! 

When the captain was apprised of his presence 
on board he was very much chagrined at the 
fellow’s nerve, and once more sent him to the 
fire-room ; so Paddy was on time to take his 


regular watch and had not missed a meal, still - 


maintaining his true and correct course for 
Sydney. 

Arriving at the largest island of the Samoan 
group, Tutuila—which was then under the 
suzerainty of the German Government—and 
having no business with any of the ports, we 
merely stopped the engines for a sufficient length 
of time to exchange the mails with a little German 
sailing sloop that lay in wait for us. As the 
sound of the ship’s whistle reverberated through 
the beautiful, thickly-covered tropical foliage 
on the island, swarms of natives in canoes were 
soon seen coming from the island towards us 
laden with curios, fowl, fruits, and flowers to 
sell. Directly they were alongside First Officer 
Hart, who already had Paddy in his clutch, 
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hustled him over the side and deposited him in 
one of the canoes with the red-headed natives. 

No sooner was he in the canoe than Paddy 
grabbed two cocoanuts and banged them 
together to break them. A native seized him 
by the arm and argued with him, apparently 
asking him what he was trying to do. 

“Why, I’m going to live wid jer,” replied 
Paddy. “ Yes, I’m going to live wid jer.” 

After ten minutes’ stop we were once more 
under way for New Zealand. As we gazed our 
last at Paddy in the canoe being taken ashore, 
we thought it was “all up” with his hopes of 
getting to Australia. But we did not know 
Paddy. After five days’ steaming to Auckland 
and four days’ to Sydney, imagine our surprise 
to see Pat Murphy sitting on the Union S.S. 
Company’s dock, at the foot of Margaret Street, 
waiting for us! He had managed, it appeared, 
to stow away on one of the Kaiser’s men-o’-war 
which left Samoa the day after he was put ashore 
and went a direct course to Sydney, which we 
did not, so he beat us in the race. He grinned 
at our skipper on the bridge when we reached 
the dock and saluted him, but in return received 
only scowls. 

Before our day for departure this same Paddy 
wrote a note to the captain, expressing his 
thanks for the “lift” he had given him across 
the Pacific to Samoa, and calmly stating that he 
was going to take another little trip on the ship, 
to see a brother in New Zealand ! 

Captain Hayward was furious at the fellow’s 
check, and gave his four quartermasters strict 
orders that if Paddy was found on board again 
the stowaway would be arrested and them- 
selves summarily discharged upon reaching San 
Francisco. Despite all precautions, however, 
Paddy got on board the night before sailing by 
climbing hand over hand up the ship’s stern 
line. He was stowed away in the firemen’s 
fo’c’s’le until we reached Auckland, and went 
ashore in disguise, lingering just long enough 
at the foot of the Queen Street wharf to give 
the astounded captain a hearty laugh and yell, 
“JT made it, Cap. ; I made it!” 


a 


‘Washing-day in Japan—Alll clothing is ripped to pieces before being washed, dried on a board, and then sewn together again. 


Housekeeping in Far Japan. 
By Mrs. JANET B. McGOVERN. 


A bright little article describing the experiences of a lady who set up housekeeping in a village 
in remote Satsumaland, where the porcelain comes from. No white woman had ever been 
seen there before, and everything the “honourable barbarian” did was a source of amazement 


to the inhabitants, while she herself got not a few surprises. 


HE foreign resident in Japan whose 
housekeeping experience has been 
limited to the “port towns,” or 
} even to those cities in the.interior 
where the customs of Jjinsan (honour- 
able barbarians) are to a certain extent under- 
stood, is practically as ignorant of the con- 
ditions existing in the remote parts of the 
Island Empire into which the “ barbarians ” 
have not yet penetrated as is one who has 
never set foot in Japan. My own pride in the 
knewledge which I believed to be mine of 
“things Japanese”—gained from a_ year’s 
residence in Tokio and Yokohama, with short 
visits to Kyoto, Nikko, Kamakura, and similar 


tourist resorts—suffered a rude and somewhat 
precipitous fall when search for “local colour ” 
led me to a part of Japan into which no foreign 
woman had previously ventured. It was not, 
however, until circumstances decided me to 
remain for some length of time in remote Sat- 
sumaland and to attempt to set up an establish- 
ment of my own that I realized to the full 
the depth of my ignorance concerning the customs 
of “ untouristized ” Japan. i 

Satsuma is in the extreme southern corner of 
Japan, a section associated in the minds of 
foreigners with the porcelain and pottery manu- 
factured there, and in the minds of the Japanese 
themselves with the turbulent and one-time 
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politically dominant “Satsuma clan.” To the 
geologist the chief interest of this part of the 
country is the rather remarkable series of volcanic 
mountains and islands, of which Sakurajima, 
with its three craters still active, is the most 
famous. To the archeologist the attraction 
of Satsuma lies in the ancicnt monuments of 
a prehistoric people—the most ancient monu- 
ments yet found in Japan—and the pottery 
and spear-heads which may be unearthed, 
together with crumbling skeletons. 

Kagoshima, under the constant menace of 
the ever-smoking and rumbling Mount Sakura- 
jima, is the only city in Satsuma district, and, 
except for a few missionaries and teachers in 
the Government schools, there is no foreign 
population even there. It is, however, not until 
one penetrates by basha (wagon}—the only mode 
of conveyance—into the country behind Kago- 
shima that one realizes what absolute isolation 
from one’s kind means, or what a gulf, so far as 
manners and customs are concerned, still yawns 
between the Anglo-Saxon world and that of 
those sections of Dai Nippon still unaffected 
by foreign influence. 

In the village which was my destination, some 
twenty odd miles from Kagoshima, I arrived 
bone-aching and weary from the long drive in 
the narrow-seated, springless basha. Here I 
found that I was the first foreign woman upon 
whom the inhabitants had ever set eyes. This 
meant, of course, that men, women, and children, 
not only in the village, but for miles around, 
left whatever they were doing and flocked to the 
“ hotel,” where I had temporarily sought refuge, 
in order to get a glimpse of the setojin (foreigner). 
I soon found that at the hotel there was no 
po sibility of even comparative privacy. The 
“ bathroom” was a shed open on two sides, 
surrounded by a staring crowd, and when a 
Tequest for a sponge bath in my own room, as 
a substitute for the public bath, was made, 
I was informed that no water could be brought 
into the room, as the honourable tatami (floor 
covering) would then be in danger‘of “ being 
made wet.” I was shown a stone basin at the 
edge of the open veranda outside my room, 
where I would be allowed to take a cold sponge 
bath, if I really preferred that to the honourable 
hot one which had been prepared for me in the 
bath-house. Realizing the futility of making the 
oer-san (landlady) understand that it was privacy 
I wished—a desire inconceivable to the Japanese 
of the interior—I decided to look next day for 
a house in which, during the length of time that 
I expected to be in the village, I might live 
with greater hope of escaping publiccuriosity than 
would be possible were I to remain at the hotel. 
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My determination to set up an 


Where establishment of my own was 
Walls Have strengthened during the night, 
Ears. when I realized that the doors 


of my room, as in all rooms in 
Japanese hotels, consis ed of nothing more 
substantial than sliding paper panels, that it 
was impossible to fasten these in any way 
against intruders, and that knocking, on the 
part of men-servants as well as of women, before 
entering a room was a custom unknown. Also, 
it was forced upon my consciousness that the 
crevices between the pancls of the screen door 
were sufficiently large for peerirg black eyes 
to take note of every movement of the setojin 
within her own room. 

When, through the medium of one of the 
Japanese teachers of English in the village school, 
who kindly acted as interpreter, it was made 
known that I wished to rent a house and engage 
a servant-maid, there was not the ready response 
on the part of either landlords or servants that 
I, who knew the poverty of the village, had 
anticipated. I learned that both landlords and 
servants stood in fear of the seiojin, landlords 
because seiojin were said to be dirty—it was 
whispered that they actually did not even take 
off their shoes when they came into the house— 
and servant-maids because “ hairy barbarians,” 
who ate beef and bread, and could not speak 
the language of the children of heaven, would 
be capable of any atrocity. 

At last, however, a house which had already 
been “ desecrated ” by being occupied for several 
months by an American gentleman—the teacher 
of English in the Middle School—was put at the 
seiojin’s disposal, with profuse apologies on the 
part of the landlady for the marks on the fatamt 
of the former senset’s (teacher's) chairs, tables, 
and bedstead. No Japanese in Satsumaland uses 
in his own house any furniture other than a few 
zabuton (mats for sitting on, or rather kneeling, 
for the Japanese never sit, even on the floor), 
a fouton (quilt for sleeping), and a tray for 
serving meals on the floor. Such “ furniture” 
naturally Icaves no marks cn the padded straw 
mats. Foreign furniture docs, hence as a tenant 
the foreigner is distinctly non grata, except in 
the few Japanese houses in the larger cities which 
are furnished “ foreign style.” This “ forcign 
style” usually consists of red plush or tapestry 
chairs, as uncomfortable to a foreigner as to 
a Japanese, and of walls covered with gaudy 
chromo-lithographs of forcign scenes and fo eign 
women. The schools and public buildings of 
Satsumaland have already reached this plush 
chair and lithograph stage of evolution; the 


private residences, fortunately, have not. x 
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T was told of the eccentricities of the former 
householder. It seemed that he objected to the 
bathroom of the house, which, like that of the 
hotel, had consisted of a tub, with a charcoal 
heating attachment, in an open shed in the garden. 
He had accordingly built a bathroom adjoining 
the house, closed in on all sides, which one entered 
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conceal his deformity, consequently was never 
willing to appear without them. That he had 
not hung gohei (strips of white paper, symbolic 
of clothing and food, offered as sacrifice to the 
gods of the old Shinto faith) before the image of 
the earth-god in the garden was comprehensible, 
seeing that he was a barbarian, but the oer-san 


The interior of a Japanese hoose—Note the entire absence of furniture and the sliding panels 


viding 


by a door that could be locked from within. Yet 
why, the villagers demanded, all this seeking of 
privacy on the part of the honourable bar- 
barian? Had he been deformed, they could 
have understood why he was ashamed of his 
body ; but no, he seemed straight and sound. 
Perhaps he had his clothes cunningly made to 


had done it for him as she would do it for me, 
for not only was the barbarian under her 
pro‘ection as long as he—or she—remained in 
the oer-san’s house, but the house itself and the 
grounds needed protection—presumably all the 
more because of a seiojin tenant, but this the 
oer-san delicately refrained from mentioning. 
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The question of residence being 


' The settled, there remained that of 
| Servant the servant to be solved. The 
Problem. convenient word amah, univer- 


sally used and understood in 
Yokohama, Tokio, and the other Japanese 
towns in which I had been, to signify woman- 
servant, was, I found, in this sense wholly in- 
comprehensible in Satsumaland. Amah here 
means a nun; ammah—the pronunciation is 
only very slightly different—means a shampooer. 
Nuns, I was told, there were none in the village— 
indeed, in all Japan there are now only a few 
Buddhist nuns—but a male shampooer was placed 
at my service! When I finally made it clear that 
the sort of amah I meant was the woman-servant 
for whom I had previously inquired, I was told 
that the only two women in the village who had 
the courage to enter the service of a seiojin were 
respectively 
a widow forty 
years of age and 
a girl of eighteen, 
the latter the 
daughter of a fish 
monger who 
needed money. 

I preferred the 
widow of forty, 
and engaged her. 
She promised to 
begin work early 
next morning, but 
when morning 
came no widow 
appeared. Later 
in the day came a 
messenger saying 
that the widow 
was very sorry, but 
her relatives would 
not permit her to 
work for a seiojin. 
As the woman was 
of middle-age, and 
I understood had 
no immediate 
family, I wondered 
who the “rela- 
tives” were and 
what was their 
right of juris- 
diction in the matter. I was informed that 
as the woman was a widow, her nearest male 
relatives — cousins, I believe, in this case— 
had authority over her. That any woman, 
whatever her age, should have authority over 
herself or her own actions would be as unheard-of 


“A sa't pedlar in rural Japan—He is wearing a waterproof coat made of grass. 
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in Satsumaland as would be the presumption of 
a wife who dared to walk by the side of her 
husband, instead of following humbly several 
feet behind one who is here literally “ lord and 
master.” 

I was faced with the alternative of being my 
own “ chief cook and bottle-washer ” or engaging 
the fishmonger’s daughter. One glance at the 
native stove (schering), and another at the 
primitive sink, decided me in favour of the 
fishmonger’s daughter. This young lady assured 
me that she knew how to cook, so I asked her to 
enumerate some of. the dishes with which she 
was familiar. Unagi meshi (rice and eel, a 
delicacy highly esteemed by the Japanese), she 
replied, proudly. Asked what else she could 
prepare, she mentioned another kind of fish and 
rice cake ; still further pressed, she mentioned 
yet another kind of fish. That anyone able to 
afford the luxury 
of rice and fish 
should want any- 
thing more, or 
even consider the 
possibility of other 
dishes, seemed to 
her inconceivable. 
Having no‘iced 
pedlars hawking 
sweet potatoes 
in great baskets 
slung across their 
shoulders, I asked 
the maid if she 
were not able to 
cook these pota- 
toes. Shame- 
facedly she hu-g 
her head, and 
murmured, 
“Sukoshi” (v 
little). At the 
time I wond-red 
why she should 
hesitate to ac- 
knowledge her 
ability in this 
dec ion; it was 
not until after- 
wards I learned 
the fact that 
sweet potatoes are 
considered by the Japanese — especially those 
who have not. come into contact with 
foreigners—as the most plebeian of foods, eaten 
only by the poorest, who cannot afford rice. 
So strong is the prejudice against them that in 
other parts of Japan they are called Satsumaimo 
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foreign barbarians—the 
three meals of the day were 
supposed to be identical, 
rice, fish, and tea appearing 
at each, and denominated 
respectively asa-gohan 
(morning rice), hiru-gohan 
(noon rice), and yu-gohan 
(evening rice). That even 
a “barbarian” should 
prefer a greater variety, or 
should desire different food 
at dinner from that eaten 
at breakfast, was incom- 
prehensible. Another 
idiosyncrasy on the part of 
the seiojin not easily ac- 
counted for, even after the 
preparation of foreign food 
had been introduced into 
the ménage, was the prefer- 
ence that food be served on 
the table in vessels other 
than those in which it had 
been cooked. 

All cooking utensils in 
Satsuma are of baked clay, 
as is the schering, a small 
earthenware cube, with a 


The Japanese “ greengrocer""—A\Il vegetables are 
peddled from door to door in rural Japan. 


(the food of Satsumaland), as the 
people of Satsuma, from their 
sullen, domineering manners and 
reputed admixture of Korean 
blood, are not popular in other 
sec:ions of Japan, where instinc- 
tive courtesy and light-hearted 
merriment are characteristic of 
the people. In Satsuma, however, 
sweet potatoes are called Kara-imo 
(the food of China), China being 
a country particularly detested by 
the people of Satsuma, as well as 
by those of other parts of Japan. 
I soon found that 

A Limited with my maid—as 
Menu. I have since 
learned to be the 

case with other Japanese servants 
unaccustomed to the ways of 


The kitchen—Cooking is bres on a tiny charcoal stove, and the handmaid 


loes her kneeling. 
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depression in one side for holding charcoal, 
the one fuel used in this country for either 
cooking or heating. The schering is placed 
on the floor, and both cooking and previous 
preparation of food are carried on by the cook 
while in a kneeling posture, with feet curiously 
turned in, an attitude impossible of imitation 
by one not “to the manner born.” Both dish- 
washing and the washing of clothes are also 
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been cautioned by foreigners long resident in 
the country not to send my clothes to a public 
laundry. Hence I procured, as I supposed, an 
outfit sufficient for laundry work, and inquired 
of my maid if she understood the washing of 
clothes. She assured me that she did, that she 
was an ichiban sentakuya (first-class laundress). 
As to her being first-class I was dubious, but 
her assurance satisfied me that the clothes would 


At the well—This is a favourite meeting-place with the women, who exchange much gossip 
while drawing water and washing clothes, 


performed by women while ‘on their knees, this 
being for the Japanese, apparently, the most 
natural and comfortable position. 

In my own small establishment the cooking 
problem solved itself more satisfactorily, cer- 
tainly with less disastrous results, than did that 
of laundry work. On account of the many skin 


diseases prevalent among the Japanese, I had 
Vol, xxxvi,—18, 


be at least passably laundered, consequently 
I calmly went on with my writing. In a few 
moments I was interrupted by the maid’s enter- 
ing the room where I was sitting. In one hand 
she held a blouse of mine, the other she extended 
with a request for hasami (scissors). Inquiring 
her need of the latter, I learned that she intended 
ripping my blouse to pieces before washing it. 
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Children with their baby charges waiting to catch a glimpse of the “honourable barbarian.” 


She was astonished at objections on my part 
to such a proceeding. I found out that the women 
of Japan invariably rip their own kimono 
(clothing) and that of their husbands to pieces 
before laundering it, the laundry process con- 
sisting of washing the separated pieces of cloth, 
and, while still wet, stretching them upon a board 
todry. When dry the pieces are stitched together 
again, no ironing being required. 

Laundry day is, generally speaking, rather 
a festive occasion with Japanese women. A 
numb>r gather at a neighbouring well, and there 
rip, wash, and dry kimono as they exchange 
gossip. Indeed, a “tale of the well” is a 
colloquial phrase expressive of contempt for 
trivial and untrustworthy gossip, for these 


Japanese Rebeccas gossip at the well as they 
draw water, as well as on the days they 
wash kimono. 
My maid’s perplexity as to how 
The she was to wash clothing without 
Wonderful first ripping it to pieces was 
Bed. equalled only by her perturba- 
tion as to what disposition she 
was to make of my bed during the day. When 
this article of furniture, sent by freight from 
Yokohama, arrived, it taxed the ingenuity of 
several men of the village to put the different 
parts together and to get the bed into position. 
The maid watched with wondering eyes, then 
came to me in distress, asking how she was to 
manage to take the bedstead apart every 
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morning and put it together again every- night 
without assistance. Also, she informed me that 
the mattress was too large to go into the todana 
(cupboard where Japanese bedclothes are kept 
during the day). Could the mattress be cut, or 
must a larger todana be built ? When told that 
the bedstead and mattress were to remain in 
position during the day, she seemed to consider 
this a gross indelicacy, for throughout Japan 
fouton (padded quilts on which the Japanese 
sleep, and with which they cover themselves) 
are carefully concealed in the fodana from the 
hour of arising to that of retiring. Also why 
the oku-san (mistress) should require two sheets 
was equally puzzling to her, as the Japanese 
never use more than one, and that a very narrow 
strip of unhemmed muslin. 

That bed of mine is the wonder of the place. 
Callers come, ostensibly to see me, but actually, 
as is very obvious, to see the bed, and also my 
rocking-chair, the first ever brought into the 
village. In order to get a glimpse of the setojin and 
her queer belongings children climb over or, 
by breaking branches, peer through the tall 
thick hedge of tea plants surrounding my garden. 
It is supposed to ensure privacy, but in 
reality does not, for whenever I glance at the 
hedge I usually see just above it a double row 
of staring, unwinking black eyes, those of the 
children who have climbed to the top of the 
hedge, and those of the younger ones strapped 
to their backs. Here and there lower down I can 
detect other pairs of eyes staring through the 
less dense parts of the hedge. In spite of their 
greater stolidity in some respects, the people 
of Kagoshima, and Satsuma district generally, 
share with the Japanese of other parts of the 
empire the common characteristic of curiosity. 

When I go out in the street the usual form of 
greeting from those whom I know is, “‘ Where are 
you going?” The same query frequently greets 
me from those whom I do not know. From all 
classes and ranks this question comes ; officials 
of city and school ask it, as do humble salt and 
vegetable pedlars. To stop for a moment at 
post-office or shop means that a crowd imme- 
diately gathers. The bolder of these press close 
behind me and, surreptitiously as they suppose, 
endeavour to touch my coat, skirt, or veil. 
Mine is the first foreign woman’s clothing they 
have ever seen. Men’s clothing—‘‘ European 
style,” as it is called here—is familiar to them, 
because in the schools, even in remote villages, 
teachers are supposed to wear foreign clothing 
during school hours. Japanese women, however, 
still cling to the picturesque kimono and obi (wide 
sash) and go hatless. 

Of all articles of my clothing it is obviously 
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my hat and veil that attract most attention. 
Because of the stares that greet me whenever I 
appear outside my own door, I at first always 
wore a veil, despite the inquiries of my maid as 
to why I did so, feeling this some slight measure 
of protection against inquisitiveness. Noticing, 
however, that whenever I was thus dressed I was 
followed by a greater crowd than ever, and that 
the children and schoolboys pointed to the veil 
and exclaimed “ Omikaki,” Linquired the meaning 
of this word. I was told that Omikaki meant 
“second wife.” This was explained to me with 
many apologies for the discourtesy of the children 
who had uttered the remark, and protestations 
that their elders knew better than to consider 
me a second wife, even though I did wear a veil. 
I was puzzled. I saw nothing insulting in the 
term “second wife.” I did not happen to be 
one, but only wondered how the report could 
have been started in the village that my husband 
was a widower at the time that I married him, 
also what the association was between wearing 
a veil and being considered a second wife. It 
is only recently that I have learned that “ second 
wife” in Japan does not mean a woman who has 
married a widower, but rather one who is not 
legally a wife at all. Of such women there are 
many in this country, but to-day they do not go 
veiled. It may be that in olden days they did, 
otherwise it seems difficult to understand why the 
fact of wearing a veil should, in the interior of 
Japan, stamp a sezojin woman as being a “‘ second 
wife ”—in the less complimentary sense of that 
term. 

The point of view of the interior Japanese 
regarding veil-wearing is the more surprising when 
one remembers that in most Oriental countries 
the wearing of a veil on the part of a woman is 
considered an indication of modesty, and with 
many Oriental women of the better classes going 
veiled in public is obligatory. This, however, 
is but one of the many surprises that at every 
turn meets one in Japan, especially in those 
sections as yet little affected by foreign influence. 
To say that Japan is a land of contradictions is 
a platitude, but it is absolutely true. 

For example, because Japanese servants ask 
almost daily—some of them actually daily—to 
go to the bath, and because public baths in this 
country are so many and so cheap, I had just. 
made up my mind that Japanese servants are the 
cleanest in the world, and that the race is one 
with whom cleanliness is next to, if not equal 
with, godliness, when an investigation into the 
condition of utensils in the kitchen, and of the 
disposition of refuse and other domestic matters, 
made me realize that in many respects they are 
the least clean, and that they have the most 
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elementary ideas of the fundamental principles 
of sanitation and hygiene. 

This conviction has been strengthened during 
a recent attack of typhoid—brought on through 
lack of knowledge of the necessityof drinking only 
boiled water in a country where sewage is dis- 
posed of in so primitive a fashion as is the case 
here. The nurse whom I engaged, a hospital 
graduate from the city of Kagoshima and ‘“‘ mem- 
ber of the Red Cross,” I was assured, refused to 
sponge me or, indeed, to put water to my body 
at all during my illness. Cleanliness is not for 
the sick in this country, nor fresh air either. 

The people, including trained nurses, and even 
many physicians, have an ineradicable prejudice 
against “night air,” believing it to be extremcly 
injurious to the well, and even more so to the ill. 
Consequently the amado (wooden shutters) are 
tightly closed at night, and no means is provided 
either for ventilation or for the escape of charcoal 
fumes from the hibacht (porcelain heating-stoves, 
without chimneys, placed upon the floor). With 
this state of affairs prevailing it is little wonder 
that tuberculosis demands the pitiably large toll 
that it does each year. 

One of the difficulties which the 

Unwanted unsophisticated se‘ojin householder 

Guests. in this country meets is what dis- 
position to make of the numcrous 

families of kittens and puppies left at his — or 
her—door. The prejudice of the people, said 
to have been instilled by Buddhist missionaries, 
is against the taking of any life. This, unfor- 
tunately, does not restrain them from the most 
shocking tortures practised upon dumb brutes, 
including cats and dogs, afterwards abandoned 
to die slowly in agony. So long as life does not 
leave the body under the hands of the torturer he 
believes that he will escape the curse that would 
inevitably follow the most mercifully-inflicted 
death. Even the more humanely-inclined will 
take new-born kittens and puppies to some 
deserted house or far-away hill-side and there 
leave them to die of cold and starvation. When 
a foreigner first moves into a neighbourhood, 
puppies and kittens without number are left on 
his doorstep, in the belief that he will either 


adopt them or take upon himself the curse of 
killing them—a belief that is usually justified. 
After adopting one family of dogs, I decided that 
I had no alterna.ive but a chloroform sponge for 
the others. In thus putting painlessly to death 
either cats or dogs I can get no assistance from 
any servant. All believe that I will be cursed, 
both in this life and hereafter, by the spirits of 
the kittens and puppies I have saved from the 
lingering death of starvation and torture. The 
spirits of cats, I am told, are more vindictive 
than those of dogs. 

Quaint superstitions of every kind are inter- 
woven with the life of the people here, and meet 
one at every turn. A few days ago I remarked to 
my maid upon the great amount of rain we had 
had during the preceding week. She replied that 
it was no wonder the Emperor had sent the rain, 
since the people of the country had recently 
made complaints against the Ministry, and the 
Ministry was the mouthpiece of the Emperor ! 

Of all matters connected with the servant- 
problem in this country, however, the most 
difficult is to meet the demands of etiquette in 
reproving a servant, or in dismissing her. Direct, 
straightforward dealing is so little understood 
here that if one thing is said another is supposed 
to be meant. If fault be found with one thing, the 
real fault is supposed to lie in another direction. 
If a maid is to be dismissed, she is not frankly 
told wherein her fault lies, but rather that the 
mistress has heard that the maid’s mother (or 
some other relative) is ill, and therefore requires 
her services at home, consequently the mistress 
can no longer deprive the honourable invalid of 
the comfort and consolation of the presence of the 
honourable maid. 

Just now I am hoping each day that my present 
maid will ‘‘ give no‘ice ”—which here always takes 
the form of succumbing to “‘ serious illness, which 
incapacitates for work.” Only thus will my 
Anglo-Saxon conscience be spared the dilemma 
of ludicrous falsehood on the one hand, and, on 
the other, of outraging the conventions of 
society in a country where etiquette and long- 
established custom are paramount to every other 
consideration, 
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MEN 
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OCEAN 


TRAGEDY. 
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Being the history of the last voyage of the barque “ Veronica”’—as terrible a tale of mutiny and 


murder on the high seas as has ever been related. 


It was the Author who was chiefly responsible 


for bringing the mutineers to justice, and he here sets forth the whole strange story of his 
connection with the affair, from the moment when he first set eyes on the mysterious “five men 
in a boat" to the closing scene at the Liverpool Assizes. 


Wwyhw hg connection with the tragic history 
ly ,) I of the barque Veronica began at the 
IMA point where I first met the large 
GY BQ boat containing five men and bearing 

= no ship’s name. The reader must 
therefore go back to the year 1902 and imagine 
himself, under a scorching sun, on board the 
Liverpool steamer Brunswick, just anchored off 
a low, sandy island lying near one of the most 
unfrequented parts of the coast of Brazil, and 
which was only a few years before named by me 
“Cajueira.” This island was totally un- 
inhabited save for a half-caste Indian and his 
wife and family, whose duty it was to look after 
a warehouse my company had erected on the 
island for the storage of rubber, cotton, hides, 
and other products of this part of Brazil, prior 
to their shipment to Liverpool by the regular 
steamers of our line. 

The pilot who brought us to our anchorage 
informed me, to my great surprise, that five 
men had landed on the island on Christmas Day, 
and that they had been hiding in the bush the 
night before. He thought they were pirates, 
he said, and not “ Ingleses,” so I was naturally 
curious to see them. Just after the anchor was 
down, and while I was busy in the saloon getting 
manifests, etc., ready for the authorities—who 
sent officials in a steam-launch one hundred and 


thirty miles to examine the cargo—one of my 
officers informed me that a number of ship- 
wrecked men were alongside in their boat and 
wished to come on board. On consent being 
given, a tall, stalwart man, attired only in a 
pair of old drill trousers and an under-shirt, 
and with face, neck, and arms burnt to a brick- 
ted by the sun, made his way into the saloon, 
leaving his companions outside. After con- 
siderable questioning by myself and the officers 
of the Government, we elicited from him that he 
was the second mate of a Norwegian barque, 
whose name he did not seem to remember 
clearly, though he thought it was something like 
Veronigo. The vessel was burnt at sea on 
December 5th. He and his companions escaped 
in one boat, and the captain and the rest of the 
crew in another. They left the ship in a hurry, 
as she was in flames fore and aft, and took with 
them only one small breaker of water and eleven 
biscuits, on which they had subsisted for eight 
days. Needless to say, they had suffered 
severely from thirst and hunger during that 
time. 

I gave orders to the chief steward to see that 
the castaways got something to eat, and accord- 
ingly food and clothes were served out to them 
and they were berthed among the crew, with the 
exception of one man, a mulatto, who said he 
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was the cook of the burnt ship and wished to 
be berthed separate from the rest of his com- 
panions. His request struck me at the time as 
being peculiar, but it was granted. As he could 
speak good English, I sent for him next day, 
together with the man who acted as spokesman, 
who said his name was Gustav Rau, and 
‘questioned them further concerning the loss of 
their vessel. The cook, although speaking 
English well, allowed Rau to tell the whole 
‘story, which was corroborated by William 
‘Smith, A,B. Rau’s narrative ran as follows, 
cand was told throughout in a curiously hesita- 
iting manner. . 


‘Their -vessel, which they now said was the 
ibarque Veronica, of St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
was of about one thousand five hundred tons 
burden, and left Biloxi, Ship Island, Mississippi, 
U.S.A., on October 20th, 1902, with a cargo of 
lumber, bound to Montevideo, River Plate. 
After sailing she met with adverse winds, which 
retarded the voyage considerably. Shortly after 
clearing the Florida Straits yellow fever broke 
out among the crew, and one A.B., Gustav 
Johansen, died, others narrowly escaping a 
similar fate, as they were all more or less ill. 
After making very slow progress, owing to head- 
winds and bad weather, the main topsail-yard 
carried away close to the slings. The chicf 
mate, Mr. Macleod, who was aloft directing 
Tepairs to the yard, fell to the deck, together 
with Smith. The mate was killed outright, and 
the seaman Smith received severe injuries to his 
head, which was still bandaged. 

This story was told with every appearance of 
suffering and privation, and the men expressed 
themselves as most grateful for the kind treat- 
ment accorded them on board the Brunswick, 
saying that they were willing to assist in the 
loading and unloading and other duties of the 
vessel. Smith’s head, which was very badly cut, 
was re-dressed, and they went to work with a 
will and did good service, working amicably 
with the rest of the crew of our vessel. 

It may be as well at this point to give my 
Teaders a description of the castaways. Gustav 
Rau, their leader, was a powerfully-built and 
very muscular man of perhaps thirty-two, 
standing nearly six feet high, with a low fore- 
head, sunken eyes, and heavy, protruding jaw ; 
his whole appearance indicated a man who 
would be a tough customer to handle. William 
Smith was an inoffensive-looking Dutchman, 
with blue eyes and fair hair; Moses Thomas, 
the mulatto cook, was a slightly-built, decent- 
looking young man about twenty-five years of 
age, The other two—Otto Monson and Henry 
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Flohr—were mere boys, Monson being only 
eighteen years old and Flohr nineteen. 

After I had heard the men’s story and dis- 
missed them it occurred to me to examine the 
boat in which they had escaped from the burning 
vessel. I was very much struck with her 
appearance. She was a double-ended whale- 
boat, carvel built, and I noticed that she had 
been very carefully caulked. Not a leak of 
any kind showed itself—a very unusual thing 
in ships’ boats. She was well rigged, with 
mast, gaff, and boom, good mainsail and jib, 
and wire backstays and forestay well set up. 
Everything told the sailor of thirty years’ 
experience that the boat had not left the ship 
in a hurry, and, although the men had said that 
she was nearly on fire when they launched her, 
I could discover no sign of fire having been 
near her. Altogether my inspection of the 
boat—which bore no ship’s name—made me 
somewhat suspicious, and strange ideas as to 
the real character of the men I had befriended 
disturbed my mind. As we were in the prosaic 
twentieth century, however, and the days of 
“ Treasure Island” were long past, I dismissed 
the curious notions that had come into my 
head as wild and visionary. Nevertheless, I 
loaded the old revolver which always hung in 
my cabin, and resolved to keep my own counsel, 
and one eye open, in case of emergencies. 

Nothing of importance occurred during our 
stay at Cajueira. I had the boat hoisted on 
board and well lashed, and we sailed from the 
island on January 2nd, 1903, the survivors of 
the Veronica having landed on Christmas Day, 
the twenty-fifth, and. come on board the 
Brunswick on the twenty-eighth. 

Ten days after leaving Cajucira Island we had 
the Island of Palma, one of the Canaries, in 
sight. It was a peaceful and beautiful Sunday 
afternoon, and I was enjoying a siesta in my 
cabin. Lying there, more than half-asleep, I 
was suddenly startled to sce the mulatto cook 
of the Veronica creeping stealthily into my 
cabin, looking to right and left like a hunted 
fugitive. His appearance was extraordinary, 
and instinctively I gripped my revolver, but at 
sight of this action the mulatto fell upon his 
knees and, with tears streaming down his face, 
besought me to save him, as his life was in 
danger. His manner was impressive, and, 
rising to my feet, I closed the cabin door and 
sternly bade him tell me what was the matter. 
When he had calmed down somewhat he again 
begged for my protection, and upon being told 
that I would look after him, uttered these 
startling words :— 

“Captain, the Veronica was set on fire by 
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those men you have on board, after they had 
murdered Captain Shaw, the first and second 
officers, and four other men!” 

The sentence fell upon my ears like a thunder- 
clap. My first thought was that the man was 
mad, but then I thought of my own suspicions, 
and decided to hear him out. Locking the door 
of the cabin to guard against intrusion, I 
made him sit down. As it was Sunday after- 
noon, I knew that no one would come 
near me until dinner-time—six o’clock—and 
I asked him if anyone had seen him come to 
my cabin. 

“No, sir,’ he replied. “They were all 
asleep, otherwise I could not have come; they 
would have killed me first, for they are constantly 
watching me. What determined me to tell you 
everything was that last night, when it was 
very dark, Rau came skulking into my room 
when I was asleep. There were two cooks and 
a steward in the same room, and the chief 
cook woke up and shouted, so Rau went away, 
apologizing, but I firmly believe he came to kill 
me and make his secret safe.” 

Thomas then related to me the following 
amazing story. 

The Veronica sailed from Biloxi, Ship Island, 
Mississippi, U.S.A., on October 20th, 1902, 
under the command of Captain Alexander Shaw, 
a quiet, deaf, and rather infirm man of kindly 
disposition. The chief officer, Mr. Macleod, 
was quite a young man ; the second mate, whose 
name the cook could not call to mind at the 
moment, was also a young man, and the rest 
of the crew were mostly Germans and Dutch- 
men, twelve all told. The only Britisher was 
an Irishman called Paddy Doran, and according 
to the cook it was mainly the continual friction 
between Paddy and the German, Gustav Rau, 
which led to the awful tragedy that happened 
later. 

It appears that the Irishman had a habit of 
boasting that he was the best sailorman on board, 
which always annoyed Rau, and they had come 
to blows over the matter more than once, Rau 
invariably coming off second best, and the chief 
mate generally siding with Paddy. One night, 
somewhere about the 8th of December, 1902, 
and in the middle watch, Rau had a conversation 
with Smith and Flohr, during which he said that 
he had heard the captain and mates plotting to 
throw them (the crew) overboard. He thought 
that to avoid this they had better kill the captain 
and officers and also Paddy, who was on the look- 
out on the forecastle head. Rau ordered Flohr to 
go up the starboard ladder on to the forecastle 
head, and get behind Paddy and knife him. 
Flohr—who, it will be remembered, was only 
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nineteen years of age—cried, and said he could 
not do it. 

“T can’t bear to see a pig killed,” he stam- 
mered ; “so how can I kill a man?” 

Thereupon Rau and Smith went up on the 
forecastle and said to Paddy, “ Can you see the 
North Star, Paddy ?” 

The Irishman, evidently quite unsuspiclous, 
stooped down to look aft under the foot of the 
foresail (the ship was steering south and the Pole 
star would be right astern). As he stooped Rau 
struck him a tremendous blow with an iron belay- 
ing-pin, felling him to the deck, but the Irishman 
was very tough, and he tried to rise and grapple 
with his cowardly assailants. Numbers told, 
however, and he was speedily rendered senseless. 
Rau and Smith then threw him down off the 
forecastle head and thrust him into a paint- 
locker on the port side. The mate, having 
probably heard some commotion forward, came 
along the deck, shouting, “ Where’s the man 
on the look-out ?” 

“ He was here a minute ago, sir, and wanted to 
fight me,” answered Rau. 

The mate, while looking round for the missing 
look-out man, was struck on the head with the 
belaying-pin, but in the scuffle which ensued 
Smith received several blows on the head from 
Rau in mistake—hence the wounds which I had 
dressed when the men first came on board the 
Brunswick. Young Monson now joined in the 
unequal combat, and the mate was finally killed 
and his body thrown overboard. The villainous 
Rau then led the others aft, where Flohr, who 
had already chased away the man at the wheel, 
was keeping guard armed with a belaying-pin. 

When Rau reached the after-part of the house 
on deck which formed the cabin, he saw the 
captain—who had probably been disturbed and 
had come on deck to see what was the matter— 
standing with his back to the compass, looking 
up at the sails. The scoundrel thereupon threw 
the iron belaying-pin at the commander, striking 
him on the body. He fell forward, whereupon 
Rau drew a revolver and fired at him five times, 
wounding him severely. Captain Shaw managed, 
however, to crawl away into the cabin. The 
second mate, aroused by the shooting, ran out 
of his room, when he was shot at twice by Smith. 
Back he went into the cabin, shouting, “ Captain, 
I am shot!” 

The mutineers then held a consultation, and 
came to the conclusion that it would be best to 
barricade the cabin doors in order to prevent 
the captain and second mate getting out and 
perhaps paying them back in their own coin, 
as the captain was known to have a rifle in 
addition to his revolvers. They therefore took 
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the doors off the mate’s and second mate’s 
rooms, and nailed them over the cabin doors, 
thus effectually imprisoning the two wounded 
officers. Next the villains turned their attention 
to the cook, who had fastened himself in his room, 
which was in the alley-way,thinking his last hour 
had come. Rau shouted to him to come out, 
but he would not, though he afterwards did so 
upon Rau promising to spare his life if he would 
make them some coffee. Directly he appeared 
Rau pointed his revolver at him, and would have 
shot him, but he was stopped by Smithy who said, 
“Don’t shoot the poor cook; he has done 
nothing.” Rau then ordered the cook to make 
them some strong coffee, and meanwhile the 
murderers went forward to where poor Paddy 
Doran was lying grievously wounded in the paint 
locker. He begged piteously for water, but was 
killed without mercy and thrown overboard. 

They next had coffee, and having finished, 
fastened the cook up in a sail locker in the for- 
ward house. Then, going aft, they nailed deal 
ends, part of the deck cargo, over all the ports 
or windows of the house on deck, to prevent the 
captain and second mate shooting at them. 

It is uncertain how long the two officers were 
locked up in the cabin without food or water, 
but probably about three days. At the expira- 
tion of this time the mutinee s went aft, climbed 
on top of the house, and opened the skylight, 
calling to the captain to come and speak to 
them. The second mate appeared and said the 
captain was too ill to come out; but they insisted, 
and the poor captain, whose plight might have 
moved the pity of. demons, tottered out of his 
bunk. 

“What have I done that you should shoot 
me?” he asked. ‘‘ Had you told me there was 
anything wrong I would have put it right. 
Spare my life for the sake of my wife and 
children, and I will take you into any port you 
like.” 

He showed them the wounds he had received 
and offered them his gold watch for a drink of 
water. Smith, who seemed to have more feeling 
than the rest, went and fetched him some water, 
and the captain gave them a pair of parallel 
rulers, a chart, compass, and binoculars. 

Now came the crowning deed of this human 
fiend, Rau. He went to the cabin and proceeded 
to let the captain out, saying they would not 
hurt him. As they opened the doors the second 
mate walked out, whereupon Rau shot at him, 
but missed, and the mate jumped overboard. 
He kept swimming after the ship until the 
murderers shot him in the water. 

Flohr was then told to kill the unfortunate 
captain, who was standing in the alley-way with 
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sight he had just witnessed. 

“Shoot him quick,” said Rau, “ or the next 
bullet in my pistol is for you!” Flohr fired 
three times, but missed, whereupon Rau fired 
and killed the captain on the spot—surely a 
merciful release from the hands of these dreadful 
brutes. His body was thrown overboard, and 
Rau assumed command of the vessel. 

The mutineers, although in possession of the 
ship, knew not what to do. One thing was 
certain—they could not remain on board, in 
case a passing steamer or other craft might 
speak them and find out what had happened. 
They therefore determined to take to the big 
boat, learn off a story by heart to account for 
their flight, and trust to be picked up or to reach 
land somewhere. 

Unfortunately for themselves, two of the 
crew, Gustav Johansen and Alec Brano, the 
former a Swede and the latter an East Indian, 
could not remember the story concocted, and 
were reluctant to attempt learning it. The 
ar~-villain Rau therefore made up his mind 
the . they must die, and both were shot by Rau 
and Flohr and their bodies thrown overboard. 

Flohr then turned his revolver on the cook, 
but it missed fire, and Thomas pleaded so hard 
for his life, with Smith on his side, that Rau 
decided to spare him—the fatal mistake which 
was destined to bring them to the gallows. 

Meanwhile, Julius Parsons, an A.B. who 
had steadfastly refused to join in the butchery, 
was made prisoner and confined in the forward 
deck-house. He tried to escape through the 
window, which was square. He got his head 
and shoulders out, and there stuck helpless. 
Whilst in this position young Monson killed him 
with a belaying-pin, and he was left there dead, 
half in and half out of the deck-house. 

The remaining men having learnt the story 
concocted by their ringleader, the boat was then 
prepared and ali kinds of provisions placed in 
her, together with masts and sails, a chart, 
compass, sextant, and patent log. Next the 
mulatto cook was ordered to chop up wood, 
which was saturated with kerosene. All the 
blood-stained clothing was placed on the top 
and the pile fired, the boat being already in the 
water. 

The miscreants waited to see if their devilish 
work had been well done, and after cruising 
tound the ship—now fiercely blazing fore and 
aft—for several hours they sailed away, and, 
steering a south-west course for five days, 
landed at the only place thereabouts where a 
British steamer would be likely to touch. Had 
the Brunswick not called at Cajueira Island just 
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at that time, and the cook mustered up sufficient 
courage to repeat his tertible story to me, the 
fate of the barque Veronica would probably 
never have been known; she would have been 
set down in Lloyd’s list as “ missing,” and that 
would have been the end of her. The survivors 
could easily have remained in that part of 
Brazil, where few questions would have been 
asked them, and it has often puzzled me why 
they ran their heads into the lion’s mouth, so 
to speak, by coming on board an English 
steamer and electing to go to England. 

“ Murder will out” is an old and well-known 
saying, and although these men did all that 
cunning could suggest to cover up their tracks, 
they were yet brought to justice without a hand 
being raised against them. 

But to resume my narrative. After the cook 
had related his astounding story, I made him 
swear that he would tell no one on board that 
he had divulged it to me, after which I got him 
quietly to his room again without raising any 
suspicion. 

I passed several sleepless nights after that, 
trying to decide upon a course of action. I had 
about two thousand loose bales of cotton on 
deck, and any small fire put to that would have 
created a blaze very difficult to put out. And 
if these murderers were capable of firing one 
ship, why should they not fire another in a 
desperate attempt to save their necks? I 
turned all this over in my mind night and day, 
and finally came to the conclusion that the best 
way to handle the matter was to keep silence 
and maintain a good watch, trusting to no one. 

On our arrival at Madeira, where we touched 
for coal and water a few days afterwards, a 
sad accident occurred on board, which, for the 
time being, gave me something else to think 
about. The ship’s carpenter, a very good man, 
who had been six years with me, accidentally 
fell into the bunker hold and was killed. This 
sad business kept me busy during my stay 
there, and I merely reported the loss of the 
Veronica by fire to Lloyd’s agents, saying I had 
five survivors on board and was taking them 
on to Liverpool. Lloyd’s agents wired to the 
owners, who instructed their representatives in 
Liverpool to meet the Brunswick and take the 
men to the Sailors’ Home on a rival. 

The chief thought in my mind was: How 
shall I hand these scoundrels over to justice ? 
I could not put them in irons, for I had none on 
board. Moveover, suppose I had called my men 
to arrest and fasten the castaways up, telling 
them that the black cook had said they had 
murdered the captain and six other men, would 
not my officers have thought, as I first did, that 
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the cook was mad? Also, very probably, as I 
had a few of their own countrymen on board 
—nearly every British vessel at that time carried 
a large foreign element among the crew—these 
might side with the mutinee s and some of us 
possibly get killed. All this I weighed in my 
mind, and I decided to keep my own counsel 
until our arrival at Lisbon. 

An incident happened between Madeira and 
Lisbon which will serve to illustrate ‘“ what 
might have been.” One evening the chief 
engineer, who had been many years with me, 
came to my cabin on the bridge to talk over 
sundry technical matters. As we were sitting 
chatting, without a moment’s warning Rau 
appeared in the doorway. My handimmediately 
went to my trusty revolver, which was lying on 
the cushion by my side, and I thought toemyself, 
“Tl have to be quick with this villain.” 

He drew back on seeing the chief engineer, 
and I asked him sharply what he wanted. He 
looked confused, and hesitated for a moment 
before speaking. 

“One of my men wants a blanket,” he said 
at last. I told him to-go to the steward and 
get one; and he went away. 

The weather at the time being warm, his 
request for a blanket was rather unusual, and 
the steward afterwards informed me that he 
did not ask for one. What did he come to my 
cabin for? I have an uncomfortable suspicion. 

I was determined, on arrival at Lisbon, to go 
on board an English man-o’-war, as it is seldom 
there is not a warship in port there. I would 
tell my story to the captain, I decided, and ask 
his advice. Imagine my disappointment, there- 
fore, when, after being in and out of Lisbon 
nearly a hundred times, and always seeing the 
friendly St. George’s Cross waving from the 
stern of some cruiser or other, I found this time 
that no warship was in port! I immediately 
posted off to H.M. Consulate, told the Consul 
the story, and produced my official log-book. 
After some deliberation—for the Consul feared 
that if the mutinecrs were handed over to the 
Portuguese authorities we should have con- 
siderable trouble in bringing them to justice— 
I agreed, as they were unsuspicious of anything 
being known about them, to take them on to 
Liverpool after having got rid of my deck-load 
of cotton. Accordingly I kept them pleased 
with the assurance that they would be well 
taken care of on arrival, and went on my way, 
calling at Oporto, where—the irony of ite 
subscription was raised for them as “ ship- 
wrecked mariners.” 

In the meantime the Consul at Lisbon had 
wired to the Foreign Office, and the police at 
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Liverpool were instructed to look out for us on 
arrival. 

I could not help noticing that Rau scemed to 
be uneasy and did not sleep well at night. He 
was very restless, and just after leaving Oporto 
I observed that he seemed anxious to be friendly 
with the black cook. The following little 
incident I saw myself. Rau, who had a razor 
in his hand, having just had a shave, was telling 
the cook that as we should be in Liverpool in 
a day or two he ought to have a nice shave, so 
as to look well on arrival. If he would come 
into a spare room in the alley-way under the 
bridge, he said, he would shave him. The 
cook, who was making a model of a ship, told 
him he would do without a shave, and would 
have none of him. Rau seemed inclined to 
use force, but when he saw I was watching him 
he went away scowling. Poor cookie! I am 
afraid, if he had consented, it would have been 
his last shave, for Rau was a desperate man. 

The other fellows seemed happy and con- 
tented, even up to their arrival in Liverpool ; 
only Rau showed any signs of apprehension. 
When the Custom-house officers came on 
board, however, he summoned up enough 
effrontery to ask them if anything had been 
heard of the captain of the Veronica and the 
rest of the crew. 

We got alongside the dock wall at midnight, 
and no sooner had we moored than a detective- 
inspector came on board. I had Thomas, the 
cook, in my cabin for safety, and took the 
inspector to him. In the officer’s presence he 
made his charges against the men, who were 
quietly arrested. Never were men so astounded. 
Instead of the comforts of the Sailors’ Home 
they found a prison cell awaiting them. Whilst 
locked up they concocted a story, which they 
told the police, to the effect that Moses Thomas 
himself had been the instigator of all the murders. 
Later on, however, Flohr told the truth and 
turned King’s evidence, and his story tallied 
exactly with that of the cook, although the two 
men were deadly enemics. 

Then came the trial, which lasted over many 
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weeks, during which time the prisoners always 
wore a composed, and sometimes amused, air. 
The appearance of the black cook in the witness- 
box, however, always aroused their anger, and 
sometimes they would hurl insulting epithets 
at him. But no amount of cross-examination 
could shake Moses Thomas’s terrible testimony. 

After over three days’ trial at the Assizes held 
at Liverpool—during which time one of the 
jurymen fainted at the recital of what, at the 
time, was called the “ Veronica Horror,” the 
trial consequently having to be partly gone over 
again—the men were found guilty. The judge 
assumed the black cap, and Rau, Smith, and 
Monson were condemned to death. A more 
ghastly and wanton case of wholesale murder, 
the judge said, had never come before him. 
Rau, when the sentence was pronounced, glared 
all round the court, as though he were looking 
for some means of escape, but at a tap on the 
shoulder from a warder he followed his accom- 
plices, Smith and Monson, below. After having 
had those men under my eye for thirty-one days 
on board ship, and then all through the long 
police-court proceedings and the Assizes, the 
curtain descended between us and they dis- 
appeared out of my ken for ever. 

Rau and Smith expiated their crimes on the 
scaffold, but young Monson was respited on 
account of his youth and is now serving penal 
servitude for life. Flohr is free, with guilt upon 
his soul, saved through his evidence for the 
Crown. Moses Thomas was sent home to his 
native Virginia, U.S.A., whence, probably, he 
will never venture again. 

In spite of their awful crimes, somewhere in 
the callous hearts of those murderous mutineers 
there dwelt a feeling of gratitude for the treat- 
ment accorded them on my vessel, for Smith, 
Monson, and Flohr, unknown to me, worked 
assiduously in their spare time on the Brunswick 
making mats. These afterwards came to my 


house, and on opening the parcel a note fell out, 
begging the captain’s wife to accept them with 
the respects of ‘the shipwrecked crew of the 
barque Veronica” | 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A Gigantic Funnel—Three-Year-Old Eggs—The Arch of Ctesiphon, etc. 


JOME idea of the immense size of the funnels 
of the great ocean liners may be gauged 
our first photograph, which depicts 
the upper portion of one of the four funnels 
of the new White Star liner Britannic 
leaving the works at Belfast. This vessel, 
at the moment of writing, can claim the distinction of 
being the latest and largest of British steamers. She is 
nine hundred feet long, nearly a hundred feet wide, and 
of fifty thousand tons gross register. Her 
funnels are sixty-four and a half feet in 
length and weigh forty-nine tons apiece. 
They have a diameter of twenty-five and a 
half feet—about double that of a London 
“tube.” The section of funnel seen in our 
photograph was conveyed to the ship’s side 
by a powerful traction engine Arriving there, 
it was hoisted bodily aboard and placed in 
position by a giant crane. These funnels, of 
course, are built of steel, and after every round 
trip ave to be painted in order to preserve 
them against the corroding effects of the 
weather and the heat 

Our next photograph depicts a batch of 
eggs on sale in the native market at Nanking, 
China. The Chinese like most other nations, 
consume a large number of eggs, but they 
have some extraordinary methods of preserving 
them, by which it is possible to keep them 
for very long periods. The writer has handled 
eggs in various inland towns of China that 
were known to be two to three years old. Like 
chose seen in the photograph, they were almost 
jet black and very hard, but nevertheless 


eatable. When fresh, the eggs are covered 
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This gigantic cylinder is part of the funnel of a new Atlanuc liner—It weighs forty-nine tons and is over twenty-five feet in diameter. 


“Surprise packets” 


with a thin coat of clay or other similar substance 
and then cooked until they are quite hard. They are 
then immersed in water for a couple of weeks or so. 
Treated in this way the eggs may be kept almost 
indefinitely. One shudders to think, however, what 
would happen if a three-year-old egg, on being opened, 
proved to be bad! A Chinese “ stink-pot,” surely, 
would have to hide its diminished head for very 
shame ! 


Chinese preserved eggs, two or three years old. They are 
quite black, but nevertheless eatable—with luc! 
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and shows a colony of wild 
bees busily engaged in 
storing their honey under a 
fallen tree. Wild bees, as 
a rule, do not make their 
hives in such an open 
fashion, so that the one 
here shown is somewhat of 
a rarity. Unfortunately, 
the industrious insects were 
not allowed to reap the 
reward of their toil, for 
not long after the picture 
was taken a bush fire came 
along and wiped out trees, 
hive, and bees. 

The largest monument of 
the human form existing in 
the East to-day, if not in 
the world, is the great re- 
clining statue of Buddha, 
near Pegu, in Burma, 
around which the Govern- 
ment have now erected a 
building with lattice steel 
pillars to protect it from the 
elements. ThisColossus was 
brought to light during the 
construction of the railway 
that runs north-east from 
Rangoon to Mandalay. 
While the permanent way 
was being banked up to 
protect the lines from 
occasional floods, the 
engineer in charge required 
for the purpose of his work 
a harder ballast than the 
alluvial deposit over which 
the line was running could 
give him. Less than a mile 
away was a tree-clad 
mound, and here, it was 
thought, suitable material 
might be found The task 
of clearing away some ot 
. the trees took but an hour 
a 1d or so, and then shafts were 


: fe ; ; = beckea fi Id probabl sunk to find the needed 
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The above photograph shows 
the courtyard of a block of 
tenement houses in an Italian 
city. Needless to say, it is 
washing-day, and the extra- 
ordinary display of “ bunting ” 
makes it appear as though the 
good ladies of the neighbour- 
hood had washed every single 
article*they possessed, or, like 
the famous islanders, made a 
living by taking in one 
another's washing. A high 
wind and a few broken lines, 
one imagines, would turn this 
peaceful scene into a pan- 
demonium. 

The striking photograph 
next reproduced was taken at 
Barongarook, in the western 
part of Victoria, Australia, 


Photo. by J. M. Arnest 
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When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over to 
his use a share in the pole lines, under- 
ground conduits and cables, switch- 
boards, exchange buildings, and in 
every other part of the complex mech- 
anism of the telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new con- 
nection. It would mean constantly 
rebuilding the plant, with enormous 
expense and delay. Therefore, practi- 
cally everything but the telephone 
instrument must be in place at the time 
service is demanded. 

Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast the 
needs of the public. It must calculate in- 
creases in population in city and country. 


One Policy 


Anticipating Telephone 


One System 


N eeds 


It must figure the growth of business 


districts. It must estimate the number 
of possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed that 
it may be added to in order to meet 
the estimated requirements of five, ten 
and even twenty years. And these 
additions must be ready in advance of 
the demand for them—as far in ad- 
vance as it is economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for the 
future and making expenditures for 
far-ahead requirements when they can 
be most advantageously made, the Bell 
System conserves the economic interest 
of the whole country while furnishing 
a telephone service which in its perfec- 
tion is the model for all the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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had gone down more 
than a yard they struck 
an enormous and fairly- 
well preserved figure of 
Gautama. In actual 
length the statue is a 
hundred and eighty 
feet, and fifty feet high 
at the shoulder The 
figure and its pedestal 
are of brick, covered 
with plaster. Since its 
discovery the plaster 
has been renewed and 
painted over, the box 
at the head and the 
finger-nails gilded, and 
the head-dress deco 
rated with glass jewels 
The statue is thought 
to be about five hun 
dred years old, but no 
one knows its history, 
no reference whatever 
being made to it in 
Burmese legends or 
traditions 

Just below Bagdad, 
on the Tigris, there 
stands a_ wonderful 
ruin known as the 
Arch of Ctesiphon— 
all that remains to- 
day of a once mighty 
city, the one-time 
capital of the Parthian 
kingdom. The ruins 
consist of an immense 
chamber, eighty-one 
feet wide by a hundred 
and fifty-four long, The remarkable “Reclining Buddha,” near Pegu, Burma—It is now being enclosed in a building to preserve 
with an arched roof it from the weather, 
in one single span of Photo. Stereo. Travel Co, 


= Ra ei Se 2 ‘ 3 ee ea, 
The arch of Ctesiphon, @ wonderful ruin near Bagdad—It is all that remains of a wonderful city, a second Babylon for size and 


magnificence, 
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Anglo-French Gold Bonds 


Yielding an Income of Nearly 5’, 


On Your Investment 


Securit These bonds are the joint and several obligation 
rity of the governments of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Republic of France. The 
ultimate security is the whole taxing power of the British and 
French governments and the financial morality of the British 
and French peoples. 


Over one half of the issue of $500,000,000 was with- 
Income drawn for investment by members of the purchasing 
group. The balance is offered at 98 and interest, yielding an 
income of nearly 514%. British Consols and French Rentes have 
usua!ly sold in normal times at prices to yield only 214¢ to 3144 


* In addition to the income of nearly 5144, each 
Conversion bond carries with it a special privilege entitling 
Privilege the holder, if he does not desire to have his bond 
redeemed at par, to exchange it at or before maturity—which is 
five years from date—for a 414¢ bond of the two governments, 
which will run until 1940, but redeemable at the option of the 
governments on and after October 15, 1930. Based on the 
yield of British Consols and French Rentes in past years, such 
a bond would have sold below 110 in only three years of the 
eighty years prior to the beginning of the present war and 
would have sold during this period as high as 126. 


Cc is The bonds are issued in convenient denomi- 
ONVENIENCE vations of $100, $500 and $1000 and in 
coupon and registered form, offering equal opportunity and 
return to all classes of investors. To offer a convenient market 
for their subsequent purchase or sale, they will be listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Their value, as a basis for loans, 
is already well established among the banks of the country. 


Interest Payable October 15 and April 15 


Make Application to any Bank, Trust Company, 
Bond Dealer or Broker 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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Photo. by) A curious “ house-boat 
the whole width, the crown of the arch being a hun- 
dred and four feet high. The edifice has a back, but 
in front is entirely open from top to bottom, dis- 
playing the whole of the magnificent vaulted chamber. 
On one side, at the same height as the arch, extends 
a kind of fagade. The whole building is constructed 
of burnt bricks about a foot square, and it is 
supposed that’ the front was originall with 
marble. Historical records show that Ctesiphon was a 
second Babylon in point of size and in the splendour of 
its palaces and princely houses. When taken by the 
Romans a hundred thousand captives and a rich booty 
fell into their possession. Later, it became the capital of 
Persia. Here Chosroes, the twenty-third King of Persia, 
lived in great style. His throne was in a palace of 
prodigious height, and so vast that it was supported 
by forty thousand silver 
columns. Its roof was 
enriched with a thousand 
golden globes, which all 
had different movements, 
and represented the 
planets and the various 
constellations. Some cen- 
turies later this wonder- 
ful palace and city was 
sacked by the Arabs, 
since when it has 
gradually decayed, all 
that remains to-day being 
this single arch. 

The curious ‘ house- 
boat ”’ shown in the above 
photograph is occupied 
by an old sailor and his 
wife, and is to be seen 
near Port Dinorwic, North 
Wales. After being much 
damaged in a storm and 
rendered — unseaworthy, 
the old craft was bought 
by a sailor, who fitted 


cased 


it up most ingeniously 
as a dwelling - place. 
The two “ port-holes ” 


are the windows of the 
kitchen and bedroom re- 
spectively, which contain 


-An old sailor bought this ancient craft and turned it into a cosy home, 


One of the big paper carp exhibited in Japan during the “ Boys’ Festival, 


(4. Leventon, 


all the comforts usually to be found in a fisherman’s 
home. All meals are taken under the awning at the 
end of the boat, and when the owner is “ in residence,” 
a flag waves gaily in the breeze. The boat is connected 
to the mainland by a wooden “ gangway,” which is a 
favourite promenade with a fine flock of hens that live 
on the upper deck of this quaint dwelling. 

The odd-looking fish seen in the next photograph is 
a Japanese paper carp, of the kind displayed all over the 
Island Empire during the month of May, when the 
“ Boys’ Festival” takes place. In Japan the carp is 
the emblem of bravery, owing to the plucky way in which 
it fights its way up-stream against a strong current, and 
the paper fish are displayed in the hope that the boys 
of the family will fight as gamely in the battle of life as the 
carp does in the streams. 


< 


which takes place every 


“THERE WAS A THUD AND INRUSH OF WATER. AND A MAN UNDER A PRESSURE OF FOU: 
ATMOSPHERES WAS SWIMMING THROUGH WATER AS BLACK AS NIGHT. 
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UNKEN 


SUBMARINE 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


Now that submarines are so much in the public eye, this thrilling story cannot fail to arouse 
widespread interest. It sets forth the experience that befell the U.S. submarine “ Diver,” which 
sank to the bottom of the ocean and could not be raised. The officer in command shot his men 
to the surface, one by one, from the torpedo-tubes, and then found himself, alone and helpless, 
immured in a steel coffin three hundred feet below the sea. What happened afterwards is told in 
the story. “It is a true experience,” writes Mr. Willey. ‘Lieutenant Breen is dead, but I 
extracted the facts of the narrative from his diary, which he gave to a friend in Washington, 
with permission to publish.” 


HE United States submarine torpedo- 
boat Diver had come to the surface 
to “ blow out,” recharge her storage 
battery, and renew her supply of 
compressed air. The first two opera- 

tions were accomplished, but as there was some- 

thing wrong with the air compressor motor, 
the last was delayed, while a machinist and two 
electricians swore over it—or under it, for it 
was at arm’s length overhead. Meanwhile 
the boat, in the awash or diving condition, ran 
along through the dusk under her gasolene engine. 

Acurious rushing sound mingled with the puff- 
ing of the exhaust, a voice high above and astern 
sang out, “Something under the bow, sir!” anda 
huge bulk of blacker darkness struck the small, 
semi-submerged craft a glancing blow fromastern, 
heeled it over a little, and bore it under. 


Lieutenant Breen, the submarine’s commander, 
Vol. xxxvi—19. 


was washed down by the inrush of water, but 
kept a grip on the conning-tower ladder and 
found voice to shout: “ Stop the engine! Shut 
off the gas!” 

Then, against that column of salt water, he 
fought his way upward until, with his face above 
the hatch again, but looking now into the black- 
ness of the deep sea, he seized the hand-hold of 
the hatch lid and pulled it down. ; 

It closed with a force that would have shivered 
anything but armour steel, and Breen, half 
drowned, fell to the floor of the handling room. 
As he raised himself, he could hear faintly, 
through the steel sides of the submarine, the 
lessening pulsation of a steamer’s screw. 

“Run down !” he gasped, while he strove to 
expel the water from his lungs, supporting himself 
meanwhile by the ladder, for the boat was rolling 
twenty degrees. ‘‘ Anything carried away ?” 
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“Seems not, Lieutenant,” answered the chicf 
electrician. ‘‘ Nothing but the auxiliary motor. 
I’ve burned it out—had my hand on the switch 
when the jar came. But we're sinking, sir.” 

“We've taken in more than the reserve 
buoyancy, surely,” said Breen, looking at the 
depth - indicator, which already marked forty 
feet. The hand moved, as he watched, to fifty, 
sixty—and more. 

“ Blow out every tank !”’ he ordered, quickly. 

The ballast and trimming tanks were emptied, 
the scanty store of compressed air being further 
lessened thereby, but though the indicator hand 
travelled more slowly, it still moved as steadily 
and inexorably upwards. ‘The boat was still 
sinking. 

“Start that motor and connect up the 
pumps!” said Breen. “ What am I thinking 
about—wasting time and air over tanks witk 
all this water washing about ?” 

“T can’t, sir,” answered a machinist from the 
neighbourhood of the engine. “ ‘The moto:’s 
soaked through. A lot came down the air-pipe 
before I could close it, and all the rest has come 
aft, too.” 

Breen’s look became thoughtful. The depressed 
engine compartment now held all the water 
taken in, and the lower half of the armature 
was immersed. A sunken submarine, with its 
main motor short-circuited by water, its 
auxiliary motor burned out, and without means 
to pump, is in a serious plight. Presently, 
however, the officer’s face cleared. 

“Man the hand-pump!” he said. “ Great 
Scot!” he added, in a half-whisper, as he 
glanced at the indicator. It marked a hundred 
feet ! 

As many men as could find room on the pump- 
brake put forth their strength, but they were 
able to force very little water out against the 
tremendous pressure of the sea. They looked 
at Breen, doubt and anxiety showing in their 
faces. 

“Out with the torpedoes !” he said, cheerfully. 
“We had a reserve buoyancy of three hundred, 
and we're carrying several thousand pounds of 
steel and gun-cotton that we don’t need right 
away. Disconnect the levers and unscrew the 
detonator !” 

Breen’s last order carried a meaning to these 
men that was reflected in their pale faces as 
they removed the starting-levers and the small 
fan-wheel which, by the torpedo’s motion, 
would bring the detonator into action. “ Any 
port in a storm,” muttered one. “ They're 
good lifebuoys at a pinch.” 

They withdrew the torpedo, always carried in 
the tube, prepared it like the others, inserted it, 
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and closed the breech; then, opening the bow 
port, they turned on the compressed air, and a 
cough, a thud, and an inrush of water testified 
that the torpedo was out. Next they blew out 
the tube, closed the port, opened the breech, 
and hauled forward another torpedo, while 
Breen studied the depth-indicator. 

“Still sinking!” he called. “Out with 
them all, quickly !”” At this moment, however, 
there was a shock and a shudder through the 
steel hull; then a bumping, scraping sound. 

““Good !” exclaimed Breen. ‘‘ We've reached 
the bottom, a hundred and twenty feet down. 
Three hundred and fifty’s the crushing point.” 

“ But we're scraping along with the tide, sir,” 
answered one of the men, “and we may go 
deeper.” 

“Then we'll find the torpedoes right above 


and after them the water in the tube. The 
boat lifted her bow to an angle of twenty-five 
degrees, but the scraping and bumping of the 
propeller guard on the bottom continued, and 
the depth-indicator told them that she was now 
a hundred and thirty feet below the surface 
and still dragging downward. Presently, at 
Breen’s order, the men at the hand-pump 
quitted their fruitless labour and joined the 
others. They looked into one another’s faces 
blankly. The licutenant’s alone showed decision. 

“ Draw lots,” he said, taking a box of matches 
from his pocket, “‘ as to who goes first.” 

“You mean last, sir, don’t you?” asked the 
engineer. “It makes no difference who goes 
first on the chance of swimming up over a hundred 
feet to find a torpedo at night, but someone must 
remain to fire out the last man, sir.” 

“JT remain,’ said Breen. ‘“ No arguments 
about that. I am the commander, and should 
have kept a better look-out.” 

“But, Licutenant,” said the other engineer, 


‘can't we shoot the boat up a slant by the 


engine ? ‘The sparkers are out of water.” 

“The conning-tower hatch would still be 
under water, and we should be far away from 
the torpedoes. They are now right above us. 
We know that much. Who goes first, now?” 

“Twill,” said one of the trimming-tank men. 
But, Lieutenant,” he added, “ we can swim up 
in two minutes, I should think, and I’ve held 
my breath for over that. But how’ll we know 
which way to swim? It’s night up there, and 
we can’t sce.” 

“If your head and stomach don’t tell you. 
let your knife hang loose by the lanyard. 
Ivll_ hang down. Swim parallel. Hold on. 


THE SUNKEN 
Keep your shoes on ’—the man was shedding 
them—‘‘ take all weights out of your clothes 
that you can. Put your coats on, all of you. 
It’s a cold night up above, and you'll need 
your coats riding a torpedo.” 

“ Good-bye, sir,” said the man. “ Good-bye, 
boys—all round. No time to shake hands.” 
He threw open the breech of the tube and 
crawled in. A comrade stood with his hand 
on the compressed air-valve ; another stood by 
the bow port lever; Breen himself was at the 
breech. 

“Take a good breath when you hear the 
breech closed,” he called in, and was answered. 
Then he slammed the swinging breech door, 
locked it, and waved his hand to his men. 
They knew the drill. 

Water was admitted at once, the bow port 
was lifted, the compressed air turned on. 
There was the usual cough and thud and inrush 
of water, and a man under a pressure of four 
atmospheres was swimming somewhere through 
water black as night, guided only by his knife- 
lanyard or the feel of his head and stomach. 

The tube was blown out, and another man 
said good-bye, crawled in, and was ejected. 
The performance was repeated again and again, 
while Breen watched the dials that told of 
depth and inclination, and listened for a cessa- 
tion of the scraping sound of the propeller 
guard. There was none, and both inclination 
and depth registers showed increase. 

He himself ejected the last man, and stood 
up, alone, in a boat a hundred and forty feet 
beneath the surface of the sea, her bow lifted 
to a height of thirty degrees from the horizontal, 
her main motor drowned and her auxiliary 
motor burned out. There was one chance in 
a million that he would be saved; but as he 
stood on the slanting floor of the navigating- 
room the hope of this one chance came to him, 
for the scraping and bumping had ceased. 

He looked at the depth-indicator, and waited. 
No; she was not rising from the lessening of 
the weights, as he had hoped for a moment ; 
the propeller guard must have caught on some 
projection on the bottom, and was holding her 
from drifting farther with the tide. This was 
proved to him presently by a new faint sound 
that came to him through the steel walls of his 
coffin—the sound of rushing water passing by. 

Soon, however, it gave way to the bumping 
and scraping ; and when, two hours later, this 
grew fainter, and finally ceased, and Breen 
again looked at the depth-indicator, he saw a 
reading of three hundred feet. He was fifty 
fathoms below the surface ! 

Breen thought of the storage-battery beneath 
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the flooring—ninety large jars of sulphuric acid, 
in constant danger from contact with that 
washing salt water—and, removing the hatch, 
he inspected it. Ile found that the last jar aft 
was six inches above the water level, and 
knowing that they were designed for an inclina- 
tion of forty-five degrees, was reassured on this 
point. Salt water and sulphuric acid are a 
bad combination in a closed compartment ; 
and the air was already bad enough from the 
fumes of smoking insulation and the leakage 
of gasolene from the engine. 

Next he looked at the burned-out motor, 
overhead in the navigating-room. It worked 
the air-compressor and one of the bilge pumps, 
the other connected being equally useless. 
Breen had a naval officer’s. knowledge of 
electricity and motors, acquired at Annapolis, 
and this told him that it would be hopeless, 
even for an expert mechanic, to attempt re- 
winding that small motor with the worn-out 
wires of the other. 

He studied the main motor, nearly buried in 
water. When dry it worked with seventy 
horse-power. It would pump out, against the 
pressure of the sea, the water that kept the 
boat down. If clear of this water it would 
dry out—in time. But in what time? Breen 
had fifteen days’ supply of food and water for 
a crew of eight, or a hundred and twenty days’ 
supply for himself. His air-supply was short 
—but suffocation is a long death. 


Two weeks later he was not singing. With 
his uniform a greasy envelope of rags and 
shreds, his face haggard, his eyes sunken from 
too close looking into the eyes of death, he 
drageed forward with bleeding hands to connect 
the motor. 

A man may be joyful at the bottom of the 
sea, shivering with cold in one garment, pro- 
vided he is hopeful. And Breen was hopeful— 
his desperate effort was a success. The motor 
began to run. It stopped the sparking, but 
did not create enough current to work the 
pump. The armature moved faster, but stopped 
short against the small resistance of the inert 
water in the induction pipe. So he turned off 
the current, overhauled and lubricated the 
pump, and waited. 

He did not enter up the log that day nor 
keep further track of time, being too much 
occupied to concern himsclf with such trifles ; 
nor did he go to sleep when the time for it came 
around. Who would sleep with a seventy 
horse-power motor dying out and_ needing 
attention, with a beautiful plant manufacturing, 
purifying, and drying air—swect, cool, life- 
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THE SUNKEN 
giving air, to be breathed by himself, and no 
other ? 

How pleasant it felt to his burning face and 
tingling fingers when he placed himself in its 
way! The world above, with its millions of 
inhabitants, had millions of cubic miles of air 
to breathe, but it was no better than his air that 
he had made himself. This thought so pleased 
him that he put it into rhyme, and sang it to 
the steel walls in the voice of a boatswain’s 
mate in bad weather. Louder he sang, and 
louder, until the music went out of his voice 
and left it a screech. 

There were a few hours of this; then he fell 
down by the motor and lay there. Only one 
sensation could he place—the odour in his 
nostrils, the astringent action that he knew so 
well. Then his position and plight came back 
to him by degrees. His last light had burned 
out. His air-plant was still working, but the 
poisonous gas was escaping. How and why ? 

Crawling aft into the stifling atmosphere 
near the motor, he found an elbow in the induc- 
tion-pipe. Securing a wrench that fitted the 
point, he removed the plug and laid it on the 
motor-bed. Then he turned on the current, 
assured himself that the motor was still turn- 
ing over, and crawled forward out of the 
fumes. 

Here he remained, and after a long time, when 
a sound as of the clapping of an outlet valve 
came to his burdened ears above the uproar, 
he shouted approval and was happy again. He 
was pumping bad air out of the boat, and all 
was well with him. He was not even hungry 
or thirsty, but after a time, when the clapping 
of that valve in the outlct-pipe had become a 
familiar sound, and his head had stopped aching, 
he felt somewhat sleepy, and as the pile of 
machinery on which he lay was a hard bed, he 
crawled aft a little, where the greasy oilcloth 
flooring was softer. He went to sleep here, face 
downwards, directly beneath the conning-tower 
and hatch. 

Presently, through his half-closed eyelids, he 
became conscious of a dim glimmer of yellow 
and grey. He opened his eyes wide and took 
in the details of the conning-tower ladder, the 
circular tower just above, and an occasional 
flickering image of the starboard deadlight mov- 
ing up and down, backwards and forwards, on 
the port inner surface of the tower, Light! 
Where did it come from ? 

Breen rose painfully to his feet, and fell down. 
The boat was in motion, pitching somewhat and 
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rolling, ever so slowly, while water still washed 
around thos» deadly jars. He rose again, 
supporting himself by the ladder. The motor, 
dimly showing in the grey light, was spinning 
rapidly, the fans were still buzzing, the outlet 
valve still clapping at regular and more frequent 
intervals. The boat was afloat ! 

Slowly the officer climbed the ladder, found 
the hatch unscrewed, unconfined from within, 
exactly as he had left it ages before when he had 
fallen half-drowned from the ladder. Exerting 
all his strength, he pushed upward, but could 
not budge it. The outlook was grey through the 
deadlights, and only as the craft rolled on did 
the occasional glimmer of yellow light show in 
front of the starboard one. 

The submarine was on the surface, but with 
the top of her conning-tower awash—all below 
it buried. Even had he succeeded in opening 
the hatch against the slight weight of water 
sliding over it, Breen would have swamped the 
boat and gone down again to another eternity. 
He lovked at the motor, buzzing noisily and 
working the rotary pump that pumped air. 

Weakly and painfully he descended and 
crawled aft into the blistering fumes to where 
he had left the T-point plug and the wrench, 
Without waiting to stop the motor, he turned 
the air pump back into a bilge pump, heard the 
gurgling sound of water that accompanied the 
last few heaves he gave the wrench, and crawled 
forward to where the air burned and choked 
him just a little less. Here he waited, listening 
to the new cadence and slower rhythm of that 
clapping outlet valve and the sound, that 
gradually ceased, of water in the pipe. Meanwhile 
the light above grew stronger, and the growing 
hope of life in his heaving breast strove vainly 
to formulate itself into words of prayer that 
would pass his cracked and bleeding lips. 

Then the buzzing of fans and motor softened, 
the rhythmic cadence of the clapping valve 
lessened and lowered, the gurgling sound of 
water ceased, and though the fans still whirled 
slowly, the pumping came to an end. The 
three thousand six hundred ampere battery 
was exhausted—but the work was done. 

Once more Breen ciimbed the ladder and 
pushed upward on the hatch, It yielded, and 
when the lifting spring was past the centre it 
flew upright. Raising his head and shoulders 
through the opening, he looked across a dark, 
heaving sea at a full moon hanging above the 
horizon. He had last seen it just a month 
before! 


The Fetish Man’s 
Downfall. 


By W. H. ADAMS, late District Commissioner, Gold Coast. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. GILLETT, RI. 


The Author writes: “ This story is quite true. 


To the best of my recollection, the events recorded 
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ml HERE was turmoil in the stricken 
G R) village. Without sign or warning 
i iF smallpox had appeared. Isolation 
, Ge¥| had proved useless. The local fetish 
=e man had carried out the usual pre- 
cautions and performed the customary incanta- 
tions, but with no result. 

Sufferer after sufferer, at the first symptom of 
the “ spotted death,” was removed to clearings 
in the forest and placed under temporary shelters 
of leaves and boughs. The narrow tracks down 
which they were carried had been festooned with 
“magic” strings, from which pieces of white 
cloth fluttered. A white fowl had been sacrificed 
before each victim, and according to all rule and 
precedent the evil spirit of sickness, propitiated 
by the blood of the fowls, should not have been 
able to smite the village further or pass the 
mag'c strings, even had it desired to do so. 

But all had been in vain. The disease was 
spreading, and the king of’ the town foresaw 
that unless some further remedy could be found 
there would be no choice but to abandon both the 
village and the sick, and to seek shelter from some 
friendly tribe for himself and the remainder of 
his people. Affairs were so serious that at a council 
summoned under the palaver tree hardly a man 
in the village was absent. 

The headmen and councillors gave their 
opinions, but no satisfactory solution was forth- 
coming, save the unwelcome one of abandonment, 
The king was on the point of announcing the 
palaver finished, when a stranger arose from his 
seat among the spectators and craved leave to 
speak. He told how he had come many days’ 
journey from the eastward, from a country that 
was ringing with the fame of a great fetish newly 
arisen. This fetish was all-powerful, and par- 
ticularly comperent to deal with such cases as 
the present. He related stories of how sickness 


had been arrested by the wonderful priest of this 
new fetish. He told of its power and of its 
grandeur, and finally suggested that, if it were 
agreeable to the king, he would at once return to 
this country and summon the man to the relief 
of the town. 

The king and the headmen, however, were 
not alogether inexperienced in the ways of such 
people, and, possessing the West African’s dislike 
to the interference of strangers, hesitated in 
accepting this offer. Moreover, the fees of this 
new fetish were, they knew, sure to be ruinous, 
and it was not until the local priest had publicly 
confessed that his god was either unable or 
unwilling to help that it was decided to fall in 
with the stranger’s suggestion. 

At last the king's linguist rose and inquired 
of the stranger the name of the great man of 
whom he spoke. 

“Yao Dwirra,” was the reply. 

“ And what expenses will he ask for coming ? ” 
further demanded the king. 

“That I do not know ; but as he is a great 
man, doubtless his expenses will also be great.” 

The king shrugged his shoulders. He saw well 
enough that it was a case of two evils, but he 
decided that it would be better to pay to the 
utmost of their ability than to be wanderers 
over the countryside. Besides, the all-powerful 
man might take pity on them when he saw their 
wretched condition, and the town might even- 
tually recover itself. 

“ Go back to the great man,” he commanded. 
“ Tell him what you have seen, and ask him to 
come and drive the sickness away. Tell him 
this is not a country where there is gold, but 
what we have we will give. Is it not so?” 

The people murmured assent, and the stranger, 
gathering together his few belongings, bowed to 
the k'ng and was soon lost to sight in the forest. 
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The council broke up. The king and the 
headmen return:d to his house, and the 
people dispersed. One man, however, a fine, 
strapping young negro, did not share the general 
satisfaction. He turned down a little path 
leading to a watercourse, his head bent in 
thought. He was so absorbed that he failed to 
notice the approach of a young girl, bearing on 
her head a large water-jar. 

“What is the matter, Cudjoe ?” she asked, 
stopping and placing the jar on the ground. 
“What is troubling you ?” 

The man looked up, and his face brightened. 
From a native point of view, she was a very 
beautiful girl. As the king’s favourite daughter 
there was great rivalry for her hand, and Cudjoe 
was one of her chief admirers. 

“T am sad, Larley, because of what has 
happened at the council,” he said. “‘ It is decided 
to call a great fetish to our help. You know the 
law ; the fetish must have whatever he demands, 
and I fear, should he see you, he will want 
you.” 

Coquetry is not confined to white maidens, 
and Larley looked down slyly. 

“ And suppose he should, what then ?”” 
asked. 

Poor Cudjoe’s heart beat fast. 

“You know, Larley,” he said, ‘‘ how I love 
you. You know you are the king’s daughter, and 
I but a hunter ; yet I love you, and my heart 
is sore when I think of this man’s coming.” 

Larley was touched. In her turn she admired 
the man before her, who was reputed the boldest 
of the hunters, as well as the best-looking man 
in the village. 

“ Cudjoe,” she whispere(, “do I not love you 
also ? And if I do, who shalltake me from you ? ” 

The words sounded as sweet to the poor savage 
as they ever did to a white lover, but, welcome 
though they were, they could not entirely dispel 
the gloom that hung over him. ‘The girl noticed 
this, and, woman-like, endeavoured to cheer him. 
When they parted his face again bore its usual 
good-natured smile. Meanwhile, the messenger 
was proceeding post-haste to Yao Dwirra, leaving 
the unfortunate king ignorant of one important 
fact—that he who had so opportunely appeared 
at the council was an emissary of the fetish man 
himself, whose spies were working in all directions 
to discover precisely such cases as these. 

It was not until the evening of the thirteenth 
day that six men appeared before the king's 
house with the news that their master, Yao 
Dwirra, was on his way to the selief of the town. 

With an arrogance befitting the followers of 
so great a man, they jeered at the humblencss 
and poverty of allthey saw. The king's dve I ny 
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they promptly requisitioned for their master, 
reserving all the best houses for their own use. 
They ordered a fat sheep to be at once killed and 
fresh palm wine to be brought from the forest. 
The local fetish man was commanded to burn 
his fetish strings and to stop all further incanta- 
tions. They roamed from hut to hut, inspectins 
the poor goods of the villagers, and ordering 
anything that took their fancy to be removed to 
the king’s house. In an hour the little town was 
in chaos, the frightened people rendering the 
most absolute obedience. When they had 
arranged matters to their satisfaction the six 
heralds departed, announcing that their master 
would arrive at break of day. 

The village was early astir, but the sun had 
scarcely risen when the roar of drums, the 
blowing of horns, and the tinkling of bells 
heralded the approach of the great man. He 
travelled with a suitable retinue. First entered 
the six men, clad in leopard skins. They wore 
conical straw hats, and carried long white wands. 
Following these came twenty men armed with 
flintlocks, then twenty more, each beating a long, 
cylinder-shaped drum, and ten more blowing on 
horns of ivory. Next marched the great man’s 
slaves, bearing on their heads the: master’s 
cooking-pots and various belongings, and another 
twenty men followed. beating metal bells tuned 
to various pitches. These were again succeeded 
by a crowd of hangers-on and dependants. 

That at first seemed to be all, and Larley, 
who was standing at Cudjoe’s side, a little apart 
from the crowd, whispered that the great man 
could either not be coming or must have marched 
past unnoticed. Cudjoe, however, was wiser. 

“No, Larley,” he said, “he is yet to come. 
See, what is this ?” 

He pointed to four gigantic negroes, who at 
that instant came in sight, carrying a long, 
shallow litter, in which to all appearance was 
a dead body, swathed in a white cloth. As they 
advanced the people who had preceded formed 
into two lines and crouched with their faces to 
the earth, while all the drums and instruments 
were silent. Behind the l'tter marched a solitary 
figure, almost nude, and painted white, bearing 
on its head a large brass bowl, in which was a 
shapeless lump of clay with a single red feather 
stuck in it. 

The swathed figure was quickly borne into 
the king's house and the door closed upon it. 
Yao Dwirra had arrived ! 

For two days no sign came from the house, 
dark and silent, but the villagers were reduced 
to abject misery. Their last state was worse 
than their first. Every house was looted, every 
sheep and fowl taken ; only those wise enough 
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to hide in time their 
most valued possessions 
had saved anything. 
An order issuedthrough 
the king had forbidden 
anyone to visit the sick 
in the forests or bear 
them food or water, 
and no further case of 
smallpox had occurred, 
which, to the simple 
minds of the people, 
secmed wonderful. 

On the fourth day it 
was announced that 
Yao Dwirra had sent 
for the king. Hopes 
ran high. Perhaps the 
great man’s errand was 
accompl'shed, and he 
would now depart. But 
the frown on the king’s 
face as he emerged 
from the interview 
dashed these hopes to 
ihe ground. Call'ng his 
people together, he in- 
formed them that the 
fetish had discovered 
the sickness to be 
caused by some evil- 
doers in the village, and 
that until these were 
discovered it would not 
depart. On the morrow 
they must all assemble, 
every man, woman, 
and child, in order that 
the guilty might be 
found and the town 
freed from the curse. 

“Therefore, to- 
morrow,’ he concluded, 
“let none be absent. 
Listen to my words.” 

His hearers showed 
but little fear. So 
miserable had their lot 
become that the ordeal 
held no terror for them. 
But Cudjoe’s fore 
bodings weighed 
heavily upon him. He 
knew well that Larley’s 
beauty would be 
coveted by their 
oppressors, and he 
sought her out in the 
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hope that he might persuade her to be absent 
from the ceremony. but his pleading was in vain. 

“TL cannot, Cudjoe,” the girl replied to h’s 
passionate appeal. ‘‘ My father has commanded 
that I should be by his side when the wicked 
ones are sought for, and I dare not disobey him. 
But, oh, Cudjoe, 1, too, fear this great man.” 

Poor Cudjoe groaned. 

“ Listen, Larley,”” he urged. ‘ To-day I crept 
into the forest. I saw the sick. They are all dead. 
It may be the curse is gone from us, and should 
you not be found to-morrow this man may go. 
Has he not taken everything we have?” 

Larley shook her head. 

‘I dare not disobey,” she said. “ Perhaps the 
curse will return, and then the people would 
kill me. But fear not,” she added, bravely. ‘‘ No 
one shall take me from you.” 

Her lover sighed. It was evident that she would 
not yiel.l, and he coul | do nothing but wait and 
hope for the best. 

The next day dawned cold and wet, but at the 
appointed hour every one was present in the 
market-place. On one side were ranged the 
followers of the priest, on the other the king and 
his people. Between them was the large brass 
pan containing the lump of clay with its single 
red feather, and by its side stood the almost 
nude white figure. 

The drums began to sound, and all eyes were 
fixed on a man who emerged from the king's 
house and walked towards the centre of the 
square. 

The famous Yao Dwirra—for it was he—was 
a small man of a peculiarly light colour, whose 
aquiline features and thin lips suggested Arab 
blood. 

Round his waist was fastened a long apron 
made of native grasses, dved brilliant colours. 
Strings of charms and beads encircled his arms 
and ankles A long chain of black and white 
shells dangled from his neck almost to the ground. 
He wore a head-dress of beads and gold nuggets, 
and a number of rings on both toes and fingers 
compleied his adornment. 

His face was quite expressionless, and his eyes, 
with the lids painted white, were closed, but he 
nevertheless advanced without hesitation to a 
seat that had been placed for him by the side of 
the brass pan. 

Lifting his hand, the drums ceased, and his 
voice, low and musical, broke the intense silence. 

“People of this town accursed,” he began, 
“this sickness is wrought by evil-doers. These 
T shall find. Let no one speak while the wonder 
is being performed. Bring forth the sacrifice.’ 

An attendant stepped forward with a large 
cooking-pot, another followed, dragging a black 


and white sheep. Its throat was speedily cut. 
and the blood poured into the brass pan. Then 
the body was dissected and thrown into the 
cooking-pot, under which a fire was lighted, and 
the contents were soon briskly bubbling. 

“‘Oh, people,” Yao Dwirra continued, “ this 
is the broth of ordeal. All now must drink before 
this great fetish.” He pointed to the lump of 
clay. ‘“ The innocent shall take no harm, but 
woe and death to the wicked. Where is the 
king?” 

“Tam here,” said the king. 

“And where is your daughter, Larley ?” 

“ She stands beside me.” 

“Tt is well,” said the fetish man. ‘“ Now let 
the king advance and stand before me.” 

He dipped a small calabash in the seething 
broth and handed it to the king. 

All eyes were fixed upon the latter as he drank 
and resumed his seat, apparently none the worse. 

The headmen then drank, with the same result, 
returning to their places unharmed. 

“The king's family will now drink,” was the 
command. 

Larley stepped forward trembling, and for the 
first time Yao Dwirra raised hisseyelids. 

She took the calabash with a shaking hand, 
and half the contents were spilled on the ground. 

Yao Dwirra smiled. 

“Not in one so beautiful shall we find the 
evil,” he murmured, politely. 

She drank, and with faltering steps returned 
to her father's s'de. 

Cudjoe rushed forwar 1] with a cry of joy and 
seized her hand. The ghost of a smile flickered 
over the fetish man’s face, and he turned and 
whispered to one of his attendanis. 

“Let the hunters now step forward,” he 
ordered. 

The chief of the huntsmen, an old, grey-haired 
negro, left the ranks, and he, too, drank and was 
unharmed. It was now Cudjoe’s turn, and Yao 
Dwirra, again dipping the calabash into the soup, 
handed it to the young man, who drank and 
turned away. Scarcely had he taken half-a-dozen 
steps, however, when, with a loud hriek, he 
clutched at his throat and fell on the ground. 
writhing in agony. Larley, screaming, sank on 
her knees by his side, and a groan of terror rose 
from the horror-stricken people. 

At Yao Dwirra’s command, Cudjoe was at 
once carried to his house, and a guard placed 
over the door. 

The hunter next in repu‘e a lvanced in deadly 
terror, his shaking limbs hardly able to support 
him, but the cup offered him was harmless. 

Of all the villagers that passed through the 
ordeal, but two others fell victims—a worn-out 
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slave, whose life was of no value, and a man, 
reputed the richest in the village, whose goods 
were known to have been hidden before the 
advent of the fetish man. 

When all had drunk, Yao Dwirra announced 
that the ordeal was ended, and that the evil 
people who had brought misfortune on the village 

. were the three who had suffered, chief of whom, 
he said, was Cudjce, the hunter. 

The drums again sounded, and the townsfolk 
d'spersed to d'scuss the wonderful doings. 

Now at last the people expected that Yao 
Dwirra would take himself off, for he had 
found out the cause of the sickness, and it had 
ceased. 

All their property was gone ; there was nothing 
to keep him. But they ha! not done with Yao 
Dwirra yet. Three things detained him. The 
property of the sick man now groaning in his hut 
was one, the beautiful Larley another. Also, his 
quarters were comfortable, and he might as well 
stay where he was till his sp'es brought him word 
of some other unfortunate town in need of his 
services. For himself. he ha no fear of smallpox. 
Should any of his followers catch it, it would be 
easy enough to say they had disobeyed him in 
some particular. 

The abandonment of the sick seemed to have 
stopped the plague, probably from the villagers 
being no longer exposed to contagion, and how- 
ever greatly the people had suffered from his 
extortion, he knew the reputation of himself and 
his fetish would be enhanced. 

On the third day after the ordeal the old slave 
died, but the other two sufferers were, so it was 
announced, somewhat betier. 3 

Yao Dwirra had sent them a draught which 
rel'eved their pain, and though unable to walk, 
they had gained a little strengih. The king was 
informed that, should they confess, the fetish 
would not demand their lives, but the pardon 
and cure of the rich man was conditional on his 
handing over the whole of the property that he 
had concealed. ‘This the unfortunate man did 
with all possible haste, confessing his imaginary 
crime, and humbly beseeching that another 
draught of the healing medicine might be given 
him. He recovered sufficiently to leave the village, 
a ruined man, but still alive. 

Larley received a summons to appear forth- 
with before the fetish, and, trembling, she was 
escorted into his presence. 

Divested of his official trappings, and wrapped 
in dark blue cloth embroidered in red and yellow 
silk, Yao Dwirra was a handsome and dignified 
man. He greeted his unwilling visitor with much 
politeness, and came at once to the point. 

“The fetish has summoned you,” he said, 
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“ with regard to this man Cudjoe. His fate rests 
with you.” 

Larley fell on her knees. 

“ How can that be ?”’ she cried. ‘‘ What has 
a poor girl like myself to give a great fetish ? 
Everything has been taken. We have no more to 
give. What have I, therefore ?” 

Yao Dwirra smiled. 

“ Have you nothing?” he asked ; “none of 
those things that girls love—no ornaments, no 
silk cloths ?. Can you think of nothing ?” 

Larley shook her head sadly. 

“I have nothing,” she repeated. 

“No, Larley,” was the answer; “ you have 
still one thing—yourself.”’ 

The terrified girl cowered under his gaze. 

“The fetish commands you to be my wife.” 

“T cannot, I cannot!” she cried. ‘‘1 love 
Cudjoe. He is to be my husband. I ask you, oh, 
great one, to beg the great feiish for him.” 

She clasped her hands, but her tormentor only 
laughed. 

“No,” said he ; “either you obey the fetish, 
or Cudjoe dies. Go, and return in two days wich 
your answer. Tell the king also that if the.man 
Cudjoe dies the sickness shall again smite the 
town. Go, I say.” 

Poor Larley made her way home, crying 
bitterly, and delivered her message, which 
reduced the unhappy king to : bsolute despair. 

To have ruined the town, to have hid one of 
his oldest friends disgraced and nearly k’lled, 
was bad enough. To have done it for nothing was 
worse. If the sickness should return, he and h's 
people would go forth, not only homeless, but 
penniless, and what sort of welcome they would 
receive from other tribes in such circumstances 
he knew only too well. 

“ There is no hope,” he told his daughter. 
“ The god’s will must be cone. Also,” he added. 
miserably, “if you do not go Cudjoe will d’e. 
It is better to live than to die.” 

“ He will not think that,” cried Larley. ‘‘ He 
would sooner die than let me go to that wicked 
man. He is brave, father ; he will understand.” 

“‘ But we are helpless,”’ the king repeated. 
“ We are in this man’s hands. If you refuse, he 
will send and catch you and take you away.” 

“ If he does, father, there is no pool too shallow 
to drown me, no cloth too weak to hang me. 
He is cold and quiet as a snake, but he knew that. 
I saw that he knew it, and it is said that Cudjoe 
is not sick to-day. Also your friend has recovered 
and left the town.” 

“It is true,” replied the king, ‘‘ but he obeyed 
the great man. He confessed and gave up all 
his goods. Besides, if you refuse the sickness will 
return. You must go.” 
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That afternoon Yao Dwirra dispatched another 
potion to Cudjoe, who, in the belief that the 
great feiish had pity on him, and had sent him 
another healing draught, drank it, and in a few 
minutes was writhing and screaming in agony. 

The news went round that he had refused to 
confess and that the fetish was punishing him. 

In the evening another draught arrived, but 
this the sick man refused to drink. His attendant 
forced open his mouth and poured the antidote 
down his throat, and quickly relief came. 

Larley duly appeared before Yao Dwirra, and 
agreed to his demands. 

“Tt is no use,” she said. ‘“ Cudjoe will die, 
and the sickness return, but I will not go till the 
fetish has forgiven him and he is well. If this is 
tefused we will die together.” 

“ And the sickness ?” queried Yao Dwirra. 

“ Tcare not ; let the sickness come,” she replied, 
defiantly. 

“ Have no fear,” he answered. “ He shall live. 
Go yourself and take him the healing water of 
forgiveness.” 

There was no sign of triumph on his face 
when Larley, bearing the medicine, left him. 
The result had been a foregone conclusion, and 
he had long ceased to keep count of cases in 
which he had triumphed by similar means. The 
report ran through the town that Cudjoe had 
confessed, and that the fetish had forgiven him. 
Further, that in gratitude for the removal of 
the plague the king's daughter had vowed herself 
to the fetish, and would depart with Yao 
Dwirra. 

The day of departure came, and Cudjoe, for the 
first time finding his guard removed, crawled out 
into the sunshine. He had been brought to the 
very edge of the grave. and was ignorant of what 
had passed, and for some time he lay blinking, 
puzzled and confused by the noise and bustle. 

He saw the market-place filled with strangers, 
and long lines of carriers stood ready by the road. 
The townsfolk, crushed and helpless, beheld their 
goods packed ready for the journey. The very 
fields had been plundered of their green crops 

A drum beat, the door of the king’s house 
opened, and the litter bearing the swathed figure 
emerged. Yao Dwirra was departing even as he 
had come. 

The drum roared again, and the almost nude 
white figure, carrying the brass pan, issued forth, 
and at his side walked Larley. The king hid his 
face as she approached him. 

“Tell the people,” she said, “it is for their 
sake I go. Farewell, father—farewell, oh, 
people!” 

“All is now ready,” shouted one of Yao 
Dwirra’s lieutenants. ‘‘ The great fetish has 
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killed the sickness, and Yao Dwirra departs in 
peace.” 

The leading files began to move, and the king’s 
face was wet with tears, for his heart yearned 
towards his daughter, but he was helpless, and 
he knew it. 

“ Beloved of the god.”” shouted a huge negro, 
“we wait for you!” 

Larley turned to go, but Cudjoe, who had been 
looking on half-dazed, suddenly realizing that 
she was being taken from him for ever, crawled 
forward and clutched her ankles with both hands. 

“Cudjoe !”” she cried, piteously. ‘Oh, you 
told me he was well. You told me he had gone, 
but now I see him. Now I will not go. Oh, 
father, help me, help your daughter! I will 
not go!” 

Her escort was furious. He kicked Cudjoe 
savcgely on the head while he tried to pull 
Larley away. Cudjoe however stouily held on, 
but the fight was unequal. Two men rushed up 
and soon pulled ihe girl away. She was hustled 
back to her place behind Yao Dwirra, and again 
the drums beat the march. 

Suddenly, without warning, all was wild con- 
fusion. The carriers came rushing back up the 
rough path that led from the village. Flinging 
their loads down, they dashed into those who were 
setting out, throwing them in‘o the utmost 
disorder, and almost upsetiing the litter of the 
sacred fetish man himself. It spun round and 
round in the press, as a straw in the grip of the 
current. 

“What is it, what is it?” cried the king. 
“Look at the people ! Oh. look, look, oh, people!” 
As he spoke there appeared a hammock swinging 
towards them at such a space that the bearers 
slipped and stumbled. Behind came a line of 
hard. lithe men, dressed in dark blue, with their 
carbines slung across their shoulders. 

A white officer in khaki struggled from the 
hammock and took a rapid survey. 

“ Stop every paih out !” he shouted. “ Catch 
that ltier. Take the guns from those men, 
knock that fellow down who is kicking the sick 
man, and send for the king.” 

The orders were obeved. A man stood sentry 
over each exit. The fi'nilocks were torn from 
Yao Dwirra’s astonished guard, and a little 
corporal, stepp'ng up to the man who was beating 
the helpless Cudjoe, drove the butt of his carbine 
into his r:bs with such force that he fell. 

“The white man ! The white man !”’ shrieked 
Larley, and she dashed forward and flung her 
arms round the officer's legs. 

“Let go, can't you?” he said  good- 
Jhumouredly. ‘‘ What's all this? Get me a 
chair, and send for the king. Here he is, I 
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suppose. Sergeant, make the people keep 
silence. Now, what is this ?”’ 

The king soon told the story of the last few 
wecks, while Larley sobbed at his side. 

“Don't be afraid said the officer, kindly. 
“ Noone shall take you away. What is this man’s 
name?” 

“Yao Dwirra,” said the king. 

“ At last, by Jove!” ejaculated the English- 
man. “ Where is he?” 

The king pointed to the litter. 

“What! That thing! Ish dead?” 

“No,” replied the king, “ but he must not 
be seen.” 

“Take him away and unroll him ; then bring 
him back here,” the officer said, and soon Yao 
Dwirra, clad in his blue robe, stood before him. 

“Yao Dw:rra,” the white man began, sternly, 
“T have long looked for you. The land cries 
out against you. Your deeds have reached the 
coast. You are arrested, and will come with me 
to Accra.” 

“And what crime have I done here?” Yao 
Dwirra asked. 

“* Murder of that slave to begin with,”’ was the 
answer. 

“And why?” said Yao Dwirra. “ Did they 
not all drink ? They all drank the broth. None 
but the evil-doers were harmed.” 

“Pooh!” said the officer. ‘ Why tell me 
such tales, Yao Dwirra ? I tell you the country 
cries out against you. Is your ceremony a new 
one? Who filled and handed the bowl?” 

“ He did,” said the king. 

“ Of course ; only a little sleight of hand was 
wanted to drop the poison in. Nothing easier.” 

“ But when they were forgiven,” said the 
bewildered king, “ they got well.” 

“J don't know what the antidote was,” the 
white man answered, “ but I can assure you that 
he will not trouble you again. Sergeant, parade 
all his carriers. Let every villager receive his 
goods again. Smash up those flintlocks. Six men 
will be left here to see that no one troubles the 
village. Yao Dwirra, you will come with me.” 

Not a muscle of the fetish man’s face moved. 
He knelt down beside the brass pan. 

“ Listen !” he cried. “ Listen, king and people 
of this smitten village. The white is stronger 


than the black. He orders your goods to be 
restored. I return them. He orders this girl 
to he let go. She is free. But tell me, king, has 
not the great god killed the sickness ?”’ 

“Tt is gone,” said the king, humbly. 

“He is stronger than I,” said the priest. 
“Still, myself he cannot touch. Lay but one 
hand on me, oh, white man, and the fetish shall 
blast you where you stand.” 

The issue was joined. White and black stared 
into each other's eyes. 

““Where is your god?” said the officer. 

The priest pointed to the brass pan. The other, 
not without an effort, stepped forward, and lifting 
the lump of clay threw it on the ground. He 


kicked it up and down till it crumbled into dust. ° 


Only the red feather lay glistening in the sun. 
Unscrewing the mouthpiece of his pipe, and 
picking up the feather, he drew it through, 
and then tossed it contemptuously on the 
ground. 

“There’s your evil god,” he said, grimly. 
“Come, Yao Dwirra.” 

The priest held out his hands, which the little 
corporal seized and tied behind him, 

“Quick march!” was the order, and in a 
moment Yao Dwirra was a thing of the past. 

Larley, the tears rolling down her cheeks, 
threw her warm young arms round the poor 
wreck on the ground. 

“Oh, Cudjoe !“ she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, Cudjoe ” 

The fate of Yao Dwirra was curious, At the 
trial— held before myself—he proved that all 
the villagers had drunk of the “ broth of ordeal,” 
but only two were harmed, and no one could be 
found who had actually seen him drop the poison 
into the cup. He therefore escaped conviction, 
but was immediately re-arrested on a charge 
of assault and robbery. While this case was 
pending the fetish man sent for me to visit him 
in prison, wh re he informed me that his fetish 
had at last come to his aid. I gave orders that 
he was to be closely watched, but in spite of this 
he was discovered dead, having died exactly 
in the same way as his victims in the bush. 
How he procured the poison is a mystery. So 
ended the career of Yao Dwirra, once a thorn in 
the side of the Colonial Government. ‘ 
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This impressive photograph shows the transcontinental telephone line crossing a swamp. 


Building a Transcontinental 
Telephone Line. 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


The first transcontinental telephone line to be erected is that which runs from New York to 


San Francisco, a distance of three thousand four hundred miles. 
describes the engineering and scientific wonders of this remarkable “talking wire.” 
of the lines over the prairies, deserts, mountains, rive 


In the following article the writer 
The carrying 
, and lakes of the vast American continent 


demanded all the resource and pluck of a devoted band of experts, and its successful completion 


constitutes no mean achievement. 


Added interest is given to the narrative by the striking 


photographs that accompany it. 


HE successful completion of the first 
transcontinental telephone line, by 
which New York, on the Atlantic, 
has been brought within speaking 
distance of San Francisco, on the 


Pacific, some three thousand four hundred miles 
Vol, xxxvi.—20. 


distant, is a wonderful story of pluck, deter- 
mination, skill, and patience on the part of both 
the engineer and the scientist. Indeed, when 
it is stated that this great telephone line crosses 
no fewer than thirteen states, traversing vast 
stretches of prairie, hundreds of miles of desert, 
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The transport of one of the survey parties, hauled by a powerful motor tractor, on its way to the desert, 


great mountain ranges, broad rivers, miles of 
swamps, and lakes, it will be seen that its erection 
was a bold and daring undertaking. 

Incidentally, too, it is a striking reminder of the 
enormous strides which the telephone has made. 
Thirty-nine years ago, in his bedroom in a 
Boston boarding-house, Dr. Alexander Bell 
picked up a crude telephone transmitter and 
cried, “‘ Mr. Watson, come here ; 1 want you.” 
Mr. Thomas A. Watson, listening at the other 
end of the wire in the adjoining room, heard the 
first sentence ever wansmitted by telephone, 
and, full of excitement, burst into the bedroom 
to congratulate his associate. 

Early last year—to be exact, on January 25th, 
1915—Dr. Bell again called up Mr. Watson. 
This time, however, the doctor was in New York, 


and a whole continent separated him from his_ 


former colleague. To the hundred feet of line 
that had carried the feeble, ill-formed electrical 
pulsations of the first spoken message six thou- 
sand eight hundred miles of hard-drawn copper 
wire had been added, bringing New York and 
San Francisco within talking distance of each 
other. Thus was the first transcontinental tele- 
phone line introduced to the world. It was the 
most dramatic moment in the life of the eminent 
inventor. He had lived to see his invention 
achieve a triumph far exceeding his wildest 
dreams, and he was so affected by the actual 
realization of the feat that the formal words he 
had meant to speak were forgotten, and he 
conversed with the friend and _ fellow-worker 
of his youth in faraway San Francisco quite 
extemporancously. 

After Dr. Bell had opened the transcontinental 


line, connection was made with Washington, and 
President Wilson ta’ked vii New York with the 
President of the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
San Francisco. This was a three thousand-six- 
hundred-mile conversation, but 1t was exceeded 
when the line was extended to Jekyl Island, 9ff 
the Georgia coast, whence Mr. Theodore N. Vail, 
President of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, sent his voice to San Francisco 
by way of New York, a distance of no less than 
four thousand three hundred miles. Later even 
this record was broken, when he had a four- 
thousand-seven-hundred-and-fifty mile talk with 
San Francisco by way of Boston. This is equal 
to the distance from London to Bombay, by 
the overland route wii Persia, or the exact 
distance by water from London to Zanzibar. 

To fully appreciate the wonders of this great 
line, one must remember the many delicate and 
subtle problems which the telephone engineer 
has had to overcome. Indeed, it is the very 
minuteness of things that makes his task her- 
culean. Instead of having to figure on immense 
weights and masses, he is baffled by infimtesimally 
small fractions. His energies are devoted to 
conservation, and conservation of the most 
intense kind. It was perhaps a little more difficult 
to string wires from Denver to San Francisco than 
from New York to Denver, but the actual con- 
struction of the line, difficult as that was, was 
the least of the engineer’s troubles. 

His real problem was to make the line “ talk "” 
—to send something three thousand miles with 
a breath as the motive power. In effect, the 
voyage of the voice across the continent 1s 
practically instantaneous ; if its speed could be 
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accurately measured, a fifteenth of a second 
would probably be nearly exact. In other words, 
a message flying across the continent on the new 
transcontinental line travels, not at the rate of 
eleven hundred and sixty feet per second, which 
is the old stage-coach speed of sound, but at 
fifty-six thousand miles per second! If it were 
possible for sound to carry so far, a “ Hullo!” 
uttered in New York, and travelling through the 
air without the aid of wires and electricity, 
would not reach San Francisco until four hours 
later. The telephone not only transmits speech, 
but transmits it thousands of times faster than 
its own natural speed. 

But while the telephone is breaking speed 
records, it must also guarantee safe delivery to 
those millions of little passengers it carries every 
few minutes in the way of sound waves created 
at the rate of over two thousand a second. 
There must be no jostling or crowding. These 
tiny waves—thousands and thousands of vary- 
ing shapes, made by the human, voice, and each 
as irregular and as different from the other as 
the waves of the sea—must not tumble over 
each other or get into each other's way, but 
must break upon the Pacific coast just as they 
started at the Atlantic, or the whole line fails, 
and the millions of dollars spent upon it have 
been thrown away. And in all those thousands 
of miles of line, if just one pin-point of construc- 
tion is not as it should be, if there is one iota 
of imperfection, the great stretch of wire is 
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useless, and the currents and waves and sounds 
and words do not reach the end as they should. 
It is such tremendous trifles, not the climbing of 
mountains and the bridging of chasms, that 
make this transcontinental line one of the 
wonders of the ages. 

The engineer in telephony cannot increase his 
motive power. A breath against a metal disc 
changes air waves into electrical currents, and 
these electrical currents, millions of which are 
required for a single conversation, must be 
carried across the continent and produce the 
same sound waves in San Francisco as were 
made in New York. Here is a task so fine as to 
be gigantic. Professo H. N. Casson, a well- 
known telephone expert, has declared that the 
energy set free by cooling one spoonful of water 
just one degree would operate a telephone for 
ten thousand years. It was to nurse and coax 
this baby current of electricity three thousand 
miles across the continent, under rivers and 
over mountains, through the blistering heat cf 
the alkali plains and the cold of snow-capped 
peaks, that has taken the time and thought 
and labour of the brightest minds of the scientific 
world. 

No patient ever had a more devoted or a more 
skilful band of nurses than this invalid of a 
current. Beginning with that first timid step in 
Boston, thirty-nine years ago, they have led the 
weakling on, mile after mile, to city after city, 
till it has reached the other coast. It has takes 
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Surveyors fording a stream. 
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an army of thoughtful, conscientious, patient 
men, keen of brain and skilled of hand, striving 
day and night for the one great end—the per- 
fection of a system and the conquering of time 
and space—to achieve this wonder. In office, 
laboratory, and shop, under the earth, high up 
in the air, they have thought and experimented 


In spite, however, of the fact that, cottipared 
with the electrical problems, the mere engineer- 
ing task of constructing the line may appear 
simple to the scientist, no one can run his finger 
over the route of the new line on the map with- 
out being impressed with the magnitude of the 
undertaking. The data and figures are tre- 


A pole-setting crew on their yew k— a isis eeenen ia NY vala horses soon became exhausted, 


and toiled, always aiming towards this ideal of 
universal service. There has been no isolated 
problem ; literally as well as figuratively the 
development and perfection of the system has 
been “all along the line.” The fight, this new 
“winning of the West,” has not been a duel to be 
von by a single inventor struggling for the 
solution of some one big problem, but a battle 
a campaign, in which thousands have helped 
to overcome a thousand hindrances, imper- 
fections, and difficulties. In the words of Mr. 
T. N. Vail, it is “the cumulative effect of 
improvements, great and small, in telephone, 
transmitter, line, cable, switchboard, and every 
other piece ‘of apparatus or plant required i in the 
transmission of speech.” 


mendous. The line crosses thirteen states, and 
is carried on a hundred and thirty thousand poles. 
Four hard-drawn copper wires, *165in. in‘ dia- 
meter, run side by side over the entire distance, 
establishing two “ physical circuits” and one 
“phantom circuit.” One mile of a single wire 
weighs four hundred and thirty-five pounds, the 
weight of the wires in the entire line being 
five million nine hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, or two thousand nine hundred and sixty 
tons. This, of course, is the transmission wires 
alone. In addition to these, each “ physical 
circuit ’’ uses some thirteen thousand six hundred 
miles of fine hair-like insulated wire, four one- 
thousand ths of an inch in diameter, for its ] ading 
coils. ‘This gives us a total of no less than 
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forty thousand six hundred miles 
of wires, nearly sufficient to en- 
circle the earth twice over at the 
Fquator. 

Simply to string this immense 
mass of wire across the continent, 
to set’ the poles and secure insu- 
lation, to conquer the innumerable 
difficulties offered by land and 
water, forests, mountains, deserts, 
rivers, and lakes, was in itself a 
tack of no mean magnitude. It 
was in 1911 that this remarkable 
line reached Denver, a distance 
o° two thousand one hundred 
miles from New York. Two years 
later Salt Lake City was tapped, 
two thousand six hundred miles 
from the Atlantic terminus. Con- 
struction work was then pushed 
on with all speed, San Francisco 
being reached in the January of 
last year. 

Surveying the route, particu- 
larly westward of Denver, was 
certainly not “all honey.” From 
this point the line runs almost 
due north to Cheyenne, in 
Wyoming, from which place it 
strikes out in a westerly direc- 
tion to Salt Lake City. This is 
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Digging holes by machine in the bed of a shallow lake. 


because it was desired 
to tap new ground and 
open up communication 
with isolated cities ; 
hence the great trans- 
continental railway 
routes were avoided. 
This meant that the sur- 
veying parties had to 
blaze a trail through 
practically unknown 
and uninhabited terri 
tory, where they were 
cut off from civilization 
for months at a time. 
They were called upon 
to endure great hard- 
ships, suffering from 
the intense heat of 
the plains and from the 
severe cold of the 
mountains. Everything 
they needed—tents, 
bedding, provisions, 
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instruments, and 
tools —had to be 
taken along with 
them. 

Twelve men, as 
a rule, in charge 
of an able engineer, 
comprised a sur- 
veying party. Eac’ 
man had his 
allotted task, from 
the one who worked 
the theodolite to 
the black cook who 
got the meals ready. 
As they moved 
forward so they 
drove in stakes, 
each bearing a 
number, thus indi- 
cating to the con- 
struction gangs 
that followed them 
whee to erect the 
poles. In this way 
they mapped out 
the route of the 
first transconti- 
nental telephone 
line. Progress 
varied considerably. 
Twelve miles a day 
was regarded as a 
rapid advance, 
sometimes no more 
than two, or even 
less, being covered 
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on account of the 
rough ground and 
the difficult charac- 
ter of the country 
traversed. What 
these men dreaded 
wer: the sand and 
dust storms en- 
countered in the 
deserts. When these 
burst upon them, 
as they often did 
with dramatic 
suddenness, a hasty 
Tetreat had to be 
made to the tents 
a mile or more 
away, to escape the 
flying particles of 
hot sand which bit 
into the flesh with 
the force of the 
wind. On such 
occasions the tents 
were literally buried 
in soft sand. These 
storms often raged 
for two days, during 
which period the 
men were confined 
in their hot, stifling 
canvas homes, not 
daring to venture 
out. Blizzards, too, 
often drove them to 
seek similar shelter, 
and so severe were 


‘Where extremes meet—The line passing through an Indian encampment. 
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Straining the wires. 


the best route for 
the poles, the 
engineers often 
sank up to their 


to be dragged out 
of the mire by 
ropes. Then at 
night their slum- 
bers were fre- 
quently disturbed 
by the growls of 
wild beasts that 
prowled around 
their camps. On 
the great plains 
bands of wild 
horses were seen. 
Sometimes the 
more daring of the 
party gave chase, 
because by the law 
of the land thes: 
horses are the 
property of anyone 
who can catch and 
tame them. In the 
higher altitudes of 
the Rocky Moun- 
tains snow and ice 
gave the surveyors 
trouble and made 
their work very 
arduous. Every 
now and then their 
path would be 
blocked by rivers. 
These had to be 
forded and their 
depth ascertained, 
as well as the 
strength of the cur- 
rent and the nature 
of the bed. 

The surveyors, 
as already stated, 
were followed by 
the construction 
gangs, who picked 
up the stakes, 
erected the poles, 
and then strung 
them with wires. 
These men had 


the storms that tents were frequently blown not only to carry along with them the heavy 
down and their provisions and clothing drenched poles, cross- arms, miles of wire, and other 
with a deluge of rain. paraphernalia needed for the construction of 

In negotiating swamps, in order to discover the line, but all their stores, provisions, anc 
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even water. Prairie schooners, or covered - in 
wagons, were principally used, drawn by sure- 
footed mules. In the dry, salty air of the 
alkali plains of Nevada, horses quickly became 
exhausted, so a special traction engine was 
devised to haul the wagons. To enable 
it to travel more easily over the soft ground 
it was fitted with huge “ caterpillar” wheels. 
As these gangs moved forward they pitched 
their tents and commenced the erection of the 


poles. It was trying work, and many were the ” 


difficulties they were called upon to surmoun’. 
Sometimes the ground was found to be so hard 
that dynamite had to be used to obtain a hole 
of sufficient depth to sink the poles. In the desert 
the reverse was the case, and to obtain the 
desired rigidity cement had to be called into 


Setting poles in the bed of Humboldt Lake. 


requisition. Every now and then the line 
traverses great stretches of water, varying from 
a few inches. to three and four feet in depth. 
To facilitate work here a special boring machine 
was employed—virtually an immense drill 
operated by motive power. This machine, 
carried on a trolley, was dragged to the desired 
position, when the huge screw was driven deep 
down into the muddy water, excavating a hole 
of considerable depth. Into this crevice the pole 
was then set. 

As the Rocky Mountains were approached 
the workmen experienced great trouble with 
bears. Although they seldom actually attacked 
any of the men, they displayed much daring 
and cunning. They hung around the camps in 
the hope of getting at the provisions, and on one 
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occasion a gang returned to camp for the evening 
meal famished and dog-tired, only to discover 
that the black cook had been chased up a tree 
by a couple of bears. Not only was no dinner 
awaiting them, but a considerable portion of 
their provisions had been consumed by the 
hungry intruders. In this region the engineers 
were at a loss to understand how the wires were 
being repeatedly broken. They would string 
them from one pole to another one day, only 
to return the following morning to find them all 


it was found desirable to place the line in the 
most sheltered positions, and here houses were 
erected for the linesmen, whose duty it is to 
maintain the telephone during the cold and storms 
of the winter months. The houses contain a 
couch, a small stove, cord-wood, and canned 
provisions, and are used by the men as temporary 
shelters when caught in a blizzard. The poles 
here are often buried in snow to the cross- 
arms. 

Anyone, of course, can talk over this wonderful 


The deadly rattlesnake, one of the minor dangers of the great undertaking. 


down. A watch was accordingly set, and one 
can imagine the surprise of the men to discover 
that it was the work of the bears. It appears 
that Bruin had taken quite a fancy to the little 
earthenware insulators that support the wires. 
One big fellow was seen to climb the pole and 
bite off the insulators. Probably he had mistaken 
them for his favourite crab-apple, or he may have 
regarded them as bees’ nests. Spikes had to be 
driven into the poles to prevent the bears climbing 
them. Someone went so far as to say that this 
was too expensive a remedy, and suggested that 
the poles should be well greased ! 

In the higher reaches of the Rocky Mountains 


transcontinental line provided he pays the 
necessary fee. The call, for a three minutes’ 
conversation, is four pounds six shillings and 
threepence, and twenty-eight shillings for each 
succeeding minute. The charge seems high, but 
it is pointed out that something like four hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of plant is being mono- 
polized during the conversation. By way of 
contrast, it is interesting to note that one of the 
longest trunk calls in Britain is that from London 
to Aberdeen, a distance of five hundred and 
twenty-four miles, while the most distant 
country to which Londoners can speak on the 
telephone is Switzerland. 


SHORT STORIES. 


“BLACK TOM.” 


By E. E. 


WAGNER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK C. PAPE. 


An exciting story of the early days in the Pennsylvania oil-fields. 
“Tt was toid to me by a gentleman who is now president of one of the largest gas 


Mr Wagner, 


companies of America, and closely allied with Standard Oil interests. 


«“ The narrative is fact,” writes 


He does not, however, 


wish his name to be published.” 


HIS is one of the many adventures 
K y which happened to me in the early 
SPS eighties, when I was a youngster in 

ges the Cherry Grove Oil-fields of Penn- 
————— sylvania, and the district was swarm- 
ing with some of the roughest and readiest men 
on earth. And a good lot most of them were, 
too, despite their lawless ways. The striking of a 
“ wild-cat gusher ” had brought them in droves. 
I was just learning the game, and had been 
ordered to the fields after some well-meaning 
official had decided it would be good training 
for me. 

On the particular night when my story 
opens I had been working in the fields until 
late. My partner and I had just fallen asleep 
when a “ gun-man” known as “ Black Tom” 
came stamping up the rattling wooden stairs. 
He had been drinking for a week, and was 
getting more ugly-tempered every hour. His 
long pistol had already spoken once that night, 
and Tom was willing to make it talk some more. 

Black Tom's clattering had only partially 
awakened me out of a sound sleep. Dulled with 
drowsiness and peevish at having my rest 
disturbed, I fidgeted about on my straw and 
corn-husk mattress. : 

Tom was verbally excoriating himself and 
the world in general. He was reputed to have 
more profanity in his vocabulary than any ten 
men in the camps, and that night his reputation 
was not suftering. Just enough awake to realize 
that I was losing some mighty valuable rest, 
and that I was likely to sleep but little during 
the remainder of the night, I cried out in 
despair :— 

‘“*Go on to sleep, Tom.” 

Over to my bed he stalked, with his big 
ready in his great hand. 

“Who you talkin’ to?” he demanded. 

“Go on to bed, Tom,” I answered. ‘I’ve 
been out in the fields, and I’m dead tired.” I 
sought to soothe his temper, and thought I had 


“gun”? 


succeeded when he turned and walked towards 
the table. 

But I was to learn that my diplomacy had 
failed, for presently he stood over me again, 
with the lamp held high above his head. 

“‘Shootin’s too good for you,” he growled. 
“Tm goin’ to grind this lamp in your face until 
you say you are sorry. You're too smart, you 
young upstart, talkin’ like that to gentlemen 
who come in to go to bed.” 

“Go ahead,” I invited, for I quickly made 
up my mind that the lamp would never touch 
my face. ‘ You're only a big bluff, anyway.” 

I was just twenty-one and strong as a bull. 
My reputation as an agile fighter had already 
spread through the camps, but Tom had always 
been inclined to discredit the reports. 

“TIL make you suffer tortures before you 
die,” he snarled, and again the lamp was raised 
menacingly. At that moment I would have 
given anything I possessed if he had only 
brought it down and ended my suspense. 

“You know what will happen, Tom, if you 
do,” I answered. “It’s two o’clock now, and 
there'll be someone that looks like you half- 
killed within twenty minutes.” 

The big desperado stood there stunned at 
my audacity. Then he turned and_ started 
back to the table, where he had laid his gun 
down. I sprang silently from my bed and 
followed him in a crouching attitude. Hardly 
had the lamp touched the table before I was 
upon his back. A minute later he lay crumpled 
in a heap at the foot of the stairs. Willing 
hands laid hold of him, and it was not long 
before he was nursed back to good health. 

From that night on my adventures with 
Black Tom and the “thugs” of the fields 
commenced. Tom was a black-bearded giant 
of Russian descent, and the worst of the bullies 
who terrorized the fields, which were in a very 
lawless condition. 

Not a week passed but we heard of waylaid 
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“Hardly had the lamp touched the table before I was upon his back.” 


paymasters, ‘“‘ stuck-up ” victims, and murdered 
men who crossed the ‘‘ bad men’s” path. 

Always I was primed and waiting for the 
night when my turn would come. I knew that 
it was coming, for Black Tom never forgot. 

I was musing one evening over the future, 
and the probable termination of my life by 
Tom and his gang, when a message was delivered 
at my little office in Railroad Avenue. It 
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contained orders instructing me to siart early 
the next morning for a distant interior point 
to collect two thousand dollars for some land 
we had sold. 

I set out, and reached the farm-house in 
safety. I had grown accustomed during the 
past few weeks to being always on my guard, 
and to reckon with the dangers of a surprise 
from my enemies. 


SHORT STORIES. 


Becoming engrossed in a discussion of the 
oil-fields and their prospects, I tarried longer 
than I intended, and it was nearing dusk when 
my pony was harnessed and I was ready to 
start on the return journey. 

Realizing the impossibility of getting home 
that night, I headed for a hamlet a few miles 
distant, known at that time as “ Tough Town.” 
Here I intended to lodge for the night. 

As I pulled up before the hotel, which was 
run by one Jim Flynn, a former Buffalo police- 
man, I saw my old enemy, Black Tom, sitting 
on the piazza. It was quite a pretentious 
hotel for the times and district, for it had a 
ballroom, reception-room, and bar. 

“Halloa, Tom,” I cried, as cordially as 
possible. ‘“ What are you doing out here?” 

“ Oh, I’ve come down to do a little shooting,” 
he answered, indifferently. ‘“ We're goin’ to 
‘shoot’ a well out south in the morning.” 

Knowing that his business was to “ shoot ” 
oil-wells I did not concern myself unnecessarily 
with his presence, until I entered the bar- 
toom. 

There I encountered Bull Reilly, Whitey 
Lewis, Dutch Putt, and Bird Zellers lolling 
over the dirty bar. In a flash I knew what 
their presence meant. Black Tom had mustered 
his men against me. My time had come, and 
a fine opportunity it was for the ruffians. 

As I stood there, partly panic-stricken, and 
wondering how they had learnt of my trip, I 
was aroused from my stupor by hearing Black 
Tom's heavy step behind me. 

Summoning all my courage, I strolled up to 
the bar, inviting the boys to drink, and giving 
apn order for whisky. I tried to make my 
voice harsh and care-free, but I realized that 
it was unusually high-pitched. 

As Big Jim was pouring the drinks he Iboked 
up suddenly. 

“Got your room yet ?” he asked me. 

I could have jumped over the bar and hugged 
him! He had given me a loophole of escape ! 
I knew the gang would rather murder me in 
bed than in a bar-room, for I had some friends 
about, so I took advantage of the chance to let 
the rascals know where they could get me 
alone. 

“ Yes,” I replied, a little anxiously, although 
I had not secured a room as yet. “And it’s a 
good one, too. No. 66.” 

When I had drunk my whisky I asked Jim 
for the barn-door key. 

“TI want to get my robes,” I explained. As 
he handed it over I told the boys to order 
another drink while I was out, adding that I 
would return at once. 
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Fortune favoured me. In the barn was the 
ostler, a black man. 

“Hitch up my pony,” I ordered. 

“ Boss, he ain’t near done eatin’ yet,” the 
fellow pleaded. 

In a flash I covered him with my gun. 
“Hitch up that pony now,” I commanded, as 
the nose of the pistol prodded him in the waist- 
coat. In a trice the game little beast was out 
and pawing the ground, anxious to be away. 
As I jumped into the buggy I turned to the 
black man and covered him again. 

“Take this key,’ I ordered. ‘“ And don’t 
you move from this barn or tell anybody that 
I have gone, or the next time I come here 
you'll stop so much lead they won’t be able to 
lift your corpse.” 

A narrow-gauge railroad ran behind the barn. 
My little pony seemed to realize that I was in 
trouble, and of his own accord he took to the 
tracks. Presently I struck a rarely-travelled 
by-road which would take me to the home of 
Jim Carruthers, one of our field foremen. 

For the first five miles I gave my little Jack 
Rabbit his head. Every noise on that nerve- 
trying drive sounded like pursuit. Often I 
thought the time had come to take my stand 
against a half-dozen furious “ gun-men.” 

My little pony was tiring fast, so finally I 
drew him in a little. There was but one point 
remaining which | dreadcd to pass. If the men 
discovered my escape early enough they could 
take a short cut with their riding-horses and 
beat me to this lonely spot, which was flanked 
on each side by a hundred-foot precipice. 

I entered the dark ravine with every nerve 
tense, every muscle strained to meet any ordeal. 
My gun was out, my finger on the trigger, and 
my plan of fighting carefully prepared. 

Ten feet, twenty feet, thirty feet, inside the 
danger-line, and still not a sound. Intuition 
had been telling me something was wrong, but 
I was beginning to believe it had lied to me 
this time. 

Thirty-five feet and—heavens! there they 
were! Over to one side I could plainly sce the 
outline of a man’s body and a dim white shape 
which I knew to be his face, with two piercing 
eyes fastened on me. 

In a second I had leaped over the dashboard 
and was down by the side of my pony. From 
under his belly I fired twice, and both shots 
hit the man. Then I waited, but the attack 
did not commence. There was no sound, and 
I could not realize what their inaction meant. 
Surely it was time for the trap to be sprung ? 

Summoning all my courage, I resolved to 
take the offensive. Like a snake I writhed my 


went 
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over towards the man I had shot. He 
was stiff and cold, lying over a stump, just as 
he had fallen. It was too dark to tell which 
of the gang it was. I looked around, but there 
was no one else to be seen. 

With nerves compieteiy shattered 1 wormed 
my way back to the buggy and, crouching in 
the bottom, gave my pony the whip. 

An hour later I arrived safely at the home of 
our foreman. 

That night I threw away my gun. I had 
done what I had prayed God to keep me from 
ever doing—I had killed a man. 

Next morning I drove up to my little office 
again. For a week I ate and slept but little 
and brooded much. _I was lashed by a conscience 
that gave me no rest. I had vowed never to 
use a gun again, but I feared that ere another 
week passed I should use one on myself. I was 
being driven crazy. 

On Sunday morning I was sitting in my 
office chair. I had not moved from it all night, 
nor had I slept. I was brooding, brooding, 
always brooding. It was nine o’clock, and I 


cannot even remember noting the change from 
night to day. Suddenly I was awakened by a 
loud pounding on the door. 

Outside stood little Billy Garrity, a friend of 
mine. I unlocked the door and bade him enter. 
“Heard about the murders ?” Billy asked. 

“What murders ?” I demanded, dully. 

“Why, at Jim Flynn’s last week. Someone 
broke into Room 66.” 

“Go on, go on,” I urged, as I remembered 
that I had told Jim, when he asked me in front 
of Tom’s gang if I had secured my room, that 
No. 66 had been given to me. 

“Some guy had taken the room,’ Jimmy 
continued, “but he left early in the evening. 
They gave it to Long Tom Lee of Clarington. 
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“I fired twice and both shots hit the man.” 


During the night someone broke into it and 
plunged a dozen knives through him as he 
slept.” 

“Was that the only murder ?” I asked. 

“No,” Jimmy replied. ‘‘ There was another 
attempted one, but that is a puzzling business. 
The same afternoon some fellows found Louis 
Trigger in that lonely pass just north of your 


foreman’s house. He was dead—too much 
drink, I guess. They placed him over a stump 
out of the mud while they sent for the coroner. 
That night shots were heard from the pass. 
When the boys went out they found someone 
had put two bullets through Louis’ body. 
Wasn’t that a strange thing to do to a man 
who was already dead ?” 
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“ON THE WING.” 


Told by CLARK FERGUSON, and set pee oe the Rev. ROY MOORE, of Virgilina, 
irginia. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK RBYNOLDS. 


An extraordinary adventure with a big rattlesnake. 


RG! the time this adventure happened 

{ ANA) I was living in Southern Mississippi, 
pied wD where I had secured a position as 
manager or overseer of a large 
plantation. My duties required much 
riding on horseback, in order to inspect the crop 
in all its stages—its planting, cultivation, and 
harvesting. | Whenever possible I combined 
pleasure with business. I was a keen sportsman, 
and in the game season always carried a double- 
barrelled shot-gun, in case I came across any 
game on my rounds. It was on one of these 
trips of inspection that my encounter with the 
monster “ rattler” occurred. 

‘The first I heard about the big snake was when 
I attempted to take a by-path, a short cut 
between my two fields. The path led across 
a bayou, or creek, that was easily fordable. 
Owing to the swampy nature of the ground, 
it was impossible to cultivate in the vicinity of 
the bayou, and the whole place*was covered with 
tall marsh grass, with a fair sprinkling of under- 
sized trees. 

I had just entered the marsh when my friend, 
Colonel Meadows, who happened to spy me, came 
running towards me, beckoning and _ calling. 
I turned and rode to meet him. When near 
enough he shouted. “ Don’t go through that 
place, Ferguson. The largest rattler in all the 
world lives in there.” 

That was enough for me. I wasn’t anxious 
to meet any big snakes, so I took my friend's 
advice, and rode round the head of the bayou. 

The next time I had occasion to pass this spot 
was in the early autumn. I had forgotten all 
about Colonel Mcadows's warning ; at any rate, 
the thought of the rattler never entered my mind. 

I had my gun with me, and had already got 
several quail and a rabbit. Hoping to secure 
a marsh hen, I determined to ride across the 
bayou, and accordingly headed my horse into 
the marsh. The ground was yielding under foot, 
but not boggy. 

My course led directly under a scrub oak, 
whose branches spread out about fifteen feet 
from the ground. I was almost directly under 
this tree when I heard the harsh, metallic rattle 
which a rattlesnake always gives as a warning 
to trespassers in his v . In this case, 
however, the warning was insufficient; there 


was just a whir-r-r, and then the creatur2 
leapt. 

The rattlesnake had evidently seen me comin~ 
and deliberately prepared to strike. He had 
coiled himself upon one of the lower limbs 
of the tree, and was ready to spring directly 
I got within striking distance. 

As already stated, the warning was in- 
sufficient. 

When I looked up, startled, he had already 
left his perch. What I saw was a hurtling mass 
of snake, with arched and distended neck, 
fiery eyes, forked tongue, and bared fangs, 
coming straight towards my head. 

I was used to shooting birds on the wing. 
but I had never had occasion before to shoot 
a snake on the wing, so to speak, and I hope 
I never shall again. But that is just what I did. 
I literally shot that rattler on the wing, and I had 
only a second to do it in, for he was flying through 
the air towards me when I first caught sight 
of him. 

Thad no time to bring the gun to my shoulder. 
I was carrying it in my right arm, with my 
finger on the trigger. This, and the fact that the: 
gun was hammerless, was all that saved me. 
I took a hasty aim at the monster’s head and fired. 

Nothing could check the momentum of the 
rattler’s spring. But it was a headless torso 
that struck my saddle-pommel. The blood 
spurted over my coat, the saddle, and the horse’s 
neck. Then the hideous monster slid beneath 
the horse’s feet, writhing and rattling. 

It was the best shot I ever made, and I should 
not like to have to repeat it. 

My horse was used to gunfire, but he almost 
unseated me when that rattler fell under his 
feet, and it was several minutes before I could 
quiet him. I felt a sinking sensation in the pit 
of my stomach, and a dizziness came over me, 
so violent was the reaction after my narrow 
escape from a horrible death. I had to dismount 
and s't upon a log. for the strength had almost 
gonc out of me. It was some time before I could 
brace mysclf up sufficiently to go and view 
the rattler. 

It was a fine specimen of the prairie rattle- 
snake, over six feet long. and having sixteen, 
rattles and a button. For all 1 know he may have. 
really been ‘‘ the largest in the world.” 
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“T took a hasty aim at the monster's head an! fired.” 


Mr. Ferguson is not a man to boast. The 
foregoin: narrative was related only when the 
conversation turned upon the subject of almost 
miraculous escapes from death. 

Sportsmen's who are accustomed to shooting 
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quail, and know how difficult it is to hit one 
when coming head-on, will realize that Mr. 
Ferguson, when he literally, as he says, shot the 
rattlesnake “ on the wing,” made one of the most 
remarkable shots on record, 
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Down the Amazon from 
Source to Mouth. 


By J. CAMPBELL BESLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The story of a record journey, literally bristling with adventure and incident. Having succeeded 

in discovering the actual source of the mighty Amazon, high up on the watershed of the 

Andes in Peru, the Author's expedition set out to follow the river down to the Atlantic, traversing 

on their way much unknown country, inhabited by hostile Indians, dangerous wild beasts, and 

venomous snakes. Time and again they had to fight for their lives, both against savages and 

‘the forces of Nature, and the fact that they won through in the end, though their numbers were 
sadly depleted, speaks volumes for their pluck and endurance. 


WT first we could see nothing of the 
Indians to whom we had entrusted 
the raft and our provisions. A 
hasty stocktaking of the latter 
showed a deplorable state of affairs. 
Most of the canned goods were missing ; the 
large bag of wheaten flour had been removed 
from its rubber covering and had gone mouldy. 
Of two large sacks of sugar but half of one 
remained, and this was full of ants. The large 
array of empty tins testified to the rescals’ 
approval of my choice of a well-known brand 
of sardines. Fortunately, a sack of rice and 
a side of bacon had been left untouched, as were 
also our ammunition and the spare medicine- 
chest. It was useless to bewail the loss, but the 
situation was nevertheless very scrious. Some 
seven hundred miles had still to be covered 
before we reached civilization, and in the mean- 
while we would have to depend on the country 
for the main portion of our foodstuffs. 

Henderson, who for the past twenty-four 
hours had been suffering agonies, was now 
obviously getting worse. His arm and side had 
swollen considerably and, in parts, had turned 
a greenish hue. Salving as much of the pro- 
visions as was possible, we went into camp, 
for the patient’s condition would not permit of 
farther travelling. Coates and Holbrook, with 
one of our machete-men, set out on a foraging 
expedition in an endeavour to locate our Indians, 
while 1 gave my attention to the invalid, and 
by hot compresses and homeopathic treatment 
endeavoured to assuage his pain. 

By nightfall Coates and Holbrook returned 
and reported that the unfaithful bogadores had 
been located at a small scttlement some three 
leagues farther down the river, where they 
were engaged in a drunken debauch, With 
true Indian philosophy, they had argued that 
our non-appearance af the time stated signified 


that we had gone the way of all previous 
expeditions they knew of, and they had conse- 
quently decided to put our provisions to the 
best possible use, and had traded most of them 
for large quantities of native alcohol. 

From a friendly Indian I learnt that yuca, 
dried fish, and bananas could be purchased at 
the settlement, and decided to replenish our 
stores from the natives, saving the balance of 
our canncd gccds for futre contingencies. 

Owing to Henderson’s condition, I decided to 
make a permanent camp and rest the party 
while foraging for stores. The next day, having 
made the sufferer as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit, and leaving Dunne to 
attend to him and guard camp, we started out 
fur the Indian village. The trail was a very 
old one, partly built of logs laid lengthwise 
through the swamps. 

So we trudged along to the Land of Promise, 
where provisions in plenty had been assured us, 
but late that night, on arrival at the little 
settlement, we found, as usual, that it .merely 
comprised a few huts whose owners were 
so poverty-stricken that they had less than 
sufficient for their own requirements. 

By noon the following day we 

The Death got back to camp and found that 

of poor Henderson had succumbed 

Henderson. to his wound that morning, just 

as day was breaking. We buried 
him on the banks of the muddy Huallaga, and 
erected a rough slab, on which Coates carved a 
simple but eloquent epitaph. 

Our melancholy duty completed, I now made 
preparations for the journey westward through 
the San Martin Province in search of the missing 
explorers, Seljan, O'Higgins, Cromer, and Page, 
in the Huayabamba region. This immense area 
of fertile country, capable of sustaining a mighty 
nation, remains to this day but slightly charted. 
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T explained to our Indians the purpose of 
our quest, stating that pisanos (countrymen) 
of mine had been lost in the jungle. I told 
them their names, and promised a reward to 
anyone who could bring me information. Our 
course now lay in a north-westerly direction, 
and, leaving two Indians to guard the raft and 
the stores we did not wish to take, we set out. 
A two days’ journey through the jungle, at 
times on beaten tracks, and on other occasions 
hacking our way through the undergrowth, 
brought us to the small Indian village of Pachiza. 
Here I was fortunate enough to find two of the 
Indians who had accompanied the expedition 
down the Huallaga to the mouth of the Huaya- 
bamba, and up this stream to a town named 
Juanjui. These men I pressed into our scrvice, 
and we continued on our way to Geleche, 
whence the last news of Seljan had come, he 
having stayed there for some time. 

We went into camp on the out- 

Tracing the skirts of the little town, and, as 

Lost usual, our party was soon the 
Explorers. centre of attraction. This I wel- 
comed, as I wished to gain the 
good-will of the inhabitants and learn something 
of the lost explorers’ movements. A frequent 
visitor to our tent was an old woman, who-e 
chief delight was to collect the empty cans, and 
by the gift of a couple of full ones, I was able 
to gain her confidence. At first she was rather 
reticent, but finally she told me that there was 
a girl in the village who had been Seljan’s 
sweetheart, and who had received a leiter trom 
him after he had left. Rewarding the old hag 
with a handful of dried fruit, ] obained instruc- 
tions how to find the girl, and during the after- 
noon called at her hut. Her name I found to 
be Mbata, and she resided with her mother. 
Apparently she had heard of my inquiries for 
her sweetheart, and was under the impression 
that I was his brother. I did not disabuse her 
mind of this idea, as I thought it would make 
her all the more communicative. Finally 
day, after many presents had been given, she 
went into a smaller room and returned with a 
tigrello-skin pouch, from which she drew a letter 
written in Spanish. It was an ordinary love- 
letter, containing many protestations of affection, 
and was signed by Milko Scljan. In it he 
expressed his intention of returning to the 
village in about three months’ time, but when 
I read this part the young girl’s luminous eyes 
filled with tears as she shook her head and said 
she was convinced that Seljan and his com- 
panion were both dead in the vast jungle. 

Once again the comely young Indian maid 

opened her bag and drew forth a clipping from 
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an Austrian paper containing a photo of Milko 
Scljan, taken on a camel in Cairo, and referring 
to a trip he had made into the Sudan. After 
I had perused this, which also established the 
fact that Seljan was an Austrian by birth, 
though a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, Mbata produced an autographed photo- 
graph of the missing man, and this evidence 
left no doubt as to whose expedition had pene- 
trated the jungle from this point. Rosales, the 
Indian girl, and Seljan’s own letter, all corrobo- 
rated the fact that he was accompanied by 
O'Higgins, but at the time the fact that no 
mention of Page and Cromer was made puzzled 
me considerably. 

During the next day one of the headmen of 
the tribe paid me a visit and showed me a draft 
for £5 on the London-Peruvian Bank at Lima. 
He brought this to me among other papers of 
Seljan’s which were of a private nature and asked 
me what they were ; he, too, apparently thought 
I was Scljan’s brother, The fact of these private 
papers of the lost explorer being in the hands 
of the Indians prejudiced me against them, and 
T endeavoured to ob:ain possession of the missing 
man’s belongings. The Indian, however, refused 
to give them up, and I did not think it wise to 
make trouble by taking them forcibly. Our 
party was too small to fight its way back success- 
fully, and even if we could do so, our main 
object—discovering the fate of Seljan—would 
be frustrated. 

The thought was impressed upon my mind that 
some of this tribe had—if not alone, with 
others—murdered the two white men, and so I 
decided that “‘ slim” methods would be my best 
policy. 

In addition to a double watch in camp that 
night, our hounds were kept on the chain all 
day, and Iet loose about 9 p.m., so that they 
would be on the alert, and give us timely warn- 
ing of any approaching Indians. 

Nothing further was to be gained from a stay 
in the village, so the next morning we started 
for Gelleche, the little pueblo from which Seljan 
and his mate had commenced their last long 
trek. Two days of travel and torment in the 
jungle brought us to a well-worn path, and the 
following day we came upon the small village. 
hidden away in the heart of the great silent 
forest. Again the inquiries instituted by one 
of our intelligent Indians, who seemed to take 
a personal interest in the search for the missirg 
man, were productive of results. We had 
scarcely made ourselves comfortable on a river- 
side clearing, when Ollante, the Indian, brought 
me a young Chola girl and told me that she had 
accompanied the ill-fated expedition when they 
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had left the village. The girl, whose name was 
Coya, seemed terrified and could only be detained 
by force. She sank upon the ground and wailed 
in a mournful voice, her only answer to my 
continued questioning being: “I did not help 
to kill the white men.” Satisfied that if she 
would only speak she could tell of the grim 
tragedy that had been enacted in the heart of 
the jungle, I left her with Ollante, telling him 
to impress upon her that we meant her no harm 
and would protect her if she told the truth. 
Word rapidly passed through the village. that 
the “ gringoes ” had taken one of their number 
prisoner, and during the afternoon the head- 
man, accompanied by several members of the 
tribe, paid a visit to our tents. As I saw them 
approach, some armed with bows and arrows, 
others with blow-guns, and a few with the old- 
fashioned shot-guns which are traded into the 
country, I hurriedly instructed my white com- 
panions to buckle on their revolver-belts and be 
prepared with their carbines. I also armed three 
of our cargadores, whom | had learned to trust, 
and the remainder of the rifles were loaded and 
stacked ostentatiously in sight. Together we 
whites stood on the alert and awaited the arrival 
of the chief and his men. Observing our prepara- 
tions for defence, he spoke a few words to his 
followers, who halted, and then came on alone. 
His demeanour seemed peaceful and he has- 
tened to assure me that his visit was a perfectly 
friendly one, but that he desired to know why 
I had taken captive a girl who, although not one 
of his tribe, had long resided with them. In- 
viting the old man to take a seat on a near-by 
log, I explained to him at length the reason of 
our visit and why I wished to detain the girl 
until she told her story. In the flowing Quechua 
language I spoke of the two white men who had 
come from the far north with a desire to enrich 
the country and who had been swallowed up in 
the silent jungle; I spoke of their squaws and 
home, who mourned for tidings of their lost ones, 
and of the little children who cried for their 
return. Thus I gained the sympathy of the old 
savaye, and when at his request the girl was 
brought in front of him, he commanded her to 
tell all she knew of the missing men. 
Her story was a disjointed one 
and interspersed with the re- 
iterated statement that she was 
not implicated in the killing of 
the gringoes, but it left no doubt 
in my mind that somewhere off the jungle path 
we would read a story of massacre and murder ; 
an oft-told tale of misplaced faith and Indian 
treachery. It appeared from Coya’s rambling 
statement that she was a native of the Marafon 
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and had been sold in slavery to one of the Geleche 
Indians some years previously. Seljan, happen- 
ing to hear her story and learning that she had 
come from the district he wished to reach, had 
bought her from her “ patron” for goods valued 
at {1, and had included her in his porterage 
gang. When he left the village she had accom- 
panied him, laden with a small pack of provisions 
and carrying a machete and a water-jar. For the 
first six days they had travelled in comparative 
comfort on the trail blazed by the machete-men, 
but then the supplies began to run sho:t and they 
were compelled to rely on the jungle to provide 
their food. Snakes and monkeys were killed 
and eaten by the cargadores, and Seljan and his 
companion occasionally shot a wild turkey 
or a small bear. 

This continued for two days; then the 
machete-men commenced to complain. The 
undergrowth was thick and their work arduous, 
and they were hungry. The cargadores joined 
in their complaint, and general dissatisfaction 
reigned. ‘There were only rice and coffee left, 
and of this the white men would give none to 
the Indians. Seljan kept assuring them that 
in a couple of days more friendly tribes would 
be met with. ‘This the girl knew was not the 
case, but she held her peace and assisted in 
gathering roots and herbs to stave off hunger. 
One night all the Indians deserted, unknown to 
her, and when, in the morning, Seljan dis- 
covered their treachery, he grew very excited 
and cried out that they were doomed. The girl, 
too, had lost the sense of direction and could 
not guide them farther. She implored them to 
return, but this Seljan would not listen to, saying 
they would reach the big river (Marafon) in 
another day cr two. That evening while out 
gathering herbs some distance from the camp 
the girl was treed by a bear and, being afraid 
to come down, was comyelled to stay there for 
the night. She dozed off in her uncomfortalle 
position, and once was awakened by hearing 
two shots from the direction of the camp. 
Thoroughly scared, she tremblingly waited until 
dawn, when she descended and, without return- 
ing to see what had happened, took the back 
trail. After eight days of semi-starvation and 
hard travel, she reached Geleche. Here she 
found two of the men who had formed a portion 
of the machete-gang, and they told her that the 
others, who belonged to a neighbouring tribe, 
had also returned to their homes. 

As ] listened, I imagined the grim happenings 
that had taken place—the theft of a revolver 
or rifle; the desertion, and then the return 
next night ; the exhausted sleeping men and the 
dark shadows of the jungle ; the creeping forms, 


starved and ill-treated them, 
and for that reason they 
run away, but without harm- 
ing the men who had treated 
them so badly. 
written upon their hang-dog 
faces as, in turn, they tol 
their stories. 
voices, the furtive glances 
at our weapons, 
appeal to their chief to shielc 
them, all spoke plainly of 
their share of the murder, 
but actual proof there was 
none. A prowling puma, or 
night-hawk, attracted to the 
camp through the glare of the 
fire, might have witnessed the 
cowardly deed, but only they, 
the denizens of the forest 
and the crime-stained men 
themselves, knew what had 
actually taken place. 


Indians were talk- 
ing, I resolved that 
they should accom- 
pany me back to 
the scene of the “~ 
outrage, and I 
explained to the 
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and then the final act as, 
at close range, the murderers 
sent their victims to their 
It was all so simple, 
so tragic, so pathetic. I 
longed to be able to sight 
those murderers over 
muzzle of my revolver, but | 
Tecollected we were not thre 
in the réle of avengers. 

In answer to my query, 
Coya stated that the two 
erstwhile machete-men were 
still in the village, and named 
them to the chief. 
one of his followers, who 
gathered close by, and gave 
his instructions, and within 
an hour two cringing, fear- 
stricken wretches were 
brought before us. They 
corroborated 
girl’s story in every detail 
to the time of their desertion, 
but professed ignorance 
any subsequent events. 
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me to. the spot. 
they demurred and made 
numerous excuses, and the 
headman did not appear as if 
he would command them to 
obey my wishes, but I was 
determined that they should 
In English I quickly 
explained to my companions 
to make a show with their 
arms, and then, rising from 
my seat on a pfrovision-box, 

carbine to the 
and issued my 


the following morning. 
Indian girl I 
some presents of trade 
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it would be 


them to guide 
At first 


Either” they 


would guide me as I desired, 
or I would take them back 
as prisoners to civilization, 
and charge them with the 
the white men. 
well 
repugnance at the 


understand 


revisiting the 


spot where they had shed 
blood of the two un- 
gringoes, but I 
was determined they should 
come, if necessary by force. 
old chief was 
evidently aware of, and for 
some minutes he conversed 
rapidly with the men in their 
dialect, 
assured me that they were 
agreeable to go, but only as 
far as the place from where 
they had deserted. This I 
was well content with, for, 
as I remarked to my com- 


and finally 


panions, once 
we were away 
from the vil- 
lage, the law 
that would 
then_ prevail 
would be that 
fashioned by 
ourselves, and 


we would administer it. I there- 
expressed pleasure at 
and named an 
which we would start 


To the 
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When the 

In Dead two Indians 

Men’s put in an 
Footsteps, appearance 
next morning 
we were ready for the trail. 
The direction was again to 
the north-east, and when, 
some few hundred yards 
{rom the village, we struck a 
trocher (trail) that had 
evidently been cut less than 
a year before, and which 
showed no. signs of having 
been used since, I knew we 
were treading in the steps 
of the ill-fated explorers, 
and that when the track 
ceased we should in all 
probability find what we 
had come so far to seek. 

For the succeeding eight 
days the journey can only 
be described as a long, 
weary trek through the 
terrible sameness of the 
jungle, but our men, both 
brown and white, were by 
this time inured to hard 
travelling, and were in the 
pink of condition. Each 
night when we went into camp a guard was 
mounted, and to insure that the wily Indians 
did not desert, as they had admitted they had 
done before, I hit upon the plan of making 
them accompany the night watch in turn. 

This, I explained to them at length, was to 
show the confidence we placed in them, and their 
fears were lulled by what they considered the 
importance of their charge ; but little did they 
know that the rifle of the sentry was always 
trained on them, and that the least sign of 
treachery or attempted desertion would have 
meant their end. 

The abundance of game on every hand was 
yet another proof that Seljan and O'Higgins 
had been foully done to death, for, possessed 
of arms and ammunition as they were, they could 
not starve in such a country unless rendered 
insane by the all-possessing fear of being lost 
in the jungle. This also was a very unlikely 
contingency for men who had penetrated this 
far and were seasoned travellers, in addition 
to which it was most improbable that both 
would lose their reason at the same time. Thus 
I argued to myself as we progressed through the 
jungle depths, and I grew more and more con- 
vinced that their treacherous Indians were 


“Rising from my seat on # provision-box, | threw 


responsible for their death. So we plodded on, 
following easily but slowly the trail made by 
the explorers some eight months before. Ccca- 
sionally we would lose it for a short distance, 
but on circling around would again pick it up. 
However, following such a trail is tedious, 
and on the tenth morning, when the tracks 
again vanished, our two Indian prisoners wanted 
to return. This, however, was where I needed 
them most, and so I told them that that day, 
the next day, and the succeeding days were to 
be spent in locating my brother and his friend, 
dead or alive, and to prevent them giving us 
the slip I tied them with their arms around a small 
sapling, which secured them without causing 
them the least pain. This device greatly amused 
our own Indians, who had no liking for the 
“ foreigners,” and who, so Ollente assured me, 
were equally convinced with me of their treachery. 
Search as we would, we could find no con- 
tinuation of the track. The utter absence of 
signs was sufficient to prove that we stood on or 
near the spot where they had camped on the 
fatal night that had been their last; and I 
felt sure that, working from there as a centre, we 
should soon come upon signs which would denote 
how the curtain had been rung down on this 
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jungle drama. Experience has taught me that 
men lost in the wilderness rarely travel far away 
ina straight line from the point at which they 
have lost their bearings. They circle round and 
cut their tracks at all angles, for hallucination 


Fo 


tea 


my carbine to the shoulder and issued my ultimatum.” 


quickly assumes control of the brain, and very 
soon, if the lost ones are without water, delirium 
and death claim the victims—usually within a 
short distance from where they struck off their 
original trail. For this reason I was convinced 
that if, as the Indian girl claimed, Seljan and his 
mate had lost themselves, their remains would 
be in the vicinity ; and by the same process of 
deduction I was equally certain that if, as I 
expected, they had been murdered in their 
sleep, the Indians would not go to the trouble 
of carrying their bodies far off the trail, relying 
on the denizens of the jungle to dispose of the 
remains. 

Once off the small blazed path, the denseness 
of the forest and the underlying growth was 
intense. The lianas twisted and twirled them- 
selves around the larger timber, and the smaller 
{ropical growth was quite impenetrable without 
the aid of the machetes. We trod on a carpet 
of dead leaves and foliage, the accumulation of 
centuries, and, when a distance of only a few 
yards separated us from one another, it was 
as if we stood alone in the medieval forest. 
For this reason I had a huge pile of green wood, 
palm leaves, and boughs built on a foundation 
of dry timber to be fired before leaving camp, as 


the thick, black smoke which ascended would 
prove a sure guide in case any of the party lost 
his direction. Seljan’s former machete-men, 
whom I had made secure, watched with interest 
the preparations being made, and the shadow of a 
great fear crept 
over their faces as 
we divided up into 
separate parties to 
circle the surround- 
ing country. I 
offered them the 
opportunity of 
accompanying my 
party, but they 
both  sullenly _re- 
fused, saying they 
had not come this 
far with the grin- 
goes, and knew not 
in which direction 
to look. 

Each white man, 
accompanied by 
two Indians, then 
set out on his grue- 
some search, a sig- 
nal of three shots 
being agreed upon 
if any discovery 
was made or assis- 
tance required. Spurred by the natural instinct 
of the hunter, which predominates in all man- 
kind, the Indians swung their machetes with a 
will, and four divergent paths soon opened up 
under their keen-bladed knives. From these we 
worked in a circle, closely examining the cleared 
spaces for any sign of the dead men’s belong- 
ings, for naturally, had they become demented 
and wandered away, their camp equipment 
would still be lying around, though undoubtedly 
covered by tropical growth. 

The search had continued for 

The End of about two days, when I heard 
the Trail, the agreed-upon signal, and dis- 
tinguished the shots as coming 

from Dunne’s gun. The direction, apparently, 
was some distance on the backward trail, and, 
striking the newly-cut path, I was soon on 
the scene. There, in a small clearing, lay the 
answer to the question we had asked the silent 
jungle—a grinning skull, a large thigh-bone, 
some finger-bones, and a foot with two toes 
hanging by dried skin. That was all, but it was 
sufficient. Whether the remains were those of 
Seljan or O’Higgins it was impossible to say, 
but that they belonged to one of the two I had 
not the slightest doubt. The spot where these 
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gruesome relics of the Indians’ treachery lay 
was not more than five hundred yards from the 
end of the trail and our own camp, and I was 
seized with the impulse to make the murderers 
view the result of their handiwork. Taking 
my Indians, I repaired to camp, released the 
sullen, silent men, and without offering any 
explanation marched them at the point of my 
carbine to the place. As the little crowd of 
Indians and whites opened up, and they caught 
sight of the skull, which seemed to grin accusingly 
at them, both men shied like a restive horse. 


“They would have bolted at once but for the rifles levelled at their breasts.” 


They would have bolted at once but for the 
rifles levelled at their breasts. 

The combined efforts of the whole party soon 
cleared the adjacent undergrowth. Reverently 
gathering up the whitened bones, we returned 
to camp, and again the two traitors were securely 
lashed to trees, but this time with less regard for 
their physical comfort. The next two days 
were spent in an exhaustive search of the 
vicinity, but not another sign could be found. 
Vultures, pumas, and other denizens of the 
jungle had completed the work commenced by 
the treacherous Indians, and had carried off 
the remainder of the bodies. At the spot where 
the bones had been found we buried the remains 
and marked the place with a rough cross. Our 
task was accomplished. We had found those 
whom we had set out to seek,and we had found 
them as we had expected to—victims of the 
brown men’s greed. The tragedy was the 
inevitable result of inexperience, misplaced 
confidence, and inadequate equipment for 
interior exploration. 


It was with bitter thoughts that 

Back to we struck camp and headed back 
the for the Huayabamba River, a sad 
Huayabamba. and weary trek. If only we knew 
what part these two Indians had 

played in this jungle-shrouded tragedy it would 


have gone hard with 
them. ‘‘ Vengeance 
is mine!” makes a 
pretty text with 
which to adorn the 
walls of a nursery, but when one 
has assisted in gathering the 
scattered bones of men foully 
done to death more comfort 
can be obtained from the grip 
of a pistol-butt. 

Even in the jungle, however, 
one must have irrefutable proof 
before applying the rough but necessary 
code of laws which govern all places where 
civilization has not yet reached, and of this 
we had none. The chain of circumstantial 
evidence was almost complete, but not quite, 
and the missing link saved our Indians the 
trouble of digging another grave in the forest 
wilderness. 

At Geleche—where there was considerable 
commotion on our return—I handed the two 
Indians over to the old chief, to whom I related 
the story of our discovery. He promised that 
the men’s perfidy should be made known to 
the whole tribe, but this, among a naturally 
treacherous people, accustomed to attain their 
ends by any means available, would be rather a 
recommendation than otherwise. 

Four days later we reached the mouth of the 
Tulumayo River and found our raft and pro- 
visions safe, the bogadores having proved trust- 
worthy. That they were so is worthy of record, 
for fidelity is an unusual trait of the average 
Indian, 


The 
TRAIN- 
ROBBERS 


By B. C. dE ASUS, of Lemhi, 


Idaho, U.S.A. 
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The tragic story of a ‘‘ hold-up” 
followed. 
“and the narrative is a true record. 


on the Northern Pacific Railroad and the Jong man-hunt that 
“The events happened in 1892 and 1894 at the places mentioned,” writes the Author, 
I have, however, changed the names of some of the 


persons concerned.” 


>a the back room, the poker-room, 

NA of the Sage Hen, four men were 
“ai | sitting at a round table covered with 
fi 's dingy green cloth. A pack of greasy 

cards was lying on the table, but the 
men were not playing. They looked lke cow- 
boys—cowboys down on their luck. Asa matter 
of fact, they were rather “ hard citizens,” all 
four of them. 

There was Charley Brown, a red-bearded, 
sturdy-looking ruffian, by profession a cowboy, 
and out of a job on account of his general 
“ cussedness.” The second was Jack Chipley, 
a slim, active, fair-haired youth, wearing gold- 
rimmed glasses. He was a well-educated fellow, 
with a great talent for music. Written all over 
him was the fact that he was the black sheep of 
some good old English family. By profession 
Chipley was a “‘ drifter,” which does not mean a 
loafer, but means one who is possessed of a demon 
of unrest. From his kind are recruited adven- 
turers and criminals. Sam Sherman was the 
third man. His last occupation had _ been 
sheep herding; but one day he allowed two 
or three hundred sheep to pile up and become 
suffocated in a coul e, with the result that an 
irate boss promptly “ fired” him. Sheep 
herders and cowhoys do not usually pull together, 
but Sherman (before he had deyenerated into 
a sheep herder) had worked on the same round- 


up with Brown. The last of the four was Jack 
Wood, a tall, blue-eyed, good-looking fellow, 
with a frank, open face. He, too, was a cowboy. 

“Well, boys, what do you think of it?” said 
Brown. “Is ita deal?” 

“ Tt sounds all right,” said Chipley, who was 
rolling a cigarette with great nicety. ‘ Any- 
thing for a little flutter. I am getting rusty 
in this little one-horse hole.” 

““T guess you can count me in,” said Sher- 
man. 

“ How about you, Wood ? ” inquired Brown. 

“Do you think there will be any gun-play ? ” 
asked Wood. 

‘“Haven’t I told you that the thing is dead 
easy ? It just needs a little grit ; three or four 
fellows can hold up a train as easy as falling off 
a log. I tell you that we’ve only got to put up 
a big bluff and they'll weaken right away. 
Remember reading about those stick-ups on 
the Atchison and Topeka, on the Missouri 
Central, on the Rio Grande—nobody hurt ? ” 

“Oh, Jack is all right,” said Chipley. “ He 
knows we are not fools. There won’t be any 
unnecessary shooting.” 

“ And he’s a fine fellow to talk about gun- 
play, anyhow!” exclaimed Brown. “ What 
about that shooting scrape in Gallatin City ? 
How about that half-breed that ran up against 
our Mister-Particular Wood's gun ? ” 
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“You know that he drew on me first,” said 
Wood. “ Aad half-breeds don’t count.” 

“Oh, quit chewing the rag !”” cried Sherman. 
““T reckon we are all agreed about this little 
fandango.” 

“ Well, let’s have a drink on it,” said Brown, 
and they rose from their seats and walked out 
to the bar-room. 


It was about nine o’clock in the evening of a 
day in the early part of September. The 
Northern Pacific Express train, bound westward, 
was running through the “ bad lands” of the 
Yellowstone River in Montana. 

The conductor was in the smoking-car, his 
brightly-polished white and green lantern on the 
floor at his feet ; he was smoking a good cigar 
and feeling at peace with all the world. That 
night he would reach Helena, the end of his 
division and the home of his wife and I:ttle girl. 
Putting his feet upon the opposite seat, he lis- 
tened to some commercial travellers who were 
noisily telling tales. 

The newsboy, a pasty-faced young man, was 
packing up his unsold stock; some stolid, 
heavy-booted Swedes from St. Paul were drowsily 
talking ; andin other cars were to be seen women, 
in various stages of limpness, and sleepy, 
querulous children. 

The brakeman opened the door of the smoking- 
car and cried out, “ Greycliff! Greycliff next 
station !’’ Few passengers paid any attention 
to this, for Greycliff had only a sidetrack, a 
section-house, and a water tank. The country 
was bare and desolate, a waste of rolling hills 
and coulées, the home of wolves and coyotes. 
Sometimes cowboys seeking stray cattle would 
come to the railroad house at Greycliff ; at other 
times the section hands were monarchs of all 
they surveyed. 

There were two section-men at Greycliff 
in addition to a foreman and a man whose duty 
it was to run the engine which pumped water 
into the tank. 

On this particular evening, when the train 
pulled up at the water tank the regular popula- 
tion of Greycliff was not in sight; the reason 
being that each of the four railroaders was lying 
on the floor of the bunk-house, neatly bound 
and gagged. But there were strangers in 
Greycliti—four men, roughly dressed, booted and 
spurred. They stood behind the water-tank, 
out of the glare of the engine’s headlight. When 
the train began to move out, the men came along- 
side and secretly climbed on board. Two stood 
on the platform of the baggage-car next to the 
tender and two boarded the rear car, one at 
each end of it. 


Presently the engineer and fireman heard a 
command to throw up their hands. They 
obeyed promptly when they looked round and 
saw a man cl'mbing over the tender, with a rifle 
in his hand ar J a black mask on his face. This 
man ordered the engineer to stop the train on a 
high trestle bridge about a mile from Greycliff. 

As soon as the train stopped, two of the four 
men guarded the engineer and took care that no 
persons showed themselves outside the cars ; 
the other two went through the first of the cars 
and called upon the passengers to place their 
money, rings, watches, and other valuables in a 
sack which was obligingly carried from seat to 
seat, after the manner of taking up a collection 
in a church. 

In order to hasten matters, one of the col- 
lectors stood on guard with a revolver in each 
hand. The gentleman who carried the bag was 
also armed with a vicious-looking gun. It was 
extraordinary to see how quickly, if not how 
cheerfully, everybody in the car contributed 
to the sack fund. 

Car by car the robbers went through the train ; 
then, after uttering some fearful threats as to 
what would happen if any of the passengers dared 
to show themselves outside, they dropped off 
the train and were swallowed up in the darkness. 
As they departed they fired a few shots as a 
warning to anyone who might think of following 
them. 

It may seem strange that four men should be 
able to hold up more than twenty times their 
number. The essence of the whole matter lay 
in the unexpectedness of the attack ; moreover, 
the people in any one car did not know what 
was happening until it had actually happened. 
Perhaps a resolute man might have drawn a 
revolver and shot one of the robbers, but the 
chances were three to one that he himself would 
get shot. The train-men, on such occasions, 
are full of common sense and obey orders 
unhesitatingly. 

After the robbers had escaped a surprising 
number of warlike men appeared on the train. 
One valiant traveller produced a brace of revol- 
vers ; if he had not been taken by surprise, he 
said, he would have—well, done things. Another 
gentleman's excuse was that his gun was in his 
valise ; another man’s revolver was not loaded. 
The train was a babble of excited voices, talking, 
shouting, crying. The conductor’s cigar had 
gone out. He was having a hard time trying to 
explain matters, although the whole affair was 
so simple that there was really nothing to 
explain. 

Outside in the darkness four men were running 
to a place where four horses were tied. Then 
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began a wild ride. When morning came they 
were seventy miles from Greycliff. Montana 
is a roomy State where it is consid:red bad taste 
to be inquisitive about the business of strangers. 

When the spoil was divided the four men 
found that they had bagged about five thousand 
dollars in cash, besides 1ings, watches, and other 
jewellery. They went to Great Falls and started 
in to have a good time. Great Falls was then 
a town of twelve thousand people. It was a 
lively little place when Brown and Company 
were there. Faro and poker games were running 
day and night, and the dance-houses did a roar- 
ing trade. In those days there was no grand- 
motherly legislation about gambling. Brown 
and Wood plunged at poker ; Chipley “ bucked 
the tiger” at faro and enchanted the damsels 
at the White Elephant with his banjo- 
playing ; Sherman gambled at keno and joined 
in the general revelry. : 

Then there fell a bolt from the blue. A girl 
at the White Elephant told Chipley that a 
certain United States marshal had traced the 
Greycl.ff train-robbers to Great Falls. She may 
have suspected that Chipley knew something 
about that affair. It does not matter how she 
found out what the marshal was doing: the 
girls at the White Elephant knew many 
things which were not printed in the public 
press. 

So it was boot and saddle again. This time 
they rode north-west, towards the reservation 
of the Blackfeet Indians, in the foothills of the 
Rockies. An untamed country this, with few 
signs of man in it, except near the Agency 
buildings, where there are a few long shacks and 
teepees. For miles you will see rolling, flower- 
covered hills; here and there some ‘1.D.” 
cattle and horses, a cluster of smoke-dried 
teepecs, yelping dogs, an Indian on a pinto pony, 
a sneaking coyote, little lakes covered with wild 
fowl. As you come nearer to the mountains 
the pine trees meet you ; you see the clear green 
waters of a mountain stream. The blue grouse 
cranes his neck to look at you from the branches 
of a tall cedar ; a crash in the underbrush may 
mean a moose or a startled elk. That clumsy- 
looking black object lumbering up the side of 
the opposite bank is a bear. Higher and yet 
higher up you will come to the land of the 
mountain sheep and the grizzlies. You are 
in the Rockies. To this country came the four 
men. 


And now I have to bring myself into this 
story. At that time I was telegraph opcrator 
for the Great Northern Railway at Two Medicine 
station, in the foothills of the Rockies. 


On a wet and windy day in September, when 
the section-crew and I were at dinner, a tall, 
good-looking man, wearing a long “slicker” 
(yellow oilskin coat) and cowboy hat, came to the 
door and asked for the keeper of the section- 
house. 

The stranger wanted to buy some groceries, 
for the section-houses on the line of a railroad are 
the only stores in the mountains. He joined us 
at the table and seemed to be a very pleasant 
fellow. When he took off his slicker we noticed 
that he wore around his waist a cartridge-belt 
with a white-handled revolver anda sheath-knife. 
The revolver knocked against the wooden bench 
as he sat down, and somebody suggested that he 
should take off his belt, but the stranger laugh- 
ingly replied that he was a cowboy and that he 
had become so used to carrying a gun that he 
should feel quite undressed if he laid it aside. 
He told us that he and his partners, all cow- 
boys, were camped on the Two Medicine River, 
about three miles away, and that they were 
figuring on spending the winter in the mountains 
trapping and hunting. He also said that his 
name was Jack Wood. 

I saw him many times during the next three 
weeks. Once or twice I went to his camp, where 
there were four other men. One was a red- 
bearded, surly fellow, who did not seem par- 
ticularly pleased to see me. There was also a 
young Englishman, who wore spectacles and 
could play the banjo. He told me that his name 
was Smith. Out West a man’s name does not 
matter much. You may have known him as 
Jones in Choteau County and Robinson in Teton 
County, but if he tells you in Deer Lodge County 
that his name is Jackson—why, Jackson it is ! 

The youngest of the party was a vicious-looking 
youth who answered to the name of Jimmy 
Kuhn. He belonged to that rather numerous 
class—the would-be tough or ‘“‘ bad man.” At 
that time he was engaged in the profitable 
business of stealing horses on the east side of 
the Rockies, driving them over a pass to the 
west side, selling them there, stealing a fresh 
lot on the west side and then selling them on the 
east side. He had accidentally fallen in with 
the other men and was camping with them. 

Wood did not seem to be on very good terms 
with the others, and left their camp one day and 
went to live with a woodcutter close by. 

One evening, about three weeks after Wood’s 
appearance, the railroad men were smoking 
their supper pipes in the dining-room of the 
section-house. Sitting on the foot of the stars 
were Wood and the Englishman, who had come 
to spend a musical evening. Suddenly the 
sounder on the telegraph instrument began to 
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tick out, “ M.D., M.D.” That was my call. I 
went to the table, opened the key, and answered. 
Then came a message from Blackfoot Agency, 
twenty-five miles away. I copied it, and, 
turning round in my chair, said, “ Boys, I’ve 
just got a wire from the Agency to look out for 
train-robbers !” 


“Train-robbers!” cried Wood. ‘“ Why, 
where are they ? ” 
“ They are right here,” Ianswered. ‘‘ Accord- 


ing to the message there is a United States mar- 
shal on their track, and he thinks they are car p- 
ing on the Two Medicine. There is a reward of 
one thousand dollars for each of them, dead or 
alive.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take much stock in that,” 
said the musical Englishman. “ Though I 
wouldn’t mind raking in that reward if 1 could 
catch one of the jokers. Perhaps they mean 
our outfit! Daisy-looking train-robbers we 
are, aren’t we?” 

We laughed ; but you who read this know 
that there was a great deal of truth in this last 
remark, although we had not the faintest 
suspicion as yet. 

After a little more talk as to how we should 
spend the money if we could lay hands on the 
robbers, Jack Wood and the Englishman went 
away, and I walked over to Berg’s ranch-house, 
where Mrs. Berg’s piano brought a touch of 
civilization into the Ives of us who were living 
in that out-of-the-world place. Berg, his 
bro‘her-in-law, Harry Fusil, and I were in the 
middle of a game of draw-pokcr when the 
Swede cook from the section-house burst into 
the room. He was white in the face, and out 
of breath from running and excitement. 

“ You're all wanted at the sec‘ion-house !” 
he gasped out. ‘“ Bring all your guns! There’s 
two Indian police there, and they say that 
they have found the robbers’ camp on the Two 
Medicine. You're all to come at once!” 

It was then about eleven o’clock at night, 
and black as ink. Moreover, there was a d.iz- 
zling snowstorm, and it was cold. To turn 
out of a warm, brightly-lighted room and 
paddle about in snow-slush after train-robbers 
in the middle of the night seemed a foolish 
kind of pastime—even with a possible one 
thousand dollars tacked on to the remote end 
of it. It was not to be supposed that the men 
we were looking for would give themselves up 
in a quiet and peaceable manner. There was 
also the chance that the Indian police might 
be wrong ; and anyone who was messing round 
a man’s camp in the dark might reasonably 
expect to be received with a shot. 

But we threw down our cards; and Berg 
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and Fusil found three rifles. One was handed 
to me. Personally, I felt like saying that I 
had not lost any train-robbers, and that I was 
not yearning for glory. Mrs. Berg, a frontiers- 
woman from her birth, did not show any -siga 
of excitement. “Tom, be careful,’ was all 
that she said to her husband. 

We hurried to the section-house, where we 
found two Indian policemen devouring cold 
pork and swallowing big draughts of black 
coffee. Their story was that four policemen 
had found the robbers’ camp on the Two 
Medicine, and that two Indians were watching 
it. The other two, Little Dog and Duck Neck, 
wanted us to go with them and watch the 
camp until morning, when reinforcements from 
Blackfoot would arrive. 

“How do you know you have got the right 
fellows ?” said Berg. 

“There are four men,” said the Indian, 
“and they are camped in old shack on the 
Two Medicine, about quarter mile west of the 
crossing.” 

“Why, that’s Smith’s outfit!” I cried. 
“ Smith was here this evening and was laughing 
over that message from the Agency. You 
don’t catch me going on any such w:ld-goose 
chase in the dark. Wait till morning; then 
we will all go and have a look at your train- 
robbers.” 

The others agreed with me, so we went to 
bed, leaving Little Dog and Duck Neck grunting 
on the floor of the dining-room of the section- 
house. 

Early next morning came an engine and two 
cars from Blackfoot. A short, stout, black- 
bearded man got down from the train and told 
us that he was Marshal Simpson. He also 
promptly informed us that he expected us to 
act as deputy-marshals. With Simpson was 
Vogel, a white man who kept a small store at 
Blackfoot, and about half-a-dozen Indian police- 
men with their pinto ponies. Berg and Fusil 
got horses for themselves and one for me—an 
unpleasantly big bay mare. I remember 
thinking, as we rode along, that my clumsy 
beast offered a splendid mark for rifle practice. 

Little Dog led the way; Simpson, Berg, 
Fusil, and I rode next, and the Indians brought 
up the rear. We were armed with Winchester 
rifles, and some of us also carricd revolvers. 
Our road, a rough one, led through the pine 
woods. As we went along we talked to Simpson, 
trying to convince him that there must be some 
mistake ; for we could not believe that the men 
of Smith’s party were the fillows who were 
wanted. But the more we said the more sure did 
Simpson become that he was right. 
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The Two Med‘cine is a mountain river. 
Every yard of it shows fresh pictures of rocks, 
waterfalls, and pine trees. On the east bank 
are the slopes of the prairies, rolling ground, 
coutées, and plains ; on the west bank are the 
Rockies—mountain piled on mountain. A 
quarter of a mile from the east side of the river 
we found eight or nine horses feeding. Simpson 
immediately recognized them as belonging to 
the Northern Pacific train-robbers. These 
horses were given in charge of some of the 
Indians, and we went forward. ‘The plain 
here sloped rapidly to the valley of the ‘I'wo 
Medicine. 

Presently we came to the top of the slope, 
and looked westward. There, on the river- 
bank, stood an old log shack. Part of the roof 
had fallen in, and the front wall was only four 
logs high. Outside the shack a fire was burning 
and four men were busily cooking breakfast. 
Simpson took a look at them through his 
glasses. 

“That’s them, sure enough,” said he. 
“ There’s Brown—that red-bearded fellow ; and 
Chipley, with the spectacles, and Sam Sherman ; 
but I don’t know the kid. And I don't sce 
anything of Wood.” 

Now, Wood, as you know, had separated from 
the others, and was camping with McDonald, 
the wood-cutter ; and “ the kid” was Jimmy 
Kuhn, the little horse-thief. 

' “There’s three thousand dollars down there, 
anyhow,” said Vogel. ‘And I’m for going 
after it right away.” 

Berg suggested that the best plan would be 
to surround the camp and then to call upon the 
robbers to surrender, but Simpson over-ruled 
him, and it was decided to go boldly forward 
and rush the camp. We got off our horses and 
left them with two Indians. Then we started 
down the slope towards the shack. The 
distance was about one hundred yards. Simpson 
was a little in front, waving his rifle and 
shouting “ Surrender, Surrender! Throw up 
your hands !” 

“Surrender nothing!” yelled Brown, and 
the four men ran to the shelter of their log hut. 
Simpson fired his rifle, and the front of the 
shack spat out puffs of smoke in answer. 

Between us and the shack were some small 
willow bushes and a few cottonwood trees with 
painfully slim trunks. As we ran forward we 
could see the light of the morning sun shining 
on Chipley’s spectacles as he stood up behind 
the logs, holding a revolver in each hand and 
pulling the triggers as fast as possible. Through 
the chinks of the logs Brown, Sherman, and 
Kuhn kept up a rapid fire. Duck Neck got a 


bullet in his shoulder, and pitched forward on 
his face. The other Indian policeman turned 
tail and bolted up the hill. 

“We've got them!” shouted Vogel. Then 
I saw him double up, stagger a few steps, throw 
up his hands and fall, shot through the body. 

By this time I began to realize the fact that 
T had no real business there. Berg, Simpson, 
and Fusil were lying down behind trees and 
blazing away at the shack. I had found a fallen 
log and flattened myself behind it. What 
Simpson was thinking I do not know, but to me 
it seemed that this business of arresting train- 
robbers was not panning out very favourably. 
There was a great deal of smoke and noise, and 
white chips were flying from the trunks of the 
trees and from the top of my friendly log. To 
our everlasting disgrace, the four men managed 
to get out of the shack unnoticed by us and made 
their way through the willows, across the river, 
up the west bank, and through the pine woods 
on the sides of the Rockies. 

After awhile we observed that we got no 
answering shots from the shack. We did not 
know if anyone was still there, so it was decided, 
after a palaver, that three of us should try to creep 
through the willow bushes on one side while the 
rest of the party should watch the shack in 
front. Then came the ques‘ion as to who should 
be the three. It was sugested that Little Dog, 
the chief of the Indian pol'ce, should be one of 
the party ; but he flatly refused. Simpson, the 
marshal, was a little too stout, and not qu'te 
active enough for skirmishing work. Finally, 
Berg, Fusil, and I a:recd to go. Before we 
started we impressed the fact upon the Indians 
that they were to do no shooting, as we did not 
want to be shot by our own party. 

Crawling through those willows was uneasy 
work, for we did not know when we might come 
upon the robbers. Ifa twig snapped we stopped 
and held our breath. In a little clearing at the 
back of the shack we found four saddles. Fas- 
tened to one of them was a rolled-up slicker, 
and inside the roll was a bottle of whisky, half 
full, We each took a long drink. At that 
moment we heard a noise from the direction 
of the shack, which was about forty yards away. 
It must be confessed that we made most excellent 
time in getting to cover. Fusil nearly knocked 
his teeth out with the neck of the bottle, and 
Berg tripped over a log and came down with a 
crash, his rifle going off as he fell. Then there 
was a burst of firing and shouting, amid which 
we recognized Simpson’s voice. 

“Hold on!” cried Berg. “It’s us! Don’t 
shoot !” 

It turned out that Simpson and the Indians, 
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becoming tired of waiting, had advanced towards 
the shack and, on hearing Berg’s noise, had 
cheerfully blazed away in our direction. When 
- they found out their mistake they did not 
apologize, but seemed rather disappointed. 

Inside the shack we found several things left 
by the robbers in their hurried flight—fur coats, 
blankets, a rifle, and several hundred rounds of 
ammunition. Also we found wire-cutters (for 
cutting telegraph wires) and several sticks of 
dynamite for blowing open the doors of safes 
.and express cars. 

The tracks of the robbers showed that the men 
thad made their way towards the Rockies, where 
they had plenty of room to play at hide-and-seck. 
After following their trail for some hours we lost 
it, and returned to the section-house wet, cold, 
and tired out. The body of Vogel had been 
brought in, and we learned that Wood had left 
McDonald and disappeared. 

We were a badly-disyusted crowd. The whole 
business of the attempted arrest had been a 
miserable failure. One man on our side was 
killed and another badly wounded ; while, so 
far as we knew, our shooting had been wasted 
on the atmosphere. 

That night the telegraph was busy ‘and all the 
neighbouring offices were notified to be on the 
look-out. We knew that the men would be 
obliged to get food somewhere, for they were 
a hundred miles from a town, and the only 
places where they could get anything were the 
section-houses or the woodcutters’ camp at the 
Summit. 

Early next morning, sure enough, there came 
a wire from the Summit saying that four men 
had forced some woodcutters to give them food. 
The Summit was fifteen miles away, and we 
rode there in the caboose of a freight train. We 
soon found the tracks of the robbers from the 
woodcutters’ camp. Two of the men we wanted 
wore h’gh-heeled cowboy boots, and it was casy 
to follow their marks in the light fall of snow. 
We could tell, too, that we were gaining upon 
them. Suddenly we noticed, about half a mile 
ahead of us, four men running down a gulch 
ibetween two mountains. We fired at the men, 
sand they ran up the side of the gulch into the 
thick timber and began to climb the mountain. 
‘When we came to the same place we followed 
them through the thick timber, which was very 
hard to penetrate; there were fallen trees 
lying interlaced in all directions. The mountain 
had a slope of about forty-five degrees and there 
was just enough snow to make one’s footing 
insecure. Ahead of us were four desperate men, 
well armed. Add to this that we were hungry, 
wet, and bruised from a hundred falls—and you 
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will realize, as we did, that hunting train- 
robbers in the Rocky Mountains is no child’s 
play. 

Half-way up the mountain-side the bandits 
came to a standstill and opened fire upon us. 
About a score of shots were fired on both sides, but 
none of our party was hit. Jimmy Kuhn, the 
horse-thief, got a flesh wound in the knee, which 
bled a great deal, as we could tell from the marks 
on the snow. But the four men still kept on 

i y. Pretty bad shooting all round, you - 
yet every man in both parties was 
i Anybody who has been 
in a similar mix-up will agree that it takes a lot 
of lead to down a man. 

At the top of the mountain, above the timber 
line, where huge rocks lay scattered, there was 
another exchange of shots. Here Fusil proposed 
Tusking forward and trying to get beyond the 
robbers. He had made scarcely three steps in 
the open before the snow round his feet flew up 
in lines of white spray as the bullets whipped it. 
Fusil changed his mind, and rolled quickly 
to the shelter of a rock. Brown and his three 
friends got away again, down the side of the 
mountain and into the growing timber. 

This sort of thing went on all day—cl'mbing, 
stumbling, falling ; now and then firing a shot, 
but the greater part of the time secing nothing 
of the men we were hunting except their tracks 
on the snow and here and there a splash of 
blood. At dark, in a swampy valley, we lost 
all trace of them, so we gave up the pursuit 
and made our way back to the railroad, which 
we reached about nine o'clock in the evening, 
Here we lay down on the embankment to rest 
for a few minutes before starting to walk to 
the nearest section-house. We were specu- 
lating as to where the robbers would go, and 
grumbling at our bad luck, when round a turn 
in the railroad track came four men. 1t was 
a starlit night, and we could distinctly see tha 
these were the men we had been hunting all 
day. They walked in single file, stooping 
forward, carrying their rifles ready for use. 
We lay quite still on the embankment. Click! 
click !—-somebody cocked his rifle. Chipley, 
who was in front, stopped and listened. Suddenly 
he saw us and cried out, “‘ Here they are! Let 
’em have it!” 

Simultaneously shots rang out from both 
sides. Shot through the head, neck, and 
shoulder, Chipley fell dead, rolling, with a 
frozen grin on his face, down the embankment. 
Sam Sherman, with two bullets in his hips, 
followed him. Red-bearded Brown gave a yell 
and dived off the track into the darkness of 
the woods. Kuhn, the little horse-thief, threw 
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“Shot through the head and shoulder, Chipley fell dead, rolling down the embankment. Sam Sherman, with two bullets in 
his hand: and cried out, piteously, 


up his hands and cried out, piteously, “ Don’t 
shoot! Don’t shoot !” 

It was all over in a few seconds—Chipley 
dead, Sherman mortally wounded, and Kuhn 
a prisoner. True, Brown had escaped and 
Wood was still at large, but we knew that 


Wood had not been in the shack when Vogel 
was killed. 

On the night of the capture it snowed, and 
there was a cold wind. Brown, alone in the 
mountains, wet and hungry, must have spent 
a miserable night. Next morning a trackman 
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followed him, Bed:bearded, Brown gave a yell and dived off the track into the darkness of the woods. Kuh-, the horse-thief, threw sp 


was wal ing along the railroad when he saw 
a white-handled revolver lying near a pile of 
ties. As he stooped to pick it up, a weak voice 
said, “I give in.” 

It was Brown, who crawled out from the 


shelter of the pile «f ties. The trackwalker 
Vol. xxxvi,—22. 


took him to the section-house, gave him some 
breakfast, stopped the next train that came 
by, and put Brown on board en route for the 
Kalispel Jail. That trackwalker subsequently 
collected one thousand dollars for his capture 
of Brown. 
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Sherman died in the hospital at Kalispel a 
few days later, confessing to the whole business 
before he expired. At their trial in Helena, 
Brown and Kuhn swore that it was Chipley 
who shot Vogel. A benevolent jury let Brown 
off with ten years in the State penitentiary, 
while Jimmy Kuhn got two years. 

The ending of Jack Wood, however, was a 
different matter. 

When the other outlaws were finally rounded 
up, dead and alive, Jack Wood, as already 
related, was not with them, as he had gone to 
a woodcutter’s camp some days before the 
attack was made on the robbers’ camp. 

Now, Wood had a friend amed Tom Gans, 
who lived eighty miles from Two Medicine 
River on the west side of the Rocky Mountains, 
in the Flathead Valley. Wood and Gans had 
been “ side-kickers ” together on the cattle 
range in Choteau County, Montana. A “ side- 
kicker” is a man who spreads his blankets 
with you on the range—he is your partner ; 
what you have is his, and what he has is yours. 
Two years before the train-robber mix-up, 
Wood had lent Gans two hundred dollars, and had 
not thought about the matter again. Now that 
Wood found himself alone in the mountains, 
however, a hunted man with a price of one 
thousand dollars on his head, his thoughts 
turned to his old friend Gans. 

Eighty miles across mountainous country in 
the early winter was a hard journey for a man 
to make on foot, but game was plentiful, and 
there were many kinds of edible berries, so that 
he was in no danger of starving. His travelling 
was chiefly done at night, for there were many 
hunters looking for him. 

One night Gans, sitting alone in his log shack, 
saw a face pressed to his window-pane. ‘Then 
the door opened, and a ragged, haggard man 
came in. 

It was Jack Wood, and he certainly looked 
“all in.” For days he had been wandering 
through the mountains ; his clothes were torn ; 
his face was grimy from the smoke of camp- 
fires; his bleeding feet were wrapped in pieces 
of sacking ; he was a worn-out, anxious man, 
with the look in his eyes of a hunted wild 
animal. 

He sat down on a box and looked at Gans. 

“Don’t you know me, Tom?” said Wood. 

“It's Jack Wood, isn’t it?” replicd Gans. 

““Yes, what’s left of me. I suppose you’ve 
heard about the racket ?” 

“The whole country-side is stirred up about 
it,” answered Gans, who did not scem overjoyed 
to see his old friend. “It ain’t safe for you 
to be here, Jack.” 
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“T know that,” said Wood. “ What I was 
thinking was that, maybe, you could let me 
have some of that two hundred dollars, and 
then I could manage to get away south. We 
were always good friends, Tom, and I know 
you won’t leave me in a hole.” 

“Of course I won’t leave you in a hole,” 
protested Gans. “‘ But I can’t lay my hands 
on two hundred dollars right off. The best 
thing for you to do is to go up the canyon to 
old Foster’s shack. He’s away now, and 
nobody ever goes near that part of the mountain. 
Next Friday I’ll come out there with all the 
money I can rustle, with an outfit of clothes, 
some grub, and a pack-horse.” 

“Now you're talking,” said Wood. “I 
knew you wouldn’t go back on me! Give me 
some grub now and a blanket, and I’ll hit the 
breeze for that shack. Bring some 45'60 
Winchester shells on Friday, for I’ve not a 
cartridge left.” 

“ Keep a stiff upper lip, Jack; I'll see you 
through,” said Gans, and his friend went 
limping off into the darkness. 

After Wood had gone Gans sat for along time, 
thinking and smoking. Then, knocking out 
the ashes from his corncob pipe upon the stove, 
he rolled into his wooden bunk and was soon 
sleeping the sleep of a man whose mind is at 
ease. 

Next day Gans saddled his pony and rode to 
the neighbouring town of Kalispel. At the little 
hotel where he ate his dinner a man was talking 
about the lucky railroader who had made one 
thousand dollars by his easy capture of Brown, 
the leader of the N.P. train-robbers. ‘It 
isn’t every day that a fellow gets the chance of 
picking up a thousand dollars,” said the man. 

“ That's so,” replied Gans, who seemed to be 
doing a lot of hard thinking. 

After dinner Gans paid a visit to a lawyer. 
The outcome of this visit was a curious telegram, 
which went flying along the w'res from Kalispel 
to the State Attorney at Helena, Montana. 
The telegram ran somewhat to this effect :-— 

“ Supposing a man were to meet and recognize 
Jack Wood and call upon him to surrender 
himself, and supposing Jack Wood were to 
refuse to do this, would the man be justified 
in shooting at Jack Wood to prevent him from 
escaping, and in the event of Jack Wood being 
killed would the reward of one thousand dollars 
be paid to his slayer ?” 

The answer of the State Attorney was short 
and to the point : “‘ Yes, to both questions.” 

Gans folded up the yellow paper and placed 
it carefully in his pocket-book. He seemed 
rather well pleased with himself, and called for 
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drinks round for the loafers at the Astor House. 
Then, buying a bottle of whisky and a hox of 
-44 calibre rifle cartridges, he rode home. You 
will notice that he did not buy any 45°60 rifle 
cartridges ; he did not make an attempt to col- 
lect any money ; and he did not get an outfit 
of clothes or a pack-horse. This absent- 
mindedness may have been due to the fact that 
he was thinking about other things. 

The following day was Friday. Gans rose 
early, cooked his breakfast of venison steaks, 
bannocks, and coffee; then, shouldering his 
rifle, he set out for Foster’s shack up the canyon. 
A white mist, like a wet blanket, lay on the side 
of the mountain and drops of water fell from the 
pine branches as he pushed his way through the 
underbrush. 

Jack Wood, waiting impatiently in the trap- 
per’s cabin, heard a whistle which he recogniz-d 
as being that of his friend. He sprang up from 
the bed of pine boughs on which he had been 
lying, and went down the mountain-side to meet 
Gans. The whistle sounded again and Wood 
answered it, hurrying down the hill. In a little 
clearing he saw Gans standing by a tree, with a 
rifle in his hands. Only twenty yards away 
stood Gans—but what was the meaning of that 
strange look on his face ? 

“ Glad to see you, Tom !” cried Wood. 

He came two steps nearer ; then Gans raised 
his rifle, took deliberate aim, and shot Wood 
through the breast. With trembling hands, 
Gans jerked the empty shell out of his rifle and 
pumped a fresh one into the barrel. There was 
no need for it. Jack Wood lay perfectly still ; 
his old ‘‘ side-kicker’s ” bullet had gone through 
his heart. 

Gans crept up to the body : there was such an 
awful, questioning look in the wide-open dead 
eyes that Gans tore up tufts of mountain moss, 
leaves, and branches and covered the staring 
face. 

Then he made his way down the mountain, 
looking behind him and starting with fear if 
he heard the bushes crackling as a deer burst 
through. 
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The body was brought to Kalispel, where an 
inquest was held. Wood had some friends 
in Kalispel—not quite such old friends as Gans, 
but they were not slow to say that they did not 
believe that Gans had shot Wood in self-defence. 
Strong hints were thrown out that a lynching 
arty might be in order if the real facts of 
the case were known. So Gans sought safety 
with the sheriff in the jail until the inquest was 
over. 

The inquest was not altogether a pleasant 
ordeal for Gans. The jurors were not in the 
least interested in the troubles of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, and they did not intend that 
Gans should get his thousand dollars without 
explaining how the affair occurred. One ot 
the jurymen, after examining Wood’s rifle 
and finding the magazine empty and a *44 calibre 
shell jammed in the barrel, wanted to know why 
a 44 calibre shell (which fitted Gans's rifle) should 
be found in a 45°60 rifle. ‘‘ It looked,” said he, 
“as though Gans had placed it there, wishing 
to make it appear that Wood was armed.” 
Which may have been a correct guess, although 
it could not count as evidence. The only facts 
that could be proved were that Gans had secured 
the body of Jack Wood, train-robber, and that 
Gans was therefore entitled to the reward of 
one thousand dollars. And that amount was 
accordingly paid to him. 

If Gans had been wise he would have moved 
out of that neighbourhood, for there was a very 
strong feeling that Wood had not been given a 
air show. 

Two years after this I was hunting with some 
friends in the mountains near Foster’s cabin. 
I had known both Wood and Gans, and I was 
telling my friends about them. While we wore 
talking our dogs set up a great commotion.’ 
We followed them and found the dead body 
of a man tied to a tree. The body had four 
bullet holes in it, and there was a piece of paper 
pinned to the clothing. On the paper was 
scrawled in pencil: ‘‘ This comes from what he 
did to Jack Wood.” 

he dead man was Gans. 
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This graphically-told story will give the stay-at-home reader a better idea of the terrible menace 


which a man-eating tiger constitutes to a community than pages of statistics. 


The experience 


through which the official, his wife, and babe passed is surely as appalling as could be conceived.* 


ATENCHEROO, a flourishing Indian 
village in the Deccan, just off the 
main line of the railway, was, owing 
7m UXel] to its being “upon the ‘uplands, an 
—— ideal place in which to pass the 
summer when Hyderabad, the capital, became 
uncomfortably hot. Here, when its suitability 
had been discovered, several people built them- 
seives small bungalows ; and when the depart- 
mental holidays came round these semi-colonists 
left the capital in batches by bicycle and train 
for their haven of coolness, some two hours’ 
journey distant. 

The country around Patenchcroo showed 
ground profusely strewn with boulders, clad in 
scrub, and streaked and patched with forest. 
As may be imagined, the sport offered by the 
locality was very varied. Quails, partridges, 
hares, and even antelopes rewarded a casual 
walk in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
bungalows, and the “ tanks” scattered among 
the different valleys always held water-fowl of 
some description. But, while the nearer hills 
too frequently produced panthers for the rate 
of mortality among their dogs to be anything 
but high, the Nimrods of the colony had to 
journey to Kotagiri, and to other places twenty 
miles away at the foot of the purple mountains 
showing above the horizon, because tigers were 
seldom seen this side of that village. 

The first European to come into residence at 
the <olony in the summer of 18— was a Mr. 
Wicks. He was followed, when the bungalow 
had been prepared for their reception, by his 
wife and child. A few days later, having been 
asked to do so by his friend Connell, Wicks 
walked across to the next house, and instructed 
the man in charge to air the rooms. 

Beyond Connell’s there was no other bungalow 
to the east of the colony, and the nearest this 
side of Wicks’s was at least a couple of hundred 
yards distant. 

Oe house, consisting of four rooms, , stood 


* The Author was told this story by the man chiefly concerned, 
and personally verified its authenticity. In deference to the wish of 
the family, huwever, he has given them a fictitivus name. 


upon the crest of a wave in the ground, and it 
had the inevitable veranda. Of compound- 
wall there was none at that time, the omission 
being common to most of the recently-built 
houses. 

The first room had two doors—one opening 
on to the veranda, the other facing the servants’ 
quarters. Next came the bedroom, alongside 
of which was another room divided into a 
dressing-room and bath-room, with windows 
that gave a view across the boulder-s.rewn scrub 
of Mr. Connell’s back-yard, fifty yards away. 
The position in relation to each other of the 
friends’ bungalows should be carefully noted. 

Evidence of Wicks’s keen desire to spend that 
summer at Patencheroo was the fact that only 
single heavy curtains hung against the doorways 
of the bedroom, two in number, that led into 
the adjoining rooms, while the door of com- 
munication between the bath-room and_ the 
next apartment was a rough deal affair hastily 
put together in order that privacy might be 
secured when desired. 

After visiting Connell’s, Wicks returned home 
to afternoon tea, and joined his wife in the front 
room. In the desultory conversation that 
followed, conducted in low tones for the benefit 
of the sleeping infant upon Mrs. Wicks’s knees, 
he remarked upon the absence of the servants. 

“ They have gone to the village for to-motrow's 
supplies,’ explained Mrs. Wicks.  “ That 
reminds me—I wish, Herbert, that you’d take 
a stroll after tea and shoot something for dinner ; 
it would be a change from the village mutton.” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” Wicks replied. ‘‘ Where 
have you put the gun-case ?” 

“ Under the bed,” answered his wife, smiling. 
“T thought that it would be safest there, and 
handier than if it was kept anywhere else.” 

“You are not nervous, pet, surely?” the 
man inquired, in surprise. 

“No-o,” replied his wife, somewhat doubt- 
fully ; ‘‘ but, all the same, I shall be glad when 
the Connells are here.” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” said 
Wicks, with conviction. 
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Nothing to be afraid of! If so, what are 
those two animals—great, striped brutes—that 
are so boldly coming towards the bungalows ? 

The caretaker of Mr. Connell’s house, hookah 
in hand, had retired to the back-yard to smoke 
a quiet pipe. He accidentally sighted the 
tigers, and they him, as they slunk down the 
Tising ground. At first the man was not afraid, 
but the manner of the brutes’ approach left 
him in no doubt as to their intentions. They 
were man-eaters—secking whom they might 
devour! In a flurry of fear the ancient Hindu 
tushed into the bungalow, with a banging and 
bolting of doors and windows. Mcanwhile the 
tigers swiftly padded around the house, to 
meet again upon the veranda. 

They entered the unfastened rooms, but the 
caretaker had been in time; there was no 
opening in the barriers within which he was 
enclosed. Fearful for the result, but powerless 
to prevent the impending tragedy, the Hindu 
saw the baffled brutes go off towards Mr. Wicks’s 
bungalow. 

Wicks sat alone in the front room, his wife 
having left him upon some domestic errand or 
other. She espied the tigers while casually 
looking out of the window, and promptly 
screamed. A providential inspiration caused 
her to run into the bath-room, where she stood, 
with the baby in her arms, calling frantically 
to her husband. 

“What is it?” shouted Mr. Wicks in alarm, 
rising to his feet. 

At that moment the tigers leaped‘ upon the 
veranda, and one brute actually put its head 
in through the open door. Silently man and 
beast looked into each other’s eyes. Then the 
tiger tentatively advanced, whereupon Wicks 
flung the tea-tray at it. Startled by the din, 
the brute drew back. Wicks turned and fled, 
while the crashing of the shattered china filled 
the air. A second later both tigers were in the 
room, and one had sprung at the fluttering 
curtain, rent it from its fastenings, and, growling 
fiercely, sprawled enmeshed in the bedroom. 
Only an abrupt turn to the left saved the man. 

Panic-stricken, Wicks gained the bath-room, 
and was pulling the door to, when the se: ond 
tiger hurled itself forward, closing the door 
behind Wicks with a resounding crash. A 
board splintered even as he shot the bolt. 

“Thank Heaven, Herbert, we are safe!” 
cried Mrs. Wicks, tremulously. 

“Safe be hanged!” Wicks replied, huskily. 
“ Hush !” 

Trembling in every limb, husband and wife 
heard the great brutes sniffing at the frail door. 

Of the two, Wicks was the more frightened ; 
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indeed, he was perfectly sick with fear, for ke 
felt rather than knew how narrow had been 
his escape, and that the door had only been 
interposed between him and those terrible 
claws in the very nick of time. Mrs. Wicks, on 
the o-her hand, had been alarmed more upon 
her husband’s account ; now that he, unharmed, 
was with her and the child, she was compara- 
tively at ease, especially since, at present, the 
door held the tigers at bay. 

Now, had the second tiger sprung against the 
door—which it had not, having only reared 
itself up instead, to bring down the man—three 
mangled bodies would by this time have littered 
the bath-room; the door could not have suc- 
cessfully withstood the shock of the impact for 
amoment. Already a panel had been splintered, 
however, and, in endeavouring better to scan 
the inmates, one of the tigers inserted its claws 
in the crack and tore off a large piece of wood. 

Wicks became convulsed with dread. He 
guessed what would happen, once the tearing 
became purposeful—and it might become so 
at any moment ! 

Cr-r-reak ! 

“ Open the door quietly and run to Connell’s,” 
he whispered, hoarsely, to his wife. 

“Why ?” Mrs. Wicks whispered back. 

“Tt’s our only chance. They'll have the 
door down presently.” 

“But, Herbert, are they both there ?. Suppose 
only one’s there ?” she nervously asked. 

“Tt can make little difference,” her husband 
muttered. 

“T won’t go until I’m sure that both are 
there,” Mrs. Wicks persisted, pointing at the 
door. 

“Do as I tell you,” Wicks cried, excitedly. 

“ Herbert !”” Mrs. Wicks began to whimper. 

“Well, you're wasting priceless time,” Wicks 
replied, in angry fear. 

With a great effort the man conquered the 
weakness of his limbs, and absolutely dragged 
himself towards the door. From a safe distance 
he peeped through the gaps in the woodwork. 

Brilliant sunshine lighted the dressing-room. 
Quickly he stepped back to his wife’s side, with 
a strange look in his eyes. 

“ Are you sure, Herbert ?”” she asked. 

“ Yes,” he gritted through his teeth. ‘“ Ram 
Das is probably on the look-out. For Heaven’s 
sake, hurry !”” 

The clawing of the door had become purpose- 
ful, beyond doubt. 

Tightly clasping the infant to her breast, Mrs. 
Wicks slipped out of the house and sped, with 
leaden feet, through the scrub. And Ram 
Das, with an exclamation, hastened from the 
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window through which he had been gazing 
horror-stricken to give her shelter. 

Once in the open, absolutely unprotected, 
and with the baby’s weight hinderine her 
progress, Mrs. Wicks became terrified and 
seemed temporarily to lose her head. 

Did she hope that the child, at least, might 
be saved, or was it self-preservation alone that 
impelled her? At any rate, while passing by 
a large boulder she suddenly placed her child 
upon it and fled madly onwards. 

Meanwhile, Wicks’s position was one of 
extreme peril. It might occur to the tigers at 
any moment to separate their efforts—one 
remaining to destroy the door while the other 
went round the house to seize the man as he 
fled from its mate. If, however, Wicks re- 
treated too soon, what he feared would be 
precipitated. Seeing him leave the room, the 
brutes would quickly give chase. So, while 
every second took his wife nearer to safety, it 
added vastly to his own danger. 

Mrs. Wicks was still some twenty yards from 
the caretaker when her husband rushed by her 
with a yell of warning. She strove valiantly 
to increase her speed, but she had recently been 
ill and was still somewhat feeble. 

Once in comparative safety Wicks stopped 
shouting to his wife to hurry. Then shame 
drove him back, with faltering steps, to aid her. 
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As he met her he saw the tigers come round the 
deserted bungalow in great bounds. 

“IT must close the door, sahib,”’ cried the 
caretaker, in trembling accents. 

Knowing that Ram Das would do as he 
warned, Wicks grasped Mrs. Wicks by the arm 
and dragged her fainting to the half-shut door. 

The tigers were only a couple of leaps distant 
when Wicks fairly shoved his wife into the 
house and toppled in himself. Then Ram Das 
slammed the door, literally in the brutes’ faces. 

With the old caretaker’s aid Wicks proceeded 
to revive his wife from the swoon into which 
the excitement and exertion had thrown her. 
Upon her return to consciousness Mrs. Wicks’s 
first thought was of her child. 

“ Herbert,” she whispered, “ the baby——” 

“Heavens ! Where is the boy ?” cried Wicks, 
looking round the room. In his terror he had 
temporarily forgotten the existence of his child. 

““T put him on one of those rocks we passed,”” 
Mrs. Wicks continued, sobbing. Now that she 
was safe her action seemed most unnatural, 
and hardly credible. 

“What is the trouble, sahib?” 
eagerly inquired. 

His face filled with pity as Wicks told him. 
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“T must return for the child,” Wicks 
muttered. 
“No, sahib. What is the good? ’Tis his 
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fate,” said Ram Das, philosophically. “It 
will be mere suicide if you leave the house. 
The tigers—look!" He drew Wicks to the 
window. 

The sound of a bolt being drawn jerked the 
men’s eyes to the door. Mrs. Wicks, her face 
devoid of all expression, was opening the door. 

“Stop her, sahib/” shouted Ram Das. 

Wicks jumped across the room and banged 
the door to. There came a mighty roar of 
pain, and with an exclamation he pulled it 
back half an inch. Growling horribly, the 
tiger drew out its paw, which had been jammed 
in the door. Then—clang !—the bolt went 
home again. 

“My baby !’? whimpered Mrs. Wicks. She 
turned wildly upon her husband. ‘‘ Let me go, 
if you are too much of a coward to go yourself. 
He may awake at any moment. Are we to 
see him eaten?” 

Ram Das, to whom the drift of what Mrs. 
Wicks said was intelligible, spoke to Wicks in 
Hindustani. “ Sahib,’ he said, “if she loses 
the child your mem will go mad, or she will 
turn for ever from you.” ‘ 
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“JT must go,” Wicks interrupted, dully, 
perspiration standing on his brow at the idea 
of facing the tigers again. If, indeed, he got 
out of the house without being observed by 
either of the watching brutes, how far could he 
hope to go before being hurled to the ground ? 
With a strange persistence the tigers were 
roaming around the house, and must inevitably 
sight him soon. At this juncture Ram Das 
supplied a suggestion. 

“Tf we can contrive to keep the brutes 
engaged at the other side of the house for a 
while, and you run like a deer, sdhib, you may 
succeed in reaching the child and conveying 
him into your bungalow. Wait till they come . 
to these windows,’ continued Ram _ Das. 
“While you engage their attention, I shall slip 
into the next room and close the outer door.” 

If they did not quite understand Ram Das’s 
plans, husband and wife eagerly obeyed his 
instructions. 

The tigers were soon by the windows, where- 
upon Wicks teased them in every imaginable 
way. He heard the bolts being softly drawn 
behind him, and he redoubled his efforts. One 
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great beast, snarling impotently, put its head 
at the window bars and, no doubt, saw the 
open door. Down it dropped and bounded 
round the house, accompanied by its mate ; 
but both were too late. 

The result of Ram Das’s act was the gain of 
a room, at the windows of which he could, 
under Providence, detain the tigers, while 
Wicks, unperceived by them, was let out of 
the house by his wife. Everything, as may 
be imagined, depended upon what start Wicks 
could secure. 

Mrs. Wicks, praying, drew all the bolts save 
one with trembling fingers, while her husband 
divested himself of boots and socks and what- 
ever clothing might hamper him in running. 

Presently Ram Das began hooting and 
jeering at the tigers, and Wicks drew a long 
breath. Then Ram Das shouted, through his 
yells, ‘“‘ They are—both here! Go!” 

At the command Wicks was off like a shot. 
His wife, pale as death, closed the door and 
joined Ram Das in exciting the tigers. While 
the maddened brutes sprang again and again 
at the barred window, Wicks was running as 
he never would again—down the hollows, on 
up the rising ground, and over bush and stone. 
Gaining the sleeping child, he grabbed it up, 
and, rocking upon his feet, dashed to the front of 
his bungalow. ‘The outer door of the bath- 
room was closed ; the front door, however, was 
open—and the gun, he remembered, was in the 
bedroom. 

Meanwhile the tigers, tiring of vain efforts to 
get at Mrs. Wicks and Ram Das, recommenced 
their prowling. Stealing round the back of the 
house, they espied the fugitive. 

As he scampered up to the side of his bun- 
galow a scream, faintly heard, caused him 
almost to leap over the ground. On to the 
veranda he went with a stumbling jump ; then, 
panting for breath, he gained the front room 
and slammed the door behind him. 

The child was now crying lustily, but Wicks 
could not attend to it then. Only the latch 
held the back door fast—if, indeed, he had 
latched it when he made his escape, ten minutes 
ago. Hurrying into the bedroom, he took the 
gun out of its case, put the parts together with 
fumbling, trembling fingers, and loaded the 
weapon. Then his fear left him. 

With a handful of bulleted cartridges in one 
hand and his gun in the other, Wicks went into 
the dressing-room, which he had chosen because 
its windows were lower than those of the other 
rooms, and because two of the weakest points 
in his defences could be commanded from it. 
It was even as he feared—one glance showed 
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him that the outer door was not latched, even 
if it was closed. But the inner door was an 
obstacle still, although the greater part of the 
upper panel had been torn away; and all the 
windows of the bungalow were barred. 

The tigers, hungry, and loath to lose their 
prey—especially after the excitement of the 
chase—circled the house, looking into the 
windows and sniffing at the doors, attracted by 
the wailing of the baby. Presently one came 
to Wicks’s window, and Wicks shouted at it. 

The great head pressed against the bars. 
One crucl-looking paw strove to grasp the man. 

Wicks fired at a gleaming eye. With a short 
roar the tiger fell backward. Wicks peeped at 
it as it lay writhing, an unholy joy filling him 
at the brute’s death-agony. 

“ Bet he doesn’t want any more!” he 
muttered, quickly reloading. Scarcely had he 
spoken when, urged by some instinct, he turned 
sharply towards the bath-room. 

The second tiger was crawling stealthily into 
the bath-room, having found the outer door open. 

Startled, Wicks threw up his gun and fired— 
too high. The bullet whistled away over the 
scrub, and the tiger was outside on the instant. 
Once more Wicks hastily reloaded. He felt 
that a crisis was imminent. Having no other 
receptacle upon his person, he put two or three 
cartridges into his mouth, in case he should be 
compelled to retreat. 

More than once the surviving tiger peered at 
Wicks—now round the corner of the outer door, 
then through the windows. But it did so too 
warily for the man to inflict a death-wound 
upon it, and, accordingly, he reserved his fire. 

Suddenly, having apparently gauged the task 
before it, the brute swept into the bath-room 
and sprang at Wicks through the hole in the 
door intervening. 

Blindly into the gaping jaws—with the 
muzzle of the gun almost inside them—Wicks 
fired both barrels. Down crashed the door, 
torn from its hinges, and roar after roar rent 
the air. Wicks ran headlong into the next 
room and got behind the bed. There, having 
reloaded, he stood. 

The silence was awful, and seemingly inter- 
minable. 

“ Sahib!” Atrembling voice hailed him from 
outside, but there was no answer from Wicks. 
With his gun at the shoulder and his arm resting 
upon the bed-rail, motionless as a statue, he 
was watching the doorway of the dressing-room. 

Ram Das waited a few moments. “ Sahib!” 
he again called, more loudly. 

“Yes ?” replied Wicks, without moving, 

“ Both the devils are dead!” 
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“ Are you certain ?” asked Wicks, huskily. 

“T'll try again,” said Ram Das, recognizing 
the importance of the question. 

The minutes that Ram Das was away seemed 
years to poor Wicks. 

“Yes; it ts dead!” cried the caretaker, 
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joyfully, after having thrown several stones at 
the brute without discovering any sign to the 
contrary. 

“Can the beast really be dead ?” the sorely- 
tried man asked himself. 
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On tip-toe, ready for any contingency, Wicks 
passed by the dressing-room door. Glimpsing 
a tawny, blood-stained body at the side of the 
curtain, he was tempted to view it, but only for 
a moment. , Continuing on his way, he opened 
the front door, and, overjoyed, Mrs. Wicks 


hastened to her infant’s succour. A small, 
greatly-excited crowd entered to examine the 
dead tiger, while Wicks, having seated himself 
upon a chair on the veranda, quietly fainted 
away. 
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A racily-told account of the adventures of two young ladies, who, though city born and bred, 


tried to win fortune by running a ranch out in the wilds of Arizona. 


Here, alone and unpro- 


tected, save for a solitary Indian and his wife, and a score of miles away from the nearest neigh- 


bour, they met with some most startling and surprising experiences. 


Miss Colston's breezy 


narrative brings home to one the great difference between the lives of pioneer women in new 
countries and their home-keeping sisters in older lands. 


Bg] ENOR HERERRA had advised us 
to make no ambitious attempts at 
any real farming or stock-raising for 
at least a year. We would find it 
~ better, he told us, to let Choo 
devote his time and energies to lengthening our 
ditches—at which the Navajo was an expert— 
and to fence-building and other improvements 
which would make our title secure. We had a 
tidy sum of cash remaining, and the sevor 
suggested that we might buy a few head of 
sheep and hogs to turn loose on the arid land. 
We could help feed them by planting a few 
acres of alfalfa, of which the delightful climate 
produced seven crops annually ! 

The increase from these animals, with the 
product from our hens, milch-cow, and vegetable 
patch, if properly supervised by Mildred and 
myself, he thought would fully occupy our 
time and prove a satisfactory preliminary 
return’ on our investment. Later we could 
branch out, increase our live-stock and “ feed” 
planting, hire more helpers, and “ go as far as 
we liked.” We resolved to follow the good 
man’s advice to the letter. 

For a weck the novelty of the new life held 
us entranced. Everything about us was filled 
with interest. Many strange animals were to 
be encountered in remote parts of the ranch or 
in the Jack Ketch foot-hills, where Mildred and 
I often strolled in our somewhat frequent 
“rest” spells. 

During the second weck—well, the novelty 
commenced to wear off. We began to realize 
how far we were away from “ civilization,” how 
very much alone we were, how unprotected 
from the potential and actual dangers which 
surrounded us on all sides. 

Naturally, our depression was worst at night, 
when Mildred and I used to sit the long twilights 
through out in the open, clasping hands and 
mournfully retrospecting—longing for a sight 
of our old home street, but seeing only the 
wick-i-up of the two Navajos, before which, 
blanket-clad at night (Choo wore civilized clothes 
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in his ranch work, however) the quaint pair 
sat and smoked their pipes, with an occasional 
guttural sentence thrown in our direction, 
which, while intended to inspirit us, I think, 
merely added to our feeling of homesickness 
and gloom. 

At last, however, we got over our ennui. 
Coyote, that delectable horse-thief and would- 
be jumper of claims, saw to that. He furnished 
the excitement needful to drive off fits of 
“blues” very effectually. 

For almost a month we had seen nothing of 
him—Mildred had convinced hersclf we would 
never see him again, despite his fences, and the 
feeling he had seemed to depart wi-h that the 
claim was, in all justice, his property. Had not 
Fla’rity “given” it to him P 

But I had learned much of “ greaser” charac- 
teristics in that month's time from Choo and 
Chooee and others, and particularly of Coyote’s 
characteristics. Choo had no doubt that the 
rascal had planted the “ Gila monster” in the 
shack, hoping it would “ get us.” Probably 
it had been a pet of the Yaqui’s, Choo opined 
—a congenial chum for the vengeful scamp. 
Choo and Chooee both warned us that we would 
see the Coyote again. 

“Him sneak in mebby so when catch you - 
missies alone. Must not take um big walk 
unless take um big dog. Take um_ pistol. 
Coyote keeps away from Choo. Me help try 
hang him three, four year ago. Him no fcrget. 
Next time mebby so will hang um plenty!” 

Also, I remembered the diabolical scowl 
with which the Yaqui had regaled us the night 
we drove him away from the ranch. 

I was always watching for his reappearance, 
vaguely expecting him. 

It was the twilight of a night late in July, 
when for the first time Mildred and I w.re at 
the ranch alone. Our trusty Indian helpers, 
taking the collie, had left early that morning 
for the Hererra place to get certain supplies we 
hac run short of, and would not be back until 
well towards the following morning. 
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This had left us Chooee’s duties about the 
house to attend to ourselves. Then, accom- 
panied by Chang, as we had named the big 
mongrel dog, we had gone towards evening 
across to the foot-hills to gather wild berries. 
Now we were two very weary ranchmaids as 
we sat at our solitary window, Chang at our 
feet, and gazed out across the starlit mesa. 
Great groups of cacti of the size of stalwart men 
reached in regular rows as far as we could see, 
and seemed to wave their arms at us like ranks 
of ghostly soldiers. 

Owls hooted across the still air, soft-footed 
coyotes patted boldly by, a far-off jaguar 
screamed. 

The awful lonesomeness of it got on our 
nerves, and finally, for the sheer relief of it, we 
threw our arms about each other's necks and 
boo-hooed like the two homesick girls we were. 


Suddenly Mildred, whose face 
Another was towards the window, gave a 
Visit from little gasp, straightened herself 
the Coyote. up in my arms, and_ pointed 


towards the rows of cacti. 

“T saw someonc—a man—dodge from there” 
—Mildred always left much to one’s imagina- 
tion—‘‘ to there /” 

Her voice sank to a tragic whisper as she 
pointed illuminatingly towards the countless 
hundreds of great spine-bearing plants. 

“Oh, Laura, who can it be ?” she continued. 
“And we here alone! Who can it be? Oh, 
I wish the Indians were home! What ever are 
we going to do?” 

She commenced to wring her hands hysteri- 
cally, which was a sure sign of a scrcam to 
follow. 

“Nonsense, Mildred !”’ I tried to reassure her, 
though my own heart was beating a tattoo of 
sudden alarm. “If you saw anything it was 
a shadow from a waving cactus, or perhaps a 
skulking animal of some kind. We haven’t 
seen a strange man around here, except passing 
ranchers, in the entire month. We are miles 
and miles away from everyone, dear, and——” 

Mildred checked me with a sudden clutch at 
my arm. 

“Look right there—that clump of cactus 
near the yucca tree—there, now /”” she whispered 
excitedly, her eyes set in a sort of hypnotic 
stare towards a spot near the edge of the cactus- 
strewn mesa. 

This time I saw what she saw. There was 
no mistaking what it was, either. A man, half- 
bent over, was darting from one great spine- 
plant to another, obviously attempting to keep 
himself in the shadow, and stealthily skulking 
nearer and nearer to the little mud shack. 
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Something in his furtive manner or slinking 
form told me that it was our late unwelcome 
guest, the Coyote. 

I made haste to pluck the automatic pistol 
from the near-by mantelshelf and swiftly 
made sure it was ready for action. 

Chang seemed to know that this movement 
meant that an enemy was in sight, for, ruffling 
the hair along his spine, and growling deep 
down in his great throat, he bounded towards 
the side of the shack, snarling angrily when he 
found his egress barred. 

We had not lighted the student lamp we 
should ordinarily have had going. Hastily 
lowering the shade at the window, we peered 
cautiously from the shelter of its two sides. 

Almost at once we saw the Yaqui creep 
stealthily from the edge of the rows of big 
plants and commence to dart cautiously from 
one to another of the clumps of low-standing 
greasewood for the slight protection they 
afforded. Presently he reached the open clear- 
ing, which extended for several hundred feet 
in front of the hut. 

Midway across this space he paused to 
examine the shack carefully and to peer about 
him in all directions, as if to make sure of a 
clear coast. 

Then, with a repulsive grimace towards the 
shack window where, unbeknown to him, we 
two apprehensive girls stood nervously peering 
at him, he started to tiptoe his way cautiously 
towards the closed door. 

For some strange reason Mildred had 
repressed her tendency to scream. I imagine 
she was really too frightened to think of it. 

Meanwhile I was having considerable trouble 
in keeping Chang quiet. He seemed deiermined 
to get out of the door to investigate the cause 
of all this apparent excitement. I spoke 
sharply to him several times, held my hands 
over his great muzzle, and managed thus to 
keep him suppressed. 

Probably, I reflected rapidly, the Coyote did 
not know of the powerful animal's presence in 
the shack. I intended Chang should figure 
prominently in the “surprise”? which I was 
somewhat vagucly formulating in my mind for 
the Yaqui's reception when the proper moment 
arrived. 

Dropping the curtain we were clutching, we 
fell back, holding each other’s hands, and caught 
our breath to listen. In my right hand I held 
the automatic, ready to shoot, yet curious to 
know what the half-breed’s method of attack 
would be. Perhaps he hoped to find the door 
unbarred. 

We heard a soft brushing aguinst the heavy 
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“Chang stood over him with his four feet planted to hold him down.” 


panels, and the door-knob was gently tried. 
Then came a smothered Mexican curse and an 
angry kick against the barred portal. 

This was followed by other angry kicks ; 
then we could hear the half-breed pushing 
against the door with his powerful shoulders, 


making the attack in a series of infuriated, bull- 
We, running charges. 

It was all over in a very few seconds. The 
panels were strong, but the door-frame must 
have been rotted and soft. The hasp through 
which the bar slid on one side suddenly started 
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out and fell clanging to the hard earthen floor. 
The door flew open. 
In the same brief instant, Chang, 
A with the roar of an angry lion, 
Startling = was upon our would-be assailant, 
Reception. had him on the ground, and 
stood over him with his four feet 
planted to hold him down, menacing him 
meanwhile with his bared teeth. I had fired 
the revolver twice in the general direction of 
the door, without visible result that I could see ; 
and sister Mildred had let loose her usual stream 
of shrieks upon the night air. 

Bidding Chang to “ watch him,” I pulled 
myself together by main will-power, laid aside 
my weapon, lighted the lamp, and commanded 
Mildred none too gently to postpone her concert 
for a more appreciative audience: Then, with 
the deftness I had acquired by watching Choo 
“*hog-tie”” the young stock we occasionally 
slaughtered for food purposes, I bound the 
prostrate Coyote hand and foot with a pair of 
leather lariats, Chang still on guard, and, with 
Mildred’s help, rolled him over face inward 
against the hard wall of the shack. Chang 
once called off, the rascal’s nerve commenced 
to return. He began to splutter and curse in 
broken English uniil I gave him a couple of 
“Jove taps” with the butt of my revolver and 
threatened to gag him with his own greasy 
bandanna. 

Then we sat back in our chairs and, somewhat 
shakily, watched him until, near 3 a.m., Choo 
and the squaw returned. 

The Navajo listened gravely to our story. 
Then without a word he lifted the suddenly 
limp Coyote to his feet, undid his bonds, and 
started away from the shack, pushing the crest- 
fallen rascal ahead of him. 

At the door he accelerated his movements 
with a lusty kick. I noticed a bulge under 
Choo’s blanket as if he had something con- 
cealed there. After he had gone I missed one 
of the leather lariats from the floor, but did 
not at the moment connect the two incidents. 
Chooee started to follow them, a light of savage 
anticipation in her eyes, but her husband 
turned on her and muttered some angry words 
in guttural Navajo, whereupon the squaw 
hastily made for the wick-i-up. 

An hour later Choo returned. Sombre of 
eye, he had no word of explanation to offer, 
though something in his stern face caused an 
uneasy suspicion to flash through my mind as 
to the Coyote’s fate. 

I now remembered the lariat and the Navajo’s 
threat: “Next time mebby so hang um 
plenty.” 
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However, if the good, faithful, thief-hating 
Indian had had an idea of primitive justice in 
his head at the time, a feeling of compunction 
must have changed his mind—or perhaps he 
made a hurried “job” of it and his victim 
worked free. Anyway, the Coyote escaped ; 
but months were to pass before we were fated 
to have another visit from him. 

Now, because I have had but little to say 
regarding our daily work on the ranch, it is 
not to be taken that we did nothing but “ loaf” 
on the job and leave the work to our Indian 
helpers. 

Life on an unimproved and partly arid ranch, 

in a far country, is no bed of roses, even for 
men, let alone two young and rather inex- 
perienced girls, It is not the life for any person 
who is looking for a “snap” and expects the 
hired-help to do all the work. 
It was our work to supervise 
everything, to plan and sugyest. 
We had eggs to gather, the cow 
to milk; we had much of the 
churning and all the baking to do. As our sheep 
and hog herds grew in number, to keep pace with 
our lengthening ditches we were obliged to 
don overalls—man-fashion, as is the custom for 
women on the Far Western ranches—and also 
man-fashion, astride on ponies, put in much 
arduous toil “ herding” the stock. We learned 
to corner obstinate ewes or more obstinate 
shoats, separate them from the main herd, and 
“ bull-doze ” them into pens or the corral. We 
did much of the garden work, and dug and stored 
crops of potatoes and cabbage. 

No, indeed ; ranch life in the Far West is no 
sinecure for a woman. Let any girl who thinks 
of emulating us keep that fact in mind. 

In odd moments we got Choo to construct 
a sort of rustic arbour out of left-over lumber 
and yucca and candlewood branches, which we 
fitted up with small empty goods boxes packed, 
with clean straw to use as cots, and dedicated 
the structure to hospital uses for sick and injured 
lambs and piglets. Many lambkins and nursing 
pigs, deserted or mislaid by their mothers, or 
sick or hurt, were carried by Mildred and me to 
the improvised hospital to be nursed and bo‘tle- 
fed through their infanthood. Many a lusty 
old ewe and two-hundred-pound porker owed 
their being such to our fostering care. 

And now as to our last encounter with the 
Coyote. 

We had seen nothing of him for almost a year. 
We were confident, distressing as the thought 
was, that the silent Choo had really settled 
matters with him, Indian fashion, yet we wore 
too wise to ask the Navajo questions which 
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would have elicited only a non-committal grunt 
or two. We had practically wiped the unlovely 
half-breed from our memories. 

Then, about the middle of March, several small 
but mysterious robberies occurred in the late 
night hours. Thrice the chicken-house was 
raided and a number of young pullets taken. 
A ham anda side of bacon disappeared soon after 
from the house shed. Our store of fresh eggs 
was depleted. 

When the chickens disappeared we attributed 
the loss to a prowling bob-cat. When the ham 
and bacon went we ‘switched our guess” to 
a thieving bear, in which the foothills abounded. 
With the passing of the eges, we rather favoured 
the black snake theory. But when our garden 
was plundered of almost a bushel of red and 
green “ peppers’ —well, bob-cats, and bears, and 
black snakes don’t like those hot condiments, 
we knew, and there was but one form of human 
being who liked them in bushel lots. 

“Him some dirty greaser steal um. Me 
watch—ketch um—kill um,’ announced the 
imperturbable Navajo, concisely, if somewhat 
bloodthirstily. 

Even yet we had no thought of what particular 
“ preaser ” it was—that it was our old enemy the 
Coyote. 

For a week Choo, with the two dogs by his 
side and his shot-gun handy, crouched behind 
a clump of mesquite all night long, watching for 
the thief. Occasionally for an hour or so the 
squaw would relieve him while he took a sleep. 

So long as the watching continued, nothing 
was stolen. But as soon as I set my foot down 
and commanded the Navajo to stop it and get the 
sleep I knew he needed the thieving began again. 

Toward sun-up one morning Chang made a 
terrible to-do, and rushed off in pursuit of some- 
one or something, to return an hour later with a 
flesh wound in one of his forelegs, evidently made 
by a small bullet, and a greasy red bandanna 
gripped savagely in his slavering jaws. 

“Tt’s that horrible Yaqui again,” 
Mildred, with a shrill scream. 

Now to understand what followed I must 
diverge to describe a unique enterprise I had 
engaged i in during the late winter months—winter 
in theory, but as hot as summer, in fact—to help 
pass away the many idle afternoons when the 
crops were in the seed and the ranch work com- 
paratively light. 

It was a sort of foolish whim of mine 


wailed 


The —a ‘crazy notion,” my sister 
“Spider called it— yhich induced me to 
Farm.” capture several score of tarantula 


spiders, and build them a hed of 
sand and rock, with plenty of “ cosy corners ” 
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for breeding purposes and as a temptation to the 
hairy, sprawly-legged creatures to make it their 
permanent home. Surrounded by a low retaining 
wall of clapboards left from our new house, I 
located the strange “ pet farm” along the largest 
and deepest main ditch, at a safe distance from 
the house and the other buildings, where the 
tarantulas would have been unwelcome guests. 

T used to watch the busy, clever, deadly—when 
carelessly handled—little fellows by the hour, and 
took a real pride in seeing their number increase 
to several hundred, until the “ bed” was fairly 
alive with them. Mildred would not come within 
an eighth of a mile of my “ bug nursery ” if she 
could. possibly help it. 

Well, one morning about eight o’clock, Mildred 
and I were busy polishing milk-pans on the back 
porch of our cosy little home, when we heard both 
the dogs barking angrily and with evident excite- 
ment at some point far out near the western edge 
of the ranch. The commotion finally became so 
vociferous that we dropped our work, hastily 
wiped our hands, and started at a brisk walk in 
the direction of the canine concert. Choo was 
away at a neighbour’s ; Chooee was mysteriously 
missing, but 1 knew she had not gone with Choo. 

Our way took us, as I soon noticed, toward the 
point along the main ditch where my tarantula 
“home” was situated. Uneasily I wondered 
if the dogs had blundered into the “ bed” and 
were putting up a fight with my beady-eyed pets. 
I recalled, however, how sophisticated the dogs 
were in regard to the many poisonous and other- 
wise dangcrous insects about the ranch, how par- 
ticularly chary they were of tarantulas. And 
then I heard the terrified scream of a man, 
evidently in mortal fear, adding itself to the din 
made by the dogs. 

We started to run toward the source of the 
racket, though we had instantly recognized the 
voice of the Coyote. 

Soon we were in sight of the “ bug house,” 
where such a scene greeted us as would have 
made the fortune of any film-producer lucky 


enough to sce and “ snap”’ it 
Almost in the very centre of the 
An tarantula bed, covered so thickly 
Amazing from head to foot with the great 
Spectacle. black -and- yellow spiders that 


little human shape could be seen, 
was the Yaqui half-breed, sprawled in a heap, 
beating at the venomous insects with both 
hands, and putting up such a medley of terrified 
howls, curses, and yelps as only a frightened 
“greaser” can give voice to. 
Racing in a circle about the bed, barking with 
all their might, evidently daring the unhappy 
man to come out of the danger zone and give 
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“The Yaqui half-breed, sprawled in a heap, was beating ‘at the yenomous insects with both hands.” 
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them a chance at him, were Chang and the 
collie—their very souls in their task, yet too 
wise to get closer to the “ sure-death ” insects. 

A few steps away, clapping her hands in keen 
enjoyment, and cackling in shrill glee at the 
Yaqui's predicament, stood the squaw, Chooee, 
ekeing out in one fell swoop her hatred for the 
whole tribe of thieving half-breeds. 

Mildred was again too terrified to scream— 
or perhaps she thought the Yaqui was screaming 
enough for two. 

It lasted but a few seconds. We knew there 
could be but one ending to the scene. The 
tarantula bite is more deadly, though slower, 
than that of the “ rattler.” 

All at once, with a yell that sent horror 
through us in waves, the Coyote leaped the 
narrow paling about the “ bed,” ran, stumbled, 
and stayyered towards the ,big ditch, and 
jumped or fell into its deepest spot. 

In earnest pursuit, oblivious to the great 
spiders with which the terrified Yaqui was 
strewing the ground, rushed the-two dogs. 

The unhappy “ breed” sank like 


The Last a rock, rose once to the surface, 
of the = gave a choking gasp, sank again, 
Coyote. and stuck in the mud at the 


bottom—there to remain for hours 

until his poisoned, swollen body was fished out 

by Choo and Walter Jerome, one of our two 
. very efficient ranch-hands. 

There arose to the surface, to float, legs up, 
countless scores of dead tarantulas. 

And Chooee! She ran to the edge of the 
ditch and shrilled her joy at the horrible 
spectacle as some veritable old “ Witch of 
Endor ” might have done. 

The end of the first year found us with nearly 
four hundred acres ‘‘ under water.” Our sheep 
and hogs had become large and valuable herds. 
We had been obliged to employ two more 
ranch-hands to handle them and prepare the 
superfluous stock for shipping or butchering. 
Practically the whole ranch was fenced with 
red cedar rails, hewed out by Choo and the 
other men ; a few acres were under barbed wire. 

We had also built a real clapboarded 
“lumber” house with the help of the good- 
natured hands from the surrounding ranches. 

The value of our property, based on surround- 
ing values, had increased from its total “ arid” 
value of four dollars an acre to approximately 
one hundred dollars an acre “ under water.” 

We had “ proved up” and secured our full 
title-deeds before the fifteenth month was over. 
Everything looked roseate, and we felt proud, 
happy, and contented. Then came the 
catastrophe. ” 
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A large cattle company who 
Catastrophe. held, illegally, a vast acreage to 
* the south of us, secured, through 
a bit of political trickery, the full rights to all 
the water in the Jack Ketch watershed. Without 
warning they blocked all our main ditches, 
diverted the water to a ditch of their own, and 
we were left “high and dry” just where we 
started, in so far as permanent values went. 
In the broiling Arizona sun our broad alfalfa 
fields withered and died, and we could neither 
feed nor water our stock. We sold what we 
could, but the baJance perished by scores. 

We hadn’t the ready cash to fight the cattle- 
men. We appealed by mail to the Land Office 
to defend our water-rights, guaranteed in our 
deeds, but it promised to be years ere we got 
satisfaction this way, if ever. 

We tried to sell out; but in vain. 

We stuck to it, hoping against hope, for 
another six months. Then came one of 
Arizona’s world-famous cloudbursts, which sent 
torrents of water to plough through our now 
powder-dry acres and leave them a maze of 
deep, tortuous gullies and sink-holes. 

Then we quitted. 

We took the balance of our money—now by 
no means a large sum—loaded our six pack 
animals with a selection of our belongings, 
sold most of the remaining live-stock to good 
Sefior Hererra for more than it was really worth, 
left our faithful Indians and the two dogs to 
guard the property for the present, and, astride 
our wiry mountain ponies, “hit the trail” for 
South-Eastern Nevada. 

A lifelong friend, Dr. Alfredo Gerl, a young 
Bolivian diplomat, with his wife, owned a large 
ranch in that locality, and had painted our 
chances at ‘‘ homesteading ” near them in such 
glowing language that we finally decided to 
go there to “ begin all over again.” 

Two years passed. The Land Office was 
“about to render a decision in our favour, to 
order the cattle company to restore the water 
to our ditch,” etc., etc. (so wrote the agent at 
Flagstaff). Perhaps it scared the cattke-men. 
They offered us twenty dollars an acre for our 
ranch and water-rights, and a release from 
damages or claims of all kinds whatsoever. 
The ranch was cut up with gullies and it would 
cost us a fortune to rehabilitate it. We hadn’t 
the fortune, so we accepted the offer, and 
Choo and the squaw and the dogs “ vamoosed 
the ranch” and trekked with the remainder 
of our goods to our new home in Nevada. 

Even more thrilling experiences awaited us: 
there as in the home we were abandoning, but 
that must be “‘ another story.” 


The Secret. 


Post-Office. 


By CAPT. GEO. D. HAICH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST PRATER. 


An amusing echo of the Boer War, showing how the well-known “slimness’’ and fertility of 
resource of the Boers were for once turned against them. A lot of information was leaking out 
to the enemy, and the British authorities detailed Captain Haigh to discover the “ post-office” and 


capture the messengers. 


faq BOUT the middle of 1901, during the 
Boer War, the Intelligence Depart- 
ment in Pretoria suddenly woke up 
to the fact that there wag a big 
” leakage of information taking place 
somewhere, and that the townspeople were in 
almost daily communication with their brethren 
outside. I had just come in after some months 
on the veldt, and was hoping for a bit of a holiday. 
For my sins, however, I was detailed to locate 
thé Boer post-office, and if possible capture the 
“ postmaster ” and his colleagues. I. had some 
most excellent native scouts, and after a few 
days’ nosing round waited on Colonel Hender- 
son, the Director of Military Intelligence, with 
my report. I had duly located the “ post- 
office,” but it seemed a bigger thing than I 
could tackle, so I asked for further instructions. 
I was told I had been specially selected for that 
duty, and that if I considered I was not capable 
of undertaking it I was to say so! Thereupon 
I retired, feeling exceedingly wroth with everyone 
in general. 

I had viewed the “ post-office,” and did not 
fancy it at all. Less than four miles south of 
Pretoria, close to the main road, was a most 
innocent, _insignificant-looking little —_kopje. 
There were a lot of trees round the base, and the 
kopje itself was covered with thick bush, afford- 
ing most excellent cover for Brother Boer. 

Two days previously I had carefully gone over 
the kopje ; being daylight, it was perfectly safe. 
Half-way up there was a kind of ledge and a 
cleft, and in the right side of the cleft a fairly 
big opening, absolutely invisible from the front. 
Down this you slid for about eight feet, and then 
you were at the bottom. On lighting a candle, 
I found a succession of big natural caves, and— 
what was much more to the point—I discovered 
distinct traces of Boers—bits of food, a blanket, 
and various odds and ends. They were evi- 
dently so confident of not being discovered that 
they had left a rope fastened to a bush at the 
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This breezy story tells how the work was done. 


outlet ; this was of great assistance in climbing 
out. There were plenty of natural partitions 
in the caves where one could lie hid, but I had 
been trapped underground once before and was 
not going to risk it again. I therefore decided 
to let my visitors enter, and then catch them as 
they came out. I went all over the place, to 
make sure that there were no emergency exits, 
but found none, save the opening in the cleft ; 
if my quarry would only-enter, I could sit out- 
side and feel happy in the consciousness that 
it was “‘ bagged.” 

Retiring to my quarters at Sunnyside, I planned 
all sorts of moves. At dusk I moved out, having 
with me a man who had been in the Canadian 
Scouts, and whom I (unofficially) “ borrowed.” 
My natives, six of them, had already left, and I 
knew I should find them at the kopje. Arriving 
there, I sent our horses back, telling my “‘ boy ” 
to bring them again at daylight. My scouts 
had informed me as to the usual procedure of 
the visitors to this secret ‘‘ post-office,” and 
I took good care that any arrivals should find 
the place just as safe and innocent-looking as 
ever. We climbed up to the cleft, and my 
Canadian went in and reported. “all clear.” 
We then took up our positions, scrambling about 
ten feet farther up, so that we could command 
the entrance ; I also sent a couple of my scouts 
to the rear of the kopje in case anybody turned 
up from that direction. All we had to do now 
was to sit tight until somebody came along— 
a most intensely dreary business. One didn’t 
like to talk or even move ; at first we were almost 
afraid to breathe! About ten o’clock, as 
nothing had happened, I let all the boys go to 
sleep, except one, promising them that I’d 
prod them with their own assegais if they ven- 
tured to snore. Eleven o’clock arrived,. and 
then, to our joy, we heard voices. To our sur- 
prise, along came a couple of Boer women, 
chatting quite unconcernedly, as if there were 
no British in the Transvaal, 
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One reason why I had been selected for this At last we heard horses coming along, and 
particular job was that I could talk Dutch, presently quite a little bunch of Boers showed 
and what I overheard from these damsels was up at the foot of the kopje. It was too dark to 
see exactly how many there were, but when 
five came along, and passed down into the 
* post-office,” I reckoned they must have 
left a couple with their 
horses ; and I was right, 
for soon we saw them 
start smoking. It was no 
good trying to get at 


not at all flattering to us. They 
scrambled up the kopje like goats ; 
evidently it wasn’t by any means 
their first visit. Stopping at 
the entrance, they called out: 
“ Kerls !” (boys). Receiving no 
answer, in they went. 

Now ensued another dreary wait. It was these horse-guards—one can’t move about on 
very annoying not to know what our fair a kopje without noise—so all I could hope 
visitors were up to, but there was no help for it. for was to capture the gang inside, 


“The first to appear was a young Boer.” 
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Very, very gingerly we slithered down, till 
we were all on the ledge at the entrance to the 
caves. As we were a bit too crowded for com- 
fort, I told a couple of the boys to go round, fetch 
the other two, who were on guard at the back 
of the kopje, and go with them and get between 
the Boers on guard and the road. ‘The moment 
they heard any row from where we were, they 
were to rush and seize or scatter the horses. 
The natives slid off as silently as snakes, and I 
knew they would fulfil their part of the contract 
all right. 

Our only hope now was for someohe to come 
out and surrender at discretion ; a ledge about 
twelve inches wide did not appeal to me as a 
battlefield, and I did not want to just sit tight 
and have to send to Pretoria for assistance to 
pull them out. Perched on the ledge, it was 
distinctly annoying to listen to the sounds of 
“revelry by night” that reached us from 
below. The party inside were evidently quite 
at home, and weren’t troubling themselves in 
the least about possible danger. 

Suddenly C gave me a prod; one of the 
Boers who had been with the horses was coming 
along! A shot would have given everything 
away; the fellow must be put out of action 
silently or the game was up. The first he knew 
of our presence was that he was throttled ; 
my Canadian was a big, stout fellow and was 
taking no chances. It was very neatly done, 
not so much as a gurgle escaping our prisoner. 
When he got a little better, a revolver pressing 
against his stomach and a couple of armed 
natives grinning at him showed him the advisa- 
bility of maintaining silence. This capture 
was “first blood” to us, and distinctly 
encouraging. 

Boer Number Two now came along, evidently 
thinking holding horses a poor job. We nearly 
made a mess of him; our prisoner was in the 
way, and before we realized it Boer Number 
Two was half-way down the kopje again. Then 
the wretched prisoner made a bolt for it, and 
he and the Canadian rolled down a few feet ; 
my natives rushed after the first man, and I 
was left alone on the ledge. 

Fortunately the party inside were having such 
a gay old time that they heard nothing. There 
was a fearful rumpus round the horses; and 
presently one of my boys came along and said 
the first Boer had gone off, but luckily with 
only his own mount. I told two of the boys to 
take the remaining horses some way down the 
Pretoria road and wait there for us. Mean- 
while “ Canada” trussed up our prisoner, and 
left him at the foot of the kopje with a boy to 
guard him. 
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About 2 a.m. the party inside the cave began 
to break up. The first to appear was a young 
Boer. A revolver in his face told him he was 
booked, and I then told him to shout down: 
“Hurry up; it’s later than we thought.” As 
soon as he did so, I had him led off by one of 
my boys. Out came another Dutchman; he 
also was bagged. Then, with a lot of giggling, 
one of the women appeared, with a Dutchman 
in attendance. Weren’t they astonished! The 
lady wanted to yell, but Canada’s big fat hand 
just stopped the screech in time. A moment 
later along comes Lady Number Two, before 
we were quite ready for hcr, and a scream from 
her gave us away. She tried to slide back into 
the cave—and didn’t she fight, scratch, and 
kick! That woman gave us more trouble than 
the whole lot put toge‘her. However, when 
she was subdued we found we had not done so 
badly—six prisoners, and two still in the rat- 
trap. I saw visions of promotion before me. 

Sending Canada off with all the men, I told 
him to take them down to where the horses 
were standing, fix them up well, so they could 
not get clear, and then return with one of the 
boys. Meanwhile I kept watch over the ladies, 
who occupied themselves with slanging me, so 
that I felt jolly glad when Canada returned. 
I then took the ladies to the bottom of the 
kopje, where I left them in charge of our 
remaining native, first telling them that if 
they did not behave themselves I’d tie them 
up hand and foot. I then returned to the 
entrance of the “ post-office” and held a 
council of war. I suggested to the Boers inside 
that they should come out and show themselves, 
but they remained dumb. I had been prepared 
for something like this, and had already ex- 
plained matters to Canada. Opening my 
haversack, I produced three pieces of fuse, 
already fitted into blasting cartridges. I then 
shouted to the men inside to come out; if 
they did not, I added, I would throw in some 
dynamite and blow them up! There was no 
answer ; so I cut off a small piece of fuse, ht 
it, and threw it down the entrance. Still there 
was no movement within. 

“All right,” I thought, “I'l fix you this 
time.” With that I lit the three fuses, and 
taking two, and giving Canada the other, we 
slid into the cave. The minute we reached 
the bottom we threw our “‘ bombs ”’ as far from 
us as we could. They fell with a good solid 
whack. 

“Heavens! Dynamite!” we heard, and 
one of the Boers came rushing to us for all he 
was worth. I was knocked over, but the 
resourceful Canada saved the day, and brought 
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the fugitive down on top of me. In the midst 
of the rumpus the second man got away. 
Meanwhile, our prisoner was shrieking with 
fear. We should all be blown up, he repeated 
again and again. However, my nice home- 
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horses, and we lost no time in making a 
triumphal entry into the town. I left the 
prisoners with the guard near Pretoria Station, 
while they telephoned for an escort. Here 
they were well searched and a whole pile of 
letters found on them. 
Ithen made my way to 
our headquarters, and 
reported the capture 


“IT was knocked over, but the resourceful Canada saved the day, and brought the fugitive down on top of me.” 


made bombs presently fizzled out ; beyond the 
smoke from the fuse, they could not have hurt 
a cat. 

We searched the place thoroughly, and then 
moved out with our prisoner. It was now dawn, 
and I proceeded to collect my party. Soon 
my boy came along from Pretoria with our 


of the “ post-office” and its “staff.” Two 
days after saw me on my way to take over the 
Intelligence Department of the Rustenburg 
District, the seat of the final operations of the 
war, I had various exciting times there, but 
none quite so stirring as my raid on the secret 
post-office. 


Concerning Camels. 


By KCAJOR C. H. BUCK, Indian Army. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK RBYNOLDS 


Some amusing stories about the camel, Kipling’s wily ‘‘ oont.” 


It takes a clever man to under- 


*stand camels, and some of their little ways are very peculiar, as Major Buck shows. 


AVING once lived with camels for 
a period of six months I have some 
excuse for writing about them. 

My first experience of the creatures 
~ was in April, 1895. when I happened 
to be told off to hire five hundred of them, 
together with a thousand bullocks and _ five 
hundred donkeys, and in addition to purchase 
five hundred ponies—all as pack transport for 
the Chitral Relief Force. 

Nowadays there is a system for all this— 
a Kitchener system, and we know what that 
means. Then—well, there was a muddle. I need 
only say that formerly an owner was lucky if 
he ever saw his animal again, once it was hired 
tor field service. Now they always do, or get 
full compensation, and everything proceeds like 
clockwork—solid British clockwork. 

Up to the time of the Chitral Expedition no 
one in India, except residents of its desert 
tracts, knew anything about the wily “ oont,” 
as he is termed there; even veterinary officers 
did not, and neither did I. Six months passed, 
and I knew something—a very small something. 
for it takes a lifetime to understand a camel. 
However, I learnt about some of the things he 
could and would do, also what he could and 
wouldn’t ; what he would and wouldn't eat. how 
much he could and couldn't carry, and many 
other useful matters. 

Branding five hundred camels is an interesting 
but tiring operation, even when you have a 
system. Mine was this. You take ten at a time, 
say Nos. 250 to 259, place them in single file, 
heat brands 2, 5, and o to 9, and squat your 
fle. Then you approach the near hindquarters 
of the leading camel while one man holds its 
nose-rope taut after having bound one of its 
folded fore-legs, apply brand No. 2 firmly and 
sufficiently, take two paces rapidly to the right, 
and go through the same procedure with the 
other nine. By the time you are ready to apply 
brand No. 5 the first camel, which has been 
hopping about on three legs in the vicinity, will 
be in position again. 

For bullocks the process is still more simple. 
Select a tree with a conveniently forked trunk, 


heat your apparatus behind this, have your ten 
bullocks led past on the far side in single file, 
apply the brand to each through the fork, and 
say, “ Next, please.” All the side kicks land on 
the trunk of the tree! 

During the course of the expedition I was 
placed in charge of five hundred camels and 
posted at Dargai. just below the Malakand Pass 
on its southern side. Almost daily I had to take 
these animals over the Pass to Khar with supplies 
and bring them back again unladen. On one 
occasion, when returning in this way late in 
the afternoon, a man reported that a camel had 
fallen over the khud (hillside). I went down to 
look for it, and found the poor brute had 
slipped over the edge of a small precipice, fallen 
about fifty feet, and lodged on a narrow ledge. 
Approaching the spot with some difficulty, I 
perceived at once there was no chance of saving 
the camel ; it was lying on its right side simply 
covered with blood, and its neck was curved back 
so that its head almost touched its hump—a 
peculiar position which a camel, 1 had come 
to know, invariably adopted when the end was 
drawing near. Below the ledge was another 
precipice, worse than the first, and beyond that 
were steep, jagged slopes. which ended in the 
main rocky gorge debouching on Dargai. The 
animal could not be pulled up to the road above, 
and to move it from the ledge downwards meant 
destruction ; besides which, as I said, the poor 
wretch was evidently done for. 

I took its number, 1,087—how well I remember 
it !—made an entry in my notebook. and then. 
holding on to a bough with my right hand, leant 
over to shoot the creature with my revo ver and 
put it out of its misery. Not being able to take 
proper aim. the first shot went through its cheek, 
and merely had the effect of making the camel 
give a slight struggle. The second shot, however, 
was more accurate ; it passed into the skull just 
behind the eye. 

On arrival in the camel lines at Dargai I 
informed the European sergeant who was 
attached to my corps, and struck off 1,087 from 
the register, making a note as to the cause of 
its loss. By seven-thirty I was pleased to find 
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that the whole of the convoy had arrived, with 
the exception of the rearguard, consisting of 
about twenty men and ten camels, which always 
came along in the rear to pick up anything 
which was dropped on the way or to assist weak 
or injured animals. 

At about eight-thirty in the evening there was 
a terrific noise, and on going out to see what 
was up I met the rearguard, dragging along 
a camel which was resisting, as only an obstinate 
“oont ” knows how to resist. There.were ropes 
on its neck, ropes round its hind quarters, and 
ropes on some of its legs. At the end of these 
ropes numbers of sarwans (native drivers) were 
tugging and yelling for all chey were worth, 
while the old camel grunted, groaned, and 
gurgled, the whole making a regular interno. 

“ Kya hai?” (What is 
it ?) said I, and imme- 
diately there was silence, 
as the word was passed 
along that the satib had 
come. The party halted, 
and I went up with a 
lantern to investigate. 

“This camel was found 
at the foot of the pass, 
sahib, and we have brought 
it along,” reported the 
jemadar sarwan, 

“ Then it cannot belong 
to us, for all our camels 
have arrived. Great 
Scot!” Iadded. “I 
believe it’s ten- eighty - 
seven |” 

And so it was. The 
light of the lantern dis- 
tinctly revealed the num- 
ber branded on the left 
side of its neck, and 
there on the left cheek 
was a clotted wound; 
behind the left eye was another, while the skin 
was all off the left side, just as I had seen it on 
the pass. Going round to the other side, I found 
the passing-out wounds, one on the right cheek 
and the other between the eye and ear. 

On the following morning I was in the lines 
early to make inquiries about the invalid, hoping 
that he had succumbed to his injuries during 
the night and that there would be no necessity 
to alter that register again. No; unfortunately 
he was alive. He would not eat or drink of his 
own accord just at present, the sergeant informed 
me, but he went on to mention that a lot of meal 
and water had been forced down its throat. On 
the following day No. 1,087 began to sip of his 
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own free will, in a few days’ time he nibbled 
dainty green food, and in three weeks he was 
perfectly fit again, and thereafter worked hard 
till the end of the expedition. 

I am sorry to say the sergeant thought this 
too good a story to keep to himself, and when 
it became known I was considerably chaffed ; but 
there is not the slightest doubt that the shooting 
of that camel through the brain saved its life ! 
Camels are perverse creatures, and when they 
mean to die little will prevent them. No. 1,087, 
however, decided to score off me, so he lived to 
carry out his purpose ! 


“T met the rearguard draggirg along a camel which was 


Owing to the ignorance of the drivers a great 
many of the Government-owned camels got sick, 
and many were seriously injured by ill-fitting 
palans, or by falling down the khud, like 1,087. 
Most of these were dispatched to the base, and 
kept in lines prepared for them near Nowshera. 

One day I received instructions to proceed 
there and take charge of them, which I did for 
the space of two months. 

There were occasionally almost a thousand 
camels in these sick lines at one time, arranged 
in companies of a hundred. The worst were 
kept in front, and as camels became convalescent 
they were moved towards the rear ; then when 
a suitable number became fit they would be 
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dispatched to the front. My staff consisted of 
a European sergeant, a saluiri (Indian “ vet.’’), 
a clerk, and the driver establishment attached 
to the camels. Some of the drivers became 
expert dressers and camel nurses before very 
long, while the sergeant and I gained experience 
in major operations. 

Some of those camels were extraordinary 
brutes! For no apparent reason they suddenly 
refused to drink, wouldn’t eat even the most 
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resisting, as only an obstinate ‘cont’ knows how to resist.” 


appetizing morsels, and after a few days would 
obstinately curve their necks backward and die. 
When a camel insisted on doing this, our flag— 
a khaki camel on a white ground—would be 
lowered to half-mast, his four feet would be tied 
together, and two of his companions then dragged 
him by means of strong ropes to the incinerator, 
or crematorium, which stood about half a mile 
away to leeward. 

I am glad to say that veterinary knowledge of 
camel diseases has made wonderful strides since 
then, and the poor creatures now receive proper 
medical treatment. 

At intervals the casting committee, consisting 
of a colonel, a veterinary, and one other officer, 
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would visit the lines to reject those animals 
which were not likely to become fit again during 
the expedition. On the first occasion when it 
assembled I brought up, among several others, 
a sleek-looking camel, which had caused more 
trouble than all the others put together. It had 
been sent down from the front because of vice, 
and nothing else. The colonel said, “ That’s 
a fine young camel. What's wrong with him?” 

““It’s very vicious, sir,” 

“Pooh! We can’t reject camels for that. 
Take him away.” 
At that moment my friend the camel came to 


my support. He stood up on his hind legs and 
playfully went “ Pat, pat,” with his forefeet, 
thereby stunning one of the two men who were 
holding him and sending the other sprawling. 
I saw his evil eye for one second, and yelling 
“ Look out, sir!” dodged behind a tree, while 
the committee scattered in the nick of time. 
The camp table and a chair became matchwood, 
and then the vicious one started on a headlong 
career through eight companies of sorrowful 
camels, causing those in the line of his advance 
to rise nervously and strain at their nose-ropes, 
until many got loose and commenced a stampede. 

Half an hour passed before the candidate for 
rejection was captured; this was achieved by 
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placing six men at each end of a loading-rope, 
receiving the wanderer in the centre, twisting 
the ends round opposite 
ways, and hauling until 
his legs came together, 
when he was thrown 
and bagged. The 
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difficulty was for one or other of the two 
rope parties to escape when he did not charge 
straight. 

When the injured driver had been sent to 
hospital and quiet again reigned in the lines, 
the committee reassembled, and the entry made 
against that camel was: “‘ Exceedingly vicious ; 
absolutely unfit for pack purposes.” 

In conclusion I must mention the story told 
of a subaltern who was bringing some sick camels 
down to the base. He noticed that one of them 
had an enormous swelling in its left cheek, 
evidently a large tumour. Immediate action 
was necessary to relieve the poor creature’s 
pain, so he lanced the cheek with a sharp pen- 
knife, and out came a ball of masticated bhusa 
(crushed straw). That camel had been chewing 
the cud ! 


“He stood up on his hind legs and playfully went “Pat. pat with his forefeet, thereby stunning one of 


the two men who we:e ing him 


sending the other sprawl 


A South Pacific Piracy. 


By J. E. BROWNE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY N. SOTHEBY PITCHER. 


Being an account of the tragic voyage of the brig ‘ Moa,” of Auckland, New Zealand. She carried 
a box containing ten thousand pounds in gold, and before the money reached its rightful owners 
it led to the casting away of a ship, the murder of a whole crew, the execution of one man, and 


the deportation of two more. 


“The narrative is absolutely authentic,” 


writes Mr. Browne. “I 


have put it together from my many conversations with Captain Young after his landing, the 


evidence given at the trial, and the statements of the commander of the ‘ Lancier. 


FN the year 1870 the brig Moa, with 
a full cargo below hatches for 
Tahiti, Society Islands, lay in Auck- 
land Harbour, with one anchor 
down, only awaiting the arrival of 
her skipper, Captain John Young, before 
starting on her voyage. 

Presently a boat left Queen Street wharf, 
and, arriving alongside the Moa, the skipper 
shouted for some hands to assist in hoisting on 
board a small-sized box, secured with iron 
bands, and evidently of considerable weight, 
which bore the marks “T. C. & C. P. Co.” 
This box was not put into the hold with the 
other cargo, but carried down the companion 
and deposited in the captain’s cabin, beneath 
his berth. 

“Man the windlass,” ordered Captain Young, 
upon regaining the deck, and the brig, under a 
fairly strong southerly wind, was soon sailing 
merrily along towards the North Head. 

The Moa, in her day, had been a good, staunch 
craft, and had made many voyages to the 
South Seas during the twenty-odd rs since 
she left Niccol’s ship-yard in Mechan' Bay; 
but time had laid its mark on the old craft, as 
evidenced by gaping cracks in both masts, dry- 
rot showing in the bulwarks, and other unmis- 
takable signs of age, and it was not without 
some difficulty that the agents were able to get 
her policies of insurance renewed. 

Vessels of the Moa class sailing out of Auck- 
land carried only one mate, the skipper standing 
the other watch, and to this rule the Moa was 
no exception, while before the mast the crew 
consisted of four sailors and a cook, the last- 
named acting also as steward. 

Favoured by strong winds the brig, during 
the first fortnight, made good use of her time. 
Entering the tropics, the usual calm spells 
were encountered. One sweltering afternoon 
Captain Young, who was a tall, cadaverous- 
looking man, who spoke but seldom to anyone 
eithér on shore or at sea, somewhat surprised 
the mate by opening up what appeared to be 
a friendly conversation. Supper, as it was 


on 


called at sea, had ended, the steward had cleared 
the table, and the mate, lighting his pipe prior 
to resuming his watch on deck, was invited by 
the skipper to remain. 

“How long is it, Mr. Fisher,” asked the 
captain, “ since you first started going to sea ?”’ 
‘Going on for twenty years, sir. Why?” 

“Made anything out of it? Saved any 
money ?” was the next question. 

Captain Young had been cutting up a plug 
of tobacco, and, as he rolled it in his palm, he 
peered at the mate with a curious expression. 

“Whoever saves money at sea?” growled 
the mate. “It’s a dog's life unless you are 
skipper, and we can’t all, worse luck, manage 
to get there.” 

“ Suppose,” said Young, lowering his voice 
and glancing upwards at the sky-light, “ suppose 
you saw a way of getting hold of enough money 
to make you independent of the sea, would you 
take it?” 

“Tsn’t , that rather a foolish question, 
captain?” retorted Fisher, wondering greatly 
at the aoe 8 suggestion. “ Who wouldn't 
want to make money if it could be done honestly ? 
But perhaps you would be good enough to say 
what you're a-driving at. Money ain’t made 
so easy nowadays.” 

“ You will admit. first of all,” resumed Young, 
with his eyes still fixed intently on his companion, 

“that in this world all men don’t get a fair 
share of the good things. Some have more 
than they know what to do with, while others, 
like you and me, are obliged to work like slaves 
all their lives and then get only enough to eat 
and drink.” 

“‘ How are you going to change it ?” returned 
the mate. dryly. “It has always been so, and 
always will.” 

“T hold,” proceeded the skipper, “‘ that when 
one man has got more than he wants, the other, 
who has got nothing. is justified in helping himself 
to part of it, provided he has the opportunity.” 

“Yes,” added the mate, grimly, “and get 
ten years’ imprisonment.” 

“Not necessarily. If the man is fool enough 
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to be caught, why, yes,” responded Young ; 
“but suppose he is mof caught, what then?” 

“ That’s all well enough in theory,” rejoined 
the mate; “ but, if you don’t mind, perhaps 
you will say what all this is leadin’ up to. No 
one wants money more than I do. At the 
same time, I ain’t goin’ to hold out my hands 
to a policeman and say, ‘ Here, old chap; clap 
on the bracelets.’” 

In the stuffy cabin both men continued to 
smoke in silence, while the old brig rolled from 
side to side under the influence of an oily swell, 
for the wind had dropped to a dead calm. 

“TT have been thinking over a plan,” con- 
tinued Young, ‘‘ by which a few thousand apiece 
could be made, although it would have to be 
done a bit outside the four corners of the law. 
The question is: Are you prepared to come in 
and take the risk? If not, that ends the matter, 
and this voyage will be made to Tahiti and no 
harm done, but a good chance missed.” 

“As I said before, skipper,” responded Fisher, 
impatiently, “you are a precious long time 
coming to the point.” 

Captain Young, rising to his feet, led the mate 
to his room and pointed with his finger to the 
heavy box beneath his bunk. 

“Inside that box,” he whispered, “is enough 
money to set us both up in life.” 

Resuming their seats in the cabin, both men 
stared yravely at one another. 

“What's your plan?” at length ventured 
the mate, cautiously. ‘‘ Let’s hear what's in 
your head and you will get your answer.” 

“ FasterIsland,” replied the captain, laconically. 

Fisher inclined his head and motioned the 
other to proceed. He wanted to know a bit 
more of this mysterious plan at which the skipper 
had vaguely hinted before committing himself. 

“ There is only one white man living on Easter 
Island, and I know him. The rest are Rapanuis.” 

Again the mate inclined his head. 

“We pile up the brig on Easter Island,” 
resumed Young, ‘‘and then become  ship- 
wrecked mariners, to be taken off by the first 
ship that calls.” 

The mate shook his head.“ There’s the crew,” 
he hinted. ‘‘ How do you propose to shut their 
mouths ?” 

“ The crew,” rejoined Young, ‘“‘ must be made 
to think it an accident. They know nothing 
about what is in my room.” 

“ But there are other things to be provided 
for.” said the mate, who was apparently not yet 
prepared to join in this attempt at appropriating 
other people's property. ‘‘ Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the vessel that picked us up was 
bound for Tahiti or Auckland? What then? ” 
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“It’s not likely,” replied Young. “ Almost 
all ships calling at Easter Island go to South 
American ports—generally Valparaiso, where 
we could separate. The money is in sovereigns.” 

“How much ?” inquired Fisher. 

“Ten thousand,”* replied Young. “ Five 
thousand apiece, and no more going to sea.” 

In silence Fisher extended his hand, which 
the other grasped with a firm grip. The com- 
pact had been made. 

“ There will be a big risk,” said the mate, “ but 
for five thousand pounds I would go through 
Hades itself.” 

Visions of an easily-acquired opulence had 
proved too much for him; the lust of gold had 
seized him in its grip. For twenty years he 
had toiled at sea for a mere pittance, and here 
at last seemed an opportunity of ending his 
drudgery. The plan looked feasible, especially 
in the hands of a man of Young's calibre. 

“Make no entries in the log-book from to- 
day,” were Young’s final instructions as the two 
emerged from the companion to the deck where, 
since the tropic sun had dipped beneath the 
horizon, the air had lost all its sultriness. 

On the following day at noon, after the sights 
had been worked out, the ship’s position was 
pencilled off on the Admiralty chart that lay 
spread out on the table before them. The proper 
course for Tahiti at this time would be N.N.E., 
distance to be run, a thousand miles. The 
compass course for Easter Island, lying in lat. 
27.8 S., long. 10c.2q4 W., would be a couple 
of points farther to the eastward. The differ- 
ence between the two courses was so slight that 
it would not be noticeable to the man at the wheel. 
Sailors as a rule do not pay very much attention 
to the direction in which they are told to steer, 
so that no suspicion was likely to arise so far 
as the crew were concerned. 

“There is only one thing,” remarked Captain 
Young, a week or so after the new course had 
been taken, “ that would possibly arouse sus- 
picion that all is not fair and square on board 
this hooker.” 

“ And that is?” inquired the mate, eagerly. 

“The Paumotu Islands. No ship passes that 
group on this trip. They lie far to the east- 
ward of Tahiti, and yet we must sail through 
them.” 

“Ts that all that’s worrying you ?” rejoined 
Fisher. ‘‘ Sailors are fools, and the sight of a 
few islands would not surprise them.” 

“Perhaps not.” added Young, a little appre- 
hensively ; “ but. still, any of our men who have 


* This money was shipped on the brig by Messrs Owen and 
Graham, merchants, of Auckland, for the use of the Tahiti Cotton 
Company, there being at the time no banking facilities on the 
island.—AuTHoR. 
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already made this voyage would know that 
such islands-are never sighted.” 

“Leave that part of it to me.” laughed the 
mate, ‘I shall know how to handle them.” 

The Paumotu Islands, mentioned by the 
captain, are spread out over an area of many 
hundreds of miles, and consist for the most 
part of coral reefs, surrounding lagvons, with an 
elevation at high water of not over six feet. On 
these reefs, in patches, cocoanut trees find root, 
and in navigating this recf-sown sea ships have 
to use the utmost caution. 

After a few days’ sailing on their new course, 
the first of the group was sighted, and, before 
night, other islands were passed, but so far 
their appearance had apparently caused no 
surprise to the crew. 

On the following morning, however, an in- 
cident occurred which proved that the captain's 
apprehensions were not entirely without founda- 
tion. After washing decks the mate was sur- 
prised by the man at the wheel, a German named 
Hoppenstedt, addressing him. 

“Dem islands looks to me very like der 
Paumotus,” the man said, glancing at the reefs 
past which they were sailing. 

The mate, though he did not reply to the 
sailor's remark, was not at all pleased to hear 
the subject of the Paumotu Islands brought up, 
and at once decided to tell the skipper what he 
had heard. There was something in the man’s 
looks and manner that, at such a time, were not 
reassuring. Fisher's peace of mind was further 
disturbed by a second observation on the part 
of the helmsman. 

“What are we doin’ around dese islands?” 
asked Hoppenstedt. ‘I tought we was bound 
for Tahiti!” 

“Mind your helm,” retorted the mate. 
“ When your opinion’s wanted it will be asked 
for.” 

“TI vants to have a leetle talk mit you.” 
persisted Hoppenstedt, by no means daunted 
by the mate’s sharp rebuke. “I dinks it petter 
for all of us to haf a leetle private talk together 
mit you und der captain.” 

Fisher was not desirous of prolonging this 
conversation, and left for the forward part of 
the vessel, where the hands were occupied at 
some work, This ‘‘ Dutchman,” the mate 
reflected, knew too much, and must have had 
some sinister object in view when asking for an 
interview with the captain. The best thing to 
do, perhaps, would be to hear what the fellow 
had to say, and so Fisher took the first oppor- 
tunity of informing the captain of what had 

ssed, 


“It’s infernally awkward,” growled Young, 
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after hearing the mate’s story. 
thing about the chap?” 

“1 don’t think, sir,” replied Fisher, “ that 
Hoppenstedt is just an ordinary sailor, although 
he knows how to steer, and manages somehow 
to get through his work.” 

“Tell him to come aft at eight bells,” said 
Young, reflectively; “and also suggest that 
it would be as well to say nothing oi all this to 
the hands.” 

At eight o'clock that evening the German 
made his appearance in the cabin, as desired, 
and was motioned to a seat. 

“You made some remarks to the mate this 
morning about wishing to see me.” began the 
skipper, quietly. “ What is it all about ?” 

“Vat I vants to speak to vou about.” replied 
the German, without the slightest embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘ must be quite private.” 

Young nodded, and the other went on. 

“ First I must tell you that I vas not a sailor- 
man, but I knows dese islands. I peen through 
dem many times when I vas supercargo for 
Goddeffroys.” 

“Well?” 

The skipper had so far listened attentively 
and without any show of irritation. 

“Und der course ve vas steering aindt for 
Tahiti,” added Hoppenstedt, significantly. 

“You appear to know a lot about navigating 
ships,” returned Young, “ but perhaps you will 
be good enough to waste no more of my time 
and say what you are driving at. ab 

“T vants you to take me i was the sur- 
prising utterance of the German. ‘“ That vould 
make three. I vas in der pantry ven you vas 
talkin’ it all over.” 

At this the schemer closed one eye very slowly, 
looking from one to the other with a vast amount 
of assurance. 

The captain and mate exchanged glances, but 
neither replied to this very cool proposition on 
the part of a stranger, who, by eavesdropp‘ng, 
had evidently become acquainted with the 
proposal for the big steal. 

“Petter take me in, captain.” urged the 
German, coolly. ‘Der crew dond't know 
nodings, und mit me in der fo'c’sle I could 
help a lot ven ve gets to Easder Island.” 

There seemed no other way out. This 
rascally German had, without doubt, overheard 
the two men discussing the plot in the cabin, 
and even if the whole scheme were abandoned 
at this stage, he would prove a serious menace 
to their safety after reaching Tahiti. 

“It vas a goot scheme, captain,’ resumed 
Hoppenstedt, “and schust as easy as nodings 
at all; but ve all shares equal.” 


“Know any- 
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“I will think this thing over, Hoppenstedt,” 
said Young. ‘‘ In the meantime, keep a watch 
on your tongue forward. You may go now.” 

Tae German at once ascended the companion 
to the deck. leaving behind him two very much 
perturbed men. ‘They had come to think that 
things did not look so promising now that a 
third party had intruded himself into the affair. 

“ Fisher,” said the skipper, rising from his 
chair, ‘‘ we shall have to take that Dutch pig 
in. He has got us by the wool.” 

The mate shook his head disapprovingly. 
“Captain,” he answered, “I have an_ idea. 
Suppose Hoppenstedt should happen to fall 
overboard accidentally some dark night ? How 
would that suit our book ?” 

“It won’t do, Fisher,” replied Young, em- 
phatically. ‘‘I draw the line at murder. 
After all, the Dutchman may prove of assistance.”’ 

“ Provided he is to be trusted.” rejoined the 
mate, cautiously. 

“Jt would not be policy on his part to play 
us false.” said Young. ‘* He has everything to 
gain by keeping on our side, and you can trust 
a German to know on which side his bread is 
buttered.” 

Thenceforward all seemed to go well on 
board the Moa. Hoppenstedt kept to his place 
forward and made no further allusion to the 
subject of their last conversation. The crew 
were just the e oing sort of men usually 
found on trading-vessels in those seas, where 
fine weather is the rule and the duties not of 
an arduous character. They took things as 
they came, without any thought of the morrow. 

The brig, under the influence of soft trade- 
winds, ploughed her way leisurely along through 
tropic seas, until one night during the middle 
watch (12 a.m. to 4 a.m.) there came from the 
look-out man forward an alarming cry of 
‘ Breakers ahead!” 

The helm was put hard down, the head-sheets 
let fly, and the brig came slowly up into the 
wind to the flapping of canvas aloft. At the 
critical moment, however, instead of paying off 
on the opposite tack, she slowly gathered stern- 
way. She had mis: . and was now falling 
oft with her bowsprit pointing to a long line of 
treet upon which the Pacific rollers crashed into 
a creamy whiteness of foam. 

“Wear ship! Hard up the helm!” yelled 
the skipper. The sails were quickly trimmed 
for this manceuvre. but it was doub!ful whether 
there was sufficient space between the ship and 
the reet to execute it successfully. The Moa, 


upon gathering way, answered her helm slug-. 


gishly, and before she came up again into the 
wind on the other tack, a huge sea lifted the 
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vessel’s stern. The bows sloped downwards, 
the brig surged ahead, and the fore-end of the 
ship became enveloped in foam that reached to 
the catheads. Next moment the finish came— 
the Moa struck the reef end-on with terrific 
force. Under the pressure of the after-sails 
the stern slewed round until the brig lay broad- 
side on the reef, upon which, with each succeeding 
swell, she struck violently. 

The reef at this point must have shelved 
somewhat, for every wave drove the brig farther 
up until she lay partly on her side, in the centre 
of the reef, where she remained hard and fast. 
The decks by this time sloped to a sharp angle, 
and the masts hung over the comparatively 
still waters of the reef-protected lagoon beyond. 

When daylight at last showed faintly in the 
east it was found that the brig had struck a 
low-lying patch of a coral reef that extended 
for miles on either hand. At a distance of less 
than a mile in a northerly direction could be 
made out clusters of cocoanut trees that had 
evidently found root on a higher elevation of the 
same reef. Smoke ascending through the 
trees indicated human presence, and assistance 
would, doubtless, soon be forthcoming. 

Captain Young, Fisher, and the rest of the 
ship's company had crouched on the main deck 
beneath the weather bulwarks, where they 
found comparative shelter from the spray that 
from time to time broke on board, each man 
having a rope round his waist to avoid a slide 
down the sloping deck to the lee-scuppers, over 
which the sea had risen, reaching half-way up 
the bulwarks on the starboard side. The 
galley, pots and all, had been washed over- 
board soon after the vessel struck. Fortunately 
their only boat, which was lashed bottom up to 
the main deck, seemed to be intact. 

By this time the wind had fallen light, with 
the promise. as the sun rose, of a flat calm. 
No attempt was made to get the boat over the 
side, for the reason that the long rolling swell 
still continued to crash on the reef, streaming 
in white foam across the sixty fect or so of coral, 
and pouring itself into the unruffled waters of 
the lagoon. 

The tide was now rapidly falling, and the long 
Pacific swell outside was also subsiding. The 
brig had been forced by the seas so far over the 
reef that her bowsprit overhung the placid 
water of the lagoon. By noon the water, which 
still continued to stream over the reef, was 
reduced to from three or four feet in depth, and 
preparations were made to launch the boat. 
Owing to the slant of the decks it was found that 
to turn the heavy craft over and get her into the 
water would be no easy task, but at last it was 
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“Next moment the end came—the “Moa” struck the reef end-on with terrific force.” 


safely accomplished. Provisions in the shape 
of tins of biscuit, canned meats, etc., and a 
breaker of fresh water were passed down, and 
with less difficulty than was anticipated, the 
boat was soon floating on the glassy surface of 
the lagoon, and a start was made in the direction 


of the green patch of cocoanut trees already 
mentioned. 

Upon rounding the point, a white sandy beach 
was reached upon which they grounded the boat, 
all hands tumbling on shore, greatly pleased to 
find themselves once more on terra firma. Ata 
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little distance from the beach a native hut was 
seen, with a smoking fire, and towards this all 
hands directed their steps. No one was about, 
but upon opening the door of the hut they found 
a man, decrepit and bent with age, who, although 
speaking a language that was quite unintelligible 
to them, gave them a kindly welcome. 

“Well, men,” said Captain Young, after a 
fruitless attempt at conversation with the old 
native, “I think we had better camp here, 
and I suggest dinner, for I am confoundedly 
hungry.” : 

The men, as sailors will in such circum- 
stances, seemed to forget all their troubles, and 
gleefully brought their provisions up from the 
boat. While they were enjoying the first decent 
meal for many hours the ancient native brought 
to the camp a number of green cocoanuts from 
which he had removed the soft husk, each nut 
containing a quart or so of delicious clear water 
(miscalled “‘ milk’), and, after a prodigious feed, 
the men were soon sprawling around under the 
shade of the low brushwood. falling wearily and 
with tired limbs into profound slumber. 

Captain Young and the mate had drawn apart 
from the sleeping men, and finding a grassy seat 
beneath a grove of cocoanut trees, began a dis- 
cussion on the subject of the new situation in 
which they found themselves. 

“Tt will be advisable, directly an opportunity 
offers,” said Young, “to quietly get that box 
of coin on shore.” 

“Not only advisable, but absolutely neces- 
sary,” returned the mate. “ What is the best 
way to go about it without arousing suspicion ? ” 

“It appears to me,” said the skipper, “ that 
our only chance would be a dark night, when all 
hands are asleep. ‘he box is somewhat heavy, 
and not too easy to handle.” 

The mate rose to his feet and walked towards 
the sea beach, where tiny wavelets broke in 
mimic fury on the sands. After a contemplative 
glance around he returned to his companion. 

“ Captain,” he said, earnestly,“ why not right 
now? The sea is like a mill-pond, and those 
chaps will not wake for hours.” 

The suggestion was seized upon by the skipper 
with avidity. The two left together for the boat, 
and, shipping the oars with the least possible 
noise, pulled with long silent strokes for the 
scene of the wreck where, as Fisher had stated. 
the sea was calm, there being but a slight swell 
breaking lazily on the weather side of the coral 
reef. 

Making the boat fast alongside, they entcred 
the cabin, and the precious box, now wet with 
salt water that had found its way down the 
companion, was brought to the deck and lowered 
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carefully into the boat. Again the oats were 
shipped, and in less than half an hour the pint 
was reached, a few hundred yards from the camp. 
Here the box was landed and carried inshore for 
a distance to a spot where there was a consider- 
able undergrowth of bushes ; then, with infinite 
labour, a hole was dug in the soft sand to a 
depth of three or four feet, in which the box was 
deposited. The hole was filled up with sand, 
over which a layer of dead branches and brush- 
wood was spread in such a manner as to com- 
pletely hide all traces of their work. 

Well satisfied with the result of their labour, 
both started hurriedly for the boat, when a voice 
brought them up “‘ all standing.” 

‘A jolly goot idea,” were the words that 
surprised the stealthy workers, and Hoppen- 
stedt stepped from behind a cluster of bushes 
within half-a-dozen yards of where they stood. 

“A jolly goot idea.” repeated the German ; 
“but why didn’t you ask me to lend a hand?” 

“Didn't want to disturb the men,” tactfully 
answered Young; “and, besides, we thought 
you were asleep.” 

“T vas vatch you go off mit der poat,” said 
the German, who now accompanied the other 
two in their hurried walk to the beach. “ Und 
I dinks I vait till you comes pack again.” 

Within a few minutes the boat was hauled up 
to its original place on the beach. Hoppenstedt 
coiled himself up under a bush near the sleeping 
men, while the other two, after anathematizing 
the German to their hearts’ content, resumed 
their conversation. . 

“What we must find out next,” said Young, 
upon reopening the conversation, ‘‘ is the name 
and locality of this island, which, from my 
reckoning I take to be Aratika, one of the 
Paumotus.” 

“Tf only Hoppenstedt——” began the mate. 

“Confound Hoppenstedt !” interrupted the 
skipper, irritably. ‘* You make me tired, Fisher. 
You get on my nerves.” 

“1 was about to say: 

“Tt’s no use, man,” growled the irate skipper. 
“ Hoppenstedt was bound to know sooner or 
later. That infernal German is like the old 
man of the sea. He is as cunning as a snake, 
and nothing short of murder will prevent him 
getting a full share of the plunder.” 

“You mentioned Aratika just now ”’ remarked 
the mate, after Young's temper had cooled 
down. ‘‘ How are we to make sure that this 1s 
Aratika ?” 

“* Possibly,” rejoined Young, “ the old native 
may help us.” 

As it happened, the solitary inhabitant of this 
part of the island was at that moment passing 
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near by, and at a call from the skipper approached 
them. After making many signs, he mentioned 
the word “ Aratika.” “ Aratika, Aratika,” he 
kept repeating, pointing to the soit meanwhile, 
thus leaving no room for doubt in their minds as 
to the identity of the island. 

Before leaving the wreck, the skipper had 
secured a chart of the South Pacific, and they 
soon located Aratika as lying in about lat. 16 S., 
long. 145 W. From his knowledge of the group, 
Young felt sure that it was from time to 
time visited by trading schooners from Tahiti, 
and that the chances of being taken off at an 
early date were not remote. 

The following morning all hands visited the 
wreck, and, the sea being still smooth, a quantity 
of provisions was landed. together with a cask 
of fresh water, the Aratika water having been 
found to be decidedly brackish ; in fact, almost 
undrinkable. 

“ If we could manage to get off on a trader,” 
remarked Young to the mate, “it would be an 
easy matter to return to the island later and 
secure the treasure. There will, of course, be 
an inquiry at Tahiti concerning the wreck.” 

“Now that we have got the gold safcly 
planted,” said the mate, “I think we are quite 
as well off here as on Easter Island. Moreover, 
it is handier.” 

“Yes,” agreed Young, “it will be only a 
case of waiting for a favourable opportunity.” 

A few days passed uneventfully by, and then 
a large barquentine flying American colours was 
seen approaching the island, and during the 
morning laid her topsail to the mast within a 
mile or so of the landing-place. A boat con- 
taining four men then pulled for the beach. 
In the stern of the boat was a man dressed in 
white, whom they took for the skipper. Directly 
the boat reached shore this individual sprang 


to the beach and walked directly towards - 


them. : 

“We sighted the wreck on the reef yonder.” 
he announced, ‘‘ and decided to go in for the 
rescue business.” 

The man was evidently an American; his 
words had the peculiar twang of the Down- 
Easter. The question with the two castaways 
now was whether to try for a passage with the 
stranger or wait for a trading schooner. Much 
would depend upon the destination of the 
barquentine. 

“We were wrecked a week ago,’”” volunteered 
Young. “I was skipper of the brig.” 

“Well,” said their visitor, offering his hand. 
“my name’s Perkins. I own and command 
yonder barquentine, the Paloma, and I guess I 
can fix you up for a passage to San Franci 
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Weare from Hong-Kong. Anything to be picked 
up from the brig?” 

“Tam afraid not,” replied Young. “She is 
half-full of water, and the cargo is ruined and 
would not pay for salvage.” 

Captain Perkins made a motion of impatience. 
“Time's. money,” he remarked. “ By the 
way, did you save anything at all from the 
wreck ?” 

“What we stand up in,” replicd Young. 
“There is, however, a small chest that I 
managed to save.” 

‘What's in the chest, 
American. 

“That,” said Young, “is my affair, and, 
further, it will remain in my charge until 
delivered to the rightful owners.” 

“Seems to me we are wasting time,” said 
Perkins, with a show of irritation. “I guess 
you had better bring off the chest in your own 
boat. Your fellows,” he added, ‘“‘ can come off 
with me.” 

Young and Fisher, after finally deciding to 
accept the stranger's offer, then pulled for the 
point and unearthed the box, which was carried 
down to the boat. They then rowed to the 
barquentine, which lay hove-to in the offing, 
Captain Perkins’s boat arriving shortly after, 
with the Moa’s crew. 

“We shall want slings and a tackle for this 
chest.” called out Young to the mate, who was 
standing looking over the rail. 

“Aye, aye, sir.” responded the mate. A 
sling was thrown down to the boat and the box 
hauled carefully up to: the deck, a proceeding 
that was keenly watched by Captain Perkins. 

“ Hook on the boats.” ordered the Yankee 
skipper, and both boats were shortly hanging 
at the davits, one on each side of the ship. 

“TI guess we can make a deal for your boat, - 
cap..” said the American, “It'll help to pay 
for the passages to ‘Frisco. You and your 
mate can have a cabin aft; the crew will berth 
forward.” 

“T should like to have this box in my cabin, 
Captain Perkins.” said Young, placing his foot 
on it. “It will not take up much room.” 

“To guess,” returned Perkins, significantly, 
“that the chest will remain my property until 
we square up for the passages.” 

Captain Young swore between his teeth at 
hearing this barefaced declaration. This man 
Perkins, he thought, was beginning to show in 
his true colours, and he regretted that he had 
not awaited the arrival of a trading schooner. 
It was now, however, too late to turn back. 
The Palowa had by this time squared away, and 
was bowling along under a fresh breeze on a 


cap.?” inquired the 
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north-east course for San Francisco, dropping 
the island rapidly out of sight. 

Young and Fisher exchanged meaning glances, 
but neither spoke. They found themselves to 
be completely in the hands of a man whom they 
shrewdly suspected was capable of taking a 
mean advantage of their helpless situation, and 
exacting whatever he thought proper on account 
‘of what he called passage-money. 

By Perkins’s direction the chest was carried 
by some of the Paloma’s crew to the saloon, 
and deposited in his own cabin. 

“T suppose,” said the American, after the 
chest had disappeared, “we might as well 
settle this matter of the passages right away. 
Be kind enough to step down below.” 

Young and Fisher accompanied the skipper 
to the companion, followed by Hoppenstedt, 
who also entered unasked into the saloon. 

“What's that man doin’ here?” demanded 
the American captain in an unpleasant tcne, 
looking savagely at Hoppenstedt. 

“ T represents der crew,” rejoined the German. 
“Me und der men,” he went on, “ signed on 
for Tahiti, and we likes to know where we're 
goin’ to.” 

“Let him remain,” said Young. “ The men 
have a right to know what is to become of them.” 

“In my country,’ growled Perkins, “ we 
don’t allow sailors in the saloon; but since you 
wish it, I have no objection. And now,” he 
added, seating himself at the table, “ we will 
have a quiet talk about the passage-money.”’ 

“T am prepared to pay anything in reason,” 
replied Young, “and then there’s the value of 
the boat.” 

“To begin with,” said Perkins, slowly and 
deliberately, ‘‘ let us understand each other. 
This is my ship. I don’t want you, but you 
want me. I ain't a hard man,” he added, “ but 
you will have to pay my figure.” 

“Name your price,” said Young. 

“That chest in my room,” proceeded the 
American, “I take it, don’t happen to be your 
personal property. You said so yourself, but 
in the circumstances you propose to use what 
it contains for the very necessary purpose of 
payin’ your passages to a civilized port. Please 
correct me if I am wrong.” 

“The chest that you have forcibly taken 
possession of,” returned Young, with some 
warmth, “has nothing to do with the matter. 
Remember, please, that there is such a thing as 
a British consul in San Francisco.” 

“That's just where you're wrong, cap.,” 
said Perkins, coolly lighting a cigar. “ That 
chest, if I'm not mistaken, is goin’ to do some 
considerable talkin’, and just at present, British 
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consuls ain’t worryin’ me. You asked me a 
while ago to name my price for passage-money.” 

“ Precisely,” rejoined Young. ‘‘ As I have 
already said, we are prepared to pay anything 
in reason.” 

“My price,” said Perkins, carefully examining 
the ash on his cigar, “ is exactly half of what is 
contained in yonder chest. It’s a sporting 
offer, and I am prepared to take the chance of 
losin’ by the deal.” 

“Mein Gott! It’s more than your ship is 
worth !” screamed Hoppenstedt, who had been 
listening open-mouthed to what had passed. 

“Here, you Dutch pig, get/’ roared the 
Yankee skipper, reaching for his hip-pocket. 

“You vas a svindler!” screeched Hoppen- 
stedt, and, springing forward, he struck the 
skipper a violent blow on the head with an iron 
belaying-pin that he had concealed behind his 
person. 

Perkins staggered for a moment, and then 
fell heavily to the deck, where he remained 
motionless. Across his skull was a deep indenta- 
tion, from which a small red stream trickled. 

“Der villain! Der scoundrel!” yelled Hop- 
penstedt, madness showing in his eyes. Snatch- 
ing up a revolver that had fallen from the unfor- 
tunate American’s pocket, he glared around 
him, 

The man at the wheel, hearing the disturbance, 
incautiously thrust his head down the companion, 
when instantly a shot rang out, the saloon 
became partly obscured by smoke, and the 
sailor fell limply down the companion steps. 

A moment later a trampling of feet was heard 
overheard, and the German, stepping over the 
lifeless form of the steersman, rushed out on to 
the deck, and there immediately followed shot 
after shot in rapid succession. 

Meanwhile Young and his companion were too 
much taken aback at the tragic occurrence to 
move. The firing ceased, and a deathlike silence 
reigned in the ship. 

Upon ascending the companion, the two men 
found prostrate forms dotting the decks ; signs 
of life elsewhere there were none. 

“Take hold of the wheel,” said Young, 
hoarsely, to the mate, and going forward he 
discovered all of the Moa’s crew hiding in the 
fo'c’sle, speechless with terror—all but Hoppen- 
stedt, who was nowhere to be seen. Upon 
examining the victims, in all cases life was 
found to be extinct. 

One man, single-handed, had wiped out the 
entire ship’s company of the Paloma! 

A further search revealed the German crouched 
in the ship’s galley, his head bent to his knees 
and breathing heavily, 
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“T vas mad,” he said, when Young entered 
the galley. Extending his hands, he added 
quietly, “I give myself up.” Five minutes 
later Hoppenstedt, with handcuffs on his wrists, 
was locked securely in one of the spare cabins. 

The dead were laid side by side near the main 
hatch and reverently covered with one of the 
ship's flags. 

Captain Young now found himself in somewhat 
of a dilemma, and visions of a court of justice 
loomed up unpleasantly. That neither he nor 
any others of his crew had taken part in the kill- 
ing might be true enough, but at a judicial in- 
quiry, what amount of credence would be given 
to any statement coming from him? What 
version of the affair would Hoppenstedt be likely 
to give ? 

The general outlook was decidedly black, and 
Captain Young came to the conclusion that it 
would have been better had he in the first place 
stuck to the legitimate object of the voyage. If 
he had done so the Moa by this time would 
doubtless be safely moored at Tahiti, where he 
would be able to look his fellow-man squarely 
in the face. The precious iron-bound chest, the 
cause of all the trouble, now, strangely enough, 
ceased to possess its old attractions. These 
reflections, however, had come too late, and the 
inevitable must be faced. 

That evening at eight bells the crew were 
summoned by Young, who silently pointed to 
the flag-covered corpses near the hatch, The 
men understood. No words were needed to 
tell them that the decks must be cleared of the 
unhappy victims of the German's madness. 
Service there was none. To read the solemn 
words contained in ‘‘ The burial of those at sea” 
would, in the circumstances, have seemed but a 
mockery. 

This mournful business over, the men were 
assigned by Young to their respective watches, 
the cook took his place naturally enough in a 
new and better appointed galley than he had 
been accustomed to, and to all outward appear- 
ances the Paloma became a perfectly normal 
ship. 

“T suppose you realize that we are in a most 
confounded fix with this vessel? remarked 
Young to the mate over breakfast the following 
morning. 

“It might be wors rejoined the mate. 
“At any rate, there’s a fortune awaitin’ for us 
in the chest yonder.” 

“Tt was not the gold I was thinking about.” 
retorted Young. “ but of the easiest way to reach 
a place of safety. The sooner we get out of 
these waters the better. We are right in the 
track of ships between Marquesas and Tahiti, 
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and during this war* French cruisers will be very 
much on the alert.” 

“Then there's Hoppenstedt,” suggested the 
mate. ‘“‘ What about him?’ 

“ Hoppenstedt may yet give us some trouble,’” 
observed the captain, gloomily. “He is as 
deep as they make ’em.” 

During the silence that followed both men 
thought hard. Danger lay in many quarters, 
and it was for them to devise a way out, and that 
way was so far by no means clear. 
am for letting Hoppenstedt go free,’”? said 
Fisher, at last. ‘“‘ Give him a share, or, better 
still, promise him a share.” 

“ But Hoppenstedt is the chief oTender,” 
remonstrated the skipper, ‘‘ the one and only 
murderer on board.” 

“True,” returned Fisher, “but do you 
suppose for a moment that the villain is goin’ 
to own up? And is it likely that in a court of 
law they would take our word for it that one 
man did all the killing?” 

“Tam afraid we shall have to see the fellow,’’ 
said Young, reluctantly, and rising from his 
chair he went to the cabin in which the German 
was confined, unlocked the door, and told him to 
enter the saloon, 

‘““This is a nice mess that you have brought 
us all into,” said Young. 

“T vas mad,” repeated Hoppenstedt, “ und 
ven dot captain takes our money I forgets 
myself.” 

“And suppose,” said Young, diplomatically, 
“T should hand you over to the authorities 
at San Francisco on a charge of murder, what 
then?” 

“They would not pelieve you,” was the 
German's cool rejoinder. ‘‘ Mein vort vas as 
goot as yours, und ve vould schoost hang 
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altogether. But.”” he added, emphatically, “‘ ve 
are not going to San Francisco.” 
“And why not, pray 2?’ asked Young. “ We, 


at any rate. have committed no crime.” 

“ How apout der box of gold?” sneered the 
German, ‘‘ und hiding it in der sand, und 
changing der course of der brig? I dinks 
it petter,” he went on sullenly, “as ve talks 
sense.” 

“Now, look here, Hoppenstedt,” said the 
skipper, with questionable tact, ‘I am prepared 
to make allowances for your temper, and permit 
you to come in on the old terms, provided you 
do exactly as you are told, and keep a quiet 
tongue in your head.” 

““T tought dings vould gome out all right,” 
responded the German, complacently, ‘“ pecause 


* The Franco-Prussian War was raging at the time, AUTHOR. 
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ve are all in der same poat, und must stick 
together.” 

“*No more shooting!” said Young, threat- 
eningly. 

“For why should I shoot?” rejoined the 
man. “Ve is all friendts apoard der ship 
now.” 

“ Friends or no friends,” returned the skipper, 
“ you will in future occupy a berth in the deck- 
hcuse apart from the men’s quarters.” 

“T think, sir,” suggested the mate, “ that it 
would be as well to inform the hands that 
Hoppenstedt is to resume his duties.” 

“ That is true,” rejoined Young. ‘‘ We don’t 
want trouble in that quarter.” 

“ All hands aft,” ordered the mate, after the 
German had taken his departure. 

“Men,” said Young, addressing the crowd 
from the break of the poop, ‘‘ I have to tell you 
that we are short-handed on this ship, and I 
have decided to make Hoppenstedt work. His 
madness seems to have passed, and ‘he will give 
no further trouble.” 

“We don’t want that man in the fo’c’sle,” 
objected one of the men. ‘‘ Them Dutchmen 
ain’t to be trusted.” 

“He will occupy the deck-house,” returned 
the skipper, “and will not enter the fo’c’sle. 
If there should be any trouble, let me 
know.” 

The men returned, grumblingly, to their 
duties, and the German took up his quarters 
in a small deck-house abaft the galley, where 
he remained, keeping to himself, and making 
no attempt at doing any work. 

“So far so good,” remarked Young, after 
dispersing the sailors. “I do not think that 
the Dutchman is likely to come into conflict 
with the men. The next thing to decide upon 
is a destination. San Francisco, of course, is 
out of the question.” 

“It’s no easy matter to decide, sir,” rejoined 
the mate, scratching his head. ‘‘ Seems to me 
that all ports are closed to us, and I suggest 
some out-of-the-way place on the South 
American coast. It is all Spanish down that 
way.” 

“The very thing!” eagerly assented the 
skipper. ‘“ Those Dagoes are always open for 
a deal, and a little crooked business suits them 
down to the ground.” 

“ One more thing,” added the mate. “ There's 
the crew to be considered. They are already 
_talking about their wages.” , 

“Hang the crew!” cried Young, testily. 
“Troubles seem to crop up on all sides. We 
shall have to open that infernal box and give 
the men an advance. Money is the greatest 
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power on earth, and nothing will make them 
more satisfied than a fist full of sovereigns.” 

As things turned out, the question of paying 
the men or shaping a course for the South 
American coast was soon to be lost sight of, 
for complications of another, and somewhat 
more serious, character upset all the skipper’s 
calculations. 

When daylight broke the following morning 
the mate was startled to find a sail appear on 
their starboard beam, barque- rigged, and 
running parallel with themselves. The stranger, 
the mate at once recognized, was no ordinary 
trader. Between her main and mizzen masts 
was a mer’s funnel, and, from the cut of 
her sails, Fisher came to the conclusion that 
they had blundered against a warship, and 
French at that. Presently a dark speck soared 
to the mizzen peak of the strange ship, and a 
moment later the tricolour of France fluttered 
gaily therefrom. 

As an old sailor, Fisher knew what was 
expected, and with all speed he rummaged the 
flag-locker in the wheel-house, bent the Stars 
and Stripes to the signal halliards, and ran it 
up to the mizzen peak. For a space the two 
vessels continued their respective courses ; 
then the cruiser shifted her helm, and edged 
towards the barquentine. This action on the 
part of the warship filled the mate with appre- 
hension, and, sticking his head down the sky- 
light, he called the skipper. 

The appearance of the French ship was not 
reassuring to Young’s mind, and, remembering 
that a war between France and Germany wa3 
in progress, he knew that a strict search of the 
Paloma would doubtless be made, no matter 
what flag she carried. : 

“That chap will want to communicate with 
us,” he said. 

“T hope the papers are all in order,” sug- 
gested the mate. ‘Got the Hong-Kong 
clearance ?” 

Young nodded, but at the same time he did 
not feel at ease. The last thing that Young 
wished to see was a warship, no matter of what 
nationality. Moreover, the Frenchman might 
have been recently at Tahiti, where the Moa 
would be long overdue. Whilst thus thinking, 
he suddenly remembered the ship’s papers 
mentioned by the mate. On the articles and 
Hong-Kong clearance would be Captain Perkins’s 
name, and the names of the murdered ship’s 
company would also be recorded. Had_ he 
thought of these things earlier, the men might 
have been given new names in order to corre- 
spond with the articles. If by chance the 
Frenchman inquired too closely into these 
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matters, Young scented trouble ahead. Now, 
unfortunately, it was too late to take pre- 
cautions, 

“Sheep ahoy!’’ came the call in English 
from the Frenchman when within hail. “ What 
ship's that ?” 

“ American barque Paloma. 
San Francisco,” shouted Young. 

“Heave to. Will send a boat,” came the 
next hail from the cruiser. 

The crew came tumbling out of the fo’c’sle, 
and while backing the fore yard, looks of fear 
and apprehension were directed towards the 
warship, from whose sides many guns protruded. 
The cruiser had also by this time backed her 
main yard, and bluejackets might be seen 
making their way to one of the quarter-boats, 
then being lowered into the water, which, with 
an officer in the stern, presently pulled towards 
them. 

“All hands aft,” softly called Young, an 
order that was silently obeved. 

“ Remember, men,” Young whispered, “ that 
we are from Hong-Kong, and that you are 
American seamen.” 

There was no time for further parley, and 
Young hoped that the crew would accept the 
gentle hint in case questions were asked. The 
hands slouched forward, making a pretence of 
doing some sort of work, while the skipper stood 
at the gangway to receive his visitor. 

The officer’s formal salute was returned by 
Captain Young, who escorted the former to the 
poop deck. 7 

“Your ship is?” questioned the officer. 

“The Paloma. Forty days from Hong-Kong, 
bound for San Francisco.” 

“And your name, monsiecur?” 
inquired the Frenchman. 

“ Perkins, sir. Obadiah Perkins,” menda- 
ciously responded the skipper. ‘I am the 
captain.” 

“We will 
papers.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Young, bowing to the 
officer. ‘Would you have the goodness to 
step down into the saloon ?” 

Together they descended the companion, when 
Young produced from his room a tin box con- 
taining the Paloma’s register, articles, and Hong- 
Kong custom house clearance, dated forty days 
previous 

The officer carefully scanned the documents, 
first one and then the other, finding them 
apparently satisfactory. 

“We will now proceed, if you do not mind,” 
went on the Frenchman, “ to examine some of 
your crew.” 
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“Ts that quite necessary?” asked Young, 
apprehensively. 

“‘ Monsieur,” returned the officer, sternly, “ we 
are at war, and must take every precaution.” 

“ All hands aft,” ordered Young, sticking his 
head out of the companion. “ Mr. Wilkins,” he 
added, addressing Fisher, ‘‘ see that the men come 
down below singly. They are wanted by the 
officer from the cruiser.” 

Hoppenstedt, as it happened, was the first 
man Called. 

“What is your name?” 
lieutenant. 

“My name vas Chonson, sir. My first 
name vas Heinrich,’ answered the German, 
sheepishly. 

The officer started as though he had 
been shot, fixing his eye piercingly on Hoppen- 
stedt. 

“ Repeat your name,” said the officer, at the 
same time closcly examining the ship’s articles, 
on which there happened to be, curiously enough, 
one ‘“ H. Johnson.” 

That man, of course, was one of the murdered 
crew. 

“A pen and ink, captain, please,” requested 
the lieutenant, “‘ and also a sheet of paper.” 

“ Sign your name here,” ordered the French- 
man, sternly. 

With trembling fingers Hoppenstedt wrote 
with difficulty “‘ Henery Johnson.” 

Almost snatching the paper from Hoppen- 
stedt’s hand, the French officer compared the 
newly-written signature with that on the articles 
which had been signed by the real Simon Pure 
at Hong-Kong. 

Arising from his seat without a word, the 
officer ascended the companion to the deck, 
and spoke rapidly in French to the crew of the 
boat that lay alongside. Four bluejackets 
promptly sprang up the side ladder and followed 
the officer to the saloon. 

“« Arrest that man !” cried the officer, pointing 
to Hoppenstedt, whose face suddenly blanched 
with fear. 

The French sailors seized Hoppenstedt roughly 
by the arms and led him unresistingly to the 
deck, and thence to the boat alongside. 

“Captain,” flashed the officer, “I demand 
to know who that man is? ” 

“All I know,” answered the skipper, “ is 
that he shipped in Hong-Kong by the name ot 
Johnson.” 

“And vou saw him sign ?” added the French- 
man, suspiciously. 

“No, sir,” replied Young, with admirable self- 
possession, “ ‘The shipping master looked after 
that.” 


demanded the 
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“Further,” pursued the Frenchman, frown- 
ingly, ‘‘ the articles state that the man is an 
American.” 

Well,” replied the skipper, with an attempt 
at appearing at his ease, “he may be an 
American tor all I know. We don't look 
closely into sailors’ affairs when shipping a 
crew in foreign parts.” 

“Monsieur,” returned the officer in a stern 
voice, “‘ that man is no American. He is a 
German, and consequently an enemy of France. 
Lastly, he never signed those articles. Look!” 
continued the irate Frenchman, brandishing the 
papers in Young's face. ‘“‘ Can you say that these 
two papers were signed by the same man ? ” 

With a pretence of comparing the two signa- 
tures, Young cast his eye over the papers, but 
made no reply. 

‘“Am I not right?” fiercely demanded the 
cfhcer, impatiently pacing the saloon. ‘“ That 
man is no American. He is a pig of a German, 
and my prisoner. I trouble not about the others 
Adieu, monsieur, and bon voyage.” 

The boat left for the cruiser, taking Hoppen- 
stedt as a prisoner. Their respective flags were 
dipped in salutation, and the Paloma’s sails 
cence again filled to a favouring breeze as she 
resumed her journey over the broad Pacific. 

‘* By thunder!” exclaimed Young, “ we got 
out of that better than I expected. ‘‘I was 
just quakin’ in my shoes for fear he would want 
to examine the lot.” 

“* He got excited over the Dutchman,” grinned 
the mate, “‘ and forgot about the others.” 

‘Whichever way it was,” rejoined Young, 
“we have had a mighty narrow escape. I shall 
feel safer, nevertheless, when that chap’s hull 
is below the horizon.” 

“Tt’s a bit of luck, too, getting quit of Hoppen- 
stedt,’”’ remarked Fisher, with a broad grin. 

The warship had hauled her wind and was 
now heading a northerly course that would, 
as Young had hoped, soon put her below the 
horizon. 

“* Keep her off a couple of points and check in 
your weather braces,” he ordered. ‘* We shall 
want all the speed that we can get.”” 

During the time that the mate was carrying 
out the captain’s orders, the deep sound of a gun 
was heard, and a cloud of smoke shot out from 
the side of the cruiser. At the same time a string 
of flags was descried at the vessel’s mizzen peak. 

Young swore viciously, and a deep sense of 
fear seized him. Looking again at the cruiser, 
he saw that she had altered her course, and was 
now heading directly for the barquentine, 
while smoke could be seen issuing from her single 
tunnel. 
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“It’s no use,” groaned Young. “ Swing 
the fore yard.” 

“This is a fast vessel,” suggested the mate, 
nervously. ‘‘ We could perhaps outsail him.” 

“Swing the yard,” roared Young, savagely, 
with another glance towards the cruiser, from 
whose funnel a dense cloud of smoke nowstreamed 
towards them. 

The Paloma, now hove to, remained motion- 
less, and shortly the warship Iso shot up into 
the wind near them, with her topsail to the mast. 

Upon this occasion two boats were lowered, 
and in the stern of each could be seen two officers 
in full uniform. The officers mounted the side 
ladder to the deck, followed by a dozen blue- 
jackets, all carrying side-arms. 

““T wish to speak with the captain of this 
ship,” said the senior. F 
Young advanced and, lifting his cap, stated 
that he was the captain. 

“My ship,’ announced the officer, “is the 
Lancier, attached to the Pacific squadron, and 
we are at war. I have the honour to request 
that you will produce your papers, including 
your last clearance.” 

At a motion from Young the four officers 
descended the companion, and seated them- 
selves around the cabin table, while Young 
obtained from his room the papers asked 
for. 

The first document looked at was the ship’s 
Tegister, showing the vessel’s name to be the 
Paloma, five hundred and twenty tons, port of 
registry San Francisco, which, so far, seemed 
satisfactory. y 

“The ship’s articles, if you please,” said the 
Frenchman. S 

This document was then spread out on the 
table and carefully scanned from beginning to 
end. 

“You are Captain Perkins?” asked the 
officer. 

Young silently inclined his head. 

“You are Captain Perkins?” came in a 
louder and more commanding tone from the 
French officer. 

“My name is Perkins, and I am master of 
this ship,” Young said, with a firm voice. 

The words had been forced from him. He 
had to keep to the same miserable story. 

“This is your signature?” relentlessly went 
on the Frenchman, pointing with his pencil to 
the articles. 

Again Young nodded affirmatively. 

“Write your name.” 

At this direction Young grew pallid, but 
with an effort managed to write the words 
“ Obadiah Perkins.” 
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“This is your signature 2° relentlessly went on the Frenchman.” 


“ Sapristi! It is not the same hand!” 
muttered one of the officers. 

“One wo-d more. You left Hong-Kong, I 
see by the clearance, on July 29th, 1870,” 
resumed the officer. ‘‘ Can you assure me that 
the date is correct ?” 

“Quite correct,” answered Young, gnpping 
hold of the back of a chair. 

“And you have called nowhere and spoken 
with no vessel during the voyage ?” 

“Called nowhere and sighted nothing,” 
assented Young. 

At this moment the second officer, who had 
been examining the various cabins, returned to 


the council-table with a newspaper in his 
hand. 

“This,” he said, ‘I discovered under some 
clothing in a box in the captain's cabin.” 

It was an issue of the Auckland Weekly News 
of August 31st, 1870! Young fell fainting to 
the cabin floor. 

“Call the chief mate,” ordered the captain of 
the Lancier, for it was he that was conducting 
this inquiry. 

“You are the chief officer of this ship?” 
came the question, sharp and decisive. 

“ Yes, sir,” faltered the unfortunate Fisher. 

“What is your name?” 
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The mate’s tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth, and for a space words failed him. 

“Fisher,” he gasped at last. “ William 
Fisher.” 

Again the ship’s articles were searched, but 
the name “ Fisher” was not to be found in 
the list, and the hapless mate of the brig Moa 
wanted the floor to open and swallow him up. 

“The name of the chief officer is shown on 
the articles as “‘ Wilkens,” said the inquisitor- 

-in-chief. ‘‘ Where is Wilkens ? ” 

“ Dead,” gasped Fisher, who had completely 
lost his nerve. 

“ Shot ?” 

“Yes; shot by Hoppenstedt,” said the 
mate. ‘“ You took Hoppenstedt this morning.” 

“Cest vrai, alors!” muttered one of the 
officers, with a meaning glance at his companions. 

“Captain,” said the senior officer to Young, 
who had now recovered himself, “ we have 
heard all that is necessary. Consider yourself 
and your ship’s company under arrest.” 

Young had expected the disaster, and the 
announcement that he was no longer a free man 
did not take him by surprise, and he tried to 
soothe his conscience with the thought that, 
whatever his other faults might have been, at 
least he had shed no man’s blood. 


Within an hour Young, Fisher, and the - 


entire crew of the Paloma were transferred to 
the Lancier, and there kept under a strong guard. 
The Paloma was manned by French sailors, and 
when both ships started on a south-east course 
for the island of Tahiti, an officer in the uniform 
of the French Navy paced the after-deck of 
the barquentine. 


On the morning after the Lancier and the 
Paloma anchored in Papeete Harbour, a smart 
brigantine, painted white, entered the pass, and 
anchored. On her poop-deck could be seen a 
young man, dressed in the usual white of the 
tropics, who appeared to be much interested in 
the two vessels. The French pilot who boarded 
the brigantine outside had imparted certain 
intelligence concerning recent happenings, and 
hence the youth’s restless demeanour. 

Presently a boat was lowered from the new 


\ 
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arrival and proceeded direct to the Lancier. 
The youth was courteously received by the 
officer of the deck, and conducted to the sanctum 
of the commander, with whom he became 
engaged in earnest conversation. 

“The name of your vessel, sir? ’’ asked the 
officer. 

“ The Coronet, commandant, from Auckland.” 

“And you have reason to believe?” 

“That the men arrested by you are none 
other than the captain and crew of a brig called 
the Moa, loaded by my firm for, Tahiti less 
than two months ago.” 

“You would in that case be acquainted with 
the captain ? ” added the commandant, becoming 
more interested. 

“T’ve known him intimately for years, 
commandant ; also the mate.” 

“ Further,” proceeded the commandant, “‘ you 
state that included in the Moa’s cargo was a 
box containing money ? ” 

“ An iron-bound box marked ‘ T. C. & C. P. 
Co.,’ containing ten thousand sovereigns, con- 
signed to the Tahiti Cotton and Coffee Planta- 
tion Company.” 

“ And this plantation is situated?” 

“Thirty miles round the island at a place 
called Atimaono,” replied the youth. “ The 
manager,” he added, “‘ is probably now awaiting 
me on shore here. His name is Stewart.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the commandant, extending 
his hand, “ let me congratulate you. The box 
you speak of is on board this ship.” 


The trial of Captain Young and his associates 
at the Palais de Justice at Papeete became the 
cause cl’bre of the day. Young and Fisher 
were both deported to New Caledonia on long 
sentences. Hoppenstedt met his end at 
Papeete, where the blade of a rarely-used 
guillotine had been brought to a razor-like edge. 
The remainder of the crew, who were lucky 
enough to be acquitted, found employment on 
the Atimaono Plantation. Finally, it may be 
mentioned that the passenger by the Coronet, 
who had arrived so opportunely on the scene, 
and whose name, so far, has not appeared, was 
the writer of this narrative. 


Bird Rock. from » photograph taken on an soussally calm day—The white marks on the cliffs are colomes 


The Beacon of the Gulf. 


By LACEY AY. 


Right in the path of south-bound shipping, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, lies a precipitous crag 
known as Bird Rock. For centuries it was thought to be inaccessible, and every year it caused 


many shipwrecks. 


that the rock had claimed began to be paid by the lonely watche-s of the light. 


Finally, however, a lighthouse was built upon it, whereupon the toll of lives 


Mr. Amy 


describes the terrible monotony of existence on the rock, and the sequence of tragedies that 
has befallen the lighthouse-keepers. 


TTT HEN Cartier, little less than four 
ASW centuries ago, wonderingly drifted 
through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
a precipitous rock frowned down on 
him from unscalable heights in the 
middle of his path. A century later, Honfleur 
fishermen, establishing a tentative, weak-kneed 
colony on the neighbouring ‘“ Madeleines "— 
now the Magdalen Islands—shuddered at sight 
of the same threatening crag. Almost as late 
as a quarter of a century ago this peak of a 
submerged mountain—for that is what it is— 
glowered in the path of navigation, defying man’s 


efforts to conquer it, inaccessible, unrelenting, 
dashing to destruction annually its scores of 
victims. 

It became the terror of the Gulf. From a 
peculiar maelstrom of ever-boiling waters it 
protruded its steep cliffs one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, affording foothold, apparently, 
for naught but the clouds of huge birds that 
had always made it their home. Governments 
strove without avail to meet the danger. For 
hundreds of miles the storms of the Gulf swept 
down to froth and fume about its indifferent 
sides, so that only at long intervals could it 
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even be approached with safety. Thus it 
stood, a horror to the sailor, and surrounding 
itself with a ring of menace that foiled every 
effort to cope with the problem it presented. 
The nearest land was a small island ten miles 
away, called Bryon Island, one of the Magdalen 
group, a few miles farther to the south-west. 
The nearest mainland was sixty miles to the 


Some of the birds that gave the crag its name—Bird Rock ithe only nesting-place of the gannet in the 
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south, and north and east there was nothing 
but tumbling water for a couple of hundred 
miles. Standing right in the track of south- 
bound shipping, something had to be done to 
lessen the perils of the rock. Success came 
finally in the ‘seventies. Two hardy, inde- 
fatigable fishermen from a neighbouring island, 
returning again and again to the task, discovered 
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a way to the top, and the first stage of the fight 
had been won. 

It was fitting that the name Bird Rock 
should, from its earliest history, attach itself 
to this ill-omened island. The tiers of ledges 
down its sides have been white with birds ever 
since the coming of the first discoverers. In 
clouds they still nest there, until, from a dis- 
tance, the entire island seems sometimes to be 
but a continuation of the sky above, and is 
occasionally almost concealed in the circling 
flight of the birds. Gulls and murres, razor- 
billed auks and the ludicrous puffin, make their 
home in many places along the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, but Bird Rock can also claim the 
distinction of housing the gannet, a bird found 
nesting only in two other places in the world, 
both across the Atlantic. In rows, so close that 
they form a continuous line, their nests lie on 
the stratiform ledges, the hatching birds resem- 
bling the lay figures of a shooting gallery. Why 
they select Bird Rock alone in the Western 
Hemisphere no one has discovered. So tame 
have the birds always been that they show little 
alarm at the approach of man, and are a real 
danger to timorous visitors, as well as to the 
lighthouse that now sends its warming from the 
top. 

Once the little plateau at the summit, six acres 
in extent, had been attained immediate steps 
were taken to construct a lighthouse. With 
the greatest difficulty a windlass was erected on 
the brink, and a stout rope dropped to the narrow 
beach below, just in evidence at low tide. Then, 
after a contractor's successful battle with the 
elements and the natural conditions, navigation 
began to breathe more freely. ‘Throughout the 
building operations the fearlessness and multi- 
tude of the birds interfered so seriously with the 
workmen that constant efforts were necessary to 
frighten them away. ‘To this day the necessity 
has not ceased, a small cannon being periodically 
fired to keep them away from the glass of the 
lighthouse. 

Even with the island's conquest the birds 
have learncd little reason for fearing man. Be- 
yond the three or four men in charge of the 
light, the rock is visited cnly twice a year by the 
Government supply boat, and very infrequently 
by daring and enthusiastic naturalists. Bird 
Rock and its vicinity has nothing to offer the 
casual visitor. For a month at a time approach 
may be impossible ; I waited two weeks before 
the sea was sufficiently calm to risk the trip. 
Besides the Government boats, the only vessel 
with Bird Rock as its objective is the small 
steamer that plies between the Magdalens and 
the mainland. ‘I'wice a year it carries an excur- 
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sion crowd within sight of the rock, but never, 
of course, attempts a landing. 

In case of dire need there is now a tiny fishery 
inspection tug at the Magdalens that will, when 
possible, carry relief to the marooned lighthouse 
family. All other craft, warned by a powerful 
light and foghorn, give Bird Rock a wide berth. 

Until recent years the only access to the top 
was by means of a rude windlass and crate at 
the end of a rope, manipulated from the summit 
by the keeper. It was a perilous climb, what 
with the jutting rock-ledges, the never-ceasing 
wind, and the clouds of clumsy, awkward, 
fearless birds that crowded to investigate. 
Latterly a rough stairway has been cut into 
the rock, eased here and there by timber. This 
places the entire responsibility for the passage 
on the visitor. 

On this isolated peak a lighthouse-keeper, 
his wife, and one or two assistants are forced 
to remain all the year round, leading one of 
the loneliest existences man has deliberately 
chosen. ‘They cannot leave for the winter 
months, for the lights must be going long after 
the crushing ice and heavy storms cut off the 
possibility of departure, and in the spring the 
warning must be flashed before the ice has 
released its grip on the island's edges. Through 
all the weary months only Bryon Island is in 
sight, ten miles away, and the hurrying passage 
of shy navigators. Throughout the winter 
none but the lighthouse crew can know what 
the terrible isolation means, on that gale-swept, 
barren rock, with the everlasting roar and 
grind of the waves and ice in their ears. The 
island trembles in the storms that sweep down 
the Gulf; to face them without support on the 
unprotected summit is impossible. 

Only with the semi-annual visits of the 
Government boats does the outside world 
come in touch with the lone watchers of the 
light. In May papers narrating the events of 
the winter before are placed in their hands, 
and in November the summer's news is theirs. 
The rest of the long days are one blank, dreary 
monotony. The rare visitor is a godsend to 
them, and is welcomed as a bright spot in their 
eventless existence. They do not know why 
he comes, but the grateful welcome they give 
him is almost pathetic. 

A solitary day on the confined summit tends 
to make one appreciate the history of disaster 
that clings to Bird Rock. Before the time of 
the lighthouse seamen shuddered in its shadow. 
Now it is the men who trim the lights who have 
most cause to shudder. It seems that Bird 
Rock is always to be a synonym for danger. 

In reward for his successful conquest of the 
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difficulties of constructing the lighthouse, the 
contractor was appointed its first keeper. It 
seemed then to be an easy, well-paid job, such 
as most men are supposed to prefer. With 
him went his wife and two assistants. For 
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Suddenly he rushed forward and leaped to his 
doom. 

To the next keeper, a Mr. Chasson, befell a 
new calamity. The small cannon supplied to 
frighten the birds from the light exploded, 


Bi.ds and cggs on one of the precipitous cliffs of the rock. 


two months he managed to fight off the terrible 
oppression. Then he succumbed. The incessant 
screeching of the birds, the furious, never- 
ceasing beat of the waves, the unrelenting rush 
of the wind, with but the fleetest glimpses of 
human life beyond his walls, had their inevitable 
way. For hours one night his three companions 
struggled and fought with him up there on 
that narrow ledge to hold him back from the 
cry of the waves below. The next supply-boat 
carried the hapless man away in a strait-jacket. 

A few days passed—gloomy, brooding days, 
with nothing to think of but the lunatic who 
had paid the penalty. One day one of the 
assistants stood glowering over the edge, staring 
far off over the boiling, untracked : waters. 


blowing his two assistants to pieces and so 
terribly injuring Chasson that he died the 
following day. The woman, left alone, was 
relieved a few days later by the unexpected 
arrival of help. 

The new keeper quickly experienced his turn 
in the record of disasters. The cannon again 
exploded, shattering his hand, but he con- 
tinued his duties, with three assistants and his 
wife. Cne spring, as the ice was beginning to 
open round the rock, a herd of seals appeared 
on the seemingly solid floe. Partly for the 
sport, partly to replenish their stores and to 
add to their earnings, the four men set out over 
the ice to kill some. Up on the wind-swept 
rock the wife stood watching. Farther and 
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farther the men crept. Then, as she looked 
down at them, the ice suddenly parted from 
the island. With the strong north wind 
pushing, the opening, in a second or two, was 
too wide to leap. Across the widening gulf the 
helpless men and the one lone woman gazed at 
each other in silent dismay. Then the keeper 
waved a last farewell and strode to the other 
side of the floe, where he turned his back and 
waited for the death that was sure to come. 

Into the gathering night the men drifted, 
growing smaller and smaller before her terrified 
eyes. Then she remembered. The lights had 
not yet been started for the season. She 
trimmed them and sent their usual message 
over the waters. For a week she kept them 
going, while the ice tossed and ground about 
the cliffs, cutting off approach or escape. Over 
on Bryon Island the people saw the unexpected 
gleam, and marvelled. One day a crew of 
intrepid fishermen launched their tiny  seal- 
boat and fought their way to Bird Rock 
through water and over ice to see what was 
amiss. 

Meanwhile, on the drifting floe, the four 


after the other the three assistants closed their 
eyes for ever on the world; but the keeper, 
with a beloved wife all alone back there on that 
dismal rock, fought valiantly against the 
creeping numbness. Finally, unconscious, but 
with the spark of life still burning, he was 
thrown ashore on Cape Breton and managed to 
tell the story of the solitary woman on Bird 
Rock. At that time the only access to the 
Magdalens by winter was by cable, and, for a 
wonder, the wire had that winter withstood the 
strain of ice and storm. It was weeks, however, 
before the girding floes permitted any attempt 
at rescue from the larger group. 

It is reported that a second crew was lost in 
a similar manner, but of that I could secure no 
verification, the stories of the Magdaleners 
possessing that indefiniteness peculiar to a 
people uninterested in their own history. Only 
a few weeks ago the newspapers contained, in 
an out-of-the-way corner, the report of the 
latest’ tragedy—another life claimed by the 
fatal cannon. 

And still, with such a record, men are found 
to trim the lights on Bird Rock in order that 


The buildings on the summit of the Rock, showing the rai ed-in path that protects the lighthouse-keepers during the ternble 
winter storms, 


lighthouse men faced death in the stormy 
spring waters of the Gulf. More than sixty 
miles to the south the nearest land—Cape 
Breton Island—lay in the track of the wind 
behind them, and the cold was terrible. One 


the luxurious passenger on the southern route 
through the Gulf of St. Lawrence may sleep in 
safety or look out with mild interest on the sea- 
girt crag that, through all the years, has con- 
tinued to claim its toll of lives. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Holy Carpets—A Pig ‘“ Four-in-Hand"—The Bees and the Bicycle, etc. 


shows last year’s 
carpetsabout to set 
out on their long 
journey to the holy 
city. These carpets 
ire very valuable, 
being ‘woven in 
silk, gold, and 
silver wire; some 
of them are even 
studded with 
jewels. They are 
followed in their 
ceremonial pr o- 
gress round the 
ity by thousands 
of people, who 
bow profoundly 
and even kiss the 
sicred objects. 
These carpe 
arriving at J r 
are taken to the 
holy tombs 
New carpets 


HE annexed 
photograph 
shows the 
beautiful 
West Afri- 

can blossom known 
as the “moon- 
flower.” This is 
grown from a white 
seed about the size 
of a pea, It isa 
creeper, with large 
oval-shaped leaves. 
and grows very 
quickly in the 
pen in tropical 
climates. The 
flower is a pure 
white, all in one 
piece, and about 
the size of the palm 
of the hand. It has 
an exquisite scent 
and, curiously 
enough, only opens 


at dusk, blooming The “moon-flower,” a beautiful African blotsom that blooms only at night and dies “fe used every 
throughout the directiy the sun rises. year, the old ones 
night. When the being removed 
light of morning comes it dies; the flowers last for one and sold at high prices to pious believers. 

night only. Our photograph was taken in the evening, The curious picture reproduced on the top of the next 
and shows the beautifi:1 blooms very clearly. page shows a hog four-in-hand owned by an enterprising 


The annual custom of taking richly-woven carpets from — gentleman of Cottonwood, Idaho, U.S. The “ team 
Egypt to the tomb of Mahomet at Mecca has not been usually do a Jot of squealing, as pigs will, but they 
interrupted during the war, and the photograph below obey commands and drive quite well, though their speed 


: os 
ape ee 


Every year magnificent carp:ts are sent from Cairo for the tomb of Mahomet at Mecca—This picture shows th~ carpets being 
Photo, by| carried round the city in procession before starting on their long journey. (Record Press 
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A pig “four-in-hand”—The animals squeal a good deal, but they obey the reins and drive quite well. 


is nothing to get excited about. It is an extraordinary 
sight to see this quaint turn-out bowling along the roads, 
and strangers are always greatly impressed. 

Everyone knows that at times bees choose most 
curious places on which to alight when swarming. A 
short time ago, at Whittier, California, a swarm 


of bees selected the seat of a bicycle for their operations, 
as shown in the photograph below. The proprietor 


a 


A swarm of bees on the seat of a bicycl 


huge crowd speedily collected to watch. and all traffic was and 
stopped until a bee expert arrived with a hive. 


of a candy store left his machine for a few minutes 
leaning against the kerb in front of his shop, and a passing 
swarm of bees promptly settled on it. This curious 
event occurred early in the afternoon, in the busiest street 
of a town of six thousand inhabitants. The insects soon 
attracted a large and interested crowd, which was, how- 
ever, careful to keep at a respectful distance. It looked 
as though the unusual phenomenon would cause a block 
in the traffic, and a bee 
expert was hastily notified 
by telephone. Ie came 
along with a hive, calmly 
shook the bees into it 
while the crowd watched 
him admiringly, and took 
the swarm home to his 
apiary. 

There is only one rail- 
road in British North 
Borneo, and the type of 
train in use there is de- 
picted in the top photo- 
graph on the foliowing 
page. The first car, 
immediately behind the 
engine, is for second- 
class passengers. This is 
the popular car, and is 
always crowded. Next 
is the baggake car, and 
then comes the “box 
car,” for the transporta- 
tion of live-stock. The 
last —a_ sort of obser- 
n car—is used by 
oflicials of the road 
their families, by 
the resident white 
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The Picked ‘Anny of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using publicis 
interested in the army of telephone em- 
ployees—what kind of people are they, 
how are they selected and trained, 
how are they housed and equipped, 
and are they well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is entrusted 
to an army of 160,000 loyal men and 


‘women. 


No oneof these messages can be put 
through by an individual employee. 
In every case there must be the com- 
plete telephone machine or system in 
working order, with every manager, 
engineer, clerk, operator, lineman and 
installer co-operating with one another 


and with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable people for each 
branch of work. The training is 


One Policy 


thorough and the worker must be 
specially fitted for his position. 

Workrooms are healthful and at- 
tractive, every possible mechanical 
device being provided to promote 
efficiency, speed and comfort. 

Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recognition 
of merit are the rule throughout the 
Bell System. 

An ample reserve fund is set aside 
for pensions, accident and sick benefits 
and insurance for employees, both 
men and women. “Few if any indus- 
tries,” reports the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, “present so much 
or such widely distributed, intelligent 
care for the health and welfare of 
their women workers as is found 
among the telephone companies.” 

ese are some of the reasons why 
Bell telephone service is the best in 
the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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AND ENDS. 


This curious “ home-made" train runs on the only railway in British North Borneo. 
Photo by Janet M. Cumsnings. 


population, and the few tourists passing through this 
portion of Borneo. 

The lot of domestic animals in the East is not a very 
enviable one, particularly when it is desired to transport 
the creature from one spot to another. Fowls, for instanc 
are always sent to market with their legs tied together, 
so that it is impossible for them to move. Our next 
photograph depicts the manner in which pigs are trans- 
ported, and was taken in the streets of Singapore. In the 
Straits Settlement live pigs are carried singly in wicker- 
work baskets just large 


enough to hold the 
animal. In this uncom- 
fortable position—for the 


animal’s legs are tied up, 
making him nothing more 
than a living log—he is 
taken to market on the 
bullock- carts and even 
shipped long distances. 
Whilst travelling, water 
is thrown over the 
animals, and occasionally 
they are allowed to drink, 
but nothing is given them 
to eat. The man shown 
in our photograph is in 
the act of painting a dis- 
tinguishing mark upon 
his living freight before 
it is forwarded to its 
destination. 

The first photograph 
on the next page shows 
a member of the curious 
Maltese organization 
known as the “ Confra- 
ternity of Mercy.” When 


a sentence of death is which 


confirmed by + Governor and the date of the execution 
made public, these brothers—who in private life are gentle- 
men of means, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and so on 

gather together and appoint me nbers to go out collecting 
alms for masses to be offered for the soul of the condemned 
man ; their members also officiate by his side, exhorting 
him and assisting him by every means in their power. 
On the morning of the execution the brothers proceed to 
the Civil Prison at Casal Paula, and just before the 
execution enrol the criminal as a member of the Confrater- 


How live pigs are transported in the Straits Setilements— Each pig is done up in a separate wicker basket, 


renders it impossible for him to move. 
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BURROWE 


Home Billiard and 
Pool Table 


sJoow 


Play Billiards and 
Pool on a Burrowes 
Table of your own 
$1 or more down, according to size and 


Style. Small amount each month... Prices 
from $15 up. Full equipment of Balls, @ 
Cues, ete., free. Sizes range up to 44ex9 feet (stan- 
dard). The Burrowes Table is portable—used in any 
Foom-on any house table or on its own legs or told 
ing stand. Gr i y that the Burrowes 

tand: | Yiigh-Speed Rubber Cushions are the 


best made. 
FREE TRIAL 


152 Spring St., Portland, Mee 


Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect 
Screens, Cedar Chests and Folding 
Card Tables. 


A. in each town to ride and show a new 1916 model 
twee! nO) “RANGER” pice. Write for our liberal terms. 

. DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 days’ trial. 
Send for big free catalog and particulars of most 
marvelous oper a made on a bicycle. ‘ou will be 
f] astonished at our low prices and remarkable terms, 

FACTORY CLEARING SALE—a limited number of 
old models of various makes, $7 to $12. A few good 
second-hand wheels $3 to §8. Write if you want a bargain. 

Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, motorcycle supplies 
of all kinds at half usual prices. "Write us before buying. 


4 MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. .152, CHICAGO 


LATEST STYLE SUIT 


JUST TAKE A 
F R E E FEW ORDERS 
ae SS a 


Made to your measure and_. 
tailored to your order from ff 
the finest cloth 
buy a better su 


pleasant. You can make 


are haere 


clothes and taking m 
Our clothes sell then i 
They are way ahead, cheaper, 
better, more stylish. Write quick 
for newest sample outfit, measur- 
ing chart, cloth samples, style book, tape 
line, inside prices, and how to start, 


¥ Even if you can’t 
All Free! pron eenc ret 
our special offer on a suit for your- 
self just to advertise us. We want a 
rood dre: er to wear our clothes In every 
town. —and be the first, 
Send a He NOW 
Paragon Tailoring Co. 


Box 160, Chicago 


36 Other Styles 
— 60 Kinds of 
Cloth for Youto 
Pick From. 
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Free!! 


Y ES, I will give you this exquisite set 
of imported drawing instruments abso- 
lutely free and I will give you a 20x25 inch drawing 
board, a 24-inch T square, a 12-inch rule, a supply of 
drawing paper, 2 triangles and a French curve, pencils, 
erasers, thumb tacks, etc. The instruments come ina 
superb plush lined leather case—they are genuine work- 
ing instruments and I don't think you could duplicate 
this outfit for Icss than $15. But I give it away abso- 


lutely free to the men who get my personal instruction. 


Be a Draftsman! 


Draw $125 to $175 Per Month 


There is an urgent demand for skilled drafts- 
men. Companies are issuing calla every day for men 
to fill positions paying from $125.00 to$175.00 per month. 
I will give you just the training you need to hold one 
of these Lig jobe—right in your own home. Write now. 


Chief Draftsman 


Will Instruct You Personally 


1am Chief Draftsman of a large and well known 
firm. I have been doing the highest paying expert 
drafting work for a quarter 
of a century ond I know 
just the kind of training 
jemanded from 
men who get the big sal- 
aries, During my spare 
time I will train a few 
ambitious men to hold big [| Don't worry 
Pe out the 
in the 5 all charge 
will get actual work Imake formy 
d0— practical instruction ff instruction 


you con: Write today. 
Gelf_competent te- 
gardiess of how 


seis Cres et 


Without any obligations on me 
whatsvever, piense muil your book 
mn Post pucceestal rat tamanship 
ww book. Ne f rticulars of your liberal 
Shi Boner pore, of sonal’ Ynstruction’® offer to & few att 
dents, It is understood that I am obli- 

in no way whatever, 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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A member of the “Confraternity of Mercy,” @ curious sociciy in 
Malta. 


nity. He meets his death in their garb, minus the cowl. 
When the body has been taken down, examined, and death 
certified by the Government doctors, the Confraternity 
take charge of the corpse and conduct the funeral, They 
then proceed to Valletta and, forming a procession, chant 
the “ Miserere,” the “ Rosary,” and other prayers, till 
they arrive at the church of the Brotherhood, where they 
offer up a final tnass and disperse. 
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The tribe was formerly very numerous, but was decimated 
and driven from its lands when Cortez conquered the 
country. Since then, owing to intermarriage and other 
causes, it has become well-nigh extinct, and will soon 
Cease to exist. 

‘The neat, sturdy, intelligent Siamese woman, like her 
sisters the world over, is fond of dress, and some very* 
peculiar styles are favoured by the different races or clans 
‘This is particularly noticeable in the case of the headgear, 


The extraordinary-looking creatures scen in the 
photograph given below are two Indian girls, members 
of a Mexican tribe that claims descent from the Aztecs. 


These strange-looking girls are among the last survivors of a Mexican 
e Aztecs—Notice the remarkable shape of the 


Photo, by Underwood & Underwood, 


The women of each clan would 
appear to have their own ideas 
as to the most suitable style 
of hat. Thus, the women of 
ene clan favour the curious 
head - covering shown in the 


photcgraph given above. 
This is a woncerful, though 
in some respects simple, 


creation. It consists of a 
length of cloth, often elabo- 
rately worked and adorned at 
the corners. with beautiful 
tassels, which is held in place 
by a neat bamboo arrange- 
ment resting en the hair. That 
portion of the cloth project- 
ing over the head and face is 
stiffened by the insertion of 
cardboard cr thin wood, and 
by this means retains its shape. 
‘The overhanging flap shields 
the face of the wearer from the 
sun, while the back of the head 
and neck is also protected. It 
strikes one that this quaint 
hat might become rather un- 
manageable in a gale of wind. 


tribe that claims descent from 
heads, 
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“WE HADNT LONG TO WAIT. EVEN AS WE GAZED AT. 


THE DEADLY THING IT DISAPPEARE) 
BEFORE OUR VERY EYES.” 
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THE PRICE OF GOLD. 


By JAMES A. RcRAE, of Haileybury, Ontario. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 
The Author has been a prospector for many years, and his experience has taught him that 


every discovery of gold calls for a toll in human life. 


This story abundantly proves his contention. 


It describes his adventures on the way to locate claims at a new “rush,” and the appalling 
catastrophe that later befell the prosperous mining camp that sprang up like a mushroom round 
the mines. 


OR many years I have followed the 

BNE “mining game,” prospecting for 
\fraa ines and precione apie and 
ak } taking the rough with the smooth. 
=~ One curious thing I have noticed: 
that for every mine discovered one or more 
human beings have lost their lives, so that I 
have come to the conclusion that “ the price of 
gold is human sacrifice.” This story is a case 
in point. 

One morning, late in the fall of 1909, while 
standing in the rotunda of the Hotel Vendome 
at Haileybury, Ontario, absently gazing out 
over Lake Temiskaming, I saw Jack Steele, a 
prospector friend of mine, who had just returned 
from a trip into the north country, come 
sauntering in. After a hearty handshake and 
a few commonplace remarks, Jack expressed his 
desire to speak to me in private. We accordingly 
retired to my room, and there my friend pro- 
duced samples from some inner pocket; he 
also unfolded a map on which he marked the 
location of a big gold discovery he claimed to 


have made. The two samples, each about the 
Vol. xxxvie— 25. 


wu! 


size of a man’s fist, were literally plastered 
with gold ; the location of the find was “ Porcu- 
pine Lake.” 

From Haileybury the scene of this discovery 
could be reached by travelling northward over 
the T. and N. O. Railway for about one hundred 
and twenty miles, thence westward about 
seventy miles by canoe and trail. I clutched 
Jack by the hand and congratulated him 
briefly on his good fortune. After the manner 
of his kind he paid little heed to this, and with 
a few more remarks, in which he expressed his 
willingness to furnish me with a rough sketch 
of the claims already staked, as well as “ likely- 
looking” territory still open for location, he 
left me to my reflections: Jack and I had 
long ago agreed to impart to each other any 
valuable information it should be our good 
fortune to acquire, and therefore I knew the 
account of the discovery to be “straight.” 
Within a very few minutes my mind was made 
up, and I decided to make for Porcupine Lake 
with all possible speed. 

Bill Gibbons, my partner, fell in with the 
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idea at once when I told him about it, and 
before bedtime we had everything in readiness 
for boarding the first north-bound train on the 
morrow. 

Meanwhile other prospectors had arrived in 
town, and already men were beginning to 
gather in small groups and converse in whispers 
—the first faint echo of the great “ Porcupine 
Boom.” Within a very short time the facts of 
the discovery would be common knowledge. 
Those who were able to make an early start 
would be fortunate indeed. 

Being old hands at the game, and knowing 
how rapidly news of a fresh “ find” flies, we 
were not surprised, upon our arrival at the 
station the following morning, to find half a 
hundred men in khaki and long boots—the 
usuai attire of the Canadian prospector— 
already assembled. The baggaye trucks were 
piled high with pack-sacks, and canoes were 
being checked as excess bagyaye to ensure their 
quick shipment. An atmosphere of aloofness 
pervaded the crowd, as is usually the case 
among men when gold is the objective and 
each individual believes himself to be in posses- 
sion of “inside information.” In due time 
the train pulled in, and we were soon rolling 
away towards the latest Eldorado of the North. 
Late in the evening we were put off at mile 
two hundred and twenty-eight and a_ half. 
Here, two log-huts, formerly used in connection 
with railway construction, and long since 
deserted, had already been converted into 
“ stopping-places,” and meals and beds were 
obtainable. 

Next morning before daybreak we were 
making the first portage, from the railway to 
Wilson Lake, a distance of less than a mile. 
The morning broke dull and misty. We 
paddled across Wilson Lake and thence into 
Slim Creek, a small stream which winds its 
rapid way through uninhabited forests. Softly 
and silently we sped along, and before midday 
glided swiftly out into the sluggish waters of 
Frederickhouse River. As we prepared our 
bacon and tea upon the sheltered shore of the 
river other canoes came skimming along. 
Their cramped occupants joined us, and together 
we devoured our hastily-prepared meal, and 
then continued our journey. 

Several moose appeared as we ascended the 
river. At sight of us they evinced more surprise, 
or curiosity, than fright; one big fellow with 
spreading antlers gazed at us in stupid wonder 
until we had approached within twenty yards 
of him, when he went ambling awkwardly away 
into the undergrowth. 

When we reached Frederickhouse Lake a 
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heavy sea was running and the wind was laden 
with biting sleet. An attempt to cross this 


body of water in such a storm would have been 
suicidal, so we landed on a_heavily-timbered 
point, and in a short time had our tent pitched 
under the shelter of the waving pines and 
spruce. Beyond this point a canoe dare not 
venture; however, if the least chance presented 
itself we determined to take advantage of it, 
for the morrow would doubtless bring hundreds 
of eager prospectors at our heels. 

Towards evening the gale subsided percep- 
tibly, and we perceived two canoes heading 
straight out into the lake. Within ten minutes 
we had our own canve loaded, and shot out 
from the sheltered shore, straight into the 
heart of the troubled lake and the growing 
darkness. 

The going was slow, and we had a two-hours’ 
gruclling battle with the waves before a lurid 
light cast by the hidden moon through a rift in 
the storm clouds made it possible to see the 
farther shore. We were not more than _half- 
way over. Almost straight in front, and about 
a quarter of a mile distant, two black spots 
tossing on the swirling waters marked the 
position of the two foremost canoes. There 
were no canoes to be scen behind; the others 
had turned back. 

Presently, to our dismay, the gale came on 
with increased fury and the dismal moonlight 
faded. For at least another two hours, however, 
with aching arms, cramped legs, and clothes 
drenched with slushy spray we strove to push 
ahead through the darkness. 

Suddenly, above the noise of the storm, we 
heard a sullen rumble. Turing our anxious 
gaze to the left, the direction from which the 
sinister sound had come, we saw, dimly out- 
lined through the gloom, a rocky shore upon whose 
jagged teeth foam-flecked breakers were wildly 
piling. 

Instantly it dawned upon us that we had 
drifted off our course. We turned our canoe 
straight into the teeth of the storm, in the hope 
of skirting the rocks, if they formed part of a 
point or island, or, if they were-on the mainland, 
discovering a safer shore on which to land. 
For a short time we made some headway ; then, 
as the strain proved too great for our tiring 
muscles, the ominous roar of the breakers grew 
slowly but surely more distinct. 

Presently, a few yards to our right, a canoe 
hove in sight. Its two occupants were paddling 
frantically, but in vain, to breast the storm. As 
we looked the man in the bow, apparently 
exhausted, gave up the struggle, and they went 
drifting rapidly backwards towards that fatal 
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Photo. by) 


shcre. Just then, to our right, appeared another 
canoe, this time with three occupants. From 
sherewards, in a lull which lasted but a moment, 
came a wailing cry. The Porcupine trail was 
claiming its toll! We redoubled our efforts, 
and seemed to be making headway again. Then, 
just as our hopes began to rise, the fury of the wind 
increased, the driving sleet became almost 
binding, and under the increased strain Bill's 
paddle broke. 

Strange to say, I was almost glad; the long 
suspense had been a terrible strain. Bill 
evidently felt the same, for he looked over his 
shoulder at me and actually laughed. 

It was no good struggling any longer, so I 
turned our canoe shoreward and away we flew 
betore the gale. We were soon amongst the 
breakers, but luckily our little craft did not 
swamp. The shore, on closer observation, 
proved to be a clay beach strewn with huge 
boulders. Presently we were carried forward 
on the foaming crest of a booming breaker, and 
as we settled down with the ebb of the roller the 
canoe bumped and the bottom of our frail craft 
was split to fragments. We plunged into the 
shallow water and rushed up the beach. Another 
wave broke behind us, and water came swirling 
round us up to our waists. However, it ebbed 
again in a moment, and we soon gained high 
ground. Here, to my great joy, Bill began haul- 
ing on a line which I knew to be fastened to the 
bow of the canoe. Whilst I was steering our 
craft to its final plunge, Bill had carefully coiled 
the trek-line in his hand ready for just such 
an emergency. 

We soon had our shattered canoe clear of the 
breakers and, after a hasty examination of our 
water-soaked supplies, found that only one pack- 
sack and our rifle were missing. Making our 


The town of South Porcupine befo e the disaster. 


[Tomkinson. 


way into the 
woods, we soon 
had a fire going. 
Then, as quickly 
as possible, we 
prepared torches, 
intending to in- 
vestigate the fate 
which had be 
fallen the first 
canoe and its two occupants, and perhaps 
lend assistance to the others, if they had also 
been driven ashore. We were just about to 
start when three haggard - looking, water- 
soaked men staggered into the firelight. I 
at once recognized the leader of the trio, a 
prospector named Charlie Cross. He knew me 
also, and as I stepped forward and offered my 
hand, which he met with a grip of steel, he said 
laconically, with a gesture towards his com- 
panions, “‘ Meet my partners !” 

The new-comers, it appeared, had lost their 
canoe and all their supplies. After a few minutes’ 
talk we sallied forth to explore the shore. Bill 
and I travelled north while Charlie and one of 
his partners went south. The other man was 
left to dry out the blankets and provisions. 
Twenty minutes’ inspection proved our haven 
of refuge to be an island about half a mile in 
circumference. We returned to our camp-fire 
without finding any trace of the two men whose 
canoe had first gone ashore. The pack-sack we 
had lost unfortunately contained our tent and 
our folding stove; however, we shared our 
blankets and grub with our more luckless friends 
and passed the remainder of the night in com- 
parative comfort. 

We breakfasted early, and when day dawned 
found our island to be only about a quarter of 
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a mile from the mainland. The weather had 
turned cold and only the high wind kept the 
lake from freezing over. Another search for 
the two victims proved futile, so we had finally 
to give them up as lost. 

Jlalf an hour enabled us to construct a raft of 
sufficient buoyancy to carry all hands to the 
mainland. Here, after giving our friends ample 
provisions to meet their requirements on their 
“hike” back to the railroad, where they 
subsequently reported the catastrophe of the 
previous night, Bill and I shouldered our packs 
and headed towards the new Eldorado. 

Where the lazy waters of Nighthawk River 
roll into the fretful Frederickhouse—at which 
point we arrived about midday—stood several 
Indian tepees, round which a number of male 
Indians lounged. I asked them if they could 
speak English, and after a moment's silence, 
during which they glanced furtively at one 
another, the eldest of them answered, “ Me 
speak um!” 

I told him briefly the happenings of the 
previous night and offered to pay for any 
information concerning trails Icading westward 
towards Porcupine Lake. The old Indian 
answered reluctantly at first, but upon receipt 
of three plugs of smoking tobacco he gaye me 
the desired information. An old moose trail 
about half a mile up river, he said, would lead 
us within a few miles of Porcupine Lake. Finally 
one of the men volunteered to paddle us up 
river to the old moose trail, and we were soon 
deep in the forest. Gradually, as afternoon 
advanced, the gale subsided and heavy, low- 
lying clouds filled the sky. Heavy snow-flakes 
began to fall lazily through the dense tree- 
tops, and ere night the gloomy forest had been 
transformed into a gleaming world of virgin 
white. 

Onward we trudged, not deigning to make 
camp until it was dark; then, when further 
progress was quite impossible, we unslung our 
packs. We retired early to our “ wicky-up.” 
which was constructed by fastening a pole 
horizontally between two trees, at a height of 
about three feet, then slinging a blanket over it 
and fastening the four corners to the ground at 
an angle of about forty-five dezrees. 

We were sorely tired, and upon our comfort- 
able bed of carefully-placed balsam boughs 
soon passed into dreamless slumber. 

I awoke about midnight, feeling quite cold, 
and decided to relight our camp fire. Bilt 
speed ly joined me. Snow had ceased to fall, and 
the sky had changed its fleecy cloak for a gown 
studded with twinkling stars. The night was 
cold and vastly silent. Save for the crackling 
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of a twig, disturbed by some prowling lynx or 
wild cat, not a sound disturbed the overpowering 
stillness. 

Suddenly, just as I was preparing to crawl back 
into the “ wicky-up,” a slight noise, distant and 
dismal, came faintly to my ear. As I looked 
towards Bill, now standing in the brilliant fire- 
light, a sickly pallor overspread his rugged face ; 
he, too, had heard that deathly sound, which at 
every moment became more distinct. A wolf- 
pack was on our trail! Hastily we gathered as 
much wood as possible, and with a tump-line 
hoisted our pack-sacks into a large spruce tree. 
Then we built several small fires in a sort of 
circle; so long as this enclosure contained any 
wood we were safe. Grey timber-wolves dread 
fire as badly as mad dogs dread water. We had 
also our automatic pistols, which would be very 
effective at close range. As a last resort we 
should be compelled to climb a tree and remain 
there until Providence intervened on our behalf 
or, overcome by exposure, we fell to the ground, 
to be torn to shreds and devoured by the hungry 
brutes. 

Soon the pack was so near that the air 
vibrated with their incessant howling. As we 
gazed from out our flaming circle into the 
encircling gloom of the forest we perceived 
numerous shadows flitting to right and left of 
us, and a moment later we were surrounded by 
a pack of the most bloodthirsty brutes that 
roam the face of the earth. Our fires roared and 
crackled merrily, but the awful wail of the wol¥es 
continued incessantly. As the seconds merged 
into minutes, and minutes wore into hours, the 
situation remained unchanged. If our wood 
held out until daylight we might be able to 
replenish our supply, or extend our fires in a 
larger circle, for in the light of day these prowlers 
are less ferocious. We used our fuel sparingly 
but nevertheless the break of dawn found our 
store depleted and Bill and I roosting on a limb 
of the spruce tree in which our pack-sacks 
hung. 

As dawn grew into daylight the howling of 
the wolves ceased; skulking shadows and 
crackling bushes, however, warned us that we 
were being silently and relentlessly watched. 
Several shots from my automatic found their 
mark, but failed to take serious effect. 

Presently Bill, who had mounted high into 
the tree-tops, shouted for me to join him. In 
a moment I was hy his side. Following the 
direction of his pointing finger, my heart leaped 
with joy. ‘To the west, and not more than two 
hundred yards distant from where we perched, 
a narrow river flowed peacefully on its tortuous 
way through the forest. We racked our brains 
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in a vain effort to contrive some scheme which 
should make it possible to reach the water. 
Once af‘oat upon a raft, and armed with our 
axes and pistols, we should be safe. 

Away to the southward wolves had been 
howling for some time. Gradually they came 
closer, and before long a huge moose, battling 
for his life, came into view along the river bank. 
At times this monarch of the forest-stopped and 
with antlers and deadly fore-feet beat off his 
assailants. Time and time again one or another 
of his bloodthirsty assailants sprang upon his 
flanks, where the vicious brutes clung tenaciously 
until shaken off by their plunging victim ; then 
panting heavily, and with sides torn and bleed- 
ing, but still fighting gamely, the poor brute, 
surrounded by his pursuers, disappeared round 
a bend of the stream. 

Now was our chance to make our escape ! 
For the time being we were forgotten and 
unwatched. We dropped our pack-sacks to 
the ground, scrambled down, and in a moment 
or two had reached the river. With dry 
poles and logs, which we found in abundance 
strewn along the shore, we constructed a 
raft, and were soon drifting safely, swiftly, 
and silently through the snow - gemmed forest, 
dazzingly beautiful under the glistening rays 
of the rising sun. 

We drifted thus for more than an_ hour. 
The wolf-howls, far away to the northward, 
had now become so indistinct as to be indis- 
tinguishable from the sighing of the rising 
breeze through the tree-tops. A few minutes 
later we landed, and were soon again mushing 
westward to the land of gold. 

The remainder of the journey to Porcupine 
Lake was accompanied with no adventures or 
mishaps of any consequence. ‘There followed 
several days of prospecting, staking claims, and 
visiting the various ‘strikes’ which had 
already been made. Among the discoveries we 
visited were two that later became known as 
the Hollinger and Dome mines, which in a few 
years produced many million dollars’ worth of 
gold. 

The outward journey was less arduous, on 
account of the lakes and rivers having frozen 
over in the meantime. We arrived at Hailey- 
bury a few days before Christmas, and duly 
recorded our claims. Before midwinter at 
least three thousand claims were staked, or 
nearly one hundred square miles of territory. 
The boom was on in earnest, and mining claims 
were bought and sold at enormous prices. 

During the winter of 1910-11 approximately 
eight hundred teams of horses were at work on 
the Porcupine Road. Four town sites had 
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been located on the shores of Porcupine Lake— 
Porcupine (commonly known as* Golden City ”), 
situated on the north-east shore ; Pottsville, on 
the north shore; South Porcupine, on the 
south-west shore; and Lakeview adjoining, to 
the south. Mining men could see that the 
camp would ‘ make good,” and the Provincial 
Government of Ontario was requested to build 
arailroad. ‘They responded almost immediately, 
and as a result freight and passengers were 
being hauled into the new gold camp by rail 
early in the summer of rgi1. 

‘That summer is on record as being the hottest 
and driest known to have visited these regions. 
During the first week of July bush fires had 
raged to the southward and westward of South 
Porcupine. The course of these fires, some of 
which were dangerously near and others many 
miles distant, was watched by anxious thousand: 
During the day great enveloping columns of 
inky smoke came rolling through the already 
smoke-smudyed sky, totally obscuring the sun. 
By night great tongues of flame could be seen 
shooting high above the virgin forest. Each 
day the anxiety of the inhabitants of South 
Porcupine grew more intense. 

Looking southward and westward on the 
morning of July 11th, 1911, I could see that 
the numerous fires had merged into one huge 


rolling, raging demon of destruction. ‘io make 
the situation more precarious a slight breeze 
began to blow from the south-west. As the 


first hot puf's of wind, like the breath of some 
panting monster, wafted through the streets, 
experienced frontiersmen realized that South 
Porcupine was doomed. The inhabitants— 
first in dozens, then in scores, and finally in 
hundreds—flocked to the lake shore. For 
some reason or other no trains were available. 
Motor-boats, about twelve in number, were 
carrying refugees to “ Golden City” as fast as 
possible. Women and children and old men 
were the first to go. Steam-whistles at the 
different mines screeched continually and patheti- 
cally their signals cf distress. At short intervals 
the earth shook and trembled like some live 
thing from the discharge of the powder-maga- 
zines at the various mines. Almost invariably 
each explosion silenced for ever one of the 
pleading whistles. 

Farly in the afternoon the last load of female 
tefugees left the dock for * Golden City.” ‘To 
the lasting glory and honour of the men of 
South Porcupine not one female was left to 
perish. Men in hundreds still swarmed the 
shore, cherishing a vain hope that the little 
flotilla of boats would return and carry many 
of them to safety. 
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Some excitement existed among the foreign 
element, but otherwise everyone was quite cool. 
The breeze had long since increased to a gale 
and went roaring along at the rate of eighty 
miles an hour, depositing its deadly cargo of 
firebrands as it passed over the town. Fires 
broke out in a dozen different places almost 
simultaneously. About this time a number of 
boats, after safely discharging their female 
cargo at “ Golden City,” made an heroic attempt 
to return to South Porcupine, but the storm 
now raging made this impossible. 

Thus it was that we men of South Porcupine 
had no choice left. We must make a super- 
human effort to check the onrushing flames, 
and if we failed in this must commit ourselves 
to the mercy of the rolling, seething waters of 
Porcupine Lake. : 

Meanwhile fire spread in every direction 
through the town, and barrels of kerosene and 
petrol were continuously exploding. The heat 
became unbearable, and all hope of checking 
the flames was soon abandoned. My brother, 
who had taken part in the Porcupine rush and 
ultimate development of the district, chanced 
to be at South Porcupine at the time, and, 
together with the rest of the defeated fire- 
fighters, we retreated hastily before the uncon- 
querable flames to the lake shore. After 
reaching the water’s edge, I looked back over 
the town. The rolling smoke, heavily laden 
with ashes and firebrands, seemed to engulf 
everything. To see more than a few yards 
distant was impossible. 

Suddenly for an instant the wind blew less 
violently, allowing the pall of smoke to rise 
slightly, and those of us who beheld that awful 
scene stood spellbound. The buildings, built 
of inflammable materials, were all aflame—an 
endless sea of fire. Upon the as yet intact 
roof of a three-storey building near the centre 
of the vanishing town, standing forsakenly out 
against that blazing background, were two men. 
They ran from point to point, but were evidently 
unable to find a way of escape. Suddenly the 
whole structure seemed to burst into flame, 
and in a few moments began to sway. The two 
figures, now huddled together near the chimney, 
remained motionless for a time. The building 
swayed more violently; then it gradually 
leant to one side as the hungry flames devoured 
its supporting rafters. The two desolate figures 
sprang to their feet once more. One of them 
stood, tall and straight, with his right hand 
raised reverently above his tousled head, and 
his face turned bravely towards the inky 
sky, as though in supplication ; the other tore 
his hair and gesticulated frantically, then, as 
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the swaying buiiding began to tall, he rushed 
wildly to the end of the roof and plunged far 
out into space over that flaming sea. A moment 
later the wind freshened, the smoke closed 
down, and the awful scene was shut off. 

A slap on the shoulder rrom my _ brother 
brought me back to che realization of our own 
unenviable position. All those fortunate enough 
to secure a canoe or boat of any kind had already 
left the now almost untenable shore, some of 
them going to their doom. Others were drifting 
out upon the rolling waters on logs, planks, 
bales of hay—anything with sufficient buoyancy 
to keep their heads above water. 

My friend Jack Steele, who had been fighting 
the fire and had now retreated to the shore, 
told us there was a sixteen-foot canvas canoe 
locked in a cabin about midway between South 
Porcupine and Lakeview. We held a short 
consultation. We could secure some sort of 
float and drift out into the storm, as hundreds 
of others were doing, in the hope of being picked 
up after the storm subsided, or make a dash 
for the canoe. We decided on the latter course 
and immediately rushed off down the trail 
towards the cabin. 

We had passed through a strip of forest about 
a hundred yards in breadth and out into the 
clearing beyond, when Jack, who was ahead, 
stopped suddenly, and, after one quick glance 
backwards, crouched down as though to await 
his death. Before us, not more than three 
hundred yards distant, a carload of mining 
explosives stood flaming on the railway-siding ! 
We had been aware of its presence, but in our 
haste had forgotten it. The forest behind us 
was already in the clutch of the fire demon; 
our only hope of reaching the lake was to press 
straight ahead to the cabin where the canoe 
was stored. The car was blazing furiously, and 
we knew the inevitable explosion was a matter 
of seconds only. We decided to remain just 
where we were so long as we could endure the 
ever-increasing heat, rather than approach any 
closer to that pending earthquake. 

We hadn't long to wait. 'ven as we gazed 
at the deadly thing, it disappeared before our 
very eyes. The air split, the soft earth where 
we stood trembled and heaved, and we were 
hurled headlong for a score of feet or more, 
where we lay half-stunned by the force of the 
detonation. 

Thus we remained for a few seconds; then, 
thinking the danger was over, we rose dizzily to 
our feet preparatory to rushing for the canoe. 
I had just staggered to a standing position 
when a piece of railway-tie came swishing 
through the air and landed by my side with a 
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resounding whack ; within another second we 
seemed to be the centre of a veritable shower 
of boulders, car wreckage, and railway-ties. 

Fortunately we received no injuries and were 
soon battering in the door of the cabin, which 
was now on fire in several places and half-wrecked 
from the recent discharge. Luck was with us ; 
the precious canoe was undamaged. My brother 
and I promptly shouldered it, and Jack carried 
the paddles. The fire was rapidly eating into the 
woods through which we had to pass, so there 
was no time to lose. Through smothering 
smoke and suffocating heat we staggered on. 
The roaring of the flames in the tree-tops was 
appalling, the heat terrific, but finally, with 
swollen tongues, hair and eyebrows singed, and 
gasping desperately for breath, we reached the 
water's edge. Never before in all my life did 
anything appear so gloriously merciful as those 
cooling waters! We had no time, however, to 
waste in gloating. With a handful of water 
dashed into our parched mouths we scrambled 
into our canoe and paddled swiftly away from 
that fiery shore, out into the stormy lake. 

We fairly flew along before the roaring gale, 
and soon commenced passing half-drowned men 
clinging to their various life-preservers. Farther 
out a terrible sea was raging. ‘Time and time 
again we passed overturned canoes, their former 
occupants in the water, tenaciously clinging to 
the sides. ‘The sight was heartrending, but our 
sixteen-foot canoe, weighing only sixty pounds, 
was already loaded to its full capacity, and to 
have offered assistance would have meant that 
we, too, would have capsized and been in the 
same predicament as thuse whom we were 
trying to rescue. Each wave went rolling over 
the heads of these poor castaways, and in many 
cases men became exhausted and allowed them- 
selves to sink. Several times an agonized cry 
came to us through the semi-darkness, and each 
time we knew another poor fellow had given up 
the unequal fight. 

The intense density of the inky smoke sweeping 
in thick clouds over the water made it impossible 
to see in what direction we were travelling. 
However, we knew the wind was blowing straight 
down the lake towards “ Golden City,” and set 
our course before the gale. At times our canoe 
plunged so desperately that the fullowing rollers 
broke over the stern. Jack, who was sitting 
flat in the bottom, kept bailing. Finally the 
seas grew so heavy that we were forced, as a 
last resort, to take the heaviest rollers almost 
broadside-on. This is an extremely dangerous 
proceeding, but can be accomplished by expert 
canoemen. 

When we were little more than half-way 
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down the lake the smoke lifted sufficiently to 
reveal ‘Golden City” and Pottsville to us. 
To our consternation we saw that Pottsville 
was in ruins and “ Golden City,” our intended 
place of refuge, partly on fire! We were now 
within a quarter of a mile of the south-east 
shore of the lake, and noticed with glee that a 
narrow, sparsely-wooded point of land that 
projected a short distance into the lake was as 
yet free from fire. .In spite of Jack's efforts 
the water in the canoe gained steadily, and we 
decided that our only hope was the south-east 
shore. Consequently we changed our course 
for the unburned point. If the fire swept in 
upon us, we should at least have a breathing 
spell and be able to rid our canoe of water before 
again taking to the lake. 

When we were a hundred yards from the shore 
our water-logged craft could scarcely be kept 
moving. ‘The heat, as though from some huge 
oven, struck us full in the face, giving fair 
warning that our safety was as yet uncertain. 
Rabbits, squirrels, wild cats, and other wild 
animals were swimming about in dozens. 
With each wave they went under, to come up 
sputtering and paddling frantically. 

We had approached within fifty feet of the 
shore when a huge black bear, bounding along 
as though the Evil One and all his imps were 
at his heels, with his shaggy coat scorched and 
smoking, plunged into the water directly in 
front of us. He rose to the surface immediately 
and, raising his long nose high above the water, 
commenced sniffing the air. A heavy swell 
went rolling over him, but he arose again and 
continued swimming and sniffing, evidently 
with no intention of returning to the shore. 
We were within twenty feet of the brute, 
circling round him as best we could, when for 
the first time he became aware of our presence 
and headed straight for us. We paddled as 
fast and hard as possible, but our now almost 
submerged canoe scarcely moved. When within 
reach I struck the wild-eved brute upon the 
nose with my paddle, which promptly broke 
into splinters. Bruin paid little heed. In an 
instant the determined brute had his ugly claws 
into our already sinking canoe. A heavy sea 
rolled over us, and we all disappeared below the 
surface. 

My thoughts went immediately to Jack 
Steele, for I knew he couldn't swim a stroke. 
My brother, who was a good swimmer, came up 
near the spot where I did. Bruin also appeared 
close by, and commenced sniffing as before. 
Jack and the canoe had not as yet risen to the 
surface. Our shaggy enemy showed signs of 
anger, so we continued swimming about where 
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Photo. 6) The approach of the fire. 
we thought the canoe should be, prepared to 
dive below the surface if we were again 
attacked. 

Suddenly my knee struck something hard, and 
I knew at once it was the canoe. I shouted to 
my brother, and together we soon had the 
canoe, or at least one side of it, above the 
surface. Poor Jack, however, was not in sight. 
We rolled the craft over, and there was our 
companion holding on to the thwart with an 
iron grip! My brother clasped hands with 
Jack over the canoe, and I commenced tugging 
them shorewards. 

Bruin, seeing us 
again in possession 
of the canoe, once 
more got into 
action, and un- 
noticed by any of 
us was almost upon 
my brother when, 
seeing what was 
taking place, I 
shouted to my 
companions to let 
go and dive for 
their lives. Almost 
at the same time my 
feet struck bottom. 
I then dived below 
the surface and 
after a few strokes 
soon caught hold 
of Jack. With one 
hand clutched to 
his shirt collar I 


swam shorewards as 
best I could beneath 
the water, knowing 
that shallow water 
was well within my 
limit of endurance. 
Within a few 
minutes my brother, 
myself, and our half- 
drowned companion 
were safe on shore. 
Bruin seemed quite 
content, however, 
with being in pos- 
session of the canoe, 
which he had _ evi- 
dently mistaken for 
a floating island. 
Several times he 
tried to climb upon 
the upturned boat, 
whereupon it would 
sink beneath him, only to rise again near by. 
After a number of unsuccessful attempts, appa- 
rently greatly puzzled, he abandoned his coveted 
prize and swam about at random. 

Meanwhile the fire had crept out upon the 
point. For a while we held the flames in 
check by using our long-legged boots as buckets, 
but as time wore on the uneven struggle proved 
too strenuous and we were compelled to wade 
into the lake. With our coats—which we kept 
well drenched with water—held before us as a 
shield against the terrific heat from the blazing 
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The main street of South Porcupine before the place was destroyed, 
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forest, we waited anxiously. At times Bruin 
swam dangerously near, but did not appear 
hostile; the poor brute, in the face of greater 
danger, had evidently lost or forgotten all fear 
or hatred of human beings. A_half-drowned 
squirrel climbed upon my shoulder, where I let 
him remain ; the poor little fellow was shivering 
like a leaf. z 

For about two hours we remained thus ; 
then, as the fire burned itself out, we approached 
the shore. By walking sometimes in water 
and sometimes along the smouldering shore, 
now strewn with hats, pack-sacks, broken 
canoes, and other odds and ends, we were able 
to make our way into “ Golden City.” Here we 
were glad to find that only a few buildings on 
the outskirts had been destroyed, with no loss 
of life. Pottsville, across the bay, was utte ly 
ruined. 

Other survivors soon began to straggle in. 
We all looked alike; clothes torn, hatless, 
eyebrows and hair singed, eyes bloodshot from 
the smoke and terrific heat, faces smoke- 

. blackened and haggard. The homeless women 
and children were being taken care of. In 
most cases they insisted on remaining by the 
lake shore, awaiting the arrival of their husbands, 
fathers, sons, or brothers as the case might be. 
Some stopped there far into the gloomy night, 
growing more anxious every moment. Many 
of the poor creatures seemed unable to realize 
that the dear one they awaited had perished, 
either in the waters of the angry lake or amid 
the ashes of South Porcupine. 

In the early evening harrowing tales of 
bravery and sacrifice, of death and destruction, 
came filtering in from the various mines. 
Volunteers were being constantly called upon 
for the work of rescue. 

The tired gale died convulsively as the 
blood-red sun dropped below the smoky 
horizon. 

All through that dreadful night volunteers 
came and went. 

At the West Dome Mine a party of rescuers 
found twelve bodies burned beyond recognition, 
huddled pathetically together where they had 
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taken refuge beneath the now demolished 
blacksmith’s shop. All buildings were in ashes. 
Volunteers who were lowered into the W 
Dome shaft were horrified to find twenty-cight 
human bodies, two of which were women, all 
stiff and stark. 

Fire—which had demolished the shaft-house 
—had smothered those who had taken refuge 
beneath the surface. Hemmed in with cold, 
bare walls of cruel grey rock, with the only 
exit a roaring mass of smothering flame, 
standing, kneeling. or falling on a vein of gold, 
they met their untimely end. 

Impaired telegraphic communications delayed 
for several hours the dispatch of definite news 
to the outside world. After temporary repairs 
to the line, one of the first messages sent through, 
directed to Haileybury, requested the speedy 
shipment of one hundred coffins. 

Between cight and nine o'clock the following 
morning a passenger train, bearing grim evidence 
of the catastrophe, steamed slowly eastward 
from ‘“ Golden Cit For many days bodies 
were being discovered and brought in by search 
parties. Not until two weeks elapsed did 
Porcupine Lake give up all her dead. . 

Relief, in the way of provisions and clothing, 
was rushed in to the destitute, tents from the 
militia department at Ottawa were forwarded 
almost immediately, and in a very short time 
South Porcupine resembled a great military 
encampment. ' 

Meanwhile mining operations in the district 
increased impetuously. The railway greatly 
facilitated matters. Each day found founda- 
tions for new and better buildings being laid. 

Each day, too, gold discoveries, bigger and 
richer than any previously known in the district, 
were reported. The fire had swept the country 
almost clear of its screening trees and brush- 
wood, and the rock out-croppings, now clean of 
their concealing robes of moss, exposed in many 
places great quartz veins and ‘ domes i 
ing the precious metal. Scores of human lives 


had paid for this; it was yet another proof of 
my contention that the price of gold is always 
human sacrifice. 


Besieged by Cannibals. 


By 
CAPTAIN A. LE KEERSMAECKER, late of the Congo Free State Service. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. HOLLOWAY. 


An exciting narrative trom the Congo, telling how a solitary white man was besieged in his house by 


a mob of bloodthirsty savages. 


Death in a variety of horrible forms stared him in the face, but 


literally at the last moment he was able to make his escape. His story is here set down as he told 
it to the Author, his rescuer. 


T the time of this adventure—the 
year 1g02—I was in command ot 
a Congo Free State steamer called 
the Florida, a rather small stern- 
wheeler, trading between the mili- 

tary camp of rebu, at the junction of the 

Ubanghi River with the Congo River, and 

Libenge, the last State post on the Upper 

Ubanghi. 

There is no twilight in that latitude ; it becomes 
dark almost as soon as the sun dips, and so, 
as the day was nearly over, I was making careful 
survey of the river creeks in search of a suitable 
camping-ground for my native crew. The State 
steamers, I should explain, are not allowed to 
proceed at night owing to the great dangers of 
submerged rocks, snags, and treacherous sand- 
banks, which would render night navigation a 
very risky, if not impossible, performance. 

We were nearing a bend in the river, abreast 
of which stood a big French village called 
Baniembe, when suddenly I heard several rifle- 
shots at close range, apparently coming from 
behind a long, narrow, palm-covered island lying 
in front of the settlement. I stopped my engines 
at once, and the Florida swung round, hanging 
in the stream, while we waited to see what was 
going to happen. I had rifles and ammunition 
in plenty aboard, and prepared myself for action 
as well as my men, numbering about twenty-two, 
for in these wild parts of the earth one never 
knows when one may have to fight for one’s life. 

Presently there rang out the reports of several 
more shots. While we gazed excitedly in the 
direction of the sounds we beheld a small stean:- 
launch, with its crew stoking for dear life, come 
tearing round the head of the island, followed 
at a few hundred yards’ distance by a big war 
canoe manned by some of the gigantic Ubanghi 
natives, who were firing away at the little craft 
ahead as quickly as they could load. Here was 


obviously a situation that called for interference, 
so I rang for “‘ Full speed ahead,” and made for 
the launch, hoisting the State's official flag and 
blowing the ship’s siren. By this time all my 
men were flat on the deck with their rifles ready, 
waiting instructions. As we approached the 
fugitive, I saw through my glasses that there 
were two white men on board and a few native 
boys. 

Soon we came within range, and everyone was 
on the alert to see what the savages would do. 
Our rapid progress, however, did not stop the 
war canoe until its excited occupants came near 
enough to see that they had to deal with one 
of the Free State steamers ; then they stopped 
paddling and let their craft drift. 

Meanwhile the little launch made for us as 
fast as her engine could drive her, and when 
within hail one of the white men asked me whether 
I could take his mate and himself on board and 
carry them down the river out of the reach of 
those following. Promptly I answered him in the 
affirmative, and the launch drew up alongside. 
A tall,sunburnt fellow came on board, shook my 
hand, and thanked me in a few excited words for 
the timely help I had offered him. The launch 
was made fast alongside my ship, and we then 
proceeded down the river at full speed, soon 
leaving behind the great canoe and its aston- 
ished and disappointed crew. 

I offered the new-comer a restorative, for he 
was exhausted and drenched to the skin. This 
he accepted gratefully, and after having ex- 
changed his wet clothes for garments from my 
own stock, he gave me the following account 
of his narrow escape, which I will endeavour to 
set down as he told it to me. 


I am the director in the French Congo of a 
company called the Baniembe, trading European 
goods with the natives for rubber and ivory. 
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My residence was the chief village of the con- 
cession granted by the French Government, als» 
called Baniembe. Just lately Thad been much 
disturbed by frequent reports of great disorders 
in our territory, especially amongst the turbulent 
savages who form the population of the riverside 
villages. No trade was possible while such a 
troubled state of things continued, and I expected 
every day to see one of those fearful outbursts 
of madness which periodically seize the natives 
and make them act like wild beasts, sheddinz 
blood wholesale, without any other reason than 
racial hate. I asked for protection from the 
French Government, but for some reason the 
authorities could not afford me any assistance. 

Gradually things went from bad to worse. 
There were only three of us white men attached 
to the factory, against perhaps as many thousand 
savages in the neighbouring villages, who, we 
knew, were thirsting for plunder and murder. 

It was a terrible ordeal. I almost longed fer 
an outbreak to put an end to the intolerable 
suspense. Every moment of my life was a torture. 
Whenever I went outside our building evil-eved 
natives watched me narrowly, following my every 
step. As yet they did not dare to attack the 
factory openly, but it needed only a trifle to 
start the conflagration. When it came, I knew 
we should be ruthlessly murdered—and probably 
eaten into the bargain, for these savages had 
a bad reputation for cannibalism. I did not 
dare to sleep; I lay down fully dressed each 
night, and watched unceasingly, with rifle and 
revolver always handy. 

At last things came toa climax. One Saturday, 
if I remember rightly, the village chief came to 
the factory with a crowd of h’s warriors, all 
painted for the warpath with mgoula—the red 
bark of a tre nd most of them intoxicated 
with native s The chief stepped forward, 
closely followed by his men, and halted in 
front of the factory veranda, boisterously de- 
manding blankets, salt, and other trade goods. 
I was alone, as ill-luck would have it, my colleague 
having gone to Bangui a little while before in 
the steam-launch Alsace-Lorraine, the third white 
man—Mr. Antoine, our engineer—being in charge 
of her. 

The chief, of course, had no right to anything 
whatever, as he had brought nothing in exchange, 
but, secing the state of things, I gave him a few 
blankets as presents, hoping to content him. 
‘Then he asked for one of my Winchester repeating 
rifles and a belt of cartridges. This was really 
preposterous, and I refused to give them to him 
—for a thousand and one reasons, not the least 
of which was my own security. Thereupon the 
savage retired, grumbling and sneering all the 
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while, with his men at his heels. When about 
two hundred yards away from the factory the 
whole crowd turned round and came running 
back, yelling like mad. I saw them coming, and 
knew instinctively that there was going to be 
trouble. Against that maddened throng of 
savages one man stood no earthly chance. 
How, then, could I save myself ? 

In the main room of the factory the ceiling 
was formed by a great white calico cloth. Above 
this was the roof proper, rising from the four 
sides of the house, and thatched. In the middle 
and at one of the sides of the room the trade 
goods—bales of cloth, copper wire, bags of salt, 
and so forth—were piled as high as the ceiling. 
The sight of that tightly-stretched sheet gave 
me an idea. Quickly making up my mind, 
I grasped my revolver and climbed on the top 
of the bales, drawing aside a corner of the calico 
ceiling. Next 1 scrambled on to one of the corner 
rafters of the roof and replaced the cloth as 
neatly as possible. 1 only concealed myself just 
in time, for a terrific tumult outside warned me 
that the whole population were coming up to the 
factory. Crouching helplessly in my hiding- 
place, I kept as calm and cool as possible, though 
I doubted very much whether I should be alive 
at the end of the next hour. 

On came the yelling mob, bursting open the 
light wooden door and pouring into the rooms, 
smashing everything that lay in their path. 
Through the narrow crevice at the edge of the 
calico I could just manage to see the w.Id crowd 
of savages, raving mad with deep draughts of 
native wine. A tiny rent in the seaming of the 
ceiling-cloth enabled me to watch my poor boy 
Yondon, who had been captured outside, dragyed 
forward, trembling with terror. Because he 
could not or would not tell them where I was he 
was knocked down by a crashing blow on the 
head with a massive m belt (large native execution 
knife) and literally torn to pieces. How I longed 
to avenge him! But I was helpless ; in another 
few moments, perhaps, my own end would 
come. 

Meanwhile the fiends below continued their 
work of destruction. Bales were torn open and 
the valuable cloths they contained thrown in 
every direction, rifles were seized and brandished, 
and sun-helmets, shirts, and other miscellaneous 
articles of clothing were eagerly scrambled for 
and donned by the drunken warriors. 

By this time it must have been close on mid- 
day, and still my hiding-place had not been 
suspected, though I knew full well that if they 
once started to search for me systematically 
IT should soon be discovered. I had my revolver 
with me, and made up my mind to take my own 
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life rather than fall 
into the hands of these 
fiends incarnate, who, 

I knew, would have 
tortured me for days 
before killing me, as _ 
they have done before ' 
to other unfortunate 
whites. 

Presently, when they 
had looted everything 
worth taking, one of 
the warriors strode to 
the entrance of the 
veranda and, with a 
savage yell, threw a 
burning brand into the 
dry thatched roof, 
which blazed up like 
tinder. As the first 
fierce crackle of the 
flames fell upon my 
ears my heart seemed 
to sink within me. I 
was doomed. If I 
leaped from my hiding- 
place to escape the fire 
I should fall into the 
clutches of these 
human beasts; if I 
stopped where I was 
I should inevitably be 
burnt to death. 

Yes, J was doomed ; 
there could be no 
doubi about it. From 
my corner I could 
hear the savages run- 
ning round and round 
the house, whooping 
wildly, and I prepared 
for the worst, holding 
my revolver ready for 
action. Already the 
heat was like a fur- 
nace, and my _ head 
was throbbing as though it would burst. Only 
afew minutes more, and the fire would be 
upon me. 

Just at that critical moment a new sound came 
to my ears. I distinctly heard the shrill scream 
of my little steamer’s whistle coming down the 
river and approaching the landing-stage. As 
soon as the vessel was sighted, coming 
round a sharp bend which had _ hitherto 
prevented the natives from seeing her, they 
left the burning factory and went running 
down to the river-bank, as I could tell by 
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“I Gred point-blank into his ugly face.” 


the patter of their bare feet on the sun-baked 
ground. 

Hoping against hope, I gently lifted the over- 
hanging thatched corner of the roof where I was 
concealed, and saw that this side of the house 
was entirely deserted ; everyone had gone to 
meet the launch. Now, from the front of the 
factory veranda to the landing-stage was about 
a hundred yards. If I could run that distance 
without being captured, I might perhaps be 
able to board the launch and escape to the 
Belgian side. Gently I lifted yet more of the 
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thatch, while the fire roared louder and louder 
behind me; then. taking the lanyard of my 
revolver between my teeth, I dropped softly 
to the ground. Anxtously I glanced round the 
corner. I could only see the smoke of the launch 
—the water was rather low at that time of the 
year—nearly abreast of the landing-stage. Draw- 
ing a deep breath, I made a desperate rush 
towards it, revolver in hand. Almost simul- 
taneously a terrific yell told me that I was 
detected, but despair seemed to add to my speed, 
and I almost flew over the ground, with yelling, 
shrieking natives rushing towards me from all 
sides, firing as they came. Bullets whistled 
around me, but none hit me, and every stride 
brought me nearer to safety. 

Just as I was leaping from the high bank 
towards the water I crashed with tremendous force 
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against a big, burly 
‘Tongo warrior, who fell 
back headlong, with 
me on the top of him, 
into the river. Rising 
to the surface, pant- 
ing for breath, I saw 
him not three yards 
away, snarling viciously 
as he looked round for 
me. Seizing my revol- 
ver, now fastened to 
my wrist with the 
leather lanyard, I fired 
point-blank into his 
ugly face, and he sank 
at once. 

Luckily for me, my 
sudden appearance on 
the brink of the river- 
bank had been noticed 
by my faithful 
engineer, and he 
now made directly for 
me and swung me on 
board. Though a per- 
fect hail of arrows, throwing-knives, and bullets 
rained down upon us during this operation, none 
ot us were hit. Raising every ounce of steam the 
little boiler was capable of, we managed at first 
to elude the pursuit of their great canoe, which 
had been hastily manned and sent after us. 
We were on the point of being overtaken, how- 
ever, for we had run short of fuel, when, to our 
intense joy, we sighted your vessel and met with 
such timely help. But for your arrival we should 
inevitably have fallen into the hands of those 
shrieking fiends, and met with a fate I dare not 
think of. 


This was the terrible narrative that man told 
me, and Antoine the engineer, his companion, 
fully bore out his part of the story. I took them 
down to Trebu with their launch, and there, as 
my three years’ term of service with the Congo 
Free State was at an end, I found my successor 
in command. ‘The director and I went down 
together to Leopoldville, where we took the 
Lower Congo railway to Matadi, and thence 
shipped on board the ss. Auberville for Europe. 


The Bull and the Barque. 


By H. J. LAK6. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 


A bull in a china-shop is bad enough, but this diverting story shows that a bull on board a 
ship is almost worse. 


E were apprentices three, B——, 
C , and I, serving our time on 
a Liverpool barque. 

At the time of our ludicrous 
adventure we were anchored at 
False Point, on the Coromandel coast of India, 
Isading coolie rice. As there was no fresh meat 
to be procured in the near neighbourhood, it was 
custoinary to buy live cattle and slaughter them 
on board. For this purpose we thrce lads were 
sent ashore in a suitable boat in charge of the 
first mate, an elderly, bald-headed old Cornish- 
man. Starting, as a rule,at dawn with a beaker 
of fresh water, hard tack (biscuits), and some 
salt junk, we used to alternately pull and sail 
for twenty-five miles up False Bay, through 
a winding mangrove creek, and past the southern 
locks of Cuttack Canal. Here, turning off at 
a tangent through a muddy creek, where the 
ubiquitous mosquito buzzed in millions, we 
eventually arrived, after a two-mile pull, at the 
deserted town of Jombo, now a mere ruin, with 
the exception of a rather fine two-storeyed 
building, evidently at one time an_ official 
residence. 

The object of our journey was to procure live 
cattle of the humped Hindu variety for slaughter- 
ing. The beasts were plentiful in this neighbour- 
hood, but, unfortunately for us, the natives being 
of the Brahmin caste we could not kill on the 
spot, owing to their religious scruples. We 
four absolute new-chum “ cowboys,” therefore, 
had the doubtful pleasure of catching, throwing, 
securing, and lowering the little beasties into 
the boat from a rather high landing-plac 

These cattle under native control were won- 
derfully docile, but on sighting one of us pale- 
faces there would simply be a mad stampede 
or a delirious charge in our direction, when. of 
course, we ‘‘ cowboys’? would make hurried 
Strategic movements to the rear. 

However, after much trouble we succeeded in 


roping three or four cows, not. however, without’ 
some loss of cuticle and large additions to the 
work of our several recording angels. 

* Dad,” as we had chrisiened our chief mate, 
exhibited remarkable agility for a man of fifty, 
and also very laudable efforts from the point of 
view of suggestions and commands. It began to 
strike us, however, that his physical efforts in 
the direction of helping us were very slight. 
However, as the sequel will show, we considerably 
altered our opinion some time later. 

As a finale to the cow captures, “ Dad” 
decided to invest in a young bull. So, under the 
guidance of a native, we left the official-looking 
building a matter of one hundred and fifty yards 
behind, and arrived at a structure somewhat 
resembling a kraal, twelve feet in height, and 
surrounded by a fence of rice straw and withies. 
It had a frail entrance-gate, opening inwards, 
and standing perhaps five fect high. 

From within the enclosure sounded fierce 
snorts, wrenches, and pawings. Pausing outside, 
our native guide informed us we could secure 
the beast within, and carry him, pole-slung, to 
the boat. It sounded easy enough, but when 
we started to enter the kraal, led by “ Dad,” 
I decided to become rearguard, as the sudden 
disappearance of the plausible native struck me 
as very suspicious. 

However, we boldly advanced, “ Dad” first, 
B— second, ¢ third, and the writer last. 
Having opened the gate, we perceived a splendid 
fierce little beast, with formidable horns as sharp 
as needles, carecring wildly round the centre 
pole, to which it was head-roped. We lads 
naturally paused, as the bull seemed much more 
formidable than the cows previously handled. 
But the mate, sccing our hesitancy, valorously 
approached the beast and seized it by one horn 
as it twisted and turned; at the same time he 
fired a beautiful exorcism at us, couched in the 
finest deep-sea _Lillingsgate. 


THE BULL AND THE BARQUE. 


Having become habituated to the old man's 
language, I had carelessly turned away, being, 
as I thought, quite safe in the rear, when suddenly 
there came an awful yell from ‘‘ Dad.” ‘Then 
something like a whirlwind happened. As in 
a mist I saw the mate hurl himself through the 
fence, B—— took a magnificent leap and cleared 
the gate, while (—— charged madly after him, 
but missed his spring. Then I, the unfortunate 
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and charged with a roar, while we three appren- 
tices, having somewhat recovered ourselves, 
watched with keen interest. 

Straight as a die for our noble first  officcr 
charged the avenger. Horror flamed into the 
mate’s eyes, and down dropped his lantern jaw. 
Wildly he looked around for an avenue of escape, 
but, alas! the kraal was cut off. 

Seeing nothing for it but flight, “Dad” 


“He took a magnificent leap and cleared the gate.” 


rearguard, becoming suddenly aware that the 
bull was loose, took likewise to my heels. But, 
alas ! C——, flinging himself despairingly at the 
gate, brought it down with a crash, tripping at 
the same time on the top of it. I, of course, 
suffered in the inevitable collision, landing with 
an awful howl on the top of poor C——~. Just 
then the bull thundered over me, grazing my 
left elbow and slightly drawing blood. Under- 
neath, C—— curdled the very marrow in my 
bones with wild, unearthly bellowings; he 
apparently thought I was the bull slowly 
crushing him to death. 

Around the corner of the kraal facing the open 
plain I could hear the mate laughing at his 
presumed escape—prematurely, however, for the 
retreating bull suddenly caught sight of his 
brick-red face, surmounted by a gauzed topce, 


dropped his topee and sprinted as if a legion of 
demons was after him for the empty house, 
distant a hundred and fifty yards, while we three 
spectators rolled about in an agony of mirth to 
see our bald-headed old chief fiying for his life, 
all legs and arms, with the bull close on his heels. 

Almost to our disappointment, ‘‘ Dad” won 
by a hair, just reaching the open door and dashing 
upstairs with a howl as the bull reached the 
threshold. The infuriated brute paused for an 
instant, and then disappeared with a snort into 
the jungle near by. 

We boys were literally sore with laughter, only 
recovering ourselves when “‘ Dad” appeared on 
the upper veranda of the house and treated us 
to the most awful exhibition of quarter-deck 
language I had heard up to date. 

Having fetched him his topee, we tried to 
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persuade him to come down, but he absolutely 
reiused to evacuate his position until we in some 
‘way managed to catch the bull. 

Seeing ‘‘ Dad” had paid for the little brute, 
we eventually prevaiied on a couple of natives, 


"We three spectators rolled about in an agony of mirth to see our bald-headed cld chief flying 
for his life, all legs and arms, with the bull close on his weeis.” 


by judicious bribery, to head-rope and throw 
him, whereupon we valiantly slung him ona pole, 
after some trouble, and staggered triumphantly 
to the boat. 

After many weary hours’ pulling and sailing we 
arrived alongside the barque, where the crew, a 
grinning crowd of Scotsmen, awaited us. 

We thought all fun was over with our friend 
the bull, but I truly believe “ Dad” was smarting 
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over his humiliation and determined that some- 
one else should have a little excitement as well. 
Anyhow, when the little beast had been hoisted 
on board, he somehow managed to unship his 
moorings, whereupon the chief mate disappeared 
with a wicked grin to 
the safety of the high 
poop, and awaited de- 
velopments. As the 
bull slowly recovered 
from its cramped con- 
dition and assumed an 
erect position it began 
to take an interest in 
things. It led off by 
aiming a vicious prod 
at the broad stern of 
our stout and ancient 
carpenter, who im- 
mediately evinced 
surprising agility. 
Without stopping to 
analyze the assault, he 
disappeared with a 
plaintive wail through 
a handy door near by. 
Then followed a 
veritable pande- 
monium—Scotland was 
defeated in one act. 
All hands vanished 
like ghosts. Some 
scrambled over the side 
and hung by their 
hands, while others 
swarmed aloft in a 
desperate hurry. Mean- 
while the victorious 
bull took complete 
charge of the deck, 
whilst from the safety 
of the quarter-deck 
that old sinner the 
mate, with a twinkle 
in his cye and almost 
choking with merri- 
ment, hurled sarcasm 
and accusations of 
cowardice at his crew, 
after the manner in which he had_ previously 
treated us lads. 

Presently the steward, a fat, heavy man of 
Welsh extraction, with his brother the second 
mate—a long, lanky individual—made up their 
minds to be brave. The steward came to the 
conclusion that if he could only seize the bull’s 
tail the rest would be easy. 


While we boys stood within the safety of our 
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house, firing off facetious remarks, the daring 
steward crept cautiously round the angle of our 
domicile in pursuit of the wildly-waving caudal 
appendage. He had nearly reached the goal of 
his desire, with eyes almost out of his head in 


charged the animated ends alternately, whereat 
there was a mirth-making scatter. 

Things might have gone on in this way inde- 
finitely, with the bull in charge of the ship and the 
rest of us quite helpless, if it had not been for a 


“In an awful c-ndition of funk the steward turned and fled—to charge blinary int> his long, lanky 
brother coming in the opposite direction.” 


anticipation of triumph, when the brute wheeled 
like lightning, his horns missing the steward by 
a hair’s breadth. In an awful condition of 
funk the steward turned and fled—to charge 
blindly into his long, lanky brother coming in 
the opposite direction. Down they crashed in a 
heap ; they never stopped to examine possible 
damages, but struggled to their feet and dashed 
instantly into the safety of the after-cabin. 

Next some of our resourceful Scots got a rope, 
and with two or three seamen on each end tried 
to trip the bull. 

The strategy was useless, however, for he 


half-bred Mexican seaman, who, calmly walking 
from for’ard with an ex:empcrized lasso, waited 
near a bollard for the bull’s charge. It came 
soon enough, whereupon the half-breed head- 
roped him dexterously and noosed him down short 
to the deck. It was surprising then to see the 
nonchalant bravery of our crew ; they actually 
patted the game little beggar, though their 
voices still had a tremor in them. So ended our 
exploits as amateur cowboys. It only remains 
to add that our carpenter sat on a cushion for 
many days and resented bitterly any allusion 
to his summary retreat. 


A 


BAD BARGAIN. 


By HENRY HARGREAVES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. HOLLOWAY. 


An account of the tribulations that befell a young Englishman who answered a specious ad- 


vertisement offering attractive employment. 


demned to years of misery on the deadly Niger coast—the ‘“‘ White Man's Grave.” 


He accepted the post, and then found himself con- 


How his 


rascally employers held him to his contract, and how he was finally able to turn the tables upon 
them, is amusingly told in the story. 


ANTED, young man, eighteen to 
twenty-five, as book-keeper in West 
African factory. A few hours’ work 

y in pleasant surroundings ; 

unlimited shooting and fishing, and 

fine tropic scenery, with a boat and crew at 
his disposal. Free quarters; salary to com- 
mence, £70, with chance of rapid promotion.” 

In these or similar words ran an advertisement 
which appeared a few years ago in several London 
newspapers. At first glance the opportunity 
seemed an eminently desirable one for a youthful 
Briton seeking experience in a strange land, and 
so it appeared to a young gentleman in London 
named Henry Stirling, who had a great desire 
to see the world and, incidentally, earn a living. 
He promptly made application for the vacancy, 
addressing his letter to the firm mentioned at 
the foot of the advertisement. This quickly 
brought him a reply requesting him to favour 
the writers with an early call. This he accord- 
ingly did, and was received most courteously. 
After a bricf exchange of civilities and informa- 
tion, he was told, to his huge delight, that he 
might have the appointment in question. A 
contract was then produced, embodying the 
salient points set forth in the advertisement 
and binding the applicant to a service of three 
years’ duration, Stirling, pleased with his 
success, at once affixed his signature to this 
document with a light heart. It he could have 
looked into the future, however, he would 
probably even then have gone back upon what 
was destined to be a bitter bargain. 

Young Stirling was of an enterprising turn of 
mind, lusty of build, and in the pink of health, 
having spent some time in the Army. In the 
eves of the firm of West African traders he was 
undoubtedly an ideal candidate for the favour 
of their employment. ‘This same strength and 
health did, in fact, subsequently stand him in 
good stead at a critical period of his life. Unfor- 
tunately for him, he was quite ignorant, or but 
very vagucly enlightened, as to the deadly 
climate of the West Coast of Africa, or the nature 
of existence at a trading-post thereon. He was 


young, impetuous, and so blindly infatuated 
with the rosy prospect which the future seemed 
to offer that he failed to make any proper 
inquiries concerning the business he was enter- 
ing upon. 

He was given a date for sailing ; then he packed: 
up his kit and embarked with a mind full of 
pleasurable anticipation. He had not been 
long at sea before he had confided much of his 
business to some of his fellow-passengers, among: 
whom were many who had an intimate acquain- 
tance with the West Coast of Africa. These 
veterans at first looked askance at young 
Stirling, regarding his enthusiasm with a grim 
smile on their fever-drawn faces. Later they 
volunteered much useful information and warned 
the youngster that he had a very perilous life 
in front of him. But the infatuated aspirant 
for African experience paid little heed to these 
words of wisdom; he felt quite satisfied in his 
own mind that these men were merely trying to 
“put up” a big joke at his expense. He was 
quite prepared to believe, he said, that the 
West Coast of Africa was not exactly a health 
resort ; but then a young fellow seeking his for- 
tune abroad must expect to rough it for a time. 
Thercafter the pessimists left him alone. 

In due course the steamer approached her 
destination. It was the fall of the day, the heat 
was stifling, and the sun was sinking amid 
blood-red clouds. 

The coast of the Niger country is indented by 
a number of creeks, upon which are established 
a series of trading stations, usually consisting 
of a collection of wooden buildings built on 
piles. 

As the vessel approached the coast St'rling 
leaned over the rail, surveying his future home 
with the utmost interest. Through his glass 
he made out several groups of wooden buildings, 
which stood out prominently against the deep 
green of the bush behind. The outlook was not 
by any means invigorating, for above the 
ubiquitous palms and mango clumps there 
hovered a ghostly vapour, and the jungle looked 
dark, forbidding, and impenetrable. The very 
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air palpitated with the intense heat of the declin- 
ing day, and the calm sea wore the appearance 
of oil. The young Briton began to regard the 
scene with a somewhat chastened expression. 
His destination was one of these sweltering 
creeks, where he had gaily contracted to spend 
three years of his life. He was gasping with the 
heat and his body was drenched with a copious 
perspiration. His opinion of the situation 
found vent in a half-muttered exclamation :— 

“ Well, it ts a rummy place !” 

He was destined, before his tribulations were 
over, to admit that it was even ‘‘rummier ” 
still! With a resigned expression on his face, 
however, he proceeded to look after his baggage, 
as the steamer would soon be putting him ashore. 
Eventually the vessel slowed down and stopped 
opposite one of the creeks. A kind of dug-out 
shot from the shore, paddled by a couple of naked 
Krooboys, whose skill and dexterity in the navi- 
gation of these small craft are astonishing. 
Stirling and his luggage were transferred to the 
dug-out and swiftly propelled to a scaffold of 
planks—the station ‘‘ wharf ”—erected above a 
fetid black morass. Here he was landed. 

The scene that now presented itself to the 
young man’s gaze was unspeakably dismal, 
and to a stranger unacquainted with such places 
repulsive in the extreme. The Krooboys, 
after attending to his luggage, conducted him 
along a slimy path which led across the swamp, 
in which indescribable creatures wallowed and 
scuttled about. In fact, Stirling had never 
before seen such hideous things as he here 
beheld, except, possibly, in a nightmare. And 
the very air seemed full of a sickening graveyard- 
like odour. 

The Krooboys, observing the expression of 
disgust and repulsion on the white man’s face, 
grinned from ear to ear. It was not the first 
occasion by many that they had grinned in 
similar circumstances. Stirling’s mind was by 
this time seriously troubled, and the warning 
words of some of his fellow-travellers on the 
mail-steamer recurred to him with dismal 
jteration. In gloomy silence he fallawed his 
guides along the unsavoury path, past a number 
of sickly, damp mangroves, from which moisture 
was constantly dripping, to a large wooden 
struciure, which turned out to be the ‘‘ factory.” 
The interior was gloomy, and his entrance dis- 
turbed a number of large rats and monstrous 
cockroaches. Next he was conducted to the 
office, a small wooden hut close by, where he was 
greeted by the agent, the only white man in the 
place. The greeting he received was polite, but 
without the slightest suggestion of cordiality, 
This agent, a German by the name of X-——, 
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was, in fact,a morose, surly, and violent-tempered 
individual—his unamiability being partly, if 
not wholly, due to the fact that his constitution 
had been undermined by the fever-fumes of the 
place. His outward appearance told its own tale, 
for his sullen face wore a ghastly pallor and his 
body was woefully emaciated. Having intimated 
that Stirling would be required for duty in the 
morning, he briefly signified that the interview 
was at an end. 

A Krooboy showed the disheartened young 
man to a small wooden shanty, which he under- 
stood was to be his sleeping apartment. His 
baggage had already been deposited there, and 
there was a rude, bed-like structure in the corner, 
otherwise the place was empty. The atmosphere, 
nevertheless, was stuffy and malodorous, and 
Stirling did not tarry long in it, but strolled out 
to have a look round. The Krooboy who had 
hitherto acted as his guide still hung about, 
occasionally casting furtive glances of amuse- 
ment at him. No doubt the white man’s look 
of helplessness, not to say dismay, appealed to 
his risible faculties. 

A few feet from the office, in a sort of small 
clearing, Stirling noticed a number of white 
cro: rudely constructed of wood. The sight 
of them filled his mind with a strange and sinister 
misgiving. The light of day was fast dying away, 
and the crosses showed out distinctly against the 
gloomy background of swamp and foliage. He 
regarded the symbols in silent awe for a few 
moments ; then, beckoning the Krooboy to ad- 
vance, asked him what the crosses were there for. 

“ Graves, sah,” said the Krooboy, with a slight 
hesitation. 

“Graves !” echoed Stirling. “‘ Whose graves?” 

“White men’s graves,” returned the Krooboy. 
Then, after a slight pause, “ They come here 
before you, sah ; ill some time, an’ die. So’em 
buried.” 

Stirling stood transfixed, steadfastly regard- 
ing the simple sepulchres of his unhappy pre- 
decessors, while the negro glided from his side 
and disappeared in the deepening shadows, 
‘The young man was by no means a coward, 
but his disillusionment had been so complete 
and overwhelming that it took him some time 
to realize to the full the realities of the position 
to which he had committed himself, Presently 
he felt more cheerful and, lighting a cigarette, 
pulled from his waistcoat-pocket a small pieco 
of wean newspaper. t-contained a fac= 


simile af the advertisement which heads this 
narrative. Stirling regarded it intently for a 
moment ; then, with a contemptuous shake of 


the head, he thrust it back into his pocket and 
strolled away, 
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Wherever the youngster turned there appeared 
to be pollution and foulness, till at last his 
surroundings, and the dank odour that seemed to 
cling to him, positively sickened him. He was, 
in fact, in one of the most unhealthy regions 
on the face of the earth. Poor Stirling had 
already repented of his bargain, and before he 
had been there long he was to make the agent 
repent of his. 

Not till the night was far advanced did the 
Englishman retire to his unwholesome sleeping 
apartment. He lay awake for some time, in 
anything but a happy frame of mind. The heat 
was so great that his head felt as heavy as lead, 
mosquitoes descended upon him in myriads, 
and crawling abominations traversed the floor 
and walls. 

At five in the morning he was awakened and 
brusquely told that he was required to “ weigh 
in” palm-kernels. From that hour he toiled 
until sunset. For three weeks this sort of thing 
continued, in blazing sunshine or tropical down- 
pour. He never saw any shooting, fishing, or 
boating, as per the specious advertisement which 
had lured him out, and the work left no time for 
anything save hasty meals and sleeping. During 
this period Stirling learnt many things concerning 
the natural attractions of his new “ home.” He 
was advised, for instance, not to walk barefoot 
at any time, to avoid being attacked by the 
“jigger,” a lively litle insect which has a playful 
habit of laying its eggs under one’s skin. During 
these wecks of misery he had no society, beyond 
that of the Krooboys, but that of the morose 
xX , who displayed no desire to make a friend 
of him. 

Heartily sick and tired of his wretched life, 
Stirling at length determined to bring matters 
to a head. One day, therefore, absenting 
himself from duty, he jumped into a small boat 
and rowed to a neighbouring iskand where the 
British Consul resided. He placed the whole 
matter before this official, and appealed to him 
to assist h'm in escaping from the place. ‘The 
Consul, while symp tthizing with his plight, 
confessed that he did not sce how he could be of 
assistance. Stirling had come out voluntarily, 
he pointed out, having signed the contract with 
his eyes open, so to speak. If, as he maintained, 
misrepresentation and fraud had been prac- 
tised upon him, his remedy would lie with the 
firm in London, — Finally he advised Stirling 
to wait a little longer to sce how matters 
turned out. 

Stirling had fondly hoped that the Consul 
would have had power to send him back on his 
own initiative, but this he found to his intense 
disappointment was not the case. 
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The agent could, if he chosé, send hint back, 
but that was just what the agent refused to do. 
“I shall hold you to your contract,” he said, 
angrily. Stirling had not the money to pay for 
his own passage, so that things, so far as he 
was concerned, were at a deadlock. 

After much cogitation Stirling decided on 
a course of conduct, and forthwith sought an 
interview with the agent. He found him in 
his office and was greeted with a frown and 
a grunt. Taking no notice of this, however, he 
at once proceeded to his business. 

“Mr. X. ,? he said, “I have already 
pointed out to you that I was induced to come 
out here under false pretences. I ask you once 
more if you intend to send me back to England ? ” 

“T intend to do nothing of the kind,” was 
the agent’s uncompromising reply. ‘ You don't 
expect me to believe that you entered into the 
business with your eyes shut, do you? Young 
fellows of your stamp are not usually in the 
habit of doing that sort of thing. I shall hold 
you to your contract.” 

“Very well,” said Stirling, decisively, and 
pulled a small piece of crumpled paper from his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ This,” he added, ‘is the 
advertisement that induced me to come out 
here and to sign the contract. Let there be no 
misunderstanding between us, Mr. X: . From 
this moment I propose to carry out my part of 
the bargain, with the slight modification that 
T shall henceforth refuse to do a stroke of work 
of any kind whatsoever! If you insist upon 
keeping me, you will do so in idleness and as 
much luxury as is to be obtained here. I shall” 
~-he referred to the slip of paper in his hand— 
“T shall shoot, I shall fish, I shall boat, and 
T shall fry to enjoy my ‘ pleasant surroundings.’ 
But vou will get no work out of me, Mr. X: he 

“Oh, indeed,” said the agent, snecringly, and 
with a leer. “ Then, young man, you will get 
no food!” 

“Oh, that's it, is it, Mr. Agent ? ” exclaimed 
Stirling, approaching nearer to the angry 


German. ‘ Now, listen to me. At every meal- 
time I shall enter the dining-room as usual, and 
it will be for you to stop me eating. If you 


attempt it, or if you refuse to supply me with 
a meal when I want one, I'll knock the little 
stuffing you have left out of you!” 

With glistening eyes and threatening mien the 
young Englishman stood over the crouching 
agent. The contrast was striking. Stirling was 
tall, muscular, and broad-shouldered, as yet 
happily untainted by malaria, while the other 
was fever-racked and insignificant-looking. His 
lip dropped and his hands shook. 

“See here,” continued Stirling, “ I'll stand 
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no nonsense, Mr. 
X—. I’ve been 
fooled enough 
already, and I’m 
not in a mood to 
be played with. 
Don’t try any of 
your monkey 
tricks on me, or 
think to get any 
help from the 
Krooboys. Do 
you know, Mr. 
X——,, that they 
are not par- 
ticularly fond of 
you ? I’ve learnt 
that much from 
them. It appears 
that you have not 
been kindto them 
in the past.” 

He then ap- 
proached very 
near to the 
now - thoroughly 
alarmed agent, 
and, almost in 
a whisper, said, 
“Do you know, 
Mr. X——, that 
just a few words 
from me, and 
there would be 
trouble at this 
station ? The 
boys are quite 
partial to me; 
they are only 
niggers, but they 
can see that I 
have been sent 
here by scoun- 
drels, and am 
being kept here 
against my will 
by their hireling. 
And they’re sorry 
for me. ‘There, there, don’t be alarmed; I 
don’t want to compete with you in doing dirty 
work. All I want is to get away from this 
confounded _ place. Think the matter over, 
Mr. X——. In the meantime, I intend to live 
as per advertisement. I shall leave you alone 
so long as you leave me alone. But, remember, 
not a stroke of work will I do!”’ 

With this Stirling strode out of the office, leav- 
ing the agent ina very unhappy frame of mind. 
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“See here,’ said Stirling, ‘I'll stand no nonsense, Mr. X——, I've |been fooled enough already, and I'm 
not in a mood to be played with.’” 


The Englishman was as good as his word. 
He toiled not, neither did he spin, and he got 
as much enjoyment out of his situation as possible. 
Selecting a shady spot beneath the shadow of the 
cottonwoods, he lay idly dreaming and smoking. 
Occasionally he would angle for mud-fish in 
the river. 

When it rained he gathered the Krooboys 
together in the cool oil shed and made them 
relate to him weird stories of the bush, of the 
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“Then ensued a sharp encounter, and the air rang with the reports of rifles and the blood-curdling yells of the attacking party, incensed 
y the stubborn resistance offered by the garrison, 
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Ju-Ju, and thrilling experiences with the 
Liberian troops. The Krooboys liked this sort 
of thing, not being too much addicted to work, 
and they grinned from ear to ear at the strange 
conduct of the white man. 

X—— saw these goings-on, and scowled 
viciously, but he dared not interfere. Meanwhile 
Stirling took his meals regularly in the apart- 
ment set aside for the feeding of the staff. X—— 
would dearly have liked to have had him thrown 
out neck and crop, but thought discretion the 
better part of valour. This absurd state of affairs 
went on for weeks, when suddenly an alarming 
report reached the station. The Nimbis, an 
up-country tribe of savages, had broken out in 
revolt, and were advancing towards the coast, 
bent upon massacre. 

This was a peril that had never occurred to 
Stirling, and added yet another “‘ attraction ” to 
the already long list attaching to the neighbour- 
hood. As he looked round the station his military 
knowledge made it clear to him that it was 
in a very perilous situation, and quite open and 
easy to attack. True, the inhabitants had arms 
—revolvers and rifles—but they had no trained 
defenders. The Krooboys knew nothing of 
discipline or military dispositions, and a night 
attack by the enemy would inevitably lead to 
utter disaster. And the Nimbis, rumour had it, 
gave no quarter, fought like fiends, tortured 
the few prisoners they took, and even went so 
far as to indulge in cannibalism. 

Stirling realized that some practical steps ought 
to be taken to put the post in a state of defence, 
and, observing a truce for the time being, sought 
out X. , whom he found in his office, and 
proceeded to lay a proposal before him. 

“ Look here, Mr. X- 2? he began; “for a 
time we will bury our differences, and if you 
give me a free hand I guarantee to drill the 
Krooboys into a useful defensive force which 
shall at least prevent the possibility of our being 
taken unawares or surprised at night. What 
do you say?” 

“Oh, do what you like !” growled the agent, 
and Stirling set about his task at once. Patiently 
he drilled and re-drilled their own and their 
neighbours’ Krooboys until the natives had 
arrived at quite a creditable stage of proficiency. 
Then he disposed his little force to the best 
advantage. He threw out sentries and out- 
posts, and placed vedettes on all the neighbouring 
creeks. He himself undertook scouting work, 
and, rifle on shoulder, paced the misty stretches 
of bush during the nocturnal hours. By means 
of alternate coaxings and threats he managed 
to keep his little force in trim and at their posts. 

During all this time rumours continued to come 
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in of the depredations committed elsewhere by 
the savage enemy, and when at length news 
reached the post of the fall of the neighbouring 
station of Akassa, and the terrible atrocities 
that had attended its sacking, their vigilance 
became redoubled, and those who retired to 
sleep at night did so with a loaded revolver or 
rifle ready tohand. The residence of the Consul 
was barricaded and sand-bags heaped upon 
the veranda, and all the other buildings were 
prepared for a siege. 

The time that ensued was one of terrible 
suspense. It was known that the Nimbis 
would make their appearance in a number of 
war-canoes, advancing from the interior through 
the creeks and tributaries, and a keen look-out 
was accordingly kept in that direction by 
Stirling and his men. 

One night those in the building heard distant 
shots, which were answered by a volley. It was 
the enemy driving in the sentries! The firing 
served to rouse the whole garrison, and by the 
time Stirling and the others gained the buildings 
every man was at the “‘ ready ” with his weapon. 
Then ensued a sharp encounter, and the air rang 
with the reports of rifles and the blood-curdling 
yells of the attacking party, incensed by the 
stubborn resistance offered by the garrison. 
Ere the savages had time to get to close quarters, 
however, the sound of heavy, booming reports 
was heard in the distance, and presently a lurid 
glare shot up into the heavens. Those at the 
station knew what it meant, and were grateful 
for it; the enemy knew also, and beat a hasty 
retreat. The heavy detonations were caused 
by a gun-boat above a promontory called 
Sacrifice Point firing upon one of the Nimbi 
villages. 

Thus the attack upon the station was nipped 
in the bud, but had it not been for Stirling’s 
foresight the inhabitants might have met the 
same terrible fate as the people at Akassa. 

The next day the young Englishman again 
sought the surly agent in his office. 

“Well,” he said, “have you altered your 
mind, or do we go on in the same manner ? ” 

“No,” replied X——, with very bad grace ; 
“you can go home !”” 

There and then he gave Stirling an order 
on the purser of a mail-boat for a thirty-five 
pounds passage, and Stirling, chuckling with 
joy, took the first steamer available back to old 
England.* 


* Stirling told his tale to many people on hoard the steamer, and it 
was fully corroborated by visitors from the shore, One'of the 
passengers made copious notes of the young man’s account at the 
time, and it is from this gentleman's material that 1 have constructed 
the narrative, Names, of course, have been suppressed or altered. — 
Tue AUTHOR. 
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Being an account of how a British soldier succumbed to temptation, and consented to sell 
plans and photographs of the detences of one of Great Britain's most important bases in the Far 
East; and how, at the very moment of success, disaster overtook him from an entirely unexpected 


source. 


AA HE oft-quoted glories of the Far East 

« iD are miserably lacking at Aden, and 
D j % as you stand at sunset on any of the 
3S prominent positions overlooking the 
town—if such it may be called— 
listening to the dull, monotonous drone of the 
muezzin calling the faithful to prayer, the harsh 
screaming of the vultures as they hover around 
the Parsees’ Tower of Silence, and the half- 
moaning chant of some Arab funeral procession 
asit wendsits way over the “ Great Pass” to the 
native burial ground, the prospect might lead 
one to suppose he was viewing a scene from 
Dante’s “ Inferno.” 

Such is the cheerful spot which forms the 
theatre of my story. It was early in the year 
19—, and one evening, just before sunset, I sat 
on a rock overlooking Shark’s Bay Crater, 
sketching. I felt most unhappy, having received 
a letter from home that day containing news 
which plunged me into the depths of despair. 
The girl to whom I was engayed had written 
asking if I could by any possible means get away. 
It was the old story of a drunken father and a 
broken-up home. Could I not purchase my 
discharge, she asked, plaintively—if necessary, 
with the few pounds I had saved while in Africa 
and India—with a view to settling down in 
business on my return to England? “ Let the 
future look to itself—but come home.” Such 
was the gist of all her past month’s letters. 

To “purchase” was out of the question, 
because, even had I done so, the first troopship 
did not touch Aden before the following autumn ; 
and to have paid my passage by mail-hoat would 
have entirely run away with my small capital. 
Even the oft-successful trick of persuading the 
doctor that a change of climate was absolutely 
essential to one’s health would only have 
resulted in a trip in the Indian Marine steamer 
Dathousie, and if, after that, 1 was still no better, 
it would mean detention in hospital until the 
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first boat for Southampton put in, and probably 
six months’ stay in the convalescent wards at 
Netley on arrival. 

This, then, was the problem placed before me as 
T endeavoured to centre my mind upon the work 
I had in hand. Pen-and-ink sketches were in 
great demand among the men of the regiment, 
and I generally made a practice of exccuting 
drawings from Nature of those scenes most in 
request. But now, try as I would, I could not 
get on with my sketch. Throwing it beside me 
half-finished, I was about to pack up my materials 
in disgust when a shadow {ell across my path. 
Looking up, I saw, standing before me, rather 
a handsome - looking man — presumably a 
foreigner, from his appearance—dressed in a 
white linen suit and solar topee. His features, 
upturned moustache, and general appearance 
reminded me forcibly of the German Emperor. 

“What is the matter, Tommy?” was his 
greeting, in excellent English. He had evidently 
seen me throw down my drawing, and my face 
doubtless showed him that I was not in the best 
of humours. 

“Matter?” I answered. “ Well, the light’s 
fading, and I wanted to finish this sketch 
to-night.” 

“ This, then, is your own drawing ?” he said, 
taking it up from where I had flung it. “ You 
should make much money if this is what you do. 
For your officer, ch?” 

“No, it’s not,” I answered, abruptly, and 
directly afterwards repented my brusqueness, 
for he had a genial way with him, and among 
my many faults I did not wish discourtesy to 
strangers to be numbfred. So I continued 
in a less sullen tone: “I simply do this kind 
of thing in my spare time for my comrades to 
send home to their friends.” 

“ And what might vou charge for them?” 

“Oh, my price varies from two rupees to ten, 
according to size and time taken to complete 
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them; some, of course, being more difficult 
than others.” I scented a possible commission 
and had raised my price accordingly. In this 
I was not mistaken, for the stranger’s next 
words, after a few moments’ hesitation, were :— 

“Tam sorry that I have but a few days to 
stay, or I should be pleased to take some of your 
pretty drawings back with me to my home as 
Souvenirs of my call at this place. I have bought 
many photographs, but they do not show me the 
spots that I admire most—the view from this 
rock, for instance.” 

“No,” I rejoined; “the photographers are 
only allowed to take pictures from positions 
indicated to them by the Government.” 

“So I have supposed. I brought my camera 
ashore yesterday, but I read the many notices 
in the various languages that visitors may not 
take photographs, and also that many have been 
lately prosecuted for dving so.” 

“Tf you really mean that you would like some 
of my humble efforts,” I said, “ I have some half- 
dozen by me, from which I work, and I should be 
pleased to show them to you.” 

“Good! And can I see you to-morrow?” 

“Yes, sir; I can see you at almost any time. 
I am employed regimentally, and can easily 
arrange with the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of my department to let me have a few 
hours’ leave.” 

“Well, shall we say the Hotel de l'Europe, 
in the Crescent Steamer Point, about eleven 
o'clock ? You can then breakfast with me and 
show me your work.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “ but soldiers are not 
allowed to enter the hotels ; nevertheless, I will 
gladly meet you outside a little later.” 

“ Allright ; then at half-past. Do not fail!” 

“TJ shall not disappoint you, sir.” 

“You will try one of my cigars ? 
or three ; you will find them good.” 

I took a couple, and, thanking him, bade him 
good evening. 

“ Good evening to you,” he replied, cordially. 
“Your name is—X——? Ah, yes; good 
evening, I shall see you to-morrow.” With 
that, and shaking me by the hand, he sauntered 
down the path leading to the town, while I 
returned to my bungalow. 

My readers may probably think it strange that 
I did not express surprise at finding a stranger 
wandering about this unfrequented portion of 
the promontory, but visitors—off the boats for a 
few hours—were frequently to be seen strolling 
about in the most-unlooked-for places without a 
word being said to them, unless it happened to 
be some inquisitive tourist who, armed with a 
Kodak, made a determined rush to pass the 
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“barrier “gate,” only to have his attention 
drawn to a notice and be firmly told that people 
were not allowed to take photographs in any 
part of Aden whatsoever. 

The following morning I was not long in 
making the necessary atrangements for per- 
mission to run down to Steamer Point, and was 
at the place appointed, with my drawings, well 
on time. I found my acquaintance of the 
previous evening seated at a table under the 
hotel veranda sipping a coffee and liqueur, 
apparently awaiting my arrival. 

“ Here you are, then,” was his greeting. Then 
he began to chat with me upon general topics, 
until I began to wonder when he was going to 
“cut the cackle and come to the ’osses,” or, 
rather, my drawings. I commenced fidgeting 
with the string upon my parcel, in the hope of 
drawing his attention to the object of my visit, 
and was at last successful. 

“Ah! the sketches,” he exclaimed. 
me see them.” 

I promptly brought them out, and he, after 
looking them over, expressed his approval. He 
offered me seventy-five rupees for the half-dozen, 
which I promptly accepted, this being consider- 
ably more than I expected. Half the amount 
would have contented me, but naturally I did 
not say so. 

“Tam sorry I cannot ask you to have a glass 
of wine with me, sir—our English method of 
sealing a bargain,” I said; “ but, as I have 
already told you, the proprietors of these laces 
may not serve a soldicr with anything but 
mineral waters, unless he be above the rank of 
sergeant.” 

“That matters but little,” he rejoined ; “ for 
if your time will allow, as I hope, 1 should like 
you to take a short walk with me, and I will 
bring something in my flask. You can get a 
few bottles of mineral water, you say ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ there will be no difficulty 
about that.” 

“Good! Then walk along the road and I 
will join you in a few moments.” 

I did so, and after calling at a shop and pro- 
curing a few sodas, which I put in the haversack 
T had with me, was shortly joined by my new 
friend. We strolled round by Fort Tarshyne 
(where the searchlight station was situated) 
towards the Eastern Telegraph Company’s 
station, overlooking Aden Harbour. Suddenly 
the stranger stopped. 

“ By the way,” he cried, ‘1 find I have to 
stop here a couple of days longer than I had 
expected. Could you manage to make any 
more drawings for me in that time? A view 
from here, for instance, with those picturesque 
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rocks, the corner of the fort, and those fishing- 
boats in the middle distance ?” 

“Nothing would be easier,” I told him; 
“but I must exclude the fort, or any other 
portion of the Government buildings.” 

“Who is to see you?” he retorted. “ You 
make your sketch—say, in pencil—roughly 
here, and work up the subject in your bungalow, 
where you say you can be alone. Without that 
building the subject would lose half its charm. 
But here, have a drink !”’ he continued, handing 
me his flask and cup. “‘ It is indeed warm here, 
but not so bad as in the Crater, where you are 
stationed. I do not know how the troops can 
stand it.” : 
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“Simply a regard for King and country, 
was my brief rejoinder. 

“But it could be done,” he persisted, eagerly. 
“With the liberty you fellows apparently get, 
it should present no difficulty.” 

“ Yes, but the thing is to find a man to do it,” 
I answered, dryly. 

“There are few things that money will not 
purchase if you go the right way to work,” he 
told me. “ A man gets into hot water—as you 
would term it—in his regiment. He is looked 
down upon, and every miserable duty that can 
be placed upon him by some petty-minded 
junior officer is enforced. Do you mean to tell 
me that, for a reward of, say, five hundred pounds, 


“* Look here,’ I said. 


“We have to adapt ourselves to circum- 
stances in any part of the globe,” I replied, 
laughingly. I took a long drink, and I wanted 
it, for in the excitement of my expected transac- 
tion, I had left the barracks without my breakfa 

“T suppose you would have to man the: 
forts in time of war?” was his next question, 
after a few minutes’ silence. 

“Oh, yes, we are frequently rehearsed in that 
business, so that we shall know our respective 
stations in case of attack.” 

“The Government must have great faith in 
their Army, for what is to prevent a man, say 
of your capabilities, making plans of the interior, 
position of guns, and other information that 
might be of use to a hostile Power ?” 


“Speaking plainly, do you intend that offer to apply to me ?’” 


that soldier would not endeavour to sell military 
secrets if it lay in his power, and make a fresh 
start in a different sphere of life ?” 

Then, for the first time, I realized that he 
was talking af me, and the future rose irresistibly 
before my mind. What could I not do with 
five hundred pounds? Return to the girl I 
loved and happiness ; everything was possible 
with that sum in my possession! And, besides, 
how was this man to know whether my plans 
or drawings were genuine or not? If I accepted 
his offer, could I not, while adhering to the general 
outline of the forts, entirely mislead him as to 
the position of the guns, magazines, and other 
portions of the buildings likely to interest him ? 
The temptation rose alluringly in front of me, 
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“Look here,” I said. “Speaking plainly, 
do you intend that offer to apply to me?” 

“You? Yes; or anybody else.” 

“ Five hundred pounds ? ” 

“Yes; five hundred pounds, to be paid in 
English sovereigns.” 

The amount of the sum overwhelmed me. 

“Right! Then I’m your man,’ I cried. 
“To be paid, I suppose, when the sketches are 
placed in your hands ?” 

“Sketches ?” was his answer. 
must be photographs. 

For a moment his answer nonplussed me, and 
the dreadful reality of the task I had so rashly 
promised to undertake forced itself upon me. I 
hesitated, torn between conflicting emotions. 
Was I to do that which would irrevocably brand 
me as a traitor to the flag 1 served, or should I 
go back upon my word whilst there was yet time ? 
Thoughts of my sweetheart flashed through my 
mind, and I pictured her at home suffering untold 
miseries amid squalid surroundings, perhaps 
at that very moment on the verge of starvation, 
whilst I had a fortune of five hundred pounds 
within my reach. That settled it—love and 
cupidity won. I decided to have that money 
by fair means or foul. 

I wonder how many men in my position would 
have done otherwise, my decision making, as it 
did, all the difference between a future of happi- 
ness and a prolongation of my existing misery ? 
There was no intermediate course open to me so 
far as I could see. One thing I could do, and that 
I determined upon: when I had left the Service 
I would write to the War Department telling 
them of my treachery, and giving them informa- 
tion that would enable them to right the wrong 
I had committed. 

Such were the thoughts that flashed through 
my mind in a few seconds. My hopes of 
“faking” the sketches were dashed to the 
ground. Of photography I knew nothing. I 
could doubtless pull the trigger of a camera 
to take a snapshot, however, and this was about 
all. I said so. 

“That is all that is required of you,” the 
stranger announced. ‘‘Only, mark you, the 
trigger, as you term it, must be pulled when in 
the proper place.” 

“ Meaning ?” I put in. 

“Meaning that I shall only want negatives 
of such places as I may point out to you. Others 
will be uscless, besides wasting good time in 
taking them. Speed is now essential, for I 
must leave here three days hence. The compact 
T have made I shall stand by, and it now remains 
for you to carry out your part of the programme. 
Now, for instance, I want, and want badly, the 
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details of the interior of Fort Marbut there. 
How can you get these for me ?” 

“Well, that should be fairly easy,” Tanswered. 
“T have a number of acquaintances in the 
Garrison Artillery and Royal Engincers on duty 
there, and on asking for any one of them I should 
have no difficulty in obtaining admission.” 

“Good! But how do you propose to smuggle 
in your camera ? ” 

“That, again, should not give me much 
trouble, providing the one you give me is not 
too large.” 

“One I give you?” he replied. “Do you 
think for a moment that } am going to give you 
a camera that, in the event of failure, might 
be traced to me? No, my friend, I am giving 
you a large sum of money, so that is your look- 
out. Get one where you can; there are many 
stores in the Crescent where you could obtain a 
suitable article.” . 

With this } had to be content. After all, his 
remark seemed fair. It was only right that the 
blame should fall upon me in the event of a 
mishap. 

“ Will you give me the particulars of the various 
photographs you wish me to obtain?” was my 
next question. 

“ For the moment I can hardly say,” he replied. 
“ But if you will see me this evening at, say, 
nine o'clock, at the place where I first met you, 
I will by that time have prepared a list of them. 
In the meantime, obtain the camera and make 
what arrangements you can as to the speedy 
carrying-out of my instructions. ‘Till to-night 
then, adieu!” With that he walked quickly 
away along the beach. 

What puzzled me just then was the nationality 
of my new acquaintance, His very slight accent 
would lead one to think that he was a German, 
as would his (doubtless adopted) name, which 
he, on the occasion of a later interview, gave 
me as Baumgarten. By his swarthy—although, 
perhaps, travel-burnt—complexion and dark 
hair, however, he might have been a Russivn. 
But, still, as I then thought, it mattered little 
who or what he was; I looked upon him only 
as the means of shaking the dust of Aden off 
my feet. 

Facing the sea-front, some half a mile from the 
Steamer Point Barracks, is wlat is termed 
“The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club Institute.” 
Being the only place in the town open to tre 
troops, it was greatly patronized by the men of 
the various corps in the station, which consisted, 
at the time of which I am writing, of four 
companies (headquarters) of an infantry regi- 
ment, three companies of Garrison Artillery, 
and about twenty N.C.O.’s and men of the 
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Royal Enj neers, who were in charge of the 
native Svpmarine Sappers and Miners, the 
latter being indispensable for the defences of 
the harbour, including the searchlights and 
electrical apparatus generally. At the present 
time, of course, the garrison is immensely 
increased. 

It was to this so-called club that I made my 
way after leaving Baumgarten. With the 
funds I had in hand I had not much doubt 
about being able to pick up with some of the 
R.G.A. fellows who would be on duty in the 
forts on the following day ; and what could be 
more reasonable than to call on them in the 
morning, taking with me a “livener” in the 
shape of a bottle of beer, for which they would, 
1 knew, be-extremely grateful ? 

I had not far to look, for the first gtoup Icame 
upon were seated at a ‘table, loudly “ grousing ” 
—to use a soldier’s vulgarism—at the fact that 
they had to shift and overhaul a couple of 
“nine-point-two ” guns on the morrow. 

Here, then, was my opportunity, and after 
expressing sympathy, followed by an invitation 
to replenish their glasses at my expense, we were 
soon on the best of terms, and my welcome, if I 
called upon them, was assured. 

How to obtain the camera was my next 
thought. For obvious reasons I did not wish to 
purchase one, in case anything Icaked out, 
although I should certainly have had the excuse 
that I bought it to assist me with my drawings. 
I was still turning this over in my mind when 
who should come along but a corporal of my 
company, named Z , who made photo- 
graphy his sole hobby. Could I persuade him 
to let me have the loan of one of his cameras ? 
I wondered. 

“* Here goes to try, anyway,” I thought. 
can only say ‘No,’” 

Calling him over, after a few minutes’ 
chat on various matters, I put the question to 
him. 

His inquiry, ‘What do you want it for?” 
was met with the excuse that I wished to get 
some snapshots to work from, and after I had 
promised to let him have a few drawings for 
his kindness he said I could have the loan of a 
small Kodak, which he thought should answer 
my purpose, if I liked to call on him on our return 
to the Crater. He was good enough to give me 
several hints as to “light” and “ exposure,” 
and after a final drink he accepted my invitation 
to drive him home in a gharry (native carriage) 
I had engaged. Our conversation during the 
journey to the Crater was naturally on photog- 
raphy, and on reaching our destination he invited 
me to run up to his quarters and have a bit of 
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supper with him, which invitation I was pleased 
to accept. 

After a wash and a change I went to keep 
my appointment with Baumgarten. He was 
already there, although it still wanted some 
minutes to nine. 

“ Here is what I shall require of you,” he said, 
handing me a paper. ‘It should not be much 
if you gain access to these places, as you say. I 
shoutd advise you to commit its brief contents 
to memory and then destroy it, as it might be 
awkward were it found in your possession.” 

T told him rather sharply that I was not there 
to ask his advice as to my doings, but wished to 
get on with the business we had on hand, and 
that as quickly as possible. 

“So much the better for both of us,” he 
retorted. 

“Then, where am I to see you and hand over 
the photos, and such other information as you 
may require from me, as stated in this ?” I said, 

tapping the paper. 

“Here, then, let us say at seven-thirty in 
the evening the day after to-morrow.” 

“No, you don't,” I replied, laughingly. 

“ Don’t what 2” 

“Don’t think I’m such an arrant ass as to 
meet you in a spot like this to hand over the 
pictures. What is to prevent you taking them 
and leaving me in the cold ?” 

“My word of honour,” 
loftily. 

“Look here, sir,” I said, “that is hardly 
good enough. I do not say that I doubt you, 
but this is a very serious matter for me, and 
unless you care to make some more satisfactory 
arrangement it will probably fall through.” 
(I had already half-repented of what I had under- 
taken, but still the amount of the reward proved 
too much for my scruples.) “I am not going 
to take the slightest risk unless I feel perfectly 
sure of my recompense.” 

“Will the hotel suit you, then, at the same 
hour ?” he asked. 

“Yes, that will do admirably ; look out for 
me at that time. I will walk along the front and 
you can join me. Hand over the money and 
the package shall be delivered ; as I say, I do 
not doubt you, but I intend to keep on the right 
side. A cry from me would cause your arrest, 
and common sense should tell you that it would 
be an easy matter for me to say that you had 
approached me on the subject and that I had 
only handed over the packet to secure your 
conviction.” 

“You seem to forget, my smart friend—may 
IT say very smart friend?” he answered, sneer- 
ingly—“ that you yourself would have to account 
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for the taking and possession of the photo- 
graphs.” 

“That might be so, but at the same time I 
would sooner take the risk of spending six 
months in prison than drag out the miserable 
existence Iam having here. I should at least 
be sent to England,” £ said, raising my voice. 

“No need to shout, my lad, or get excited,” 
he said, hastily; ‘you can be sure of your 
money. You see, it is not even as if I were 
spending my own—to the Government I repre- 
sent the sum is a mere nothing. Carry out 
your part of the transaction, meet me as arranged, 
and you shall have your reward in sovereigns 
as promised. And may they bring you the happi- 
ness you wish for.” (I had mentioned my 
reasons for accepting his offer at our sccond 
meeting.) He then wished me good night, and 
left me standing on the beach. 

My next move was to make my way to the 
corporal’s bungalow. After we had disposed of 
supper, he produced a bottle of whisky and 
cheroots, and we settled down for the rest of the 
evening. ‘The talk was, needless to say, princi- 
pally about photography. Finally he put a 
question to me upon a point that I had entirely 
overlooked. ‘Who was going to develop my 
negatives for me when I had obtained them ? ” 
Who, indeed! Here was another, and so far the 
greatest, obstacle that had been placed in my 
way. I could not take them to any shop where 
they did that kind of business, neither could I 
ask Z: without taking him into my confidence, 
and this was the last thing I wished to do. Yet 
there appeared no help for it but to do so, and 
as the evening grew later and the contents of the 
bottle gradually less my tongue got the better 
of me, and his skilful questioning drew from me 
more of the facts than would otherwise have been 
the case. I have a faint recollection of bidding 
him good night and promising to look him up 
first thing in the morning. 

Somewhat shamefacedly I called upon him 
shortly after révellé. As far as I could recollect 
T had said nothing as to the figure I was to receive 
for my treachery. In this I was correct, for his 
first greeting was: ‘“‘ Have you decided to tell 
me what sum you are getting for the risks you 
are running, and what you intend to do in the 
matter? Am I to let you have the camera and 
assist you, or not 2?” 

There was nothing else for it, so I replied, 
“Have the camera I must. As for his terms ” 
—a ready lie rose to my lips—‘ he offered me 
one hundred pounds.” 

“ Halves, then,” cried the corporal, and so it 
was arranged. 

I now took the opportunity to look over, for 
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the first time, the instructions Baumgarten had 
given me. It may seem strange that I had not 
done so before, but I was really in such a state of 
excitement that 1 hardly knew what I was about. 

Briefly, they were as follows: To get photo- 
graphs of the ‘Tarshyne and Marbut forts, 
ascertaining the number, calibre, and position 
of the guns; a photograph looking down upon 
the arsenal and an estimate of the stores con- 
tained therein ; a sketch map of Aden, showing 
gun emplacements ; to ascertain if possible the 
quantity of ammunition in store ; and, finally, 
to climb up the “ Big Pass” and take a general 
view of the lines of fortifications and watch- 
towers that zigzageed to the end of the pro- 
montory. 

The task set me was not one of great difficulty 
after all. How to smuggle the camera into the 
forts caused me the greatest anxicty, but I 
managed this well enough by borrowing and 
taking with me a small bag in which I made a 
hole, and securely packed the Kodak with straw. 
Then I set off for my first effort, not omitting 
to purchase a bottle of whisky for the men. 

Putting on a bold front, with my bag over my 
shoulder, I walked directly into the fort, and had 
not gone many paces before I came across one 
of the men I was in se: I asked a non- 
commissioned officer if he had seen anything of 
Sergeant Y——, of my regiment, knowing, 
of course, that the latter was miles away. On 
receiving a reply in the negative, 1 resumed my 
conversation with my newly-made chum, with- 
out any further reference as to my business there. 
A hint as to the whisky I had in the bag met with 
a great reception. I was not mistaken in think- 
ing that they could do with a drink after working 
hard from about 6.30 a.m., it being then nearly 
ten o'clock. 

I soon found a favourable position, and, under 
pretence of searching for the bottle amongst the 
straw, I had no difficulty in pressing the snap- 
shot stud and getting my first picture—a com- 
prehensive view of the whole of the batteries 
looking seaward. I could not have had a better 
place for the purpose had the run of the fort 
been placed at my disposal, and on going to the 
canteen at noon with a few of the men who were 
able to get away early I managed to obtain all 
the information I required as to the number 
and size of the ordnance. I also learnt the 
position of the searchlights and was shown the 
electrical connections that worked them, but 
did not intend to put this in my report unless 
particularly asked for. In any case, the know- 
ledge would have been useless to Baumgarten, 
as he could hardly hope to have an agent inside 
the battery in time of war. 
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The afternoon was spent in acquiring similar 
knowledge as to the armament of Fort Tarshyne, 
where, as in the case of Marbut, I found it an 
‘easy matter to obtain my photograph. I may 
mention here that the artillery had some half- 
dozen men stationed at the Crater in monthly 
reliefs for the purpose of firing the time-gun 
and cleaning certain big guns on Seera Island, on 
which the State prison for unruly Arab and 
Somali chiefs was situated. These artillery- 
men’s quarters being exactly opposite my 
bungalow, I generally soon made their acquaint- 
ance. : 

As their charges formed the principal theme 
of their conversation, they did not want much 
leading on to furnish me with every item of 
information I wished to learn. There is nothing 
surprising in this, which may seem strange to 
the mind of the civilian, any more than the vast 
amount of bragging indulged in by my corps, 
myself included, 
as to our vast 
superiority in rifle- 
shooting and the 
wonderful per- 
centage of hits 
made by our 


“Thad no diffcully in pressing the snapshot stud and 


machine-gun. ‘The canteen loosens the tongues 
of many men who would otherwise remain 
silent, and the thrilling anecdotes of how 
Gunner So-and-so made his marvellous score 
with the ten-inch gun at a floating target is 


getting my frst picture.” 
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a subject that will be kept before you for 
weeks. 

After leaving the Steamer Point forts I quickly 
made my way back to the Crater, feeling secure 
in having successfully accomplished half my task. 
The arsenal troubled me but,little, as from a hill- 
side one could get a view of the whole building, 
and I was pretty well conversant with the details 
of its contents. As, however, it would look 
unusual to be carrying a bag in its neighbourhood, 
I had to find another device to overcome the 
camera difficulty. This for some little time 
nonplussed me, but acting on the principle, 
“Nothing venture, nothing gain,” I simply 
placed it in a haversack and trusted there would 
not be anyone about when I got my picture. 
Besides, I do not think that the authorities would 
say anything to a suldier for simply taking a view 
overlooking the isthmus, and I only needed to 
turn my camera half-left to obtain the picture 
I desired. 

Fortune again favoured me. The place was 
deserted when I reached it. A sentry of a native 
regiment slowly pacing along his allotted post 
was the only human being in sight near at hand, 
while a few other natives lazily sitting about in 
the arsenal itself were too far away to notice a 
khaki-clad figure standing against 
the rocky background I had chosen 
for my point of vantage. This time 
I gave a couple of time exposures 
instead of snapshots, after which I 
made my way back to barracks and 
looked up Corporal Z——. 

“Well, what progress?” was his 
first question, and on telling him of 
my success he expressed himself as 
being pleased with it. So was I, for 
I had obtained three out of my four 
subjects without the slightest incident 
occurring to arouc 
suspicion. 

Z took the 
camera and removed 
the film, promising 
to get the negative 
developed for me by 
the morning. After 
putting in another 
spool we sat down 
and dicused the’ 
best means of obtain- 
ing my final picture 
—the promontory from the pass. 

How to get this for a time completely 
baffled us. I could hardly climb up there 
first thing in the morning without being missed 
from my bungalow, and it was now getting 
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altogether too dark to attempt to procure it that 
evening. 

At last I had an inspiration, if such it may be 
called. I would answer my name at 9.30 that 
night and afterwards go “ fishing.” A man was 
allowed to stay out pretty well all night for that 
purpose conditionally upon his answering his 
name to the commander of the guard on his 
return. 

This, then, was my excuse to my comrades, and 
borrowing a deep-sea line and some bait, I set 
out, the camera being in the bag in which I 
carried the fishing-tackle. I trusted to be able 
to make my way round by the rocks to a path 
which I knew would take me to the spot I wished 
to reach, wait there until daybreak, and then, 
on attaining my object, return to the barracks 


by one of the sallyport gates, and so get in 
before réveillé. 

Getting some distance from our quarters, I 
thought it as well to catch a few fish, if possible, 
to give colour to my story. A few minutes after 
I had baited and thrown out my line I landed a 
fine young shark, followed at short intervals by 
a few skate of various sizes. I still had several 
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hours before me, and during the time T occupied 
myself by building castles in the air of the most 
elaborate description’ as to the best way of 
utilizing my soon-to-be-acquired wealth. I do 
not know where my dreams would have landed 
me had I not heard the faint sound of the sentry 
striking the hour of three upon the gong. Placing 
my fishing-tackle and catch in a spot where 
I could easily lay my hands upon them when I 
returned, I set out steadily to make my ascent 
of the “ khud,” as such cliffs are termed in India, 
with hopes raised to the highest pitch as to the 
speedy accomplishment of my mission. How the 
Fates which had carried me to what appeared 
to be the pinnac le of success now threw me over 
in more ways than one is all that remains to be 
told. 

In Aden it is made a very strict rule, and 
properly, too, that if any natives from up- 
country do not in every way behave themselves 
they are at once deported and refused admission 
to the town again. 
These are naturally 
the very worst 
characters, and at 
times cause the 
Government a 
great amount of 
trouble ; in fact, 
the majority of the 
petty disturbances 
that so frequently 
occur in the Hinter- 
land may be traced 
to the handiwork 
of these gentry. 
They are mostly 
homeless, and 
numbers of them, 
being refused re- 
admission to their 
respective tribes, 
make for them- 
selves homes, or 
rather lairs, 
amongst the caves 
in the rocks, with 

= which the north- 

western portion of 

the Crater is 

literally honeycombed. Here they drag out 

a miserable existence, living on offal of every 

description, at times a catch of fish, and the 

occasional robbery of a few rupees and garments 

from some traveller who is misguided encugh to 

travel alone with property of the slightest value 
upon him. : 

Strange as it may seem, I had never given 
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these people a thought when I set out on my 
undertaking, or I should not have gone where I 
was likely to encounter them without arming 
myself with at least a stout cudgel. 

I reached the summit of the Big Pass without 
difficulty, and, leaning against the loopholed 
wall of the fortifications, cast my eyes in the 
direction of the east, awaiting the first streak 
of dawn, which had never before seemed so long 
in coming. At last a shimmering ripple of light 
unwound itself along the horizon like some 
gigantic ribbon, throwing into relief, as it did so, 
the shadow of one of His Majesty’s cruisers 
steaming towards the harbour. At sight of 
her my conscience gave me just one more twinge. 
How could } sit down, as I should most likely 
be doing the same evening, in the company ot 
these gallant blucjackets—I, who had only 
just completed what was, perhaps, the meanest 
action that a man could put his hand to ? 

It does not take long for day to break any- 
where east of Suez, and within a quarter of an 
hour my mission was completed, with the 
exception of jotting down upon a sketch-map 
the positions in which the guns were likely to 
be placed in the event of an attack. 

So far, all was plain sailing, and I joyfully 
commenced the descent. About half-way down 
the track, for it was nothing more, my foot 
dislodged a stone, which went clattering down 
for some distance. To my surprise, a muttercd 
exclamation of pain arose from below. Had it 
fallen upon a party of Arab outcasts ? IT wondered. 
Sharply turning a corner, I found a venerable- 
looking man confronting me, accompanied by 
a lad of some ten years of age, clad in the filthiest 
of loin-cloths. Pointing to the boy, the old 
man placed his hand upon a slight cut on the 
youth’s head, and in menacing tones demanded 
“ baksheesh.” Had I had any money upon me I 
should gladly have complied with his demands— 
anything to avoid a bother at such a time—but, 
unfortunately, T had left all my cash in my other 
clothes, I had changed into an old suit before 
leaving barracks to give effect to the fishing 
prevarication. As it was, I tried pantomimic 
persuasion for him to allow me to pass, pulling 
out and showing him my empty pockets. But 
it was of no use; “baksheesh” was still his 
alternately whining and_ blustering demand. 
At last my patience could stand it no longer, and, 
raising my hand, I was about to push him away, 
although I felt loath to touch him, when a noise 
behind caused me to turn. At the same moment a 
stone struck me in the back-—obviously, I 
thought, thrown by the old man. I was mistaken, 
however, for as I again turned about I found 
myself facing four of the most hidcous-looking, 
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pock-marked wretches I have ever set eyes 
upon, 

With staves sharpened to a point and huge 
pieces of rock in their hands, they showed me 
unmistakably that if I was to get past them it 
would only be by fighting. I think they must 
have taken me for a police-officer spying upon 
their movements, dressed as I was in a suit of 
white duck and an old pith helmet, for I cannot 
otherwise account for their hostile demons: ration. 
They would, I am sure, have thought twice 
before attacking a soldier, knowing that retri- 
bution would in all probability be both swift 
and sure, as a party would be speedily organized 
to drive them out of their fastnesses, with 
casualties in the shape of broken heads and so on. 
He who hesitates, they say, is lost, so I made 
one sudden desperate rush and broke through 
them, followed by a volley of stones, one of 
which, striking me over the right eye as I turned 
my head, has left a scar which I shall carry to 
my dying day. Another great piece of rock 
caught me between the shoulders, and I fell 
headlong to the ground. Before I could rise 
the rascals were upon me, and, while not fear- 
ing that they would kill me, I felt thoroughly 
assured that I was in for a fearful beating. My 
wits did not, however, entirely desert me, for 
I made another effort to get up, but fell back 
again, apparently unconscious. Murmuring @ 
few words hastily in their own jargon, the out- 
laws proceeded to search my pockets, but were 
only rewarded by finding a few cigarettes, 
matches, and a photograph of myself in uniform, 
which possibly proved my salvation. The 
camera, however, seemed to puzzle them, and 
after handing it round they finally hurled it 
crashing down the rocks. Although I searched 
high and low for it an hour or so afterwards I 
never saw it agai 

My antagonists, after some discussion, left me, 
and, taking from a hole some tattered matting 
they doubtless used for bedding, ran swiftly 
down the path. I think it was only the fact of 
secing from the portrait that I was in the Service: 
which prevented them throwing me after the 
camera, 

I waited some little time after they had got 
out of sight, and then made my way painfully 
down the track, bruised all over, and, as I after- 
wards found, with a sprained ankle. 

For some long time I looked around for the 
camera, limping from rock to rock, but could find! 
no trace of it, so can only suppose that it 
rebounded into the sca. J did not, however, 
give up all hopes of my reward. consoling myself. 
with the thought that in any case the photos: 
T had already secured, together with the reports. 
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“I made one desperate rush and broke through them.” 
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as to the strength of the position, etc., were 
worth at least halt the sum promised. 

But again the Fates seemed against me. It 
must by now have been nearly breakfast-time, 
and so, taking my line, fish, and tackle from 
the spot where I had hidden them, I struck 
out for the sallyport gates. Fool that I was! 
I had forgotten that they were closed at 8 a.m., 
and the chance of drawing the attention of the 
arsenal guard was practically nil. I tried 
shouting, but, divided as I was from them 
by a moat and two hundred yards of broken 
ground, it was without avail. The sun was 
pouring its rays down fiercely as I retraced my 
steps, only to find the tide had cut off all 
chances of my return the way I had come. 
The pleasant prospect of being made a prisoner 
for absence without leave confronted me when 
I did arrive in barracks. True, there was a 
path by which I could have managed to get 
back in ordinary circumstances, but it was 
a hard climb in any case, and now, handi- 
capped as I was by my bad foot, it was 
impossible. 

There was nothing for it but to wait until 
the tide went out. My injured ankle might 
provide me with an excuse as to my non-return, 
and this was all I could hope for. The hours 
dragged their weary length, and it must have 
been past five when aid came from a quarter 
Ieast expected. A passing canoe, manned by 
a couple of fishermen, put in, in response to 
my urgent call, and took me off. 

Fiftcen minutes later I was in my quarters. 
My absence had not been noticed, those con- 
cerned evidently being under the impression 
that I was out on duty somewhere. 

I at once made my way to Corporal Z 
to inform him of my misfortune and to discuss 
the best way of carrying the thing through. 
The negatives of the first three subjects were 
ready for me, as were my reports. 

T hastily changed into uniform and, taking 


2-—— with me, took a gharry to Steamer Point, ” 


promising the driver unlimited (to him) bak- 
sheesh to urge his sorry pony to its utmost 
speed. We heard) seven-thirty strike when 
half-way on our journey, and, renewing our 
promises to the driver, at the risk of being stopped 
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by the police, amid a cloud of dust we dashed 
up to the Crescent in which the hotel was 
situated. Paying off the Jehu, I made my way 
along the front as arranged, followed at some 
little distance by the corporal. 

Now, whether I was being observed and 
Baumgarten had had my movements watched 
by an emissary, or, having seen me drive down 
with Z——, he took alarm, it is imposible to 
say, but the fact remains that I never saw him 
again, nor have I done so from that day to this. 
Inquiries at the hotel proved futile ; they had 
not to their knowledge had anybody of the 
name staving there, and indirect ques‘ions to 
boatmen only resul ed in the same reply. They 
had neither seen nor heard of a man answer ng 
Baumgarten’s description. 

For some two hours Z—— and I paced along 
the main roads hoping against hope that I 
should meet with the object of my search, 
but it was not to be. 

After all, it was only what I deserved, but 
words cannot express the d’sappointment I 
suffered when the airy castles 1 had built were 
so rudely shattered. 

There was nothing for it but to return to 
the Crater, and we did so, very disconsolate 
and silent. 

The photographs I kept for a few months 
in case the mysterious stranger might return. 
But he did not. Then we gave up hope, and 
all the evidence of my dastardly attempt to 
betray my country was destroyed. 

I can offer no excuse in extenuation of my 
action, other than the facts stated in the be- 
ginning of my narrative; nor can I explain 
how, shortly after the spy fiasco, things took 
a brighter turn for me in every way. The 
news I received from home was written in a 
happier strain, and cheered me greatly until 
my return to England early in the following 
year, 

T have thought deeply before preparing this 
narrative for publication, and I only lay it 
before the readers of The Wing Worip 


MAGAZINE now as a warning to any wearer 
of the King’s uniform whose misguided talents 
should tempt him to sell secrets of strategic 
importance to the Empire. 


Out of the Darkness. 


By RICHARD C. COLLINS. 
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BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


The terrible experience that befell a rash young man who crossed the Rocky Mountains alone 
in winter-time. 


HEN the Holy Moses  silver-mine, 
near Creede, Colorado, shut down 
in November, 1894, 1 was one of 
the unfortunates who were thrown 
out of work. I was nineteen years 
old at the time, and had been engaged as an 
assistant assayer. As Creede is but a small 
mining town, offering limited opportunities, I 
decided to “ foot it” out and seck elsewhere 
for a livelihood. 

Upon inquiry I found that there was plenty 
of work to be had at Lake City, another mining 
town about one hundred miles to the north and 
west of Creede, and lying in the centre of a 
double range of the Southern Rockies. 

Not wishing to waste time, 1 purchased a 
small burro (mountain donkey), some flour, 
bacon in piece, coffee, etc., and, after seeing 
that I had plenty of ammunition for my Win- 
chester, I set off, following a trail that had 
been pointed out to me. 

On my second day's journey I passed through 
Texas Jack's lumber camp, and, being redirected, 
made for Forster's horse ranch, which lay thirty 
miles distant, at the foot of the Rockies. 

Very tired and hungry, I eventually reached 
the long, one-storeyed outbuildings of the ranch, 
where, with true hospitality, the Forster brothers 
made me perfectly at home. 

After a wash-down and a good supper of 
boiled beef and mealies I answered the many 
questions put to me concerning the news of the 
outside world. When I informed the brothers 
of my destination, however, they shook their 
heads. The younger brother informed me 
that I must not think of crossing the ‘‘ Divide ” 
for three to four weeks at least, as snow was 
hourly expected, and I should certainly be lost. 
It appeared that the trail leading over the 
mountains was only a small animal track. 
When the snow came, I was told, it came with 
a vengeance, completely blotting out the path. 

Then, they said, I should be at the mercy of 
the cold, not to speak of the mountain lion (a 
kind of panther) and a savage species of wolf. 

The Forsters did all they could to persuade 


me not to proceed on my journey, inviting me 
to stay with them until the snow came and 
went. ‘They told me most harrowing tales of 
other luckless travellers who had been over- 
whelmed by the snow at that time of year. 
Some had not since been heard of, and the well- 
picked bones of others had been found, months 
afterwards, miles from the trail. 

In spite of these hair-raising stories—which, 
I must admit, I did not at the time half-believe 
—I would not listen to any warning; youth 
is proverbially optimistic -and pig-headed. 1 
willingly accepted their invitation, however, to 
stay another day with them. 

When I finally left the ranch, en route for the 
“ Divide,” Tom, the younger brother, saw me 
part of the way so that he could put me on the 
right trail. He left me about nine in the morning, 
bidding me God-speed. 

I was well up the side of a seventeen-thousand- 
foot mountain then, and it was from the summit 
of this giant that I expected to see Lake City 
beneath me on the other side. It was also on 
this summit that I was to expect the coming 
of snow. 

It was a glorious morning, and the sun shone 
down warmly through the thick trees that 
covered this side of the mountain. 

In these cheery circumstances all thoughts of 
snow were soon forgotten. I plodded steadily 
upward, making good progress. When evening 
came I unloaded my patient burro and turned 
him loose, lighted a fire, and was soon enjoying: 
a comfortable supper, washed down with hot 
coffee minus milk. 

Next morning when I started I noticed that: 
the sky appeared rather heavy, but no mis- 
givings entered my head about it. I knew I 
was still on the right trail, so I trudged on, 
whistling and singing alternately, as though 
strolling along some old country lane. 

About two o'clock that afternoon, just as I 
was thinking of halting for my midday meal, it 
commenced to snow. It came very slowly at 
first, a few flakes at a time, but such flakes I 
had never seen before; one fell on the back of 
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my hand, and well-nigh covered it. Making 
sure of the trail, I halted right over it, and, as 
I did not intend to stop altogether, I did not 
unload the burro, but just took enough pro- 
visions out of one of his packs for my lunch. 
By this time the snow was coming down much 
faster, and in a few minutes the landscape, 
erstwhile so green and beautiful, was white and 
cold. In ten minutes the snow was four inches 
deep, and for the first time I began to feel 
anxivus. 

Soon it grew quite dark, so that I could 
scarcely see my poor burro, although he was 
but a yard or two from me. This made me 
decide to halt until the snow stopped, so I 
unloaded the donkey and picketed him, to 
prevent him from roaming away. 

By the time I had accomplished this the 
snow was coming down literally in sheets, and 
the job I had to find a stock of wood and then 
to light a fire Iam not likely to forget. ‘That 
night was certainly one of the most wretched 
I ever spent. Wrapped in a heavy camp 
blanket, I simply hung over the fire, but the 
cold soon became so severe that I spread the 
fire into a circle and lay down in the centre. 
I must have dozed off, for suddenly I awoke 
with a start. My burro was whining pitifully, 
and T could hear him straining at his picket. 
I called to him, and he stopped whining ; but 
away to my right I caught the sound of the 
snow crunching, as though a heavy body were 
passing over it. It was inky-dark, and at first 
I could not see half-a-dozen inches beyond my 
fire, but I picked up my Winchester and listened 
intently. The next moment I started back in 
alarm, for something long and dark had flown 
past me. The tethered burro simply shrieked 
—I can give no other description of the sound 
—then I heard him fall heavily. Instantly I 
realized what had happened, and, stepping over 
the fire, I rushed towards the donkey, to behold 
a sight that both maddened me and made me 
sad. The poor old burro was lying on his side, 
kicking his life away, and, standing over him, 
with his teeth buried in the animal's neck, was 
a full-grown mountain lion. The next second 
a bullet from my Winchester crashed through 
his head, and he rolled over dead. Jumping 
over him, I reached the burro, and saw at once 
that he could not live. His throat was torn 
open in ghastly fashion, so, in mercy’s name, I 
put him out of his misery. 

When T again reached my fire I felt wretched 
and dispirited; the fate of my faithful old 
donkey might easily have been my own. 
And how it did snow! It seemed to be 
coming down in solid sheets, and I was kept 
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very busy shaking it off my blanket and 
keeping it clear of the hissing fire. Finally a 
drowsy feeling crept over me, and, although I 
did all I could to shake it off, 1 eventually fell 
into a heavy sleep. 

How long I slept I cannot say, but I remember 
awaking stiff and cold. Then I noticed that 
the snow had stopped at last. My blanket had 
over a foot of snow on it, and the place where 
my fire had been was covered; not even a 
piece of stick could be seen. The sky was 
clear blue, it was freezing hard, and I have 
oft-times wondered since how I escaped frost- 
bite during my slumbers. Looking towards 
the dead burro, 1 saw only two hillocks over 
three feet high—his body and that of the lion. 
All around the wall of snow was four feet eight 
inches in height. 

Jumping about to restore my numbed circula- 
tion, I soon had another fire blazing, the wood 
crackling as merrily as though it had just come 
out of a kitchen-oven, instead of from under 
feet of snow. After a good meal of bacon and 
baking-powder cakes, with melted snow serving 
the purpose of water for my coffee, I collected 
my things together. 

As it had snowed in earnest before, now it 
froze with a severity that I have only experienced 
once since—up on the Yukon. Climbing to the 
top of the snow wall, I found the surface as 
hard as plate steel, and glittering with a brilliancy 
second only to myriads of scintillating diamonds. 

‘The sun was shining down with a bright, cold 
glare, and its reflected rays turned all the snow- 
laden trees and the pure white ground-surface 
into millions of flashing jewels. 

The effect was sublime, and I stood for fully 
five minutes gazing around me. Then I slung 
what things I could carry over my shoulders 
and started to tramp to the summit of the 
“ Divide,” feeling confident that if I went 
straight up I should see Lake City beneath me 
on the other side. What with climbing and 
the weight of my load, I was soon as warm as a 
newly-roasted chestnut; my face and hands 
tingled, and I was soon singing cheerily again. 

I tramped for fully an hour, when the sky 
seemed to cloud over again, a thick haze rose 
all around me, and I stopped and strained my 
eves in an endeavour to find a suitable place 
for camping. I fully expected another fall of 
snow, and cursed my stupidity in leaving my 
old camping ground. ‘Then, suddenly, it grew 
quite dark, and I raised my hands expecting 
to feel the flakes of snow, but no snow came. 
It was now pitch dark, and I went down on my 
knees and felt the surface, imagining that I 
could feel the indentations made by my feet. 
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This gave me courage, and I made up my mind 
to go back to my old camp. To do this, feeling 
my way through the intense darkness by the 
foot-marks, I should have to crawl on my hands 
and knees, but there was no other alternative. 

The horror of that uncompleted craw! comes 
back to me even now. I could not see an inch 
before my eyes, and as I dragged myself along 
I would bump first against this tree, then 
against that—always with my head or face. 
Each collision brought blood or left some hair 
sticking to the tree-trunk. 

How long I progressed in this way I cannot 
say; it appeared hours to me then, although 
I suppose it could hardly have been one. My 
trousers were worn through at the knees, I was 
crawling on my bare flesh, and the palms of my 
hands, fumbling for those elusive footprints, 
had lost their skin and were red raw, but I 
felt no pain whatever; the cold numbed me 
all over. 

Bumping with more violence than usual 


against a long bough, I stopped, and felt myself 
trembling. My teeth chattered like castanets, 
and at last I rolled over, thoroughly exhausted. 
Still it did not snow. My mind at that moment 
was all snow. “ Why doesn’t it snow?” I 
asked myself, angrily. ‘‘ What does it mean 
by going so dark and then not to snow?” 

Whilst I lay there, stupidly pondering over 
the non-arrival of the snow, I heard a sound, 
seemingly some distance away, that brought 
me to my knecs again. It was then that I 
first felt pain—a feeling as though red-hot 
needles were being thrust through my knees 
into my thighs. Presently I heard the sound 
again, louder and nearer. It was a long-drawn 
yelp, like a dog or a—— And then the thought 
flashed through my brain like an electric current 
—or wolves ! 

Should I call out? “If it's a dog,” I told 
myself, “then there is sure fo be some human 
being not far off; but should it be a wolf-——” 

I stopped, shuddering, and uttered not a 
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“*Thus sunshine |’ | gasped. Then, putting my nands to my eyes, | shrieked, ‘Good beavens! ‘Ihen | must be blind |'~ 
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sound. I clasped my Winchester, resolving, 
should the approaching animal be a wolf, to 
fight my very hardest for life. If the sun 
would only come out so that I could see! 
And so I knelt there in the blackness, straining 
my ears to catch the slightest sound. ‘The 
suspense was terrible. A lump of frozen snow 
would drop from a bough near me, and large 
beads of cold perspiration would instantly 
break out all over me, as I started and gripped 
my rifle. 

Ah! the yelp again, much nearer! How my 
eyes ached as I strained them in the endeavour 
to pierce that inky blackness, but all in vain. 
Then I heard the pit-pat of an animal's feet 
approaching over the snow. I believe, if 
anybody had seen me just then, they would 
have thought I must have been a figure of 
stone, for not the slightest movement did I 
make. Nearer, nearer came the footfalls, and 
then I heard the beast stop. It was in front 
of me; I could hear it sniffing. ‘Then I felt 
its breath upon my face, and I got ready for 
what I thought was the coming fight. My 
Winchester was already at my shoulder, and 
I pointed it to where I thought the creature 
stood. I was about to pull the trigger, when 
something licked my face, and I threw down 
my gun and clasped my arms round the neck 
of what some instinct told me was a large hound. 
How that dog licked me, and how I cried from 
the revulsion of feeling! I shook with sobs, 
and clung to that dog as though for dear life, 
frightened that he might leave me all alone. 
Alone! It was the first time I had given a 
thought to my loneliness. Suddenly, as I 
knelt there, fondling the dog, I was startled by 
the crunch of footsteps coming towards me on 
the frozen snow. 

“Wal, an’ what do you reckon you are doin’ 
down there on yer marrow-bones?” hailed a 
cheery voice. “Come here, Gyp! Get up on 
yer pins and let's ’ave a look at yer, stranger.” 

“Get up and let you look at me!” I cried, 
bewildered. ‘‘ How can you look at me in this 
darkness ? I can’t see you now.” 

“What ?” cried he. “ You can’t see me in 
the glorious sunshine ? What do yer think yer 
gettin’ at?” 

“This sunshine!” I gasped. Then, putting 
my hands to my eyes, I shrieked, “‘ Good 
heavens! Then I must be blind!” 

In that moment I experienced the agony of 
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a lifetime. I tottered and fell, with the stranger 
bending over me. 

“Let's ‘ave a look at yer face,” he said, 
quickly, and I turned my head towards him. 
“Why, kid,” he exclaimed, “ yer all right! 
It's only the snow.” ‘4 

“The snow ?” I gasped, astonished. 

“Yes,” he answered; ‘‘ yer only snow- 
blind. I'll cure yer, if yer get ‘old of me fist 
and comes with me.” 

I grasped his big hand, and then came the 
job of getting me on my feet. The operation 
caused me real agony. My new friend had to 
place me on my back on the snow, pull my 
frosted limbs straight, and then rub them for 
fully a quarter of an hour before I was able to 
move them. Afterwards he got me on my feet 
and, half-carrying and half-leading me, took me 
down the mountain. I could hear the dog in 
front of us; every now and then he would come 
back to us, licking my hands, and then running 
on again. 

After a long journey my companion led me 
into his log hut. Here he got some green 
coffee-beans, and, pulling some red-hot charcoal 
from the fire, placed the beans upon it. Then 
he told me to hold my eyes open over the smoke 
thus caused, which I did, in spite of the agonizing 
pain. For three days I was quite blind, but 
my deliverer cheered me up, making me per- 
severe with the charcoal and coffee-bean treat- 
ment until my sight gradually came ack again. 

On the fifth day he said I could stand the 
sun for half an hour, and allowed me to go out 
for that time. When I could see the blessed 
light of day once more, I discovered that my 
kind friend was a man grey with age and a 
rough life. He was a beaver-trapper, he told 
me, and generally went up to Gunnison to sell 
his skins once every six months. He proved 
himself as tender a nurse as ever man could 
have. 

Eventually, when I had completely recovered, 
the trapper took me to the top of the “ Divide ” 
and showed me Lake City lying snow-covered 
beneath me, and some time later I reached it 
without further incident. I found that the 
Forsters had been searching the mountain-sides 
for me, but had at last given up the quest in 
despair. They had found the carcasses of my 
poor burro and the mountain lion, and had 
abandoned all hope of ever again seeing me 
alive. 
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One of the twelve gates of Teheran—They are ornate structures, covered with glazed tiles. 


WANDERINGS IN 


NORTHERN 


PERSIA. 


By J. A. LEE (late British Consular Service, ACeshea). 


An interesting account of a journey across the north of Persia, one of the least-known and least- 
changed of Oriental countries. 


Starting from Enzeli, on the coast, the Author crossed the 


Elburz mountains to Teheran, the capital, and thence followed the pilgrim route to the holy city of 


Meshed. From here he went as near as he could to the historic natural fortress of Kelat-i-Nadiri, 
the Gibraltar of Persia, which no European is permitted to enter. 


Mr. Lee managed to secure 
some photographs of this mysterious stronghold—the first ever published. His description of the 


people and their manners and customs, coupled with many striking incidents of his travels, makes 
up a narrative of more than ordinary interest and value. 


first impressions of Enzeli, the 
gateway to Northern Persia from 
the Caspian where I landed 
from a small coasting steamer that 
had brought me from Bandar-i-Gez, 
the port of Astrabad, were by no means agreeable. 
Driven by a storm we had anchored some few 
miles off the surf-beaten coast, and there for 
days were buffeted about, until, when all hope 
seemed gone, our little craft was driven ashore. 
At brief intervals during that time the mist 


Sea, 


I. 


lifted, permitting interesting glimpses of the 
beautiful orange groves and the quaint pagoda- 
like tower—a summer residence of the Shah. 
Away beyond, over the tops of the low houses, 
one could see the great Lagoon (Murdab, or 
Dead Water), on whose still surface fishing-boats 
reposed peacefully. 

Some days before our shipwreck the mail 
steamer from Baku, which had anchored near 
us, had to slip her cables to avoid collision with 
another steamer that had become unmanage- 
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able, and, flying signals of distress, steamed out 
to sea, while a schooner loaded with passengers 
drove past us to her doom, the cries of the 
unfortunates on board sounding above the noise 
of the storm. Fortunately our own vessel 
struck the shore end-on, and, although during 
the night the waves pounded the stern to pieces, 
the bows, where we huddled, remained intact. 

Next morning the storm abated somewhat, 
and a surf-boat was able to get alongside the 
wreck and take us ashore. Here, after certi- 
fying before the Russian Consul that the captain 
and officers had done all in their power to save 
the vessel, I bade them good-bye, and, leaving 
my native servant, Ali Akbar, in charge of the 
baggage, proceeded disconsolately up the little 
street. I quickly discovered Enzeli to consist 
of a ramshackle collection of bazaars and wooden 
hovels. Under a turquoise sky the village, 
squalid as it is, looked very pretty, while the 
harbour made quite a picture with the vessels 
lying at anchor. 

I had not been long in Enzeli before I was 
accosted by a native, who said that the 
“ Hakim” Sahib wished to see me. Following 
him, I was taken to a small house near by and 
introduced to the Rev. Dr. Bruce, the well- 
known missionary, who greeted me cordially 
and treated me most hospitably till the time 
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came for us to set out for Resht. I had deter- 
mined on making a journey through the rich 
and fertile province of Ghilan, across the range 
of the Elburz mountains to Teheran, the 
capital, by way of the Kharzan Pass, and thence 
along the pilgrim route, skirting the Great Salt 
Desert, to Meshed, the “ glory of the Shiah 
world.” By no other route could a better idea 
be obtained of the general physical character- 
istics of the country and the people. I quickly 
discovered that, despite the prominence Persia 
receives in the political world, as being the back 
door to India, it is the least affected of all 
countries in the East by civilizatlon. It is 
to-day the most Eastern country in the Orient. 
Its people and customs are unchanged, and 
therein lies its chief charm to the traveller from 
the West. 

We crossed the Lagoon in one of the native 
row-boats. This Lagoon is a great lake stretching 
for about twenty miles from west to east and 
about eight to ten miles north to south, with 
access to the sea. The fishing rights in these 
waters, with other fisheries along the Caspian 
shore, are leased by the Persian Government 
to a Russian firm, the royalty paid being about 
half a million francs. If modern methods of 
fishing were employed the rights should prove 
exceedingly valuable, for the waters literally 


Enzeli, on the Caspian—It was from this place that the Author started his journey through Northern Persia, 
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teem with all kinds of fish. I have seen gigantic 
sturgeon taken by means of a rope, with hooks 
attached, stretched across the mouth of a river 
flowing into the Caspian. 

The boat in which we crossed the Lagoon was 
filthy, and was rowed by four men who looked 
more like wild beasts than human beings, their 
coarse linen rags scarcely covering their naked- 
ness. I was not altogether sorry, therefore, 
when we stepped ashore at the miserable landing- 
stage at Piri Bazaar. The latter place, a kind 


Piri Bazaar—Alll goods for Teheran and other places pass through this port. 
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of village port, belongs to an extremely wealthy 
individual who makes a charge on every package 
which enters his property. His revenue from 
this source alone must be considerable, though 
he is certainly not keen on making any improve- 
ments, for at the time of our visit there was a 
hopeless congestion of goods. From Piri Bazaar, 
Resht is reached by a five-mile road, lined almost 
the whole way by a series of sloughs and bogs 
set in deep jungle. It was a welcome relief 
when Resht came into view, a typical Eastern 


Persian fis'ermen on the lagoon at Enzeli. 
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town with flat, red-tiled roofs, looking very 
much like a Swiss village. Large trees grow in 
the streets, and the forest comes right down to 
the houses. 

While in Resht I was the only 


The European there, and as far as I 
Precious know only one umbrella existed 
Umbrella. in the place, the cherished posses- 


sion of the British Consular Agent, 
Mirza Jaffer, who, in the Oriental spirit of ‘I 
and my house are thine,” lent it to me when I 
went to Piri Bazaar to meet an officer bent on 
big-game shooting in Mazanderan. The day 
was swelteringly hot and, despite the bad going, 
I fell asleep. Suddenly a buffalo plunged out 
of a rice-field skirting the road right in front of 
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Resht is the capital of the province of Ghilan, 
which, with the equally rich territories of 
Mazanderan and Astrabad, forms part of “a 
golden fringe to a garment of sackcloth,” to 
which simile the Persians liken their country. 
It is certainly very apt, for the great central 
plateau is girdled by mountain ranges, on the 
outer or seaward side of which water is abundant 
and vegetation luxuriant. Teheran lies a 
hundred and fifty miles south-east of Resht. 
To reach it one has to cross the great mountain 
range, where the roads in many places are 
nothing more than tortuous paths overhanging 
deep and yawning precipices, where a_ slip 
would mean instant death. 

There are two ways of travelling in Persia: 


A typical scene in Ghilan, one of the richest provinces of Persia. 


my horse, who shied and fell. When I extri- 
cated myself from the mix-up the glory of the 
Mirza’s umbrella had departed. It seemed but 
a waste of time to take it back ; but I did so. 
For two days I lay low, while the Mirza’s servants 
came and went—ostensibly to inquire after my 
good health, but in reality to get the umbrella. 
Then the Mirza himself came, and I could only 
show him the framework and point out what 
was so obvious—that the precious umbrella had 
met with an accident. He said not a word, 
poor fellow, but I knew that inwardly he was 
cursing me and my family back through many 


generations. 
Vol, axxvi—28, 


one by caravan, using one’s own or hired animals 
both for riding and the transport of servants 
and baggage. You stop where you choose for 
meals, and pass the night at the place which 
suits you best—either in tents or in a villager’s 
house, or, in summer time, in the open. The 
other way is by chapar, or riding-post. Here 
one hires horses under Government permit and 
gallops them from one station to another— 
usually the stations are about sixteen miles 
apart—where one changes them for others, and 
so on. This latter method does not allow of 
much luggage being carried. 

Generally speaking, three horses are hired, 
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one for the traveller, one for a servant, and 
the third for the post-boy, each carrying in 
saddlebays such food and clothing as may be 
absolutely necessary. One ran (nominally 
sixpence) per forsakh (about four miles per 
horse) is the charge, besides a tip to the post- 
boy. In this way a good horseman can easily 
do a hundred to a hundred and twenty miles 
in the twenty-four hours. The mails, of course, 
all go chapar, and I have known a gholam, or 
mail-carrier, to go from Teheran to Shiraz, 
eighteen hundred miles, in seventeen 
including a stop at Shiraz, and immediately on 
his return to Teheran proceed to Erzeroum, 
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stems. ‘The tea is taken without milk but with 
much sugar, and, when obtainable, with a few 
drops of lemon-juice or that of unripe grapes. 
The tea-shops are places of gossip, and at times 
I have spent the night in them, listening with 
pleasure and profit to the quaint talk of the 
frequenters. Even the peasants are men of 
many words. The Feringhee is plied with 
countless questions, and many exclamations of 
surprise and admiration greet his descriptions 
of the Western world, though it is clear that 
he is regarded as a picturesque liar. Once, 
when speaking of telegraphy at a little tea-shop 
in a Mazanderan forest, I appeared for once 


A wayside tea-shop in Ghilan—These tea-houses are the “inns” of Persia. 


nearly a thousand miles distant, accomplishing 
the whole distance in thirty-six consecutive 
days. As a glance at a map will show, much 
of the latter part of the route is through 
mountainous country. 

The first section of our journey was through 
forest land, relieved here and there with patches 
of cultivated country and clearings, amid which 
nestled the thatched cottages of the Ghilans. 
These are a sturdy, picturesque people, who 
till the soil and raise cattle. At every post- 
station we were invariably offered a glass of 


tea—the Persians are great tea-drinkers—while 
the horses were being changed. The glasses 
resemble our wine-glasses, but are without 


to have told the truth, for a greybeard pro- 
fessed to know all about it. According to his 
description it was “like treading on a dog's 
tail in Teheran and making him bark in 
London.” 


The luxurious vegetation of Ghilan 


Where = and its two adjoining provinces is 
Living is solely due to the innumerable 
Cheap. streams which rise in the great 


mountain range which severs this 
fertile belt of country, stretching for about 
three hundred and seventy miles, with a breadth 
varying from twenty to sixty miles, from the 
cheerless, waterless waste of the great Central 
Plateau. This tract of country bordering the 
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desert is so rich in water that malaria abounds ; 
so abundantly clothed with majestic trees that 
progress through the jungle is difficult; so 
riotous in colour that the traveller imagines 
himself under a tropical sun. Wild fowl abound ; 
a brace of pheasants may be bought for three 
halfpence, and a freshly-landed salmon of noble 
dimensions for a kran (about sixpence). In the 
low levels the people are fever-stricken, and the 
Persian proverb says, “If you want to die go 
to Ghilan.” Tavernier, one of the earliest 
travellers in Persia, quaintly states: ‘“ The 
air is so unwholesome that the people cry of 
him that is sent to command here: ‘ Has he 
robbed, stolen, or murdered that the King 
sends him to Ghilan ?’ ” 

As we climb ever upwards towards the 


In the Elburz Mountains—The Manjil Bridge, on the road from Resht to Teheran. 
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Kharzan Pass we are charmed with the beauty 
of the surroundings. The slopes of the moun- 
tain, especially of Mazandcran, are of surpassing 
splendour—woods, glens, and ravines equalling 
the finest scenery of Kashmir. The natives say, 
“Tf thou climbest to the summit of our moun- 
tains thy presence becomes twofold; the half 
of thy beard turned towards us is soft and 
scented with the perfume of flowers, the other 
half is dry and dusty as the thistles of the desert 
of Irak.” The meaning is that once over the 
pass the beauties of Nature disappear and all 


‘is sterile and desert. Beyond Rustemabad, as 


the elevation increases, vegetation begins to 
dwindle ; the forest trees are replaced first by 
olives and finally by low bushes and shrubs. 
The scenery gains in ruggedness and grandeur 


A typical Persian hamlet oa the way to the capital. 
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Teheran in winter—A he-vy fall of snow invariably causes the collapse of hundreds of the flat mud roofs of the houses. 


until at length, beyond the station of Manjil, 
the Sefed, or White River, is crossed by. a 
seven-arched bridge, over which the wind 
whistles with concentrated fury. This bridge 
is typical of the structures found in this part of 
Persia. 

By devious and perilous mountain paths, with 
precipices and tumultuous gorges beneath, we 
thread our way, and finally cross the main 


range, which, at the highest point of the 
Kharzan Pass, attains an altitude of over seven 
thousand feet above sea-level. The descent to 
the great plateau, as far as Kasvin, is at first 
very abrupt. In the mountains to the left of 
Kasvin can be distinguished the ruined strong- 
hold of Sheikh-ub-Jabal, the “ Old Man of the 
Mountains,” the head of a twelfth-century band 
of assassins, whose emissaries went forth through- 


Some of the pariah dogs, who act as scavengers in the city streets—They often attack and kill belated wayfarers. 
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A group of Persian women. 


out the world to execute 
his orders. One of these 
assassins was the man 
who attempted the life 
of Edward I., so nobly 
saved by his wife Eleanor 
of Castile. Many quaint 
and picturesque villages 
are passed, our view of 
Yengi’ Iman being 
typical of a Persian 
hamlet, with its castel- 
lated mud walls and 
rounded towers. 

A day later and we 
pass through the Kasvin 
Gate of Teheran, the 
modern capital of Persia, 
situated on the north- 
west corner of the great 
plateau. The city is 
eleven miles in circum- 
ference and is entered by 
twelve gates. These are 
lofty archways adorned 
with pinnacles and towers, presenting trom a 
distance a showy appearance, but on closer 
inspection one finds that they are faced with 
modern glazed tiles in glittering patterns, usually 
depicting the combats of Rustam, the famous 
Persian hero. The photograph of the gate re- 
produced on the first page of this article shows 
the guard-house and rampart surrounding the 
city. The steep moat is supposed to prevent 
the city being entered when the gates are closed 
at nightfall, but the difficulty is more appa- 


A girl of the upper classcs. 


rent than real. On more than one occasion, 
arriving after nightfall, I gained access to the 
city by sliding down one side into the moat and 
climbing up the other. According to bazaar 
talk, erring ladies of the Royal harem were 
formerly thrown, at dead of night, into the 
moat. Knowing this, peasants from out- 
lying villages at the foot of the Elburz range 
used to secrete themselves in the moat and, by 
means of outstretched carpets and cloths, 
caught the ladies and carried them off—welcome 
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The “Ark,” the mos famous palace of the Shah in Teheran—Here are kept the magnificent Crown jewels. 


additions to the family circle. But joy at 
night, I expect, was often followed by trouble 
in the morning, when the new addition to the 
harem began to put on regal airs. 
Entering the gate, we are again in open 
country, for when the city was planned large 
tracts of desert were taken in to allow for an 
expansion which has never come. In common 
with most Eastern cities a nearer acquaint- 
ance dispels the first impressions formed 
from a d'stance. Extensive gardens and 
groves of lofty poplar trees, from which emerge 
graceful minarets and domed mosques, give 
it the appearance of an Eden planted in a 
sandy waste. As a matter of fact, however, 
the streets are filthy in summer with dust and 
refuse, and in winter appallingly deep in mud. 
The water supply is polluted by man and beast ; 
swarms of and dogs abound, and 
it is difficult to say which is the greater pest. 
At night the fierce, half-starved dogs constitute 
a real danger to the pedestrian, and no one 
would think of getting about without carrying 
a big stick and a lantern. Curiously enough, 
the lantern is an index of rank; the bigger the 
lantern the more dignified the person. 
In winter it is all-important that 
The Joys the flat mud roofs should be 
of Winter. cleared of snow, and the inhabit- 
ants are not above dropping a 
big heap of snow on the unwary unbeliever. 
The streets being narrow, in avoiding one 
downfall you stand a good chance of encountering 
another from the opposite side. We reproduce 
on page 436 a photograph of the city clothed in 


beggars 


a mantle of snow. In England the best-built 
Persian dwelling would remain standing about 
a fortnight in wet weather. When twenty-four 
hours’ rain fell in the town of Yezd about two 
hundred roofs fell in. A Dutch Ambassador in 
Teheran was so afraid of this happening that in 
wet or snowy weather he invariably slept under 
the table. In Yezd, too, on the occasion men- 
tioned above, some of the older irrigation 
channels caved in, blocking the water supply 
for three months. Is there any other town in 
the world where a little extra rain would cause 
a three-months’ drought ? 

Teheran boasts of several fine squares, among 
which mention may be made of the Tup Maidan, 
or Gun Square, surrounded by barracks, and 
possessing an extremely ancient and tusty park of 
cannon, and the Maidan-i-Mashk, a vast open 
space used as a parade-ground. By marching 
the troops, on the occasion of a Royal inspection, 
in at one entrance and out of another several 
times —just like a stage army !—quite a respect- 
able military pageant may be obtained. This is 
not an uncommon occurrence. Passing south- 
ward from the Gun Square the streets lead to the 
bazaars, where one can best study the people. 
These bazaars are the great commercial arteries 
o° the city, and in the daytime contain from 
twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants, but at night, when the gates are 
closed, they are practically deserted, except for 
a few watchmen and swarms of gaunt pariah 
dogs. The belated citizen who gets locked in 
or the thief bent on plunder is likely to be 
tor to pieces and devoured. On more than 
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The wonderful “Peacock Throne ”—It is encrusted with priceless yewels, and was brought from Delhi by Nadir Shah. 


one occasion, in the dead of night, I heard from 
my bedroom window, which was situated not 
far from the bazaar, heart-piercing screams— 
the cries of some hapless wretch being torn to 
pieces by these savage dogs. 

The bazaar, or more correctly speaking the 
bazaars, form an immense labyrinth of narrow 
streets covered by a dome-shaped brick roof, 
allowing light and air to penetrate, and at the 
same time protecting the inmates from the 
burning rays of the sun. The bazaar is not only 
the place of trade, but the favourite promenade. 
Here one can learn the latest news and 


discuss the latest gossip. The women, closely 
veiled, pass in little knots; the tale-tellers 
recite the adventures of princesses, princes, and 
heroes of the “ Thousand and One Nights” ; 
the musicians sing of the doughty deeds of 
Persian history; the snake-charmers perform 
with their snakes ; and the dervish preaches to 
an audience more inclined to laugh and mock 
than to heed his burning words. So dense is 
the crowd that it is necessary to push and elbow 
one’s way with great energy, and one is lucky 
if one does not meet a long train of laden camels 
or mules in the narrow way and get thrust 
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‘The Shah's private mosque at Shimran. 
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The garden of « high Persian dignitary at Shimran—Notice the extraordinary array of lamps, 


roughly against the shops. When on_horse- 
back, so difficult is it to advance, that it is 
customary to take a servant or a soldier, who 
cries continually “ Khabar dar” (Look out !), 
enforcing his admonition by a liberal supply of 
cuffs and volleys of abuse. The Persian soldiers, 
by the way, are the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water of the country, and the services of 
one, or more, may be obtained for a few krans 
monthlv to run messages, accompany the sahib 
or the sahib’s wife, if he has one, and generally 
make himself useful. These soldier-servants ma’: 
almost invariably be found hanging round the 
kitchen. 

Each trade occupies its own part of the bazaar. 
There are the workers in copper—all cook'ng 
utensils are of copper—creating a great din, the 
workers in gold and silver, shoemakers, hatters, 
and a host of other trades. If one wishes to 
acquire choice articles of ‘native manufacture, 
however, it is customary to summon brokers, 
who will display such a collection as will astonish 
you. Exquisitely chased and jewelled swords 
and daggers, chain armour, embroideries with 
gold, silver, and silk from. the looms of Yezd, 
Resht, Kerman, and fatoff, places in Central 
Asia, beautiful tapestries. and needlework, 
enamelled pottery, and silk carpets worthy of 
being hung on the walls as-pictures. Most of 


these articles are from the harems—probably 
smuggled out surreptitiously, when the ladies 
need money. Each year the supply dwindles 
and prices increase automatically. Needless to 
say, bargaining with the brokers is a fine art, 
for the prices asked are invariably greatly in 
excess of what may eventually be accepted. 

The worren of Persia are tall, well-built, and 
erect in carriage, good-looking, and often hand- 
some, with strongly-marked features of the 
Jewish type. Their dress consists of exceedingly 
full, dark-blue trousers drawn in at the ankles, 
a loose-sleeved chemisette, frequently open in 
front, and both men and women are shod 
with canvas shoes. Laborious lives and early 
maternity press hardly upon the females, 
especially among the nomads, so that by the 
time the women reach thirty or thereabouts 
they are old and haggard. 

In the streets many interesting types may 
be seen. The native banker, with his little 
heap of pul-i-styah (black money) before him ; 
the letter-writer—writing is a rare accomplish- 
ment in Persia; and the native with a copy of 
the Koran, to whom anxious inquirers come for 
the taking of omens before concluding a bargain, 
starting on a journey, or other undertaking. 
The custom is to open the book haphazard and 
read the passage at the top of the right-hand 
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comer. ‘The commoner form of divining is 
with a rosary. Persians will “ consult the 
beads” as to whether to send for a doctor, 
and, after he has come, whether they should 
buy the medicine he prescribes ; and finally, 
after buying it, consult them once more to 
decide whether the patient should take a 
dose. 

The ordinary Persian is a mass of charms. 
There is iron in his pockets, and some wear 
either the sacred book or portions of it about 
their persons. They are terribly afraid, too, 
of the evil eye. If a mother sees a dead 
body before the birth of her child and 
neglects to place some salt on the corpse 
and afterwards a little in the childs eye, 
then her child will have the evil eye, and 
everything that is pleasing to its sight will 
be cursed. Your groom will hang a blue bead 
round your horse’s neck with the same object 
in view. 


The Shah's summer residence at Shimran. 


The racecours. at Teheran, showing the 


The palaces of Teheran, of 
which the Shah has several in 
the city and environs, are gaudy 
and with no great pretensions to 
architectural beauty, but the 
Ark and Palace is interesting on 
account of the magnificent Crown 
jewels, the most remarkable 
object being a jewelled terrestrial 
globe, said to be worth about 
a million pounds sterling. The 
sea on this globe is composed of 
rare emeralds. Persia is appro- 
priately delineated by its 
national stone, the turquoise, for 
the mines near Nishapur furnish 
the whole world with practically 
its only supply of this stone. 
Africa is represented by rubies, 
India by diamonds, and so on. 
Here is also the Darya-i-Noor, 
or Sea of Light, sister diamond 
to the Koh-i-Noor (Mountain of 
Light), the value of which Fath 
Ali Shah, of the glorious black 
beard and the extensive harem, 
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Royal tent and starting-place—There is no betting on the races, for the Shah's horses always wia! 


considerably depreciated by scratching his name 
upon it. 

What, however, appeals to us more nearly is 
the famous Peacock Throne, exquisitely enam- 
elled and studded with gems which the great 
conqueror Nadir Shah is said to have brought 
from the sacking of Delhi. It takes its name 
from the two birds at the corners, loaded with 
sapphires, emeralds, and amethyst, fashioned to 
reflect the plumage of the living bird. 

Of the Shah's country retr ats 

The two are well known to European 
Persian residents in the capital. The first 
“Derby.” is Doshan Tepe (Rabbit Hill), 
some three miles from the city, a 

picturesque castle perched on a rock, entrance 
to which is gained by a spiral-pathway. The 
other is Shimran, in the Elburz range, about 
six miles from Teheran, where also the Legations 
and the Persian nobility have permanent 
summer residences. At the foot of Doshan 
Tepe is the racecourse, on which the Royal 


races are held 
annually. These 
races are made 
the occasion 
for a gorgeous 
Pageant and 
general public 
holiday. On 
these occasions 
the slopes of 
the hill swarm 
like a huge 
hive of multi- 
coloured 
human bees. 
Thereis a grand 
review of 
troops, and the 
immense el e- 
phants pre 
sented by the 
Indian Govern- 
ment to the 
Shah are 
brought up 
fromHamadan. 
The jockeys are 
little boys. The 
circular course 
is about two 
miles in circum- 
ference. In an 
Oriental country it goes without saying that the 
Shah’s horses invariably win; any commoner 
looking for trouble is certain to find it if his steed 
came in first. The races are invariably followed 
by gymnastic displays, and near the racecourse is 
a gymnasium, much frequented by the youth 
and manhood of all ranks of the country. Here 
the professional pahlavans (wrestlers) prectise 
daily. Dumb-bells are much used, also a heavy 
block of wood, shield-shape, just over two feet 
in length and three inches thick, with an aperture 
in the middle, in which is placed a handle. 
The gymnast lies on his back and, holding this 
in one hand, doves extension exercises from side 
to side. The most favoured implements, how- 
ever, are the clubs. The athletes use clubs of 
great size and weight, and after going through 
the usual exercises hurl them together or 
alternately to a great height, unfailingly catching 
them when they fall. Every great personage 
in Persia retains among his servants a few 
pahlavans, or wrestlers. 


(To be concluded.) 


From Job to Job 
Around the World. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO WANDERERS. 


By ALFRED C. B. FLETCHER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. EBVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


One of the most remarkable travel narratives we have ever published. Two young Americans, 
with less than ten dollars between them, left San Francisco to work their way round the world, 
earning their keep by taking temporary “jobs.” Extraordinary to relate, this ambitious scheme 
was carried through most successfully, and in the present series the Author describes the moving 
experiences of the three years’ trip, during which over sixty thousand miles were covered and all 
sorts of adventures encountered. Mfr. Fletcher's story shows that even in these prosaic days 
there is plenty of scope for grit and initiative, especially when coupled with a little audacity. 
Everybody thought the proposed trip to be the height of folly, yet the “job-hunters” not only 
carried out their purpose, but travelled in fair comfort, held responsible positions in their temporary 
billets, and saw life in the various countries visited far more intimately than any tourist could do. 
“ The narrative is a true account of actual experiences throughout,” writes the Author. Our readers 
have a treat in store in following the varying fortunes of the two wanderers. 
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—my new friend — possessed fell a bit short 

of this amount. 
After a little talk we discovered that we 
were both starting out 


See HAT is the trouble? Are you 
IAXOARAN scasick, or are you homesick ? ” 
to me by 


ie Tee} ‘This was the question addressed 
Otc ; 
a cordial 


stranger as I leant over 
the side of a ship bound 
for Honolulu. 
“Neither, my friend,” 
I replied, with a smile. 
These were the initial 
sentences of a dialogue 
which was happily 
destined to continue—- 
with a few intervals, of 
course—for three years. 
It was about an hour 
after the s.s. Alameda 
had left San Francisco 
for Honolulu, while I 
was gazing thought- 
fully at the receding 
city and turning over 
in my pocket a_five- 
dollar gold piece, that 
the stranger hailed 
me. My gold piece was 
all the money I had 
in the world, and I soon 
learned that the few 
loose coins Richardson 


The Author, Mr. Alfred C. B, Fletcher, 


on a similar expedition 
—a trip around the 
world, working our way 
from place to place. 
Richardson had made 
arrangements with 
another fellow to ac- 
company him on_ the 
tour, but he had backed 
out. I also had planned 
for a companion, who 
disappointed me at the 
last minute. Our 
partners failing us, we 
both set out alone 
and, by a happy 
coincidence, took ‘the 
same boat and met 
the first morning out 
of port. We liked one 
another's looks and 
then and there decided 
to chum up. 

My new friend's full 
name was H. J. Richard- 
son, and he hailed from 
Minnesota. 
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The Author and some of his pupils of various nationalities at the Hawaiian school. 


A combined wealth of less than 


Drifting ten dollars, and the wide, wide 
Round the world in front of us! We agreed 
World. not to make any definite plans ; 


we mapped out no itinerary, 
except the general one of “‘ around the world” ; 
we had no elaborate scheme of travel nor definite 
ideas of how we were to make our way, but 
decided to resign ourselves to chance and take 
whatever came along. My notion was to 
explore the earth before I was anchored by 
matrimony; Richardson said he wanted to 
see all this world before he went to the next. 
We set out not as tourists—that familiar species 
of humanity—but as two superior tramps. 

As a young boy I had vague notions of how 
I was some day going to ‘“ beat” my way 
around the world. My career as a world- 
beater had now begun. 

To make the break was the difficult thing. 
To leave a good position against the advice of 
friends and start out on an expedition which 
seemed to many people the height of folly was 
not an easy step. I had heard of men “ beating ” 
their way amid a continual round of hardships. 
I thought it possible to travel in such a manner 
and yet do so with a fair degree of comfort. 
It was our plan to look for good jobs and steer 
a middle course between the wealthy tourist 
on one hand and the ignorant, homeless tramp 
on the other. 

With our fares paid to Honolulu, by money 


we had saved, we had no cares, and mingled 
with the miscellaneous types of passengers on 
the ship. Forty school- teachers, ranging in 
age from twenty to sixty, were returning to 
their insular positions; missionaries were on 
their way back to their posts after a sojourn 
in the States; sugar-planters and pineapple- 
growers spent hours on the promenade-deck 
praising the islands to the handful of tourists 
and others. 

The six days it takes to reach Honolulu from 
San Francisco were spent as such days are 
usually spent at sea—talking and reading in 
the morning, shuffle-board and other games in 
the afternoon, singing and “ spooning” in the 
evening. On the morning of the seventh day 
we arrived in the harbour of Honolulu. After 
being amused by a group of native boys diving 
for coins thrown by all the passengers except 
ourselves—we felt inclined to strip and join the 
divers—the ship was soon alongside, and in a 
short time we were mingling with the cosmo- 
politan inhabitants in the streets of Honolulu. 

We lost no time, and the next 


We Become day found us enrolled on the 


School- teaching staff of two different 
Teachers. schools. We had become school- 
teachers ! 


Richardson affiliated himself with Mills Insti- 
tute, a school under the control of the Hawaiian 
Board or Congregational Church Missionary 
organization. The total enrolment of this 
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The Author in his class-room at Iolani School. 


institution was about two hundred students, 
three-fourths of whom were Chinese, and the 
rest Japanese and Koreans. It graduated 
pupils of high-school standing, and it was in 
the upper division that Richardson was to 
work. He was instructor in alycbra, geometry, 
Latin, and English at sixty dollars a month and 
board. His work consisted of the routine 
duties of any ordinary teacher, and, except 
that the school was quarantined for three weeks 
on account of diphtheria, nothing eventful 
occurred during his connection with the 
place. 


I assumed the duties of teacher of the fourth * 


and fifth grades in Jolani School, a parochial 
institution connected with St. Andrew's 
Cathedral, at the mere pittance of thirty dollars 
a month and good board. Hawaiian schools 
are in many respects similar to those on the 
mainland, and differ chiefly in the fact that the 
personnel of the pupils is much more cosmopoli- 


tan. In these two grades there were about 
sixty boys, made up of Hawaiians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, Portuguese, and only two 


Americans. At the end of two months under 
my instruction one of the American boys ran 
away and the other poor fellow went insane — 
a startling commentary on the pedagogic ability 
of their teacher. 

One of the masterpieces of literature that 
came to my attention here is too good to let 
fade into obscurity. It is a letter from a 


number of Chinese and Japanese pupils asking 
me for their report cards. 

DeaR Mr. A. C. B. FLercner,—Our objection in 
writing this letter to you that we dont want our report 
cards on last examination, and you promise to us that 
you will sent out the cards on Monday, but the cards 
has not yet reached to us. We shall be obliged if you 
wit sent us the report cards when you have accept this 
etter. 

Hoping to receive the ‘cards early, 

Your disobedient pupils, 
Mr. Au Cuew. Mr. Jock Cuay. -H. AH Cnau, 
Mr. Au Soy. MR. T. MURAKAMI. Instead of pupil. 
Mr. Jay YET. Mr. Lo LEE. 

No one could resist this touching plea, so I 
spent one whole night correcting papers, and 
had the report cards ready to deliver the 
following day. 

“ The loveliest flect of islands that lie anchored 
in any ocean,” were the words in which Mark 
Twain once described the Hawaiian group, and 
the time spent in this “‘ Paradise of the Pacific ” 
proved to he one of the most enjoyable periods 
of the trip. 

I have been surprised on many occasions at 
the ignorance displayed by people in the United 
States, and especially in the East, concerning 
the territory of Hawaii. They imagine that 
the natives are a half-clad race recently descended 
from cannibals, that Honolulu is a semi-civilized- 
village of Hawaiian huts, and that modern con- 
veniences have not yet found their way to the 
islands. Honolulu is a city of fifty thousand 
people, of whom a large number are Orientals 
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and but a few thousand Americans. ‘The 
Americans, although in the minority, dominate 
the place. Honolulu is one of the most beautiful 
and up-to-date cities of its size under the 
American flag. It has a good electric car service, 
hundreds of paved streets, first-class shops, 
three modern hotels, and countless beautiful 
homes. ‘There are hundreds of miles of excellent 
roads for motoring throughout the islands. 
Honolulu is a park from one end to the other. 
It combines all the attractive features of the 
tropics with the climate of the temperate zone, 
and possesses a charm all its own. 

It was in this paradise that Richardson and 
I began our wanderings. During the recesses 
we had from our school duties we explored the 
island of Oahu, upon which Honolulu is situated, 
and became as familiar with it as the average 
man is with his own back-yard. We learned 
to ride the surf at Waikiki—the finest bathing 
beach in the world. We climbed all the hills 
in the vicinity of Honolulu. We visited Diamond 
Head and its fortifications, took a dip in the 
Kalihi swimming hole, and explored the island 
from one end to the other. 

Through the kindness of an American friend, 
we had at our disposal a summer cottage on the 
beach at Kaneohe Bay, about twelve miles from 
Honolulu on the northern shore of the island. 
This little house was completely equipped with 
cooking appliances, beds, and provisions. We 
had the use of a sailing-boat, two row-boats, and 
fishing-tackle. At this ideal spot we spent 
many week-ends, going about clad only in a 
pair of shorts, and devoting the happy hours 
under the semi-tropical sun to swimming, 
boating, and fishing. Many a time since I 
have longed for another few days’ stay at this 
delightful little resort. 

After a time we came to the 
Seeking conclusion that our teaching sti- 
New Jobs. pends would never get us round 
the world. This was especially 
true in my case, for I was making an effort to 
pay twenty dollars a month to a California real 
estate firm for several ‘‘ lots” I had purchased 
some years before. We therefore decided to 
give up our schools and hunt up a more remune- 
rative line of labour. Hearing that the United 
States Navy Department needed inspectors for 
its operations in connection with the construction 
of the naval base at Pearl Harbour, about twelve 
miles from Honolulu, I wandered into the navy 
headquarters one morning and bluntly addressed 
the first man I saw. 

“My name is Fletcher,” I said, “ and I am 
looking for a job.” The lieutenant in charge, 
who was dressed very correctly in the white 
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uniform of the tropics, apparently resented my 
abrupt manner, for he replied by asking, 
sarcastically :— 

“Have you been to high school ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Are you a university graduate?” the 
officer continued, beginning to realize that he 
had somewhat misjudged the applicant. 

“IT was graduated from the University of 
California in 1907.” 

“Well, then,” said the lieutenant, assuming 
a dignified attitude, “an examination is to be 
held on Wednesday of next week for several 
positions as sub-inspectors of dredging, and if 
you will fill out an application you can sit for it.”” 

I duly filled out the document, which con- 
tained the usual useless and characteristic red- 
tape questions that are always asked when one 
is after a Government position. 

“What does the examination cover?” I 
inquired. 

“It is contrary to the rules to answer such 
a question,’ was the navy man’s reply. 

“ But a man ought to have some idea what 
he is going to be up against,” I said. “ For 
all I know the questions may be on theology. 
Can't you give me a gencral idea what the test 
will cover?” 

The officer, relenting, informed me that the 
examination would include several questions 
on dredges, blasting and explosives, the use of 
a sextant and protractor, and would test the 
applicant's knowledge of geometry and arith- 
metic. After expressing my gratitude for the 
information I wandered out into the street, 
with my hopes somewhat shattered. As I 
sauntered aimlessly along the water-front leading 
from the Naval Station, I began to ponder over 
the various items to be included in the examina- 
tion. The more I reflected the lower my hopes 
descended. I didn't know a sextant from a 
milk-churn, a protractor was as strange a 
device to me as a doctor's forceps, and I knew 
no more about a stick of dynamite than a 
turtle does about music. 

In spite of this apparently insurmountable 
wall of ignorance, however, Richardson and I 
decided to take a chance at the examination, 
and I undertook to gather the necessary informa- 
tion. I borrowed a sextant from the skipper 
of a ship lying in the harbour, and practised 
with the instrument in the vacant lots of the 
city. Then I made several trips to Pearl 
Harbour and studied the different types of 
dredges at work in the channel, drawing diagrams 
and taking notes of each. I also obtained a 
book on explosives, and among other volumes 
came across a publication entitled “ Inspector’s 
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Handbook,” which contained most of the 
information we desired in concise form. 

While I was busy gathering data for the 


approaching examination, Richardson was earn- 
ing two dollars a day at a job he had picked up 
from the Honolulu ‘Telephone Company. His 
tedious dutics consisted of installing a switch- 
board in the company’s new building, and he 
spent ten long hours a day in the monotonous 
task of connecting an 
endless number of small 
metallic fibres. At the 
close of his second day 
on the job he asked his 
chief for a “ lay-oif.” 

“You have only 
worked two days, and 
now you ask for time 
off!) What do you want 
it for?” asked the fore- 
man. 

“Tam scheduled to 
take a Civil Service ex- 
amination to-morrow,” 
was Richardson's reply. 

“A Civil Service ex- 
amination ! Going to quit 
me, ch? Not if I know 
anything about it! 
You're fired. Come and 
get your money right now, 
telephone boss. 

“That suits me all right,” replied Richardson, 
in an indifferent tone. He received his four 
dollars and walked unconcernedly out of the 
place. 


” 


cried the enraged 


That evening Richardson, four 
dollars richer, spent several hours 
under my instruction, and I made 
an effort to prime him with the 
information I had collected for the examination. 
Promptly at nine o'clock the next morning we 
were both on hand at the Naval Station, equipped 
with a banana each for lunch, to take the six- 
hour test. There were seven other aspirants, 
representing seven types of the human species, 
from a shabbily-dressed stevedore to a foppishly- 
attired bank clerk, and all of us, I am convinced, 
had little or no knowledge of the nature of the 
test which was about to begin. 

Alter the examination had been in’ progress 
about an hour, Richardson and I were the only 
candidates left —-the other poor beggars had 
given up in despair. With our coats off, we 
answered the nine questions in the required 
time, and afterwards retired to the lawn, where 
we were asked to demonstrate our practical 
knowledge of a sextant. We were instructed to 


The 


Examination. 


Richardson and Fletcher on the way to Hawau as steerage passengers. 
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measure off four flags which were so arranged 
that they formed a circle, with the point on 
which we stood as a pivot. We were given ten 
minutes to perform this feat. Richardson 
handled the instrument like a veteran. I was 


unable to locate the final flag through the lens 
of the sextant on account of a multitude of 
flags flying from a man-of-war alongside a dock 
near by. 


After fumbling about in a vain effort 


to find the right red flag in the maze of the ship’s 
signals, and realizing that my ten minutes were 
fast fading away, I decided to take a rong shot 
and do a little guess-work. Accordingly, I took 
my vernier fate from the biggest flag I could 
see. It turned out to be a good guess, for I 
learned afterwards that my entire circle read 
three hundred and sixty degrees one second. 

The next day we were both notified that we 
had passed the examination— Richardson, the 
student, receiving eighty-six per cent. of marks, 
and my: ‘self, the instructor, eighty-five per cent. 
We were now eligible for appointments as sub- 
inspectors of dredging at the Pearl Harbour 
Naval Base, in the employ of the United States 
Navy Department, at three dollars sixty cents 
a day and board, and double pay for Sunday. 
This made an average of one hundred and ten 
dollars clear money a month. We were rising 
in the world! 

Passing the examination however, was only 
part of the procedure through which we had to go 
to obtain positions as sub-inspectors of dredging 
on the construction of the Pearl Harbour Naval 
Base. The next step was to get an appointment 
from Washington, which was not to be had 
until there was a vacancy at the harbour. The 
naval authoritics in Honolulu could give us no 
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idea when an opening would occur, so, while 
awaiting developments, we decided to visit 
some of the other islands. We wished to see 
Kilauea, the only active volcano in the Hawaiian 
archipelago, ‘This is situated on the island of 
Hawaii, about a hundred and twenty-five miles 
south of Honolulu. We also wished to sce 
Haleakala, the largest extinct crater in the world, 
on the island of Maui. 

We sailed on the s.s. Wilhelinina 
for Hawaii, accompanied by a 
fellow school-teacher by the name 
of Hammond. Richardson went 
as a member of the crew, while 
Hammond and I were steerage passengers at 
three dollars a head—as we supposed. No one 
came to collect our fares, so I reluctantly offere.| 
the money to the purser, who refused it; he 
knew we were poor men. We returned under 
similar good fortune, making a total of two 
hundred and fifty miles of travel, including 
meals, for nothing. Richardson's duties con- 
sisted of hauling hundred - and - fifty - pound 
sacks of sugar about, and he received little 
sympathy from his two travelling companions, 
who sat by and made fun of him. He 
proved to be a very poor workman, how- 
ever, for, after the ship was well under way, 
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he shirked his duties to such an extent that he 
enjoyed all the comforts and leisure of steerage 
travel. 

We landed at Hilo, on the island of Hawaii, 
early in the morning, and bought a third-class 
round-trip ticket for one dollar sixty cents to 
Glenwood, twenty-two miles distant. From 
Glenwood we walked the remaining nine miles 
to the Volcano House in two hours and fifteen 
minutes, rising two thousand feet and beat- 
ing the stage by twenty minutes. The road 
was a good onc, leading through — tropical 
forests. There are tree-ferns twenty feet in 
height; ohfa lehua, a tree belonging to the 
same family as the eucalyptus; Hawaiian 
mahogany, wild bananas, — papaia, — water- 
melons, palms, and wild) roses. On- arriving 
at the Voleano House we had something to 
eat and then set out across the lava beds on a 
three-mile trudge to Halemaumau—the active 
pit of the voleano—where we spent the night 
ina shack perched on its ed 

Kilauea is one of the “ seven 
The wonders” of America. It is 

Wonders of situated on the slopes of Mauna 

Kilauea. 9 Loa. a barren mountain rising to 
a height of thirteen thousand five 

‘The Volcano House, the tourist 


hundred feet. 


The crater of Kilauea at night, 
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hotel on the hillside, commands an_ excellent 
view of the crater with its desert of lava, the 
swirling smoke of the pit, and Mauna Loa 
rising majestically in the distance. 

Vesuvius is a large broken cone on the top of 
a mountain; Kilauea is an enormous cavity 
about seven miles in circumference and several 
hundred feet deep on the side of a mountain. 
‘The crater is a large lava bed that has cooled 
in peculiar and fantastic formations, and is 
about four miles in diameter. Across this 
dreary desert is a winding trail which leads from 
the Volcano House to the pit. Along this path 
are immense fissures in the lava, from which 
rise volumes of sulphur smoke oozing from the 
very bowels of the earth. As one approaches 
the pit the enormous column of smoke which 
Tises from it acts as an excellent sign-post, while 
at night it is a tower of light which spreads its 
rays for miles. 

Halemaumau, the pit where the molten lava 
rages, is about four hundred feet in diameter, 
and at the time of our visit the level of the 
liquid fire was about six hundred feet below the 
floor of the crater. There is a pit within a pit, 
the top of the inner forming a shelf within the 
outer; and it was on this ledge that Mark 
Twain had the thrilling experience of rescuing 
a companion who had fallen through the lava. 
His account of this adventure is given in 
“Roughing It,” and he relates in detail the 
difficulty with which he emerged from his 
perilous situation after wandering blindly about 
amidst the fumes of sulphur in search of a 
path to safety. To-day none but the foolhardy 
venture below, as it is very dangerous. Richard- 
son and I explored the whole region, and we 
sat for hours on the edge of the precipice and 
watched this lake of molten lava—splashing, 
surging, tossing. gurgling, flowing—ever restless 
and ever beautiful. 

The lava appears to flow in a continuous 
current, coming from one side and disappearing 
at another. As floating pieces of lava cool and 
crack, a series of red-hot fountains bursts 
through them, rising to a height of twenty or 
thirty feet. In the midst of this restless mass 
of fiery fluid is a large rock, lying as peacefully 
as a cow in a pasture. One would expect it to 
melt with the heat. 

An interesting story is told by the natives. 
Several years ago, when Kilauea was unusually 
active, there was great fear that the lava would 
flow down the mountain-side and bury the town 
of Hilo. The Hawaiians, in their frenzied 
frizht, appealed to the native Princess Ruth for 
help. She, accompanied by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Court, proceeded to the volcano. 
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Here, with great ceremony, this portly woman 
(it is said that she weighed three hundred pounds) 


stood on the edye of the pit and threw a live 
pig into the midst of the burning cauldron, 
whereupon the boiling lava immediately sub- 
sided, and the village of Hilo was saved. 

‘The regular tourist rate from Honolulu to 
Kilauea is nearly sixty dollars, which includes 
round-trip by boat, railroad fare from Hilo to 
Glenwood, stage charges to the Volcano House, 
and board and lodging while there. Admitting 
that we missed a considerable degree of comfort, 
nevertheless we saw all that the average tourist 
sees, at a cash outlay of only a little over two 
dollars each. 

Huddled in the steerage of the Mauna Kea— 
one of the small steamers of the Inter-Island 
Steam Navigation Company—with a score of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Hawaiians, we left 
Honolulu for McGregor's Landing on the island 
of Maui to see the extinct volcano Haleakala. 
The trip was a night's journey, and, as no 
sleeping accommodations are provided in the 
third-class of Hawaiian steamers, we bunked 
on the soft side of a coil of rope. 

The ship arrived at McGregor's Landing about 
five o’clock in the morning, and we went ashore 
fecling anything but rested after a most weari- 
some night. Here we made a bargain with a 
Chinese hack-driver to carry us to Kahului, 
eight miles across the island. After breakfast 
we boarded a little narrow-gauge train for Paia, 
a sugar-plantation village, a short distance up 
the coast on the slopes of Haleakala. We 
purchased a supply of provisions at the planta- 
tion store, and were soon started on the twenty- 
mile climb to the top of the mountain. Halea- 
kala is just over ten thousand feet in elevation, 
and the trail to the summit ascends on an 
average of five hundred feet to the mile. The 
trip up Haleakala proved to be far from a 
pleasure jaunt. 

The first part of our walk from Paia past the 
huge sugar factory lay through the great cane- 
fields of the Maui Agricultural Company, the 


second largest plantation in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The cane was being harvested, and 


the Japanese cutters were as busy as bees all 
about us. 

About ten o’clock we reached the four- 
thousand-foot level. ‘The cane-fields began to 
disappear and our path wound its way among 
banana-farms and taro-patches. We helped 
ourselves to mangoes, papaias, and guavas, and 
ate our lunch at a Chinese store. The real 
climb began after midday. We left fertile fields 
and were soon following the trail across the 
middle slopes of the mountain. ‘There were 
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few trees, and the sun shone down from a 
cloudless sky. 

As we ascended, the view began to widen 

out on every side. We could look back over 
the cane-fields to the Pacific and see the breakers 
rolling ashore. Above us towered the mountain, 
the summit now and again lost in a fleecy cloud. 
We almost forgot the hardships of the climb 
with such a picture before us. 
Although the ascent from Paia 
to the top can be made in a 
single day, we decided to break 
the journey about half-way, spend 
the night there, and start out refreshed for the 
last stretch. We stopped at Idlewilde and put 
up in the summer home of a Kahului friend. 
We made an early start. Idlewilde is eight 
miles by trail from the summit, and the ascent 
from this point is over five thousand fect — 
seven hundred to the mile. The first three or 
four miles were comparatively easy, for we 
were fresh, and the going was good. About 
the fifth mile the real work began. The trail 
became steeper and steeper until it seemed 
straight up, and we began to strike loose volcanic 
dirt and sand. We 
passed the timber 
line, and the 
stubby bushes with 
which the side of 
the mountain is 
covered afforded 
no protection from 
the sun. It was 
real mountain- 
climbing — just 
plain, unadulte- 
rated hard work. 
The high altitude 
made frequent 
stops necessary for 
breathing spells 
Our progress was 
slow ; the last three 
miles took over 
three hours. 

The view was 
magnificent. Forty 
miles of the  aui 
coast were spread 
out at our feet. To 
the south the 
island of Molakai 
loomed out of the 
sea. ‘Two or three 
steamers were making their way through the 
Maui-Molakai channel towards Honolulu. 

A mile from the top we collected a large 


A Stiff 
Climb. 


“The fireplace was choked, and the smoke went everywhere but up the 
chimney.” 


4st 


bunch of firewood for use during the night. 
The wood probably weighed a hundred pounds— 
fifty pounds each. In half an hour it had appa- 
rently increased to four hundred pounds. We 
began to lighten our packs, and finally reached the 
summit with five pounds each. The last half- 
mile took one hour. The air was rarefied, and 
we had to stop every few hundred feet for 
breath. The trail, besides being much steeper 
than heretofore—if such a thing were possible 
—was covered with sand, causing us to slip 
back a foot at nearly every step we took. 

Suddenly the view of the great crater burst 
upon us. It is a sight I shall never forget. 
We had reached the top of the trail and were 
walking along a low wall of rock towards the 
mountain house. We came to a break in the 
rock, and in an instant Haleakala appeared 
before us. 

Imagine a hole in the top of a mountain 
twenty-seven miles round and from two to’ 
three thousand feet deep, the sides abruptly 
sloping. Scattered over the level floor of this 
hole picture twenty extinct volcanic cones or 
craters, the smallest forty feet in height, the 
largest about a 
thousand. This, 
in brief, is Hale- 
akala. The sight 
is a grand one 
to-day, with all 
the craters extinct. 
What must it have 
been a thousand 
years ago, when, 
according to 
geologists, Hale- 
akala was active 
and the great 
crater one mass 
of flame and liquid 
rock ? 

We spent the 
night in the moun- 
tain rest - house, a 
small stone cabin 
provided for 
visitors to the sum- 
mit. We curled up 
in our blankets— 
but not to sleep. 
The fireplace was 
choked, and the 
smoke went every: 
where but up the 
We stood it as long as we could, 
we would rather 
We threv 


chimney. 
and then concluded tha‘ 
freeze than be smoked to death. 
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the fire out of doors and spent the rest of 
the night in a cold but smokeless cabin. A 
bucket of water in the room was frozen over 
with ice a half-inch thick. We didn't sleep 
a wink. 

In the morning we saw the greatest of all 
sunrises—a Haleakala sunrise. The great crater 
had filled with clouds during the night. In 
the grey morning light one could imagine that 
he was looking over an immense body of water. 
Clouds had settled around the mountain, so 
that the view of the ocean was shut off. We 
seemed to be standing on an island with clouds 
all about us. The first rays of the sun were 
caught up by the mass of mist in the crater. 
In an instant the great pit was turned into a 
sea of fire. In three minutes it was all over. 
As the sun rose the clouds began to take flight, 
like giant birds, and in a few minutes the crater 
was empty. 

It only took us a little over four hours to 
make the twenty miles back to Paia. We 
scarcely felt tired that evening, but the following 
morning I thought I was a hundred years old. 
The constant pounding of our heels on the hard 
trail affected the muscles in the backs of our 
legs, and for two or three days we could hardly 
walk. 

‘We returned to Honolulu by the Mauna Kea. 
All went well in the steerage, and we arrived in 
the morning. Instead of going to the wharf, 
however, the ship anchored at the quarantine 
station. We thought this was something un- 
usual, and one of us asked an officer the cause. 
Bubonic plague, one of the most feared of all 
diseases, had appeared on Maui—only two 
cases—and all the steerage passengers were to 
be landed in quarantine and inspected by the 
port doctor before being allowed to go 
ashore. 

As for us, we decided we were steerage by 
environment but not by heredity. Within two 
minutes we had business in the engine-room. 
We tarried there a brief! moment and then went 
on deck—the first-class deck. Everyone was 
in a rush, and our appearance was not even 
noticed. We knew several of the passengers 
and at once entered into conversation with 
them. 

Soon the ship's boats were lowered, and the 
first-class passengers—and two steerage—were 
landed at the wharf. In ten minutes we were 
on shore, two travel-stained, tired, lame, but 
cheerful-looking tramps. 

On our return to Honolulu there was still no 
word from the naval authorities as to appoint- 
ments at Pearl Harbour. We decided to stand 
by a few weeks longer in the hope that an 
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opening would soon occur. As our money was 
Tunning low it was necessary for us to obtain 
temporary jobs to ensure that we should get 
food each day and have a place to rest our 
heads at night. Richardson soon fell into the 
berth of sales-clerk in a photograph shop on the 
main street of Honolulu, selling Kodak supplies 
and fixtures at twelve dollars a week. I was 
not so fortunate, and scoured the town for 
days looking for something that offered a 
living wage. I applied to the City Health 
Department, hoping to get a position as mosquito 
inspector, ambling about town with a can of 
oil on my back, pouring the liquid on the various 
duck-ponds, which are prolific incubators for 
this tropical pest. I sought work as a checker 
of sugar as it is loaded on ships in the harbour. 
I made application to the three newspapers, in 
the hope of being taken on as a reporter, and I 
canvassed all the houses in the wholesale district. 
No one would have me. However, I knew one 
job I could get, but I kept away from it as long 
as there was any prospect of obtaining some- 
thing else. Finally, however, I had to take it. 
A reinforced concrete jail was under construc- 
tion on the water-front, and one afternoon, 
after several hours of searching in vain for 
work, I sauntered around to this structure. I 
found the Irish foreman, assumed a for- 
lorn appearance, and said, ‘I am hungry.” 
The good man immediately agreed to take 
me on as a labourer at one dollar fifty cents 


a day. 
I appeared the next morning 
I Become a attired in suitable raiment for the 
Builders’ work I was about to take up, 
Labourer. and was assigned to my post. 


The building had been in course 
of construction for several months, and had 
reached the point where the concrete had set 
and the forms were ready to be dismantled. 
Equipped with a “ pinch bar,” I worked on a 
scaffolding with a dozen native Hawaiians and 
a score of Portuguese, removing the forms from 
the walls and ceilings. After several days of 
this fascinating pastime I was placed at the end 
of a shovel, mixing concrete on the roof, and 
propelling a wheelbarrow laden with cement. 
Pushing two hundred pounds of concrete in a 
primitive wheelbarrow on the top of a Hawaiian 
jail under the glaring rays of the tropical sun is no 
joke. Huge blisters arose on my hands ; my back 
ached, my feet swelled, and every muscle in 
my body protested. To make things worse, I 
ran a rusty nail through the sole of my shoe 
into my foot. This was a big load of discomfort 
to carry for a meagre one dollar fifty cents a 
day. But I had to live. 
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“I found the Ihish foreman, assumed a forlorn appearance, and 
said, “1 am hungry.’ 


In the meantime a vacancy 

Richardson occurred at Pearl Harbour, and 

in Luck. Richardson received an appoint- 

ment. After swearing that he 
would support the Constitution of the United 
States, the laws of the territory of Hawaii, the 
Ten Commandments, and what not, he was duly 
authorized to exercise the duties of sub-inspector 
of dredging. Richardson's one per cent. better 
mark in the examination put him on the dredging 
job three weeks in advance of myself, and during 
this period he earned seventy-five dollars—a 
costly one per cent. for me. 

After several weeks as a hod-carrier, I also 
received my Pearl Harbour appointment, 
which had been cabled from Washington, 
and I at once abandoned the concrete 
business and joined Richardson in a life 
of comparative leisure as a Government 
inspector. 

The United States Government was 
spending several million dollars in de- 
veloping Pearl Harbour, a beautiful, land- 
locked bay on the island of Oahu, about 
ten miles from Honolulu. Under the super- 
vision of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment, a dry-dock was being constructed, 
and a naval station was to be built, 
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with shops, barracks, parade-grounds, marine 
hospital, and so on. In order to make this 
natural harbour accessible, the Government 
were having the channel dredged to a width of 
six hundred feet and a depth of thirty-five 
feet. The work was under contract to the 
Hawaiian Dredging Company, who employed at 
this time about six hundred men. The task 
was being performed by six dredgers, each of a 
different type. These machines were superin- 
tended by experienced men from America, but 
the general run of their crews was recruited 
from the riff-raff of the earth. 

They were set to work as deck-hands, launch- 
men, and all sorts of unskilled jobs, only to be 
replaced in a few days by a bunch equally as 
worthless and degraded. It was a common 
occurrence for the whole outfit on a dredge to 
quit at midnight and be replaced in a few hours 
by a crowd obtained from the low-down “ dives ” 
of Honolulu. They would arrive at the dredge 
howling drunk, some of them fighting mad, 
and before they were all landed from the launch 
it was an unusual thing if two or three had 
not fallen overboard and had to be fished out. 
However, beneath the uncouth externals of 
many of these men was a heart as big as a 
fortune. 

The headquarters for the camp were located 
in Watertown, a little settlement at the mouth 
of the harbour, whose inhabitants, numbering 
about five hundred souls, were made up of 


"Pushing two hundred pounds of concrete in, a wheelbarrow on the top of 


a Hawaiian jail. 
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“Had to be fished out.” 


Hawaiians, Japanese, Russians, Chinese, Portu- 
guese, and a score of Americans. ‘This small 
camp contained one store and fifty or more 
houses where the employés of the dry-dock, 
machinists, launch-hands, labourers, and native 
fishermen lived. 

According to its regular custom, the Govern- 
ment employed inspectors to see that the work 
was done properly. Call them what you will 
—spies, loafers, or parasites—each name 
characterizes some phase of the job. There 
were fifteen of them, and it would be hard to 
find a more interesting set of men grouped 
together in one spot. The several epithets by 
which they have just been designated are not 
due to any failing of theirs, but to the nature of 
the work, whose chief demands on the inspectors 
were to look intelligent, maintain the dignity 
of the Government, and draw their pay. Besides 
these qualifications, each inspector was supposed 
to have a thorough knowledge of the channel, 
its width and depth, to inspect the dredging, 
supervise the dumping of the dredged material, 
and submit a daily report to the head inspector. 

This was the organization with which Richard- 
son and I had decided to cast in our lot for 
several months. With our wages averaging 
one hundred and ten dollars a month, we figured 
that in a short time we should have a fair 
amount of money laid aside which would 
enable us to go on to the Orient and bring us 
safely to another point where we could search 
for work. 


When off duty the inspectors lived at 
Watertown in quarters provided for them 
by the Hawaiian Dredging Company, and 
ate their meals at a restaurant con- 
ducted by Chinese. While on duty they 
slept and ate on the dredges, which were 
located from one-half to two miles from 
shore, in the channel. On each dredge 
a room was set aside for inspectors’ 
quarters. ‘These compartments, on most 
of the dredges, were furnished with two 
iron bunks for beds, several dynamite 
boxes for chairs, and a greasy pack of 
cards for amusement. 

The inspectors’ hours were 
so arranged that every 
second day we had thirty- 
two hours off, and these 
we devoted to various forms of recreation. 
In addition to renovating an old sailing- 
boat which we resurrected from the mud- 
flats of the harbour of Honolulu, we 
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A new job—Mr. Fletcher at the, wheel of the dredge “South 
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“He proceeded to tie a rope round the body of the fish to enable us to hoist him aboard.” 


went swimming cff the pontoon lines of the 
dredges, hunted on the Government reserve, or 
attended native /uaus on the beach. ‘The most 
interesting diversion was shark-fishing. We 
always had a line out from each dredge in quest 
of both the hammer-head and man-eating 
sharks. On one occasion one of the crew, 
observing that a line 
was being jerked, 
uttered a cry of 
“Shark!” and in a 
moment we were all on 
deck, pulling in the 
rope to land our catch. 
On the end of the line 
was a ten-foot man- 
eating shark, and as we 
got the monster along- 
side the dredge one of 
the Hawaiians, an 
expert swimmer, dived 
off the deck and _pro- 
ceeded to tie a rope 
round the hody of the 
fish to enable us to 
hoist him aboard. The 
shark struggled and 
whipped about with his 
tail to such an extent 
that the native was 
unable to manipulate 
the rope with one hand, 
his other being em- 
ployed in an effort to 
restrain the movements 
of the big creature. 
After several vain 
attempts to tie on the 
rope the Hawaiian held 
the tail of the shark 
between his teeth, and 


The two job-seekers as labourers at a dollar and a half a day. 


thus, with the use of both hands, placed 
the line round the shark's belly and he was 
raised on deck. In the course of a few hours 
the captain of the dredge was the proud 
possessor of a novel walking-stick made from 
the circular bones of the shark’s spinal column. 

After a couple of months as inspectors, 
Richardson and I had 
a few dollars in our 
pockets, and feeling 
rather reckless one day 
decided to purchase 
some sugar stock in the 
hope of “making a 
stake,” and thus being 
enabled to continue the 
trip in comparative 
luxury. We each 
bought ten shares of the 
Oahu Sugar Company's 
stock at thirty dollars 
a share. In order to do 
this we had to borrow 
one hundred and fifty 
dollars each from a 
Honolulu bank. While 
we were building castles 
in the air concerning 
the big pile we were 
going to make, a slump 
in the market occurred, 
and our shares dropped 
six points. With the 
drop of our stocks came 
a drop in our hopes, 
and we could picture 
our earnings of the past 
months vanishing as we 
stood helplessly by. We 
concluded that if there 
was no other way out 
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Dredging the chansel of Pearl Harbour—The two companions were engaged on this un-ertaking as Government inspectors. 


of our financial difficulties we could at least 
stay on the job and earn what we had lost. 
In addition to our losses on high finance, I had 
—either out of the goodness of my heart or 
because I was an “easy mark’’—lent over 
two hundred dollars to acquaintances who had 
put up tales of hard luck. With our finances 
in this state our trip for the present began to 
look somewhat dubious. However, everything 
turned out all right, and we climbed out of our 
financial tangle with profit. During the last 
week of our stay in Hawaii our sugar stocks 
gradually rose to two points higher than the 
figure at which we purchased them, and I 
collected every cent of my loans. 

We had now been at Pearl 


Seeking Harbour several months, and 
Pastures were anxious to be moving, so we 
New. started a vigorous campaign to 


get away. Honolulu is simply a 
port of call, and crews are not made up there, 
and for this reason it is a poor place in which 
to be stranded, for it is next to impossible to 
sign on as a sailor on any ship. When off duty 
at Pearl Harbour we went to Honolulu and 
canvassed all the likely-looking vessels for 
passage to either Australia or the Orient. The 
reception we received at the hands of the captains 
and stewards varied from the painfully courteous 
to the curt and brutal. The skipper of a 
United States Army transport took us into his 
cabin, told us stories, gave us a drink, but, true 
to his duty, refused to give us a lift across the 
Pacific. The chief steward of a Pacific Mail 
liner, whom we unfortunately caught ten minutes 
before the boat sailed—a busy time for a com- 
missariat chief—disposed of us in short order. 
Seeing a man who filled the description given us, 
I hailed him as he was hurriedly ascending the 
gangway and asked him :— 

“Are you the chief steward ? ” 


“Yep; what do you want?” 

“ May I have a minute of your time? ” 

“No, sir; only half a minute.” 

“What are the chances for two of us to get 
a job?” 

“None; I have had enough of fellows like 
you. Get off the gangway before I have you 
kicked off,” and he beckoned to several deck- 
hands to enforce his threat: There was nothing 
else to do, so the two of us withdrew amid the 
laughter of the people on the pier who witnessed 
the dialogue. We retired to the opposite side 
of the wharf, where we sat down, smoked a 
cigarette, and talked the matter over. We felt 
considerably subdued. 

We were novices at the game of procuring 
maritime jobs, and the old sea-dogs with whom 
we had to deal knew it, but we concluded that 
the only way to get experience was to per- 
severe. We had started the trip as tramps, 
and now for the first time we realized that 
we actually were tramps; but we always 
clung to the idea that we were of the refined 
variety. 

Our next attempt towards obtaining passage 
was on a British tramp coal steamer plying 
between Honolulu and Australia. I was 
especially eager to go to Sydney because a friend 
of mine, touring the Southern Continent, had 
procured a job for me with a draying company 
in that city. The British tramp was to be 
painted on her return to Australia, and as men 
were needed Richardson and I were signed on, 
and our duties outlined. They consisted of 
knocking off the old paint on the side of the 
ship for twenty-one days. The skipper informed 
us that the boat was to get under way the 
following afternoon, and that we ought to report 
for duty in the morning. We were on hand 
the next day, but only to be disappointed, for 
there was no ship to be found. We learned 
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that it had received orders to sail at once for 
Seattle, and had left at midnight. 

We were now left in the lurch. We had 
tendered our resignations to the Secretary of 
the Navy, and had severed our connections 
with the Pearl Harbour operations. ‘There was 
no vessel going East upon which there was the 
remotest chance of getting a job. Although 
we felt rather opulent after several months’ 
work as inspectors, we were reluctant to look 
up the rates to Yokohama on the regular liners, 
but finally decided to do so. We found that 
on the following day the Asia, an intermediate 
steamer of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
was due from San Francisco en route to Japan, 
and that the fare was seventy-five dollars. 
This was a huge sum to part with at one blow, 
but when compared with the regular first- class 
fare of one hundred 
and fifty dollars on the 
larger boats it looked 
like a saving. We also 
figured out that by 
the time we had spent 


several months 
floundering around 
Australia, in spite of 


the money saved in 
getting there, we 
should arrive in Manila 
several hundred dollars 
out. Accordingly, we 
decided to go by the 
Asia to Yokohama. 

We had spent a 
number of weeks in 
getting our baggage 
together and had re 
duced it to a scientific 
minimum. We agreed 
only to take a suit- 
case and a small hand- 
bag each. In addition 
to these, Richardson 
was to bring his 
camera. 


Good-bye 
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We closed up our affairs in 

En Route Honolulu, put our money into 

for Japan. travellers’ cheques, ate a few 

farewell meals, drank a few final 
toasts, and were in readiness to depart. The 
Asia was scheduled to leave at five in the after- 
noon. 

I was on the pier a few minutes before 
the appointed time, but there was no sign of 
Richardson. Five minutes to five—and Richard- 
son had not arrived. Four, three, two, and 
one minute to five—and still Richardson was 
nowhere to be found. Five o'clock came, but 
no Richardson. The lines of the ship were 
being loosened from the pier. I was on board, 
after having made arrangements with some 
navy men to bring Richardson out to the Asta 
in a launch while she was turning in the stream, 
or, if he came too 
late, to tell him to 
meet me in Yoko- 
hama. At two minutes 
after five o’clock—just 
as the ship was get- 
ting under way — the 
missing man came 
running down the 
wharf armed with a 
suit-case, a small 
leather bag, a camera, 
a rain-coat, and half- 
a-dozen small bundles. 
The gang-plank was 
lowered and he came 
aboard, while a hand- 
ful of friends placed 
several Hawaiian leis 
(flower-wreaths) about 
our necks. 

The band played a 
farewell, the ship got 
under way, and we 
began the second stage 
of our trip—with seven 
hundred dollars each 
in our pockets. 


— Fletcher and Richardson decorated” with 
Se” Hell wreaths) before leaving for Japan. 


(To be continued.) 


Down the Amazon from 
Source to Mouth. 


By J. CAMPBELL BESLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The story of a record journey, literally bristling with adventure and incident. 


Having succeeded 


in discovering the actual source of the mighty Amazon, high up on the watershed of the 
Andes in Peru, the Author’s expedition set out to follow the river down to the Atlantic, traversing 
on their way much unknown country, inhabited by hostile Indians, dangerous wild beasts, and 


venomous snakes. 


Time and again they had to fight for their lives, both against savages and 


the forces of Nature, and the fact that they won through in the end, though their numbers were 
sadly depleted, speaks volumes for their pluck and endurance, 


UR two big cross-country treks now 
being completed, we turned our 
thoughts to the final stage of 
our journey—down the “ Flowing 
Roads,” the mighty Amazon and 


its tributary, the Huallaga—to Yuramuagus 
and Iquitos. 

For this purpose experienced bogadores who 
were acquainted with the stream were most 


necessary for the navigation of the raft. The 
large river, I knew from report, was full of 
treacherous whirlpools and rapids, and at one 
spot lower down, the Cyamba falls, was totally 
impassable in any craft. 

Uchiza, an Indian village of some importance, 
according to the local Peruvian charts, was the 
nearest place where it seemed possible to obtain 


vself, with four Indians, travelling light, set 


out early next morning. The jungle in this part 
being considerably less dense, and the going good, 
we arrived at the settlement late in the afternoon. 

Just before entering the village we encoun- 
tered a large drove of peccaries, or Chanca del 
Monte, as they are known locally. ‘These wild 
pigs are common to the whole of the Upper Ama- 
zon territory, and provide good sport as well as 
good eating. The dogs, scenting the animals, 
dashed off the trail, and in a few moments the 
grunts and squeals of the pigs and the barking 
of the hounds told us they had engaged in combat. 
Hurrying forward we came to a grassy place, 
slightly raised, on which a battleroyal was in 
progress. ‘The dogs had the pecearics rounded 
up, and were attacking them on all sides. One 


after the other the boars—with the instinct 
of all wild males to protect their mates—charged 
the dogs, which would retreat until they could 
cut the aggressor off and then pounce on him. 
Other boars would come to the rescue, and, 
grunting viciously, drive off the hounds, after 
which the pigs would execute a masterly retreat 
to the herd. 

When tired of watching the amusing battle 
from a safe distance, for these hogs are rendered 
dangerous by their aggressiveness and numbers, 
we shot a couple of young ones and then called 
the dogs off, the pigs rapidly scampering away 
into the underbrush. Two of the hounds suffered 
severe wounds during the battle. : 

Uchiza we found to be not nearly as important 
as the Peruvian topographers had made it, but 
as by this time we had become thoroughly 
accustomed to the vagaries of these official 
chroniclers we were not disappointed. The vil- 
lage turned out en masse to welcome us, and the 
Alcalde, carrying his huge staff of office, formally 
made us aware that the settlement and its 
precincts and all they contained were at our dis- 

posal. His wand of office—common 


The throughout Peru, and of which the 
Alcalde’s holders are inordinately proud— 
Staff. was the finest specimen I had ever 


seen. It was made of extremely 

hard red wood, locally known as “ Itahuba,” 
which in the native tongue means “ incorrup- 
tible ”—a rather incongruous name for the wood 
of an official's badge of office in that country, 
where “ graft” prevails to an extraordinary 
extent. ° 
The staff itself was a beautiful piece of 
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workmanship, six feet in length, blood-red, and 
polished until it shone like a ruby. It was hand- 
somely carved, a serpent, burnt into the wood, 
winding its way round and round in a graceful 
curve from the bottom upwards until the head 
reached the top. ‘The jaws of the snake were 
stretched wide open, and held an iron ring which 
pierced the two lips of a suspended Indian image. 
This is said to be emblematical of one of the tor- 
tures meted out to Indians who come under the 
jurisdiction of the wise Alcalde for sentence. 

The administration of the law in these parts 
is a very summary proceeding, for seldom it is 
that a prisoner is brought to the tribunal unless 
his guilt is fully assured and easily proven. 
Most internal strife is settled individually. Ad- 
venturous spirits from the adjoining tribes, 
seeking pillage, revenge, or a chance to secure 
a wife, are the usual victims of the all-powerful 
Alcalde. 

Although the Alcalde had invested us on our 
arrival with a proprietary right to all the village 
contained, his face took on a lugubrious expres- 
sion when I made him acquainted with our few 
wants. Foodstuffs of any description, he inti- 
mated, were entirely out of the question; and 
as for bogadores who knew the big river — well, 
there were such, but they would need great 
inducements to make them go. However, he 
invited us to stay the night while he made 
inquiries, and regaled us with a supper comprised 
of highly- flavoured herb soup, boiled green 
bananas, and yuca. 

Prior to leaving civilization I had made careful 
inquiries as to the best means of barter in the 
jungle latitudes, and was surprised to learn that, 
unlike the Kafirs ot Africa, the South Sea 
Islanders, and other savage tribes with which I 
had at times come in contact, these people dis- 
dained such things as copper and silver wires, 
beads, etc., but were partial to a ‘‘ manta” 
trade cloth, and favoured it in dark coffee-brown 
and violet colours. Money, once off the beaten 
path, was also useless, as were trinkets and even 
cloths of unfamiliar colours. 

Fortunately, we possessed a good supply of 
articles which caught the natives’ fancy, and after 
a lengthy bargaining the Alcalde promised to 
supply two men who were expert bogadores and 
well acquainted with the river and its treacherous 
waters. 

Holbrook, our camera man, was accordingly 
instructed to remain behind and bring the two 
men, who were not then in the village, to our 
camp on the following day. 

After discharging our obligations to the 
Alcalde, Coates and I, after a good night’s rest, 
made our way back to the raft, but it was not 
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until three days later that Holbrook and the 
Indians put in an appearance. When he did 
he told us he had had a most interesting time 
in the native village, relating his experiences as 
follows :— 


After the Captain and Coates left, I was shown 
toa small empty hut, one of the fifteen or twenty 
comprising the village, all of which were arranged 
to front on a common square. My new residence 
was a sinall bamboo structure, with a door at 
each end. A division running part of the way 
across the centre gave a semblance of two rooms, 
and a bamboo pailet, raised two feet from the 
ground, stood in the corner formed by the 
partition and wall. Having deposited my belong- 
ings on the pallet, I followed the Alcalde out 
into the square and spoke in Spanish to an 
Indian who was lounging about. It was under- 
stood that I was to sup at the Alcalde’s, so 
towards evening I walked over to his cabin, and 
was given a place at his table, which in reality 
was a rough bench. 

I was not long in meeting a bright young 
Indian who understood a little Spanish, and 
we struck up a lively conversation about the 
outside world. He was much interested in my 
photographic equipment, and also the firearms, 
and showed ready understanding when I ex- 
plained to him how they worked. 

] finally informed him confidentially that I had 
not got quite accustomed to the green bananas 
or the rank herk soup with which each meal 
was begun and finished at the hospitable 
Alcalde s, and that I was really hungry for some 
sweet, ripe bananas. He promptly asked me 
to eat at his hut, where he and his old mother 
lived, for the balance of my stay. Not only did 
we have large ripe bananas fried, which were 
truly delicious, but also a big cup of pure orange 
juice, fresh fish, baked yuca, and a sort of herb 
tea, like peppermint, sweetened with chancaca. 

The Indian was inordinately proud of his 
ability to converse with me, and brought many 
of his friends to hear him ask me questions and 
then translate the answers to them. They all 
appeared to be in the best of humour, laughing 
and talking among themselves, with evident 
amusement at some of my statements. When 
I told them of buildings many storeys high, of 
huge cannons that could shoot half-ton pro- 
jectiles for twenty miles, of submarines, air-ships, 
X-rays, wireless telegraphy, and phonographs, 
they probably regarded my statements as 
ingenious fairy tales, but none the less enter- 
taining ; but when an old Indian, who had been 
listening rather dubiously, suddenly put in a 
question as to what such high buildings were 
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“He held nothing in his bands, and to my repeated questions as to what he wanted and why he was there he made no reply.” 
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good for, and how people ever reached the top 
of them, it showed that a train of thought 
had been started. 

My description of lifts—silent-running little 

cars shooting up and down through long tubes, 
and lifted on steel cables by the wonderful 
power of electricity—was not altogether satis- 
factory, I am afraid. 
During the first night I spent in 
the little hut a rather odd incident 
occurred. J always carried a couple 
of sleigh bells and a ball of strong 
dark-blue twine in my kit, and this night I 
stretched my string from one end of the pallet to 
a bamboo upright in the wall near my bed, 
leaving a clear passage-way through the hut 
from one door to the other, but fencing in the 
little space in which I was sleeping. At first 
I spread my blankets over the bamboo pallet, 
but the insects there almost devoured me alive. 
I could not sleep at all, and finally, in desperation, 
I shook the blankets viciously and then spread 
them on the bare ground in the opposite corner 
of the hut. Here, having adjusted the sleigh 
bells on the string near my head, I was soon 
asleep. I do not know how long I slept, but 
suddenly a jingle from my little watch-dogs 
brought me quickly to my senses. Through 
partially-closed lids I looked in every direction 
as far as I could see without turning my head. 
Both doors were wide open, and I could see the 
bright stars shining through the rear one, so that 
everything in the hut was illuminated sufficiently 
to discern objects with accuracy. Nothing 
amiss came within my range of vision, so it 
was certain the disturbing element was near my 
head. My Colt lay ready at my side, a few inches 
from my hand, and having made sure of its 
exact location, I leaped to my knees, grabbing 
the gun and whirling round to face the head of 
my bed. ‘There, motionless against the wall, 
between the door and my blankets, stood an 
Indian. He held nothing in his hands, and to my 
repeated questions as to what he wanted and 
why he was there he made no reply, probably 
not understanding me. When I gave him a pat 
with the big Colt, however, and pvinted to the 
door, he slipped away into the night without 
a sound. After returning to my blankets I lay 
awake for some time thinking over the occurrence, 
and finally came to the conclusion that the 
intruder had been there either through ignorance 
or curiosity, and meant no harm. I again went 
to sleep, and the sun was shining brightly in at 
the back door of the hut when I awoke. I did 
not mention the night episode to anyone in the 
village, neither was I disturbed by any nocturnal 
visitors of the human species thereafter. 


A Night 
Alarm. 
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About an hour before sundown that day the 

Alcalde arrived with two other Indians, bringing 
two unkempt-looking individuals with their 
hands tied behind their backs, and roped together 
by a stout rope three or four feet long. 
It was explained to me that these 
Indians had been selected by the 
Alcalde to act as our bogadores and 
guides, and he had so informed 
them the previous evening. They had run away 
from their homes during the night to avoid 
the service, and the Alcalde had been out search- 
ing for them all day, and had finally located 
them. The Alcalde, as soon as he arrived, gave 
some orders, and the poor frightened natives 
were taken one at a time, tied to a post in the 
square, and given twenty lashes with a tapir-hide 
whip. They were then taken to a dark little mud 
hut and their feet put in stocks some three feet 
from the ground, where they were left lying 
on their backs until morning. 

I was greatly shocked at such a method being 
used to obtain our men, and told the Alcalde 
in no uncertain language what | thought of it. 
He informed me that all the men were very much 
afraid of the rapids, whirlpools, and falls down 
the river, and were also very timorous about 
entering the country of the lower tribes. They 
were a lazy lot, mostly, he added, and did not 
want to work, and it was absolutely necessary 
to use such means to get any results whatever. 
I tried to make it clear that Captain Besley did 
not want any such worthless creatures, that he 
expected good, reliable, intelligent men, who knew 
the river and how to handle a raft. However, 
nothing further could be done that night, and 
finally I retired to my hut to consider the 
situation. It was just as well that I felt no 
special desire for sleep, for some kind of a fiesta 
was on among the Indians, and the tomtoms 
were going continuously, accompanied by the 
weird little tunes of cane flutes and the yells and 
stamping of the drunken revellers. 

It was past midnight when I finally dozed off 
in spite of the racket, but not for long, as I 
was awakened by a sharp pain that shot up 
through my middle toe like a knife-thrust. 
Grabbing the injured member, I felt a warm 
stream of blood pouring out. What it could 
have been that had bitten me I could not guess, 
but hearing the noise of the festa still going on, 
I hobbled across to the hut where the dance was 
in progress, and held up my toe to know what was 
the matter. A great laugh went from the 
natives, and a general cry of “ Murcielagos,” 
which I knew was Quichua for “ vampire bat.” 
I was certainly relieved to know that it was 
nothing poisonous. 


Unwilling 
Helpers 
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The natives had apparently taken quite a 
liking to me and were anxious to make me remain, 
bringing calabash cups of chacta for me to drink, 
and making room for me to sit down beside the 
little dip-light. I thanked them and, motioning 
that I wanted to tie up my toe, went back to my 
hut. After applying a little antiseptic and bind- 
ing up the wound, I once more lay down, won- 
dering what would happen next in this far-away 
little village, buried in the depths of the great 
jungle. 

Next day word came from the Alcalde that a 
couple of expert river Indians were coming in 
on the following day; if I would wait over, he 
was sure they were just the men we wanted. I 
was, of course, getting anxious as to what the 
Captain might be thinking, but there was no 
sense in returning without the men, so I told him 
if I could absolutely depend on his promise I 
would gladly wait. That day I spent in making 
the rounds of the Indian huts with my friends, 
getting quite intimately acquainted with the 
people. The following morning, much to my 
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relief, the two Indians arrived, and, being ready 
to start, we made a quick trip over to the 
Huallaga. 


During the time spent in waiting 


Preparing for Holbrook, we thoroughly over- 
for the hauled the raft and made ready for 
Voyage. the turbulent passage we expected 

on our way down to the main 
Amazon. Obtaining four large balsa logs, we 


lashed them to either side of the raft as out- 
riggers, which minimized the possibility of over- 
turning or being swallowed up in the immense 
whirlpools, one of which had a vortex fifteen feet 
wide and about twenty feet deep. The liana 
ropes and thongs which held the cross-pieces 
together were all carefully overhauled and 
strengthened in readiness for our great adventure. 

The bogadores supplied by the Alcalde soon 
proved they knew their business. They, in 
turn, closely inspected the raft and at last 
expressed their willingness to start. All movable 
articles and our provisions, wrapped in bags made 
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Of canvas coated with crude rubber, were lashed 
firmly to the supports, and with a last look 
towards the spot where our poor comrade lay 
at rest we pushed off. 

The two new bogadores took their places on the 
front of the raft, one on either side. They had 
fashioned rough paddles out of some suitable 
wood, and with these they steered as well as the 
current, which was exceedingly strong, would 
permit. Four of our other Indians sat at the 
stern, their legs, like those of the pilots, hanging 
knee-deep in the rushing water. 

Once out on the broad expanse of the Huallaga, 
with the raft drifting downstream at a good rate, 
the feeling was one of exhilaration. On each 
side of the river the banks, covered with dense 
jungle growth, presented a pleasing aspect, while 
the motion of the raft as it was borne swiftly 
along was novel and pleasant. The afternoon 
sun beat down on us with considerable force, 
but our palm-thatched shelter protected us from 
its worst effects, and the air-current, caused by 
the passage of the raft, fanned our faces with a 
breeze that was most enjoyable. ‘The two fore- 
most Indians, with their bare legs swirling 
in the water, chewed coca leaves incessantly, 
jabbering away in a dialect I could not 
understand as they wielded their broad-bladed 
paddles. 


We had been travelling for about five hours, 
and the sun had disappeared behind the big 
jungle curtain some time, when I observed the 
bogadores making frantic efforts to bring the 
raft into the shore on the left. What their ob- 
jective point was we could not surmise until, on 
rounding a broad turn, we saw a little clump of 


“banana trees that proclaimed the existence of 


a small Indian village. Quickly the raft sped 
towards the bank, close to where the water 
eddied, and one of the bogadores, making fast a 
line to one of the raft-poles, leapt ashore. As 
we brought up his companion also effected a 
landing. 

When asked why they made a 


A Little landing the Indians replied that 
Misunder- this was the spot where we should 
standing. camp for the night. This sum- 


mary disposal of my authority left 
me for the moment speechless, but when I had 
recovered my conversational powers I intimated 
that I preferred to choose our camping-place 
myself—and it was not there. The bogadore 
to whom I addressed my remarks merely shrugged 
his shoulders. The spot was a good one, he 
said, and they did not propose going any farther. 
I ordered them back to the raft, but they turned 
towards the steep bank as if to close the discus- 
sion by leaving us, for they knew quite well 
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that without their assistance we should be, if not 
exactly helpless, at least in a very unenviable 
position. 

Seizing the one nearest the raft, I literally 
threw him aboard, and the other, thinking dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, dodged round 
me and jumped on to the after platform, 
whence he made his way to his seat and squatted 
down as if nothing had happened. I then cast 
loose the line which they had made fast, and, 
pushing off, we were soon again in mid-stream. 
As we passed the clump of banana palms 
we plainly saw a number of Indians gathered 
among the trees watching us. Their inten- 
tions may have been of the best, but I con- 
sidered that it had been pre-arranged that we 
should be compelled to camp there, and it 
was best to minimize any risk by baulking the 
scheme. 

About an hour later I saw ahead a long stretch 
of beach covered with small rounded stones, and, 
making an easy landing, we hauled the raft up 
and camped for the night. The beach was 
littered with dry driftwood and there was a 
pool of clear water, which was very welcome, 
as the river was heavily charged with red 
mud. Our stock of provisions was small in 
both variety and quantity, so our meagre meal 
of yuca, rice, and bacon was soon prepared 
and eaten. 

Every inch of open space on the shore was 
covered with stones, waterworn and oval in 
shape, and ranging from twelve inches to 
eighteen inches in length. Our beds, spread on 
these boulders, were not the acme of comfort, 
but, tired out with the exertions of the earlier 
part of the day, we all slept well and soundly 
between our watches. 

My duty in this respect awoke me at 4 a.m., 
and shortly after dawn broke I shouldered my 
carbine and started to investigate the shoulder 
of land on which we had camped. I had not 
gone far when I noticed fresh tapir tracks on a 
mud-bank. Determined to secure a = much- 
needed supply of fresh meat if possible, I re- 
turned to camp, and taking Lobo, my favourite 
hunting Indian, and two of the hounds, started 
to follow the tracks. The spoor was fresh, and 
I judged that it had been made on the previous 
evening when the animal had come for water 
at sunset. ‘The tracks led us down river some 
way and then turned into the jungle. The light 
was now sufficiently strong enough to follow 
the trail through the bamboo, and when, about 
a mile away from camp, the tracks turned again 
towards the river I had reason to hope that the 
amphbiots animal made this section of the 
stream its headquarters. 
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As the dogs—which had followed 
the spoor with their noses close 
to the yround—showed signs of 
impatience, I judged the tapir was 
not far away, so secured the hounds on a leash 
to prevent them prematurely attacking our 
quarry. Suddenly I heard a loud snort, similar 
to that made by a hippo when it is swimming a 
river, and cautiously parting the bamboo I saw 
a disturbance in the water some few hundreds 
of yards away and knew we had located the 
animal. 

‘Tearing my neckerchief in two, I muzzled the 
dogs and waited for the tapir to approach. For 
some time he sported in the water, playing about 
like a giant porpoise, and then, with another loud 
snort, he began to swim towards the bank on 
which we stood. His long snout and ears were 
well above the water-line, but the danger of 
wounding and losing him in the river restrained 
me from firing. Reaching the mud-bank, which 
fringed the jungle, he stood for a moment and 
then commenced floundering up the bank 
with slow, ungainly movements. He was broad- 
side on and about two hundred feet away, but 
even from the shelter where I crouched I could 
appreciate what a huge storehouse of meat 
he was. 

Making certain that my magazine was full, I 
awaited a favourable opportunity and, obtain- 
ing a good shoulder shot, fired. The big beast 
rolled over and then regained his feet, but by 
this time I was close up and pumped two more 
bullets into his side, one of which must have 
reached his heart, for he fell back into the water 
dead. Fortunately, there was no current in the 
eddy, and after half an hour's hard work Lobo 
and I managed to drag him up the bank and into 
the jungle, where we dressed the carcass with 
our machetes. It proved to be a fine, large 
male weighing fully four hundred pounds and in 
splendid condition. 

Packing a goodly portion.on our backs we 
returned to camp, after cutting up the balance 
and stowing it safely away in the trees. The 
fire was already blazing on our arrival, which was 
hailed with joy when we unloaded our spoil. 
‘Tapir ste carefully cooked, are enjoyable at 
any time, but owing to our enforced abstinence 
from fresh meat for so long they were now 
doubly delicious, and were enjoyed by the whole 
of our small community—whites, Indians, and 
dogs alike. 

Breakfast over, we ran the raft down to 
where I had made the kill, and, cutting the 
huge carcass in strips, we salted it down as 
“ biltong.” From the hide we cut a lot of stout 
thongs, and one had but to feel them to realize 
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the terrible punishment inflicted by the tapir- 
hide whips of the Amazon slave-drivers. 

For the next two days we drifted down the 
muddy Huallaga with the current without special 
incident. At times the river ran at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, and again, where it broad- 
ened out, the current became sluggish and the 
raft scarcely made perceptible headway. Shel- 
tered by our palm-thatched roof we idled the 
time away, the monotony being: varied only 
when the rapids were met with. 

Towards noon on the third day of travel the 
bogadores insisted on keeping well into the left 
bank, from which the foliage hung down to the 
water's edge. They explained, as a reason for 
their caution, that we were approaching the great 
Cyamba falls, and that care’must be taken to 
avoid being suddenly swept into the raging mass 
of waters. ; 

Early the same afternoon we entered a small 
creek with no perceptible current, and the 
Indians, leaping into the water and wading up to 
their armpits, pulled and pushed us up this 
waterway, finally making the raft fast to the 
bank. ‘The head bogadore then informed me that 
it would be necessary to make a portage of 
fifteen miles through the jungle to escape the 
falls. Our provisions and impedimenta were 
packed by the Indians, and the raft, set adrift, 
would yo over the falls. What could be saved 
of it would afterwards be pieced together 
again. 

From where we entered the creek or back- 
water there was not the slightest indication of 
the falls, either by sound or sight. A huge, 
rocky, conglomerate bluff, a quarter of a mile 
below, rose up directly in the line of the channel 
and the river made an abrupt turn to the right. 
As far as we could see the water was perfectly 
placid, and one could easily imagine voyagers, 
deprecating the use of Indian guides, rounding 
that peaceful bend in seeming security, only to 
be hurled to their death over the brink of the 
unexpected falls. 

Unloading the raft, we pitched the tents high 
up on the bank and in them stored the greater 
part of our provisions, Dunne being placed in 
charge. Preceded by the heavily-laden Indians, 
the remainder of our party then commenced 
our jungle march. ‘The trail was exceptionally 
rough and difficult, leading for the most part over 
dry water-courses and rocky creek-beds, while 
at times a steep climb would again place us in 
the jungle. When we were not sheltered by 
the large trees that fringed the river-bank the 
afternoon sun beat down on us with tremendous 
force. It took us seven hours of hard travelling 


to make the dctour, and by the time we had 
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completed it we were bathed in perspiration 
and greatly fatigued. 

On a high bluff overhanging the river we came 
upon a small Indian shack, and the bogadores 
told us that a village existed a mile farther inland, 
where we could obtain porters to transport our 
goods. The hut was deserted except for two 
mangy curs, .so we decided to push on to the 
settlement. We arrived there after an hour's 
hard going, and found it the most poverty- 
stricken, disease-ridden community we had as 
yet encountered. ‘There did not seem to be a 
single able-bodied man in the place. To one 
emaciated youth, ravaged by fever and dysentery, 
I offered quinine and other medicine from my 
pocket-case, but he refused them, ing his 
mother was away in the montana searching for 
herbs to cure his weakness, while the medicine- 
man of the tribe would esuccessfully drive out 
the evil spirit which was consuming his body. 

That night we witnessed the devil- 


Driving Out exorcising process, and a weird 
the Spirits. ceremony it proved to be. The 


chief medicine - man with some 
twenty attendants, all highly decorated with 
ochre and grease, and adorned with large ear 
and nose rings, formed a circle around the sick 
man and commenced a monotonous chant. The 
chief then clipped some hair from the patient's 
head and mixcd it with blood extracted expertly 
enough from between his toes. The hair and 
blood was then placed in an earthenware 
vessel and some herbs added from a small 
bamboo, rubber-coated bottle worn by the high 
priest. 

The gruesome concoction was next placed in 
the opening of a clay oven, and when it began to 
boil more finely cut herbs were added, producing 
a most dreadful smell. The remedy being pre- 
pared, the young man was carried out of his hut 
and placed in front of the fire, when one of the 
attendants, after cooling the mixture, vigorously 
rubbed it on the patient’s stomach and head. 
This portion of the ceremony completed, the 
medicine-man and his attendants withdrew for 
refreshments. Later in the evening the sufferer 
was returned to ‘his hut, and dancing—the real 
spirit-moving power—began, and was still in 
progress when we, being very tired, withdrew to 
one of the huts that had been placed at our 
disposal. 

In conversation the next morning one of our 
Indians informed me that the devil-extracting 
process would last for three days and assumed 
many forms. During this period the relatives of 
the afflicted one must serve the officiating band 
with delicacies in season and plenty of native 
liquor, 
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“They formed a circle around the sick man and commenced a monotonous chant.” 


DOWN 


Having secured six of the most able-bodied 
men we returned to the raft and dispatched the 
cargadores in charge of Dunne with instructions 
to await us at the village. The couple who 
inhabited the hut on the bluff had now returned. 
They had been on a fishing expedition and were 
busy cutting up and salting down a large supply 
of fish they had obtained. We secured some of 
the catch and enjoyed a good meal. 

Wishing to see the last of the raft as it dashed 
over the falls, I hired the fisherman's canoe, 
and in it we were poled and pulled up the river 
to a suitable spot. Although the total dis- 
tance covered was actually less than two miles, 
the journey proved most difficult and tiresome. 
The current was exceedingly swift and confined 
between rocky shores. Several times, when 
rounding rocky projections, it was necessary for 
us all to disembark and drag the canoe, with 
the long, heavy soga attached to the prow, 

_around the point. Finally we had to complete 
the last portion of the journey on foot. 
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it as the raft. It came slowly down the 
broad, peaceful river, until, caught in the racing 
current, it was swiftly drawn to the centre and 
tushed down to the falls. For an instant it 
seemed to poise on the brink of the huge cataract ; 
then it plunged down into the seething, raging 
chaos of water and disappeared completely from 
sight. 

We watched and waited, expecting every 
minute to see the battered raft come to the sur- 
face. After some time two or three logs flung 
themselves end up, almost clear of the wild 
rapids, four or five hundred yards below the falls. 
‘These were followed by others, tossed about like 
matches, every pole having been wrenched from 
its fellows by the mighty force of the water. 
Several of the Indians had been stationed below 
the rapids to secure the logs as they drifted 
down, but not more than half were actually 
recovered and it was necessary to secure a dozen 
new ones to rebuild our floating home. 

That night we returned to the village, but 
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An Indian had been detailed to 
cast the raft loose at an appointed 
time, but for two long hours we sat 
and waited in vain for its appear- 
ance. Finally we made out a speck away above 
the falls, and as it came nearer we distinguished 
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erected our own camp in preference to occupying 
the huts, which were far from desirable habitations. 
The medicine-man and his followers, I noticed, 
had departed, and on inquiry we found that the 
unfortunate young man whom they had attended 
had expired early that morning. 


(To be concluded.) 


McGRATH’S 
VOYAGE. 
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The story of one of the most remarkable small-boat voyages on 

record. Blown away from an island in a squall, a white trader, a 

boy, and a pig made a wonderful two- thousand - mile trip across 

the South Pacitc in an open boat, passing safely through a hurricane 
and reaching port with their little craft still staunch. 


T is generally agreed by ethnologists 
that the inhabited islands of Poly- 
nesia received their peoples in com- 
paratively recent times, and that 
population was effected by gradual 
spreading-out movements from the nearest main- 
lands, some emanating, possibly, from Australia, 
but most of them from Southern Asia by way of 
the Malaysian islands. As it would be possible 
to go from the Malay Peninsula to nearly every 
island of the western half of the tropical South 
Pacific without crossing a strait over fifty miles 
in width—say a day's canoe journey—it may 
readily be seen how such a series of movements 
could take place ; but when it comes to accounting 
for the presence of human beings on groups which 
are isolated by many hundreds of miles of stormy 
ocean, across which there are no island “ step- 
ping-stones,” the only logical explanation is 
that these peoples are descendants of castaways, 
whose frail canoes or catamarans, surviving some 
or months of aimless driftings and buffet- 
, were ultimately thrown upon those shores. 
Where one canoe that was blown away survived, 
it is admitted, hundreds must have been lost, 
but that one, finding accidental and precarious 
lodgment, like a wind-blown seed, carried the 
germ of a new race. 

That this theory is the correct one, those with 
long experience of the South Pacific are universally 
agreed, but the constant objection one hears to 


it from others is that no light craft of the charac- 
ter of those used by the Polynesians could pos- 
sibly survive the storms that would have to be 
weathered in crossing some of the long stretches 
of ocean. ‘This narrative is written to show 
that a boat considerably smaller than many 
native canoes, and far less seaworthy than the 
average catamaran, could—and did—cross some- 
thing like two thousand miles of the South 
Pacific at its stormiest season, to finish scarred 
and battered but still staunch and shipshape. 
That this achievement is rated as one of the 
most remarkable of its kind in the picturesque 
and stirring annals of the South: Pacific is more 
or less incidental. 

In the course of a yachting cruise which the 
writer enjoyed in the year 1904, as a guest of 
the late Commodore H. H. Sinclair, of Pasadena, 
California, the island of Nukahiva, in the Mar- 
quesan group, was visited. ‘This island, being 
far off any steamship track, has a foreign popu- 
lation of not over a dozen, made up about equally 
of French officials, missionaries, and traders. 
One of the latter, a young Canadian named 
McGrath, was especially courteous in the matter 
of arranging native feasts and dances and other- 
wise making our visit a pleasant one. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of our stay was a 
horseback trip across the mountains of the 
interior to the historic valley of Typee—made 
famous by Herman Melville—and from there by 
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another mountain pass to the Bay of Hatiheu, 
where McGrath's trading post was located. In 
this spot—the most sublime combination of 
mountain, vale, sea, and riotous tropical verdure 
that my eyes have ever rested upon—we re- 
mained three days, the joint guests of McGrathand 
the local queen, with whom he seemed to exercise 
the functions of a sort of Lord Chamberlain. 

In the course of this visit McGrath showed us 
a half-completed cutter—an open boat of about 
twenty-five feet in length, designed to be rigeed 
as a sloop—which he was building to use in 
picking up copra at other islands of the group. 
Two months after our departure he finished and 
launched this boat, and on her maiden trip, 
accompanied by a single native buy and supplied 
with a pitifully small stock of provisions, he was 
blown out to sea to undergo one of the most 
thrilling experiences in the history of South 
Pacific sailoring. This is the exploit to which 
I have referred, and of the character of which 
I shall endeavour to give some idea. 

It was several months after we had returned 
to California from our South Sea cruise that I 
received a letter from McGrath, written in 
Papeete, Tahiti. He had just come from New 
Zealand, he said, and was on his way back to the 
Marquesas, whence he had been blown away 
in a storm six months previously. It appears 
that he had endeavoured to cross from Nukahiva 
in his new cutter, and, through the unshipping 
of the rudder in a storm, was driven so far to 
the leeward of the islands of the Marquesan 
group that all efforts to beat back to any of them 
were in vain. Finally, the only other alterna- 
tive, a run to the seventeen-hundred-mile-distant 
Samoas, was attempted, and this astonishing 
feat, in spite of the terrific hurricanes sweeping 
these latitudes at that season, was accomplished 
successfully. McGrath's letter went on to tell 
how he had finally sold the little cutter which 
had served him so well toa Samoan trader, taken 
passage by steamer to Sydney, and how, after 
a couple of months of sight-seeing in New 
Zealand and Australia, the lure of the tropics 
had called him back, and he was then awaiting 
in Papeete a trading schooner to take him back 
to the Marquesas. A reply which I wrote to 
this letter never brought an answer, and in- 
quiries which we later made through friends in 
Tahiti elicited nothing more than that McGrath 
was believed to be still engaged in trading in 
Nukahiva. We did, however, verify absolutely 
from a half-dozen different South Pacific sources 
the following essential facts: First, that McGrath 
and a Marquesan boy were actually blown away 
from the Marquesas on July 7th, 1904; second, 
that McGrath and a Marquesan boy, both in an 
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exhausted condition, sailed into the harbour of 
Pago-Pago, Samoa, on August 18th, 1904, in 
an open boat; third, that such a hurricane as 
McGrath reported experiencing actually did 
prevail in these latitudes during the month of 
July, 1904. 

Further inquiries brought out nothing more, 
and for several years it seemed likely that the 
brief facts set down were all that I was ever 
likely to learn of this most remarkable voyage. 
A few months ago, however, McGrath himself, 
bronzed, hale, and prosperous-looking, dropped 
in upon me in California on his way to visit his 
old home in Canada. Copra had been “ up” for 
several years, he said, and his takings had been 
more than sufficient to allow him to enjoy a year 
in “civilization.” Almost my first question, 
not unnaturally, was regarding his great Mar- 
quesas-Samoa traverse. I found him rather in- 
clined to take a casual “ all-in-the-day's-work ” 
attitude regarding it, and the connected account 
which I am appending herewith is really pieced 
together from statements he made during the 
several occasions on which we talked “ South 
Seas” in the course of his stay in California. As 
nearly as I can recall them, I am using McGrath's 
own words. 


At the time of the visit of the Lurline to 
Nukahiva I was just getting ready to extend our 
trading operations to a couple of neighbouring 
islands, and, to help in transporting “ trade” 
and copra, started building the little cutter which 
you saw, half completed, when your party came 
to Hatiheu. I took a deal of pride in this bit of 
a boat, for from truck to keelson, save for a few 
odds and ends of chandlery and the sails, she 
was a product of the island, and mostly of my 
own hands. I named her AMotanu, after the 
Queen of the Hatiheu valley, and even spilled 
an epu of native toddy over her bow when we 
launched her. She was as purely Marquesan as 
anything on the island. 

In spite of an inclination to “ bluffness” of 
line—due to the difficulty of working down the 
flint-hard native Aaw wood which entered largely 
into the constructicn of her hull—the Motanu not 
only showed herself a good sea-bcat from the 
first, but also no end of a witch at sailing with 
the wind anywhere abaft the beam. Because 
I could not make her keel quite as deep or as 
heavy as I would have liked, she was not 
especially smart at beating—would not, in fact, 
go much inside of four points of the wind. So 
evident was the little craft’s seaworthiness, how- 
ever, that I had no hesitation in putting her 
straight to work without mere of a trial than 
a few tacks up and down the bay. 
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It was my intention to take a cargo of “ trade” 
in the Motanu to a branch station I was starting 
on a neighbouring island, and to return to 
Hatiheu with a cargo of copra, As the prospects 
were for a fair wind on the outward passage, 
I took only four or five days’ supply of food and 
water, an ample “ margin of safety,” I thought, 
for a run that the schooners often made in from 
six to ten hours. 

My only companion and helper was a native 
boy of sixteen years. His parents called him 
Ko-va, but I had nicknamed him “ Buster,” from 
his resemblance to a character of that name who 
figured in the comic supplement of an American 
Sunday paper I had been receiving in my three- 
monthly mail. He had been a useful hand about 
the house for a year or two, but I never suspected 
that he had the grand stuff in him that showed 
later. Buster, who was going to remain a while 
to help around the new station, had with him 
a pet pig, an engaging little animal which he had 
brought home in his pareo, or loin-cloth, several 
months previously from a boar “ drive,” and 
reared on the expressed juice of grated cocua- 
nuts. It was as tame and plavful as a kitten. 

With the expectation of reaching our destina- 
tion at dawn the following day, we sailed shortly 
after dark on the evening of July 7th, and I shalt 
never forget what a wonderful night it was. 
The trade wind, fragrant with the perfume of 
a small bush called the cass?, which clothed all 
the lower spurs of the mountains, was as warm 
as milk as it drove us down the bay. Our spread- 
ing wake was a comet of phosphorescent light, 
and from the shore, in the pauses of the beat 
of the surf, the imines, or songs of the natives, 
came to our ears across the water. 

It was one of those freaky twisters called 
a “leeward squall” which resulted in our 
undoing. In passing to the leeward—the north- 
west—of any of the high volcanic islands of the 
South Pacific, a boat always sails into a sort 
of neutral zone, in which the force of the prevail- 
ing south-east trade is likely to be exerted from 
either side. If the trade is holding steady, this 
zone is usually negotiated without trouble ; but 
if veering, only the closest watch will prevent 
the most careful skipper from being “ caught 
aback.” In this instance T have little excuse to 
offer, for any kind of a watch at all would have 
given us warning in time to take in sail and get 
ready for the squall which assailed us. With 
characteristic South Sea latssez - aller, however, 
1 had allowed Buster to curl up and yo to 
sleep instead of “ standing watch ” forward, and 
it is also probable that I was nodding over the 
tiller myself. At any rate, a sinister turret of 
cloud sneaked down on us from what had been 
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our lee, and I never discovered it until the 
writhing mainsheet seized me in its coils as the 
squall caught the sail aback and the boom went 
thrashing to port. In another instant the cutter 
heeled over almost on her beam-ends, and the 
sea came surging in as the cargo went spilling 
out. Then, luckily, the halyards parted, the 
mainsail came down with a run, and the brave 
little cutter, half full of water, and with her 
rigging in a tangled mess, staggered back to 
somewhere near an even keel. 

Buster, who had saved two lives by clinging 
to a thwart with one hand and his pig with the 
other, now came to my assistance, and we hauled 
the main boom amidships, tied a triple reef in 
the sail, and ran new halyards preparatory to 
hoisting it and getting the cutter’s head to the 
wind. Then it was that I discovered the rudder 
was unshipped and useless, which, as the boat 
had been built with a considerable overhang 
astern, meant that the steering gear would 
remain out of commission until daylight and 
a smoother sea gave us a chance to put it right. 

The squall blew over quickly, but the contrary 
wind persisted, and by morning this, with an 
unusually strong north- -westerly set of current, 
had carried us far to the lee, not only of our 
original destination, but of the island of Nukahiva 
as well. Indeed, even the high central peaks of 
the latter were out of sight below the horizon. 
At daylight I set to work and rigged up the rudder, 
while Buster took stock of our provisions. 
Most of the “trade” had gone overboard, and 
when we had thrown away such food as had 
become useless we found ourselves with a small 
keg of “bully” beef, four tins of sea biscuit, a 
half-dozen cocoa-nuts—brought along for the pig’s 
lunch—a basket of mangoes, and a five-gallon 
breaker of water. Fortunately, my sextant, 
chronometer, and navigating tables were safe 
in a watertight compartment in the stern. 

All day we bored up into the wind, now on the 
port tack, now on the starboard, and at evening 
the last rays of the sun shone for a few moments 
on a dull blur on the south-western horizon—the 
tip of the highest point of Nukahiva. I made sure 
we would reach Hatiheu by the following night, 
even with the unfavourable wind holding. Just 
before dawn, however, a series of fierce squalls 
broke upon us as the forerunner of a three-day 
south-westerly storm, a blow which was some- 
thing less than a hurricane, but a good deal more 
than half a gale. ‘Though we were not taken by 
surprise again, the rigging was badly done up 
during the few hours in which I still endeavoured 
to hold the Nukahiva course, and finally there 
was nothing for it but to hoist the tip of the 
mainsail as a storm trysail, and heave her to. 
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“In another instant the cutter heeled over almost on her beam-ends,” 
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Backing away from the gale all the time, the 
stout little Motanu made very good weather of it, 
but when, at the end of the third day, the storm 
eased off, and I was able to get a squint at the 
sun, the observation showed us to be over two 
hundred miles to the leeward of the nearest of 
the Marquesas. As the chances were all against 
beating back this distance in the still unsettled 
weather which prevailed, I patched things up 
as best I could and started for a bit of a coral 
atoll called “Caroline” by the trading skippers, 
but which is either not down at all or marked only 
as a low reef on most of the charts. Luckily, 
the wind held fair, and I ran the Motanu into the 
well-protected little lagoon within an hour of 
the thirty-six I had figured it would take. 

From time to time the little island had pro- 
vided precarious subsistence to a few families 
of Tahitians or Paumotans, but, being so low 
as to be completely swept by the sea in heavy 
storms, these had never been able to remain there 
for more than a year or two consecutively. The 
only evidence we found of the atoll having been 
inhabited were a half-dozen crumbling pai-pais, 
or stone house-platforms, and a number of cocoa- 
nut palms, plantains, bread-fruit trees, and taro 
plants. The cocoa nuts were vigorous, healthy, 
and heavy with fruit; the other food-bearers 
were stunted and almost barren. Slightly 
brackish, but still drinkable, water we obtained 
by clearing out an old well which some of the 
former dwellers had laboriously excavated in the 
coral. 

After patching up the Motanu’s gear as best we 
could and laying in a stock of cocoa-nuts, half- 
ripe plantains, and under-developed taro-root, we 
set sail for Tahiti, deeming Papeete now the easiest 
port to make with the wind back in its regular 
quarter, east-south-east. Scarcely had we started, 
however, before another spell of south-westerly 
weather brought a head wind which forced us, 
after a couple of days of hard buffeting, to run 
ayain for the lagoon of Caroline. A second at- 
tempt a few days later met with similar failure, 
and then, when I tried to take advantage of the 
south-west wind to run for the Marquesas, the 
old south-east trade began to blow again and 
headed us effectively in that quarter. There 
remained but one course upon which a fair wind 
could be made of all these buffeting southerly 
blows—-the west-south-westerly one to the 
Samoas—and this I finally decided to take. 
Stripping the cocos and plantains of the little 
atoll of the last of their fruit, we set sail on 
July jist on the fifteen-hundred-mile voyage to 
what I figured was the nearest of the Samoan 
group, the little island of Manua. 

T have not mentioned the fact that all this time 
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Buster’s pig—which he had named “ Bill” in 
my honour—had been our constant companion. 
I had suggested killing and eating it before we 
made our first attempt to reach Tahiti, but Buster 
pleaded so hard for its life—offering to share his 
own food and water with it—that I did not insist. 
In the meantime, so “ sporting”? had been the 
little brute’s behaviour in taking things as they 
came in the days of trial which followed, that I 
was beginning to become attached to it myself. 
Ordinarily, I would never have considered divid- 
ing our all-too-scanty food and water supply with 
any animal on such a voyage as we were about to 
undertake ; but by now the difficulties we had 
gone through had made me more or less of a 
fatalist, and I only smiled indulgently when 
Buster, who had been apprehensive all day 
for fear of an embargo on pork, tucked Bill 
under his arm and clambered aboard. We could 
never make Samoa with anything but a fair 
wind, I figured, and in that event there would be 
plenty of food—such as it was—for the ten to 
fifteen days the run would take. If the weather 
turned stormy and the wind variable once we 
were well away from Caroline, there would be little 
chance of our ever reaching any port, even if we 
were not swamped outright, and in that ease a 
few days more or less would make no difference 
to me or Buster or Bill or anyone else. As a 
last resort, too, I told myself, our extra passen- 
ger, who had been growing all along, in spite of 
the precarious existence he had led, might well 
furnish as many tender chops and cutlets as he 
had cost us cocoa-nuts. 

In hardly a single particular of equipment or 
supply did we have what one would ordinarily 
have deemed indispensable to a couple of days 
of coastal cruising. The hull of the Motanu, 
save for an injury to a plank received in bumping 
upon the coral reef of Caroline, and which had 
been thoroughly repaired, was as staunch and 
sound as ever, but her rigging was in almost hope- 
less shape. Sheets and halyards had worn 
through time and time again during the constant 
beating against head winds, and by now had been 
spliced so often that they were always jamming 
in the blocks. As the little spare manila I had 
set out with had been long since used up, how- 
ever, there was nothing to do but to go on splicing 
and make the best of the odds and ends we still. 
had. In canvas we were still worse off, for 
here there was an actual shortage. Unluckily, 
the mainsail had been made of old stuff—mostly 
from the topmast staysail of a trading schooner— 
and this half-rotten canvas began going to 
pieces with the first squall. All my spare canvas 
had gone for patches—including a piece carried 
for an emergency “ sea-anchor’”’—and finally 
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the jib had to be sacrificed to the same end. 
Buster tried to make a new jib out of pandanus 
leaves while we were at Caroline-—such sails are 
employed with considerable success by the natives 
on their outrigger canoes and catamarans— 
but the stuff was not well dried and the sheet 
was too stiff to be manageable. As I counted on 
carrying the south-east trade, which would be 
almost dead astern, all the way to Samoa, the 
absence of a headsail would make scant dif- 
ference while that wind held, though if it came to 
a question of beating again the Mofanu would be 
more helpless than ever. ‘The use of the jib 
enabled me to make the mainsail practically of 
new material, with a good-sized piece of canvas 
left over in which to catch rain-water, or for 
other emergencies. For food we still had a few 
pounds of “ bully” beef and pilot bread, and a 
good supply of cocoa-nuts, plantains, and taro- 
root. Of water we could carry only enough for 
a few days; but there was always that of the 
cocoa-nuts and the daily showers to fall back 
upon. Water, indeed, was the only thing about 
which there was no excuse for apprehension. 

I shall pass over the first ten days of our 
voyage — during which, in typical south-east 
trade weather, the A/ofanu plugged slowly but 
steadily on her course, covering, without especial 
incident, something over a thousand mil 
and get on to the coming of the great hurricane 
of August gth-13th, the first indications of which 
became evident while we were still between four 
and five hundred miles from the Samoas. ‘The 
trade wind began to show veering tendencies on 
the afternoon of the 8th. ‘The air at this time 
was abnormally clear, and the sky, hardly 
flecked by a cloud, unusually deep and rich in 
colour. The wind was in its regular quarter when 
I took my noonday squint at the sun, but shortly 
began coming in puffs from due east. Then it 
blew slightly more southerly for half an hour, 
before hauling up to north-east, and so all after- 
noon, as a tide creeps up a beach, it kept chopping 
around to the north. By dark it was blowing 
from the north-west in unsteady pufts of ominous 
import, and the Motanu was forced several 
points off her course. 

The sunset that evening—I shall never forget 
it—was a sinister thing of red and black. The 
sun, glowing like a huge coal, sank into the west 
just as the veering wind blew up a bank of sooty 
clouds and began tearing them to pieces. The 
clouds blew out into inky strips, like the bars of 
a grate, and between the bars the unobscured 
sky glowed like the inside of a furnace. For the 
space of a minute or two this held, then a new 
flight of clouds hove up and quenched the fire. 

An insufferably hot and stuffy night gave way 
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to an equally oppressive day. The sea was oily 
smooth, the sky overcast with a dull film of 
cloud, and the sun, heavily ringed, grew in- 
creasingly dimmer as the greyness thickened over- 
head. That night it went out behind an horizon 
of black mud, and through the greasy dusk that 
was settling over the sea the wind came pouring 
out of the north with increasing force. Overhead 
the clouds surged about in seeming aimlessness, 
those of the lower air scurrying away before the 
northerly wind that drove the cutter along, 
while a couple of thousand feet or so higher 
a counter current of great force was ripping 
to pieces the vaporous masses of the upper 
heavens. 

The sea, owing to the tendency of the wind to 
keep hauling westerly, was not running heavily 
as yet, but the rapid failing of my little barometer 
and the ominous aspect of the sky gave fair 
warning that it was not the explosive broadside 
of a passing squall that was to be encountered 
this time, but the sustained bombardment of 
areal storm. It was a little early for the hurricane 
season, but as these are recorded to have swept 
the South Pacific during every month of the 
twelve, there was scant consolation in that 
thought. 

Beyond triple-reefing the mainsail and trim- 
ming cargo—this consisted mainly in packing 
our remaining cocoa-nuts closer—there was 
nothing to be done; nor would there have 
been anything to do it with if there had been. 
We finished our simple preparations just in 
time, for about dark, to the accompaniment of 
a further drop in the barometer—taking it down 
to about 28.50, if I remember aright—the storm 
broke fiercely in a heavy squall of rain. Soon the 
effects of the wind began to show upon the sea, 
and all through the night the increasing force 
of the staggering blows upon the weather bow 
and the Maxim-like rattle of spray upon the sail 
told of steadily mounting waves. Rain kept 
pouring in heavy squalls, the fierce blasts serving 
to beat flat for short spaces the rising swells, 
but only to release them to more furious on- 
slaught the moment the compressed-air buffer 
of wind rolled on ahead. Buster, who had 
himself spent a good part of the night bailing, 
telieved me at the tiller for a couple of hours 
towards morning, and, dead fayged out, I 
managed to snatch a few winks of fitful sleep. 

Daylight broke from the south-east upcn a 
desolation of wallowing, snow-capped, moun- 
tainous waves. ‘The wind had veered to the 
south during the night, and was now blowing 
at little short of a full gale. Seas, steep 
and sharp-crested, wit: hollow green sides, 
came charging out “f the south-west in a 
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“A foam-blotched wall of green that blotted out the sky astern.” 


broken-ranked stampede. But the cutter, under 
the rag of canvas still on her, was wonderfully 
buoyant, rising and falling to the waves like 
an empty biscuit tin, her comparatively short 
length giving her an advantage in recovering 
from a dive into the depths in time to meet the 
lift of an oncoming wave. 

She was repeatedly flooded by the last foot 
or two of a crest she could not quite surmount, 
but not once did she put her bowsprit into green 
water before she had pulled up to an angle that 


allowed her to shake free from the ensuing 
deluge in time to meet the next wave. 

The leaps from hollows to crests, and from 
crests back to hollows, were positively appalling 
in the contrasts of the sudden transitions. Up 
out of the fog of foam in the trough the tiny 
cutter would stagger, and not until she stabbed 
the curling crest and began tottering undecidedly 
on the ridge would the wind that had been 
shrieking through her upper rigging have a 
chance to strike her hull. Then it would come all 
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at once, a palpably solid block of air, almost 
strong enough to tear the tiller from my grasp. 
An instant more, and it seemed as though the 
world wey falling away beneath her, and down, 
down, down she would go, and I would feel the 
eyes of Buster and Bill upon me as though 
they were afraid she was going to keep on till 
she reached the bottom of the 

“It wes those age-long moments in the hollows, 
with hal the weather sky and all the wind shut 
off, my eyes blinded and my throat choked 
with spume, my ears deafened by the flapping 
of the sail, and in my heart the ever-present dread 
that the next wave would be the one to break 
and destroy us, that were the hardest to endure. 
The trough of the sea in a great storm must be 
about the nearest thing to chaos that one can 
experience ; only one must be in a very small 
craft to get the full benefit of it. 

All this time—because the wind had held in 
the south, and I was afraid of getting blown so 
far to the north that it would be impossible to 
make Samoa with the south-east trade when 
once it blew again—I had not dared to turn and 
run before the wind away from the centre of the 
storm. But now, with my strength almost at an 
end—I was repeatedly dozing over the tiller, at 
which Buster, who was kept constantly bail- 
ing, had no chance to relieve me—I resolved to 
put about and run for wherever the storm was 
minded to take us during the next ten or twelve 
hours, and then to put out my “ sea-anchor,” 
heave the cutter to, and try to get a rest. I knew 
there were only a few hours of effort left in me, 
and the thing would have to be done before 
I collapsed entirely. 

Then, for the first time since we left the 
Marquesas, the Fates dcigned to favour us. 
Scarcely had I put the cutter about when the 
wind, though not abating a bit in force, veered 
to the east, and began driving us almost directly 
down the one course I wanted to steer. But 
though the danger of shipping heavy seas over 
the bows was now past, this was more than of-set 
by the risk of broaching-to, and my duties at the 
tiller became for the time more arduous than 
ever. Soon the seas, changing with the wind, 
were also coming from astern, and all that after- 
noon they kept pursuing the flying cutter like 
hounds in pursuit of a deer. The hours which 
followed were perhaps the most trying of all. 
Time and again, throwing the helm hard up to 
keep her before the wind, I would glance with 
the tail of my eye at a foam-blotched wall of 
green that blotted out the sky astern. Time and 
again, yawing desperately as the tail of a gallop- 
ing wave gave her nose a tweak, the cutter 
would seem on the point of broaching-to right 
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under the hollow wall of the comber next in lines 
Time and ayain—to lee on the wind-swept crests 
and to weather in the cross gusts of the hollows— 
she would roll a rail deep under and dip up a load 
of green water from which the brave tittle 
Buster, toiling with set face and_half-palsied 
arms, could never quite clear her before another 
came sousing aboard from the other side. And 
yet she did not swamp. 

By eight or nine o'clock a perceptible abate- 
ment in the force of the wind indicated that we 
were rapidly getting away from the centre of the 
storm, and when this was confirmed by a ten- 
point rise of the barometer I knew the worst of 
the danger was over. It was none too soon. 
Buster was all but collapsed, and though his 
stout little heart still kept him up, his numbed 
hands only fumbled mechanically with the bailer, 
and more often than nct the feebly-tossed water 
fell back into the boat. 

Rallying my ebbing strength, I gave him a 
rough shaking and roused him to take the tiller 
while I got the “ sea-anchor ” overboard. Then 
I hove-to on the port tack, lashed the tiller, and 
—holding up just long enough to note that the 
Motanu was riding like a duck and shipping 
nothing heavier than blown spray—settled down 
im a heap in the bottom of the boat and went 
to sleep in the bilge wash. 

It was broad daylight when a warm little snout 
pushed into my face brought me again to my 
senses. (Bill, suspicious of the unwonted quiet, 
had started out to investigate the reason for it, 
and, failing to arouse his master, had turned to 
me as a last resort.) The sun, an hour or more 
high, was shining brightly from an. almost 
cloudless sky, and the waves, though still moun- 
tainous and laced with foam, no longer threatened 
to break and engulf us. And the wind, still 
streaming steadily, but with no suggestion of 
roughness, was the good old south-east trade. 

“Now for a quick run for Samoa while the 
going is good,’ I said to myself. “I wonder 
how many days it will take?’ Then I stretched 
my cramped muscles and turned to scan the lee- 
ward horizon. We were among the Samoas 
already! Away to the north-west were two or 
three grey-green triangles floating between sea 
and sky which I knew from my “ Sailing Direc- 
tions ” must be the small outlying Manuas which 
IT had been trying to make; and straight down 
to leeward—with every wave driving us nearer 
to it—was a long line of lofty peaks which could 
be nothing else than those of the large island of 
Tutuila. Scanning the green barrier with my 
glasses, I picked out a rift towards the eastern 
end which answered the description of the en- 
trance to the harbour of Pago-Pago, and then 
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pulled the dazed Buster out of his wet bed to 
help hoist more sail and set the Mofanu on her 
cours¢ ; 

Three hours later, doing a smart six or seven 
knots an hour under nothing but her old patch- 
work of a mainsail, she sailed bravely between 
the creeper-clad cliffs at the mouth of Pago- 
Pago Bay, and a half-hour later we dropped 
her rusty anchor overboard a half-cable’s length 
off the pier of the American Naval Station 
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up” while hove-to easily accounted for the 
fact that we were well past the Manuas and almost 
up to Tutuila at daybreak. 

Captain Underwood, in command of the Naval 
Station, offered me every courtesy in the way of 
arranging for our passage back to the Mar- 
quesas by way of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tahiti, but the lucky sale of the Motanu at a good 
figure enabled me to finance this myself without 
difficulty. I was sorry indeed to part with the 


Pago-Pago Bay, where the “ Motanu™ finally cast anchor Cid ie adventurous voyage of two thousand miles across the South 
'aci 


and right under the of the ancient 
USS. Adams. 

There was really nothing remarkable about 
the sudden appearance of the Samoas, and I 
should have been prepared for it had I had 
opportunity to indulge in even the roughest of 
mental ‘“ dead reckoning.” We had about fiv: 
hundred miles to go when the hurricane started, 
and probably fully two-thirds of this distance 
was covered while I was holding the cutter as 
nearly as possible to her course during the first 
two days. Then she must have been doing 
quite fifteen miles an hour during the eight or 
ten hours she ran before the storm, and the three 
or four miles an hour that she kept “ backing 
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staunch little Mofanu, which had served us so 
bravely, but my own grief was largely forgotten 
in the necessity of consoling Buster in his anguish 
over a parting made imperative by an Anti- 
podean regulation prohibiting the import of 
pigs from the islands of the South Pacific. We 
left the game little porker well provided for, 
however. Buster gave him to old Mauga, the 
chief of the village of Pago-Pago, after exacting 
from that dignified potentate a solemn promise 
that not only was he never to be roasted on hot 
stones and se ved ata tribal /uau, but that Le 
was to be kept as a pet by Mauga himself and 
never to lack for young cocoa-nuts or tender 
yams for the rest of his days. 
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Nigerian “ Spirits'"—A Primitive Post Office—The Lonely Light, etc. 


Two “Spirits” of the Egungun Society, 


un, according to West African 
belief, is a spirit who returns at certain 
seasons to the earth. While not actually 
worshipped, members of the Egungun 
society—two of whom are here shown—are 
held in great fear by the natives of Yoruba- 
land, Nigeria. As “spirits” they must show as little 
“flesh” as possible; therefore every part of the body, 
including the face, hands, and feet, is covered with 
decorated cloths. They also 
wear a gorgeous head-dress. 
The covering in front of the 
face is usually made of fine 
netting, through which they 
can partially see. They speak 
in unnatural tones, in imita- 
tion of what they think 
would be the voice of a spirit, 
and do very much as they 
please with the simple 
natives. The fear in which 
they are held gives them 
every opportunity of making 
a good livelihood, and they 
certainly take full advantage 
of their privileged position. 
One day in the year is known 
as the “ Egungun Festival,” 
when these curious “ spirits ” 
are in their glory. They 
are formed into clubs or 
guilds, and have their “ head- 
men” and a strict code of 
internal discipline. The Egun- 
gun is, in fact, a kind of 
secret society. 

In anout-of-the-way corner 
of Australia the building seen 
in the accompanying photo- 
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trange secret sect in Nigeria. 


A quaint post-office in the Australian back-blocks 


graph, specially constructed 
for the purpose, serves as a 
post-office. The post-mistress 
lives in a house on the top 
of the hill in the back 
ground, quite a mile distant. 
In order to save the farmers 
the trouble of climbing the 
hill, one of the sons of the 
house designed and built this 
primitive edifice. It is con- 
structed of posts and galva- 
nized iron, the door being a 
stick supported by two old 
iron standards, thus prevent- 
ing the intrusion of | stray 
cattle. In the front wall is 
an old oven placed in an aper- 
ture, so that the door of the 
oven may be opened by any- 
one standing on the road. 
The postmistress receives the 
mail from the carrier, sorts it 
and places it in the oven, and 
then goes home up the hill. 
The people then come and 
help themselves to their 
correspondence. On a post just at the left-hand of the 
building is the box where letters may be posted. The 
storeman’s carter from the neighbouring township also 
leaves the farmers’ supplies in the oven. This is not, ot 
course, a typical Australian post-office, but a characteristic 
bush equivalent of the more up-to-date establishments. 
The first photograph on the next page shows the most 
northerly navigation light in the world. It is situated 
in Hudson Bay, on Coats Island, and was erected in 


You post your letters in a discarded oven. 
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August last by the Canadian Government, A 
is being constructed to Hudson Bay, where the Cz 
Government is spending a large sum of money in 
erecting terminals. When this ling ss completed the 


Canadian West will find a shorter route to Engiand zor its 


The most northerly light in the world. 


great wheat crop. Hudson Bay is only open to navigation 
for three months in the year, and our picture was taken by 
employés of the Government who went to the Bay to erect 
the new light and put it in operation. The Coats Island 
light burns acetylene gas, and the tank contains a sufficient 
charge for one year, the light being intended to burn con- 
tinuously, without attention, until August 19th next. 

Storks are looked upon as omens of good luck 
throughout the whole of Holland, and the householder 
who gets a pair to build upon his chimney is a proud man 
indeed. The inconvenience caused by the presence of the 
birds is more than compensated for by the knowledge 
that no ill-fortune will befall the house or its inmates so 
long as the storks remain. The photograph next repro- 
duced shows a stork’s nest—-placed on a specially-erecte:| 
le and protected by a railing—in a hayfield near Haarlem. 
betide the small boy who tried to interfere with these 
feathered harbingers of good fortune ! 

Jersey, Channel Islands, has two railways which 
traverse the island from east to west. Every train 
carries a letter-box, which is cleared when it reaches 
the terminus station. This is a great advantage to the 
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The Dutch look on stocks as bringers of good Juck—riere is @ 
storks’ nest, protected by a railing, in a Dutch hay! 
P by A. W. Cutler. 


villages served by the railways, as they are thus given postal 
facilities almost equal to those enjoyed by the town- 
dwellers. The idea is one that might be copied with 
advantage in this country. 

The man seen at the top of the next page is holding over 


A post-office on a train, 
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hamlets and remote farms. They are 
separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and arid deserts. 

The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon a 
common understanding. Only by a 
quick, simple and unfailing means of 
intercommunication could our people 
be instantly united in any cause. 

In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, which 


One Policy 


We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of our 
country, embracing more than three 
million square miles, dwell a hundred 
million people. 

They live in cities, towns, villages, 


’ BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A. 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 

This marvelous system is the result 
of keen foresight and persistent effort 
on the part of telephone specialists, 
who have endeavored from the first 
to provide a means of communication 
embracing our whole country, con- 
necting every state and every com- 
munity, to its last individual unit. 

The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its like 
is notto be found in all the world. 

Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
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the dog’s head the jaws of 
a man-eating shark, caught 
off the coast of Brazil. The 
brute measured twelve fect six 
inches in length from head to 
tail, and the sailors had some 
difficulty in’ getting it) on 
board. “When cut open the 
shark was found to contain 
fifty-six little baby. sharks— 
proof of the fecundity of the 
species. 

The crust of the earth is 
apparently pretty thin in the 
neighbourhood of Calistoga, 
California, for when people 
there set out to bore wells it is 
quite a common thing for them 
to come across hot water at 
any depth bet ween twenty and 
two hundred feet. The photo- 
graph next reproduced shows 
aw jet oof boiling water and 
steam that was. thrown sixty 
feet into the air when a well 
was being sunk in September 
last. “This miniature geyser 
was struck at a depth of two 
hundred feet, and was the 
hottest yet encountered, the 
water showing a temperature 
of two hundred and twelve 
degrees at the surface. 
dently one needs to go about 
well-sinking at Calistoga with 
discretion, or else one finds 
oneself “getting into hot 
water" with a vengeance ! 

One of the most striking 
developments of recent years 
in tubacco- growing is the 
use of artificial shade. 
Formerly the best cigar = 


wrappers—the outer leaves of A hot 7 Pyeaiey 
the cigar—were produced in bath ea Loy meee z at Calistoga: Col 
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tion that means good money and more comforts as the years go by, or 
you'll go down, through /ack of training, into the ranks of the poorly paid. 


It rests entirely with you which way you go. Youcan make or break your 


own future. And sow is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, 
but zow. You can go up if you want to. 
You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary. The Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools have 
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Growing tobacco under a “roof” in the West Indies. 


Photo. hy J. 


Sumatra. After investigation of the soil and climate of 
the West Indies these islands were found suitable for the 
growth of Sumatra tobacco, but it was not until artificial 
shading had been resorted to, first by means of laths and 
later with cheese-cloth, that satisfactory results were ob- 
tained. The yield of leaf is often much increased, the 
plants are protected from the weather, and the increased 
value of the crop more than repays the owner for the 
expense involved in providing cheese-cloth “roofs ” for 
whole fields. Our photograph shows a large area of 
tobacco growing under covers of this kind, presenting a 
very curious appearance from above 

The photograph next reproduced—a derelict ship cast 
ashore on the Southern California coast —has a curious 
story attached to it. The wreck happened only a stone’s 
throw from the big film works of Thomas H. Ince, a 


situated four 


famous 
miles from the quaint California town of Santa Monica. 


producer of “ motion pictures, 
Someone “ discovered the wrecked vessel from a distance, 
and, there being no life-saving stations along the Southern 
California coast, the police of near-by cities were notified 
and squads of life-savers were rushed to the scene. [hen 
came a disconcerting discovery. The “ wreck” proved to 
be a “fake” affair of wood, rope, and cotton-cloth, in- 
geniously arranged by Mr. Ince for a shipwreck film story. 
It was only four feet in height and ten feet long, but at a 
distance, as our photograph shows, formed an exact replica 
of a “life-size ” ship. Because of its small proportions the 
lazy surf close by has the appearance of an angry sea. 
Exactly what the life-savers said when they found they had 
hurried out to save the crew of this ingenious dummy is 
best left to the imagination. 


A very amusing story 


tached to this shipwreck, 


Photo, by E. W. Hewston. 
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The “Brides Special.” 


AND WHAT HAPPENED TO IT. 
By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


The story of a curious emigration scheme that came to a tragic end through the act of a jealous 

girl. For many years large numbers of Swiss girls were regularly shipped to Southern Chile, 

where they made advantageous marriages with the young ranchers of that country. The native- 

born girls, of course, greatly resented this invasion, and finally one of them, thinking she 

was going to lose her lover, determined to strike a terrible blow on behalf of herself and her 

neglected sisters. In this narrative Mr. Freeman tells—probably for the first time in print—the 
whole history of Dolores Berzera's mad vengeance. 


COUPLE of hundred miles to the; 
south of the River Bio-Bio, in the 
heart of that still scantily-developed 
region of Southern Chile commonly 
spoken of in Santiago and Val- 
paraiso as ‘‘ the Frontier,” there has long been 
a considerable settlement of Swiss Tyroleans. 
The pioneers of this colony came from Switzer- 
land many years ago, and were mostly married 
men with their wives and children. Among 
them, however, were a few young women of, or 


approaching, marriageable age. These. so the 
Vol, xxxvi.— 3k 


story goes, were of much charm and beauty, 
and before a year had gone by nearly every one 
of them contracted most honourable and 
generally advantageous unions with young 
estancieros, or ranchers, of the neighbourhood, 
among whom there was keen competition owing 
to the fewness and fairness of the hands to be 
won and the number and ardour of the aspirants. 

These marriages were said to have been 
successful from the standpoint of both parties, 
but notably that of the young women, and 
when the news was broken to the lorn maids 
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herding their goat flocks back among the 
‘Tyrolean Alps there was, not unnaturally, 
something more than a mild excitement created. 
From that time, stimulated by the same force 
which leads girls who find themselves on the 
overstocked matrimonial shelves of England to 
visit their married sisters or brothers in, the 
“ womanles ions of Canada, South Africa, 
or West Australia, there set in from the mountain 
meadows of the Swiss Tyrol to the fertile valleys 
of Southern Chile one of the most unique 
emigration movements on record. From the 
time, two or three decades back, when the 
first glad news of the “ discovery of men” in 
Chile electrified the Tyrol, down to five or six 
years ago, the proportion of Swiss women to 
men entering the ports of Valdivia, ‘lalcahuano, 
and Valparaiso was something like three to 
one. There are no definite figures as to what 
proportion of these subsequently married Chilean 
husbands, but it is stated in Temuco and Con- 
cepcion that it was as high as seventy-five per 
cent. Only eight or ten per cent. of the new- 
comers were over twenty-five years of aye, and 
one is always assured that they were all beautiful. 
How the aged, the scraggy, and the gencrally 
unattractive were ever held back once the 
market was fairly opened up must always 
remain a mystery to me. ‘The fact that this 
miracle seems to have been accomplished, 
however, indicates the existence of some kind 
of system of co-operation between the interested 
parties at both ends of the line. 

All this went on in spite of the fact that the 
honest matrimonial campaign of the ordinary 
foreign women in Chile would meet with about 
the same measure of success as that which is 
supposed to wait upon him who takes coals to 
Newcastle, for the muchacha del pais—the girl 
of the country—was far from being devoid of 
a charm and fascination of her own. ‘The 
Tyrolean maiden, however, seemed to have 
something about her that struck a responsive 
chord in the breast of the estanctero of Southern 
Chile, At any rate (to speak in commercial 
parlance), the consumption of the home product 
languished in face of the heavy demand of 
consumers for the choicely-assorted and care- 
fully-selected foreign article. 

The most unfortunate feature of this state of 
affairs was that in Chile, owing to the numerous 
revolutions, or attempted revolutions, of the 
latter half of the last century, the predominance 
of females over males in the population was 
very large. Conditions in this respect were 
never as bad in Chile as in Uruguay and 
Paraguay, where there have been times when 
internecine fighting has reduced the number of 


men to a fourth, or even a fifth, that of the 
women; nevertheless, the disproportion was 
very large, especially in the period previous to 
the last two decades of unbroken peace. ‘This 
made it only natural that the temperamental 
Chilena should feel herself ill-treated in being 
forced to compete on equal terms with specially- 
selected, duty-free foreign girls, when the very 
least she had a right to expect in the circum- 
stances was a prohibitive customs rate on 
imported rivals; reciprocity, or a subsidy, on 
imported men ; and a domestic tax on bachelors. 

Now, the Spanish-American woman was ever 
a jealous creature, even in the little love affairs 
she indulged in to relieve her high-strung 
nerves, and where only her own countrywomen 
were in the lists. So, when she had to swallow 
the loss of a potential husband and home, with 
fortuitous spinsterhood and a heartache thrown 
in, the effect may be imagined. 

The saying that ‘ Hell knows no fury like a 
woman scorned”? has never been seriously 
challenged ; and of ‘‘ women scorned ” Southern 
le had some fifteen or twenty thousand. 
Not that any such number of men of that 
country married Tyrolean wives ; far from it. 
Rather it is an approximation of the unmarried 
women of marriageable age in the region in 
question something over ten years ago. But 
each of these, by a characteristic process of 
feminine reasoning not confined by the bound- 
arics of Chile, attributed her inglorious and 
hateful state to the appropriation of her “ would- 
have-been ” husband by an artful Tyrolierne, 
quite forgetting to allow for the fact that there 
would not have been enough men to go around 
in any case." Therefore, treated as the women 
of the country felt they had been, it is not 
surprising that the victorious invaders should 
not have been left in entirely peaceful possession 
of their spoils. 

All the conventional modes of procedure, 
from poison to poniard, common for ages to 
the injured heart, which must ‘‘ strike outward 
if not inward,’ have been resorted to, supple- 
mented by plots of the most ingenuous freshness 
specially evolved and executed to suit peculiar 
exigencies. Thus the pushing of one Tyrolean 
bride into a well on her wedding day, the dis- 
figurement of another and her European husband 
with vitriol as they emerged from the church, 
and the wholesale poisoning of some dozens of 
others with arsenic in the chicha champagna at 
a post-nuptial supper, cannot claim the dis- 
tinction of originality, however well they may 
have been carried out. But no one can justly 
accuse the Sefiorita Dolores Agusta Berzera 
of going back to the Middle Ages for the 
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comprehensive scheme of the coup by which she 
ridded herself of several score potential rivals, 
and from the consequences of which deed, but for 
a slight slip in her plans, she would have gone 
scot-free, instead of paying the penalty of her 
life, as she did in Temuco a year afterwards. 

The Senorita Dolores had been wooed by a 
wealthy young estanciero of the Gorbea district 
for some years, when she 
fancied one day that she 
detected coldness in his 
manner towards her, and 
promptly diagnosed it as 
indifference induced by 
exposure to the fulsome 
praises that were being 
sung anent the beauty 
of a fresh consignment 
of Tyrolean girls who 
had just been landed 
at Valparaiso. She said 
nothing of her suspicions 
to anyone, but, by pre- 
tending to takea friendly 
interest in the new- 
comers, learned from 
their relatives by what 
train they were expected. 
‘Then she bought a five- 
gallon can of paraffin oil 
and drove in her light 
trap to a high, wooden 
trestle spanning the 
chasm of a small but 
swift stream called the Rio Blanco, about ten 
miles from the straggling little frontier town of 
Gorbea. 

She tied her horses on arriving at the bridge, 
picked her way down the precipitous bank to 
the bottom of the gorge, and, after applying 
the paraffin to such beams and girders as could 
quickly be reached, set fire to the lofty structure 
in a dozen places. Then she clambered back 
to her team, drove west for four miles, forded 
the river where it spread out in the lower 
valley, and continued on across the country to 
the little town of Pitrufquen, where all trains 
stopped for water. Here she stabled her horses, 
partook of a hearty almuerzo, or midday meal, 
at the hotel, and retired to a room for a couple 
of hours’ siesta before the expresso and the 
moment for further action arrived. 

She was waiting on the platform when the 
train pulled in, tnd, after ascertaining definitely 
that the two cars bearing the Tyrolean immi- 
grants were attached to it, proceeded to the 
locomotive, where, with a ten-peso note and the 
plea that she was seeking new experience, she 


A Chilean “ estanciero” 


induced the good-natured driver to disregard 
the rules and take her into the cab. 

The distance from Pitrufquen to the bridge 
over the gorge of the Rio Blanco is about twelve 
miles, usually covered by the express in twenty 
minutes. Before half that time had elapsed 
the quick-witted Dolores had learned how to 
open and close the throttle, and no sooner was 
she mistress of — this 
operation than she drew 
a revolver from her 
bosom and shot the 
unsuspecting engineer in 
the back of the head, 
killing him instantly. 
She also fired a couple 
of quick shots into the 
back of the peon fireman 
as he leapt from the cab, 
inflicting wounds from 
which, inconnection with 
the injuries received in 
striking the earth, he 
died next day in the 
hospital at Valdivia, but 
not before he had 
furnished an accurate 
description of “la 
muchacha diabla” and 
the particulars of her 
actions so far as he had 
observed them. 

No whit daunted by 
this hitch in her plans 
—she later admitted having hoped to kill 
outright both fireman and driver—the desperate 
young woman let the train run on until it was 
but little over a mile from the burning bridge. 
Here, with a judgment remarkable in an absolute 
novice (though it is probable that she had 
gained some information from the engineer on 
this point), she slowed. down to six or eight 
miles an hour, threw the throttle wide open, 
and then jumped from the engine before its 
speed had begun to pick up. Four hours 
later, footsore, but still mistress of her nerves, 
after an eleven-mile walk which had carried her 
past the fatally-wounded fireman, she limped 
into Pitrufquen, called for her team and trap, 
and drove off on her way home without having 
awakened the suspicions of anyone by whom 
she was seen. 

A couple of charcoal-burners working in the 
forest near the rim of the Rio Blanco gorge 
discovered that the bridge was on fire within 
an hour or two of the time it must have been 
set alight, but the flames had already made 
such headway that the few barrels of water 
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placed in readiness on top of the flimsy structure 
made little impression. By the time the men 
reached Gorbea with the news the telegraph 
wires, which were carried across the gorge on 
the trestle, had parted, and it was impossible 
to flash a warning to the south-bound express. 
In lieu of any other feasible plan, a plucky 
gauso, or cowboy, volunteered to ford the river 
at the first practicable point below the bridge 
and endeavour to reach the farther side of the 
latter in time to warn the driver of the oncoming 
train. His gallant effort would have met with 
complete success had there been anyone on the 
engine to heed his signal, for not only did he 
attain the northern bridge-head in good time, 
but had even covered a half-mile of the track 
towards Pitrufquen when the runaway train 


almost knocked him over and sped on to its 
doom. 

The railway track just before reaching the 
bridge runs along the brink of the Rio Blanco 
for a quarter of a mile or thereabouts, and 
during a few awful moments the unfortunate 
passengers—the immigrantes were celebrating 
the last hours of their journey with mirth and 
song—saw a vision of their fate in the serried, 
black stumps of the burned timbers looming 
among the granite boulders like rows of pall- 
bearers ranged among the tombstones at a 
funeral service. Then the train shot over the 
precipice, and the little group of spectators who 
huddled in helpless horror on the Gorbea side 
saw the seven cars pile up, one after another, 
on top of the engine. Almost immediately 
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they took fire—they had fallen some dis- 
tance from the river itsel{—and began to burn 
up. 

The train-wreck at the Puente del Rio Blanco 
takes rank as one of the worst, if not the worst, 
in South American railway annals. Something 
like eighty of the hundred and fifty passengers 
on the ill-fated ‘brides’ special” were killed 
outright, a half of the remainder died in the 
hospitals from their injuries, and almost every 
one cf those who survived was maimed for life. 
The wreckage burned for days in the bottom of 
the rocky gorge, and of all the victims only a 
small box of charred bones could be cullected 
for burial. 

But for the fact that the wounded fireman 
retained consciousness long enough to tell his 
part of the story, no clue as to the real cause of 
the disaster would ever have been discovered. 
Occurring, as it chanced to, in the midst of an 
incipient revolution, the general impression of 
the public at the time was that it was the work 
cf insurrectos. Indeed, the cabled accounts of 
the wreck sent to Europe and the United States 
attributed it to this cause, and the real truth 
only came to light so gradually that this 
erroneous impression appears never to have 
been corrected abroad. 

When the Senorita Dolores was arrested in 
her home near Gorbea she was in the company 
of her Chilean lover, and the two are said to 
have been planning a wedding trip to Santiago. 
Confronted with the affidavit of the fireman, the 
wretched girl made no attempt at denial, and 
in the course of her short imprisonment. con- 
fessed in full the facts as I have related them 
here. Her last words, uttered just before her 
execution, were to reiterate her satisfaction at 
the success of the blow she had struck for her 
“sisters in disgrace and sorrow,” as well as for 
herself. 

Dolores’ lover was pointed out to me where 
he was living more or less the life of a hermit 
as the kecper of a small trading-store on the 
border of the Andean lake of Panguipulli, near 
the Argentine boundary. His appearance was 
that of a man bowed by a great prief. 1 was 
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warmed not to endeavour to discuss his life- 
story with him, and was, indeed, careful to 
make no allusion to it during a short conversa- 
tion. The tale goes, however, that he never 
had the least idea of marrying one of the 
Tyrolean immigrantes—that he was, in fact, 
devotedly in love with his jealous Chilean novia 
all the time—and that he is under a vow to 
remain single all his life out of loyalty to her 
memory. 

Dolores Berzera’s tragic ‘ protest” was not 
made in vain, for—partly through the terror 
which seized upon the Tyrolean women already 
in the country, and partly because the general 
sentiment all over Chile was plainly against the 
movement—the systematic shipment of brides to 
the estancieros of “ the Frontier” ceased entirely 
from that time forward. For a while Tyrolean 
girls in twos or threes stragzled over to join 
relatives, but, though some of these contracted 
entirely favourable marriages in the country, 
the arrivals became fewer and fewer as years 
went by, unt!l to-day the Swiss of either sex 
scarcely figure in the Chilean immigration 
returns. ‘The Tyroleans of the original move- 
ment have largely lost their identity through 
merging with the people of the country, but 
fair hair and blue eyes, which occur more 
frequently in the region between the Andes and 
the Rios Bio-Bio and Bueno than anywhere 
else in South America, bear unmistakable 
evidence of the strength of the infusion of foreign 
blood. And now and again, when the muchachas 
del pais yather together on some festal day to 
dance the samacueca, a thread of ululating notes 
woven through the rollicking air of the national 
dance of Chile makes the stranger who knows 
Switzerland pucker his brows in wonder that 
the Alpine yodel has found its way to this far 
corner of the world. And if he notes a hardening 
of the black eyes of some manto-wrapped 
spinster sitting against the whitewashed wall, 
more likely than not it will be because she is 
thinking of “ what might have been” if the 
mothers and grandmothers of those who sing 
the hated music had never found their way to 
the shores of Chile. 
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WINTER-SPORT 
MOUNTAINEERING: 


AND HOW TO AVOID ITS DANGERS. 
By GEO. D. ABRAHAXC. 


In normal times the winter-sport season of Switzerland would now be in full swing, and there 

are doubtless a fortunace few still enjoying themselves among the mountains. This article, written 

by an acknowledged authority, will be read wih the utmost interest by all devotees of winter 

sport and also by those who hope to taste the delights of the snow slopes when the piping 
days of peace return. 


LONE, white world ; azure and ala- 
bastrous, like a storm-tossed sea sud- 
denly frozen solid, great mountains 
lie all round, stretching away to dis- 
tances grey and illimitable. Central 
amidst this land of glistening glory one huge 
white breaker lifts its head far above all others 
in twelve thousand feet of utter aloofness. To its 
icy tip there springs a long snowy ridge, with vast 
frost-fretted precipices plunging valleywards on 
either side. Upwards, along the crest of this 
gigantic wedge of ice, four climbers move 
wearily, yet warily, for the overhanging caves 
of snow quiver at times under their human freight. 


Success is almost won. It seems that the loftiest 
of the Bernina giants, Monte Disgrazia, is at last 
to own submission to the first mid-winter moun- 
taineers. ‘ 

Then suddenly a loud crash breaks the stillness. 
Almost instinctively the leader realizes the peril. 
A great mass of the corniced crest has broken 
away, and with it his companions are disappearing 
into the abyss. Instantly he flings himself down 
the opposite side of the ridge. His fall is arrested 
by the rope, which hangs suspended across the 
snowy ridge-pole of the peak. On the other side 
of the ridge his companions dangle over the 
depths. ‘The rope proves unequal to the fearful 
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strain; it breaks close 
to the ill-fated fourth 
climber, at the end of 
the line. Far beneath 
them, his horror- 
stricken companions see 
the tiny black speck 
of humanity disappear 
through space midst a 
whirling cloud of snowy 
débris. In two huge 
bounds he falls three 
thousand feet on to the 
Disgrazia Glacier. 
Fortunately, the  re- 
maining mountaineers 
have retained their ice- 
axes, and they are even- 
tually able to regain 
comparative safety on 
the crest of the moun- 
tain and thence move 
valleywards with the 
sad story. 

Thus did young Levis 
perish two years ago 
last February on Monte 
Disgrazia, and but for 
the marvellous presence 
of mind of Arrigo Truffi, 
the leader, all four 
climbers must have 
taken that fearful three- 
thousand-foot leap. It 
is seldom in summer- 
time that such huge 
masses of overhanging 
snow break away, but 
it has been proved again 
and again that the lure 
of the cornice is almost 
the gravest danger 
which the winter 


mountaineer has to 
encounter. 
The worst catastrophe 


of winter-sport records 
was due to this cause, 
though doubtless bad 
weather proved a con- 
tributory detail. Despite 
the doubtful conditions, 
a party of eleven, one of them being a lady, 
set out to climb the Schneeberg. Probably 
the fine morning tempted the leader of the 
expedition, Herr Hacker, an expert Austrian 
mountaineer, to persist in the ascent. Soon 
after dawn the party were enveloped in mist, 
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Typica: winter snow-cornices on the 


and a persistent snowstorm rendered progress 
very laborious. However, they at last gained 
the Fiescherhutte. 

There, as the weather failed to improve, it was 
decided to abandon the climb and descend. 
Unfortunately, however, the dangerous cornice of 
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Lyskamm and Cima di jazzi. 


snow below the hut offered a most tempting path 
along its crest. When all were on the over- 
hanging part a huge lump broke away, carrying 
the whole party down into the gulf. They were 
caught in the tremendous whirling mass, ever 
increasing in bulk and impetus, until, when the 
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slope eased off, all came 
to rest on a level plateau 
nearly five hundred feet 
below. Strange to say, 
the lady of the party 
was the only survivor; 
all the others were 
shattered and suffocated 
under that snowy 
incubus. 

Even on the lower 

‘peaks, where ski- ing 
parties wander in close 
proximity to many of 
the famous centres, 
snow cornices have 
caused serious accidents. 
It is well to assume 
during a really wintry 
season that all the lofty 
ridges leading summit- 
wards are corniced on 
one side or the ctler. 
The cpposite side to the 
cornice will probably be 
simply a very steep 
slope, along which pro- 
gress is slow and 
laborious. Here comes 
the insidious tempta- 
tion, for the crest of the 
cornice usually curves 
over with an almost 
level top, and offers an 
easy and delightfully 
smooth route. Every 
care should be taken to 
keep away from the 
“overhang,” and = by 
prodding with the ski- 
pole or ice-axe the 
unsafe part can be 
detected. 

The actual summit of 
the peak may often be 
corniced when the ap- 
proaches thereto afford 
no indication of the 
danger. The Cima di 
Jazzi is one of the 
favourite winter excur- 
sions from Zermatt. 
I was once on the summit when a large 
“caravan” arrived. A young Englishman, 

against the wishes of the professionals, strayed 

away for a few yards to enjoy that wonderful 
prospect over into Italy. Then he turned round 
to old Alexander Burgener, who was head of the 
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party, and said, ‘‘ But where 
is Macugnaga?”’ ‘‘ There it 
is,’ came the sudden answer, 
and the alert old guide plunged 
his ice- axe through the snow 
at the young man’s feet. 

A quick glance down through 
the round blue hole showed 
the little Italian village bask 
ing in the sunshine six thou- 
sand feet below! The thought- 
less inquirer was standing on 
a snow cornice. A step farther, 
and naught but the rope held 
warily by one of the guides 
could have saved him from a 
fearful fall. 

Nowadays the conquest of 
some great Alpine peak is the 
Ultima Thule of many a winter- 
sport programme. Most of the 
famous snowy giants have been conquered, 
but to those who know these heights in the 
summer-time the careless wanderings of the 
winter-sport enthusiasts over the great glaciers 
are simply astounding. They would seem to 
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have small appreciation of the huge cre- 
vasses which lurk so treacherously under 
the spotless white mantle of snow. 

Even the greatest experts have been 
misled to their doom by these hidden cre- 
vasses, and the latest tragedy on the Pigne 
d’Arolla affords many lessons for the 
thoughtful winter Alpinist. In the January 
of 1912 a party of two Englishmen and 
four guides made the ascent of the great 
snow peak. Shortly after three o’clock in 
the afternoon they were making the descent 
on skis. One of the amateurs and two of 
the guides were roped together and gliding 
downwards, tasting all the exhilarating 
joys of healthy life on the heights. 
But sorrow and death beset them with 


An anxious moment—In the cluiches of a great crevasse on the Grindelwald glacier. 
Photo. by Geo. Abraham, Keswick. 


paralyzing suddenness. The guide was leading, 
and the amateur behind him had just crossed 
an almost unnoticed hollow in the long white 
slope. Suddenly they heard a_nerve-racking 
crash. A quick backward glance revealed 
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an ominous hole in the snow. Their comrade, 
Louis Theytaz, one of the best of modern winter- 
sport guides, had disappeared in a crevasse, and 
—worst of all—the rope had broken, apparently 
without the others feeling any serious drag on 
its strength. 

Yet, though the fall into the icy depths was 


Beautiful but treacherous—It is unwise to approach these monster ice-pinnacles too closely, as they are 
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who treat them too familiarly, 
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terrible, Louis Theytaz was not killed outright. 
In fact, his companions heard his voice far below 
suggesting means of rescue. But, alas! the only 
sound stretch of rope, an English eighty-foot 
length, failed to reach the entombed climber. 
Moreover, the whole length of a hundred and 
thirty feet of rope possessed by the party proved 
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inadequate. During these attempts at rescue 
poor ‘1 heytaz must have fallen still farther into 
the huge crevasse, for no answer now came to 
repeated calls ; all was over. 

Even the recovery of the remains seemed hope- 
less. Nevertheless, next day a party of guides 
from neighbouring valleys returned to the 
rescue, and their leader, my brave friend Antoine 
Georges, was lowered into the life-chilling depths 
to investigate. He found his late comrade 
jammed between the icy walls two hundred feet 
below the surface. It was a terrible experience ; 
for even as he struggled with the grim work of 
extrication the huge icy walls seemed to be 
closing together perceptibly. Antoine was drawn 
up ina state of collapse. Yet other guides carried 
on the desperate and dangerous work of recovery, 
and this was eventually completed, truly a record 
in the annals of Alpine bravery. 

Doubtless had the proper English Alpine Club 
rope been worn on this occasion the accident 
would never have happened. Many of the 
Continental patterns, as used habitually by the 
guides, would be discarded in England even as 
cart ropes. A reliable life-line—for this it really 
is—should be the most important item in the 
winter sportsman’s mountaineering equipment. 

The modern tendency to discard the use of the 
Tope on winter glacier expeditions ought to be 
rigorously avoided. ‘Though the snowfall be thirty 
or forty feet in depth, it is a popular mistake 
to think that the great crevasses become filled 
up. They are simply covered with a deceptively 
level surface of snow, wind-carved, and beautiful 
to look upon, but, alas! often a whited sepulchre. 
Hidden crevasses are difficult to detect, but above 
them there is usually some slight hollowing of the 
snow, and to right or left the practised eye can 
yenerally detect traces of the danger. In passing 
over such places the skis distribute the traveller's 
weight favourably, and should one of a party of 
three or four capable climbers suddenly disappear 
through an unexpected weak place, the rope, if 
properly used, will save the situation as well as 
life. Each member of the roped party should 
carry a coil of the rope in one hand as he 
moves onwards, the leader meanwhile sounding 
suspected places with his ski-pole or an ice-axe. 

Solitary winter mountaineering is, of course, 
simply gambling with fate. Nor are two average 
men, or even women, on a rope much safer. It 
has been proved with tragic and terrible fre- 
quency that one climber single-handed cannot 
pull another out of a crevasse. 

Probably the avalanche peril is the most in- 
sidious for the winter mountaineer. I do not 
refer so much to the huge snow slides, which may 
involve the whole mountain-side in their work 
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of destruction, but rather to those tiny, harmless- 
looking slides which begin with a few inches of 
sliding snow. A mountaineering party may at 
first treat the affair as a joke. Then, as the mass 
gathers speed and size, the victims, for such they 
really are, attempt to escape from the embryo 
avalanche. All is movement; to right or left 
there is no escape. They thrust their ice-axes 
into the now swiftly-whirling mass, and finally, 
flung head over heels, cling desperately to life 
alone. 

If the slope be of any length their plight is 
hopeless. ‘They are borne downwards, per- 
chance on the crest of a snowy breaker; then 
plunged under the swirling, flying, stifling weight 
of whiteness, to be seen no more. Sometimes a 
great precipice hurtles the mass through space, 
whilst huge crevasses frequently swallow all the 
white doom sends them. Whole parties have 
been lost in this way, and early in 1912 two 
climbers disappeared entirely on the compara- 
tively easy slopes quite close to the Boval Hut, 
near Pontresina. 

It does not always follow that those who are 
carried down and entombed in the avalanche 
débris are beyond human aid. Several lives have 
been saved by a quick rescue, and in the case 
of roped parties the * life-line” again justifies 
its name, for it may indicate the position of the 
buried victims. 

In this connection a tragic disaster happened 
on the Bruder Kogel during the winter-sport 
season of git. An expert ski-man, Dr. Kien- 
thaler, was leading one section of a large party. 
In stamping a step prior to turning in the steep 
snow slope, he detached a small avalanche, which 
carried himself and his two companions on the 
same rope off their feet and eventually buried 
them all when it came to rest. ‘ange to 
relate, the other members of the expedition who 
saw the accident appear to have made no eTort 
to assist their ill-fated comrades. In fact, when 
the bodies were subsequently recovered it was 
found that one of the ski-ers had been only 
lightly covered with snow. Further, he had 
worked a great hole in his endeavour to free 
himself, and but for being held tightly down by 
his skis, he would doubtless have saved himself 
from a terrible end. 

‘The avalanche danger is at its greatest after a 
heavy snowstorm during the coldest weather, and 
is aggravated if the fall rests on a hard-frozen 
slope, or on a smooth, grassy mountain-side. 
Even after many fine days such slopes are dan- 
serous if set at an angle of over twenty-five 
degrees and exposed to gales of wind. The soft 
snow accumulates, as it were, in the shadow of 
the wind and awaits but the passage of the 
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Sounding a partly-bridged crevasse on the Piz Bernina, above St. Mortz — After testing its strength an expert sl 
Photo, by) take it at a leap. 


ski-runner to set it in motion. He who “ runs” 
may read unerringly the signs of danger at such 
times, for weird cracking sounds make the great 
slopes quiver, and these are Nature’s warnings 
to make oneself scarce. 

To judge of the safety or otherwise of a party 
of ski-runners cutting tracks across a steep slope 
requires fine judgment and much experience. 
It may be quite safe to go straight up the face 
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ki rty might 
Toca rating party, mich 


of many a slope, whilst the crossing of it, even 
without skis, would be tempting Providence. 
The recent disaster on the Ménch showed how 
even the most experienced mountaineers may 
be misled. An expert party of four guides ana 
two amateurs were crossing the snow-draped 
breast of the great Grindelwald peak. They were 
bound for the little sleeping-place wheze the night 
would be spent previous to an ascent next day. 
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Negotiating a steep mow-slope, showing the correct method of anchorage 
Photo, by Geo. Abraham, Keswick, 


and tired limbs were 
stirred to greater exertion 
in forcing a way through 
the clinging soft snow. 
Suddenly the whole moun- 
tain-side began to move, 
at first slowly, but in a 
few moments with irre- 
sistible impetus. One 
glance below and around 
was enough. ‘We are 
lost!" shouted the old 
guide, and these were his 
last words. 

The whole party was 
torn away as by a giant’s 
hand. They were finally 
hurled over the icy 
precipice for nearly five 
hundred feet, and fortu- 
nately came to rest on a 
snowy plateau just above 
sore tremendous crevasses 
that were closed by the 
avalanche débris. A few 
yards farther, and the 
bodies would have been 
engulfed, covered with 
thousands of tons of débris, 
and never seen again. 

The war has_ vividly 
accentuated the desperate 
dangers of even the lower 
Alps in winter-time. On 
the rugged Austro-Italian 
frontier these huge snow- 
slides have caused in- 
numerable disasters. 
During the present winter 
the Austrians have suf- 
fered most severely, for 
instance in Christmas week 
a whole patrol company 
was wiped out in the 
Torrone district. But 
there can be practically 
no fighting in the higher 
regions until spring 
arrives. Pending that 
time the fighting - man’s 
real enemy is the mountain 
itself and its grim natural 
defences. 


The weather had been bad for several days, and Mid-winter weather is usually settled, either 


y 


though great masses of newly-fallen snow lay over very bad or very good. Thus those treacherously 
the slanting ice, the leader decided to risk the sudden changes which scare the summer Alpinist 
passage. An hour later they had almost reached are seldom troublesome. In the d-y winter air a 
the hut. The smell of cooking was in their nostrils, good aneroid is a useful and reliable companion ; 
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disasters. Puny man 
is but as a reed 
shaken in the wind 
when the winter 
storm-fiends shriek 
across the white, track- 
less wastes. At such 
times cool calculation 
is naturally enforced, 
and presence of mind 
may be useful, but 
absence of body is best 
of all; at the slightest 
sign of doubtful 
weather turn back 
resolutely, even though 
the summit may be 
apparently close at 
hand. 


However, the. joys of 
the snows in winter far 
outweigh the perils. To 
adopt a Kiplingism, 
fortunate are those 
who, when they “‘ hear 
the Alps a-calling, need 
; Photo. by Geo. Abraham, Keswick. never ‘eed aught else.” 

Ere long the clouds of 
in July its warning may be neglected, but war will vanish like the morning mists that battle 
never in January. for a while with coming dawn. ‘Then we shall 

Foul weather, of course, has caused many answer to the call of the mountains. 


Photo, by) A winter sunrise above the clouds on Monte Rosa. (Geo, Abraham, Keswick, 
Vol. xxxvi—32, 
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The Wreck 
of the 
“County of Anglesea.” 


By ALBERT 6. SMITH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. S. HODGSON. 


The story of a grim fight for life on a capsized ship. Only five men out of sixteen lived to reach 


the shore, and before they were rescued they underwent a memorable experience. 


The story is 


told by the senior apprentice of the ill-fated “County ot Anglesea.” 


HAD just lain down in my bunk, 
with my wet clothes and. oilskin 
still on. I was too tired to do any- 
thing else but kick my sodden sea- 
boots off, empty the water out of 
them, and squeeze out my stockings. Suddenly, 
with a crash like the sound of a cannon, a sea 
struck the ship on the starboard side, and she 
heeled over and over until I was nearly standing 
on my head in the bunk. 

“Great Scot!" I suid to myself. 
she going to right herself?” 

But she continued to lie there, just as the 
sea had knocked her down, and then I knew 
the ballast must have shifted, and that now it 
was a case of life or death. 

It was the year 19¢5, and the smart little 
barque County of Anglesea was on a voyage 
round the land from Havre to Liverpool. The 
weather looked very threatening as we towed 
out to sea and set sail for Liverpool, and we 
had hardly got clear of the coast before the 
wind increased to a gale. 

We were sixteen hands all told—the captain, 
first and second mates, cook, and bo’sun, 
with six men before the mast and five appren- 
tices in the half-deck, of whom I was the eldest. 
I was especially anxious to get home, for I had 
finished my four years’ service, and was ready 
and eager to go up for my second mate's certifi- 
cate. 

Black squadrons of low-lying clouds hurried 
across the sky, and the sea—as it will in the 


“ When is 


English Channel—had whipped itself up in an 
incredibly short time into a tumbling, tossing, 
foam-fiecked army of breakers that came rushing 
down upon the ship to dash themselves in fury 
against the sides or drop aboard with a crash. 

I clambered out of my bunk und pulled myself 
hand over hand up the half-deck and out on to 
the deck. Standing with cone foot on the deck 
and the other on the side of the house I looked 
around. An appalling scene met my eyes. 

Cne side of the ship was right under water, 
and the sea was washing against the hatchways. 

‘The mate, who had been on deck when the 
ship went over, had rushed to the topsail halliards 
and sheets and let them go, to relieve the ship 
from the pressure of the wind, and the sails were 
now flapping and cracking in the wind, with 
sparks flying from tke chains and iron rings by 
which they were bound. 

‘the hands were clinging in frightened groups 
round the poop and cn the fo'c’sle head, for it 
was impossible to walk along the deck. 

The ship had listed over to a frightful angle 
and was nearly on her beam ends. 

1 did not know how I was going to get aft to 
join the other men on the poop, but the instinct 
for companionship was irresistible. 

With a spring from the side of the deck- 
house, I just managed to grasp the ship's rail, 
and pulling myself over succeeded, by walking 
along the beading outside the ship, and clinging 
to the rail. to work my way aft. 

Beneath me the water surged and eddied along 
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the deck, and I knew that tons 
of it must have been finding 
its way through cracks and 
corners down into the hold, 
and that our end lay between 
the ship capsizing altogether 
or foundering beneath us. 

I clung to the rail with all 
my strength as I worked my 
way along, for the wind was 
shrieking and howling and 
threatened to tear me away 
every moment; but somehow 


“The ship had listed over to 
a frightful angle and was nearly 
on her beam ends.” 


I managed it, and at last stood on the poop, white beard blowing in the wind, stood on the 
inquiring anxiously if anything could be done. side of the cabin skylight, looking with anxious 
The captain, an old man of seventy, with his eyes towards where the shore lay. 
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Presently he called the mate to him. 

“Mr. Ryan,’ he said, “ how far do you 
think we were off Start Point when the ship 
went over?” 

“ T should think about twenty miles east, sir, 
just out of the range of the light. I suppose 
this wind is driving us back about north-east 
towards Portland,” replied the mate. “We 
should be seeing something of the land there 
soon, shouldn't we, sir?’ he added. 

“That depends how fast we are drifting,” 
answered the captain. ‘‘ Have you got the life- 
boat ready?” 

** As ready as it is possible to get it, sir. Iam 
afraid to take the lashings off, for fear it comes 
out of its chocks and rolls down into the sea, 
but I have got an axe all ready to cut the 
lashings at a moment's notice.” 

Just then another big wave struck the ship, 
and with a sickening lurch she rolled down 
farther into the water, and we thought she 
was yone. 

We clung with all our strength and waited, 
and very gradually, as though fighting desper- 
ately for life, she came up again, and lay on her 
side. 

“ Another lurch like that, and she won't be 
able to recover herself,” said the captain. 
“Mr. Ryan, take a couple of men with you 
and cut away the masts; it might help her 
a bit. But be very careful to cut the back- 
stays through in their proper order—the royal 
and top-gallant first, and then the top-mast, and 
leave the lower-mast back-stays altogether.” 

Armed with a large axe, the mate besan 
cutting away the top-hamper of the main-mast. 
With one blow he cut through the royal back- 
stay, and the royal mast and yard came crashing 
down into the sea. 
‘hen the top-yallant mast and: yard came 
down, nipping off the top of the mizzen-mast 
and bringing that down with it. 

1@ mate was just cutting through the last 
of the top-mast back-stays, when I happened 
to notice Roberts, one of the apprentices, who 
had gone halfway up the mizzen rigging in the 
hopes of being able to see the land. 

The wire top-sail brace was lying across the 
rgging, just above his head, and I saw in an 
inst int that when the mast and yards went the 
wire would sweep down with terrific force. 

“Look out, Roberts!” I shouted. ‘“ Look 
out for that top-sail brace.” 

But the poor lad didn’t recognize the danger 
quickly enough, and instead of coming down 
first and looking for the cause of my alarm later, 
he stared above him to see what 1 was shouting 
about. 
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“‘ Jump!” I shrieked, as I heard the top-mast 
splintering, but it was too late. With an appal ‘ing 
crash and rending of timber, the top-mast and 
top-sail yards came tumbling down, some of the 
wreckage falling into the sea, while part cras hed 
on to the deck. What I had dreaded happen ed : 
the wire slid down the rigging as quick as 
lightning. 

Roberts gave one terrible cry as it caught his 
wrists, tearing his hands nearly off, and cutting 
through his feet. Then he dropped upon the 
sloping deck and slid down into the swirling 
water, leaving a stream of blood behind him. 

For a moment he came to the surface again, 
his upturned face, white and pitiful, turned 
towards us, and we saw that even if it had 
been possible to try to save him, it would 
have been of no use, for he was senseless. ‘The 
next instant he was whirled under the stern, 
and disappeared. 

We had all been so engrossed with the dreadful 
end of poor Roberts, that the mate failed tu 
notice the two men whom he had sent forward 
to cut away the fore-mast. 

He had turned again to help them, when he 
saw that they were doing just the very thing 
the captain had warned them against. They 
had begun cutting through the lower-mast 
back-stays, and the damage was done before 
the mate could stop them. 

Clambering forward as fast as he could go, 
the mate reached them in time to prevent them 
cutting away the mast altogether. If this had 
happened, and the iron lower-mast had gone, 
the decks would have been torn apart, the 
water would have poured in, and we should 
have sunk like a stone. 

As it was, with the support gone from the 
lower-mast, and the top-hamper still held 
rigid, the mast buckled slightly and opened out 
the deck, and our great fear after that happened 
was that the mast would give way altogether. 

It seemed only a matter of time now before 
we sank, and every minute we expected to turn 
bottom up, for although the cutting away of 
the masts eased her a little, vet every now and 
thea the ship gave some dreadful lurches, and 
it often seemed that she would never come up 
again. 

The wreckage from the masts constituted 
another great danger. We were, of course, unable 
to cut away the hack-stays that were in the water 
on the submerged side of the ship, and so the 
spars could not float away free. Instead, with 
each roll of the vessel, they dashed ayainst the 
deck and hatchways, threatening every moment 
to burst them. 

Anxiously we looked around for ships, but 
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none were in sight, and we settled down, with 
black despair in our hearts, to wait for the end. 

The wind cut through us, and after each 
spell of blinding rain the bleak January winds 
would freeze our sodden clothes stiff, until the 
pain of cold in our hands and feet was terrible. 

Suddenly one of the men gave a shout. A 
steamer was bearing down on us from the 
westward, and our hopes leapt up at once. 

We all shouted our loudest to attract attention, 
but the officer on the bridge, no doubt sheltering 
behind the weather-cloth, did not see us, and 
the steamer passed within a quarter of a mile, 
the foam flying high from her whirling propeller 
as each successive wave caught her stern and 
lifted it high out of the water. It was a terrible 
disappointment. 

Our hope now was with the daylight. Ever 
since noon we had been waiting for help to 
come, and we knew that our only chance lay 
in being seen by passing ships. Now, however, 
night was coming on, and if help did not come 
speedily it seemed as if all hope was gone... 

Then I thought of the ship’s flags, and I 
wondered whether, if we could fasten some of 
them to the peak, they would attract attention. 

Determined to try, at any rate, I pulled 
myself along the rail to where the mate was 
clinging. 

“Mr. Ryan!” I shouted. ‘ Couldn’t we get 
the flags and fasten them up aloft? They 
might attract attention should any more ships 

ss.”” 

“It’s worth trying,” he answered, “and I 
have thought of them myself, but they are all 
in a sack in the after stateroom, and I don't 
see how we can possibly get hold of them, with 
the ship lying on her side.” 

“Tl have a try to get them, sir,” I shouted. 

“Go ahead then, Smith,” the mate replied. 
“T can't leave the deck to give you a hand, for 
fear something might happen. I may be 
needed any moment.” 

Without waiting further, I slid down the 
deck to the chart-room door, and then down 
the rail of the stairs leading to the saloon. 

The after state-room was particularly awkward 
to reach, for it led out of the after-cabin—a 
part of the saloon built right in the stern of 
the vessel, and separated from the main saloon 
by a wooden partition. In the middle of this 
partition, on the saloon side of it, was a large 
sideboard and mirror. There was a door 
through this partition, and unfortunately it 
was at the end, on the high side of the ship. 

I first made my way along the side of the 
cabin, which was a comparatively easy matter. 
Te get through into the. after-cabin I had to 
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pull myself up, pass through the door, and 
drop down the other side of the partition. 

There was a brass rail round the sideboard, 
and, grasping this, I had all but pulled myself 
up high enough to clutch the edge of the door 
when the ship—which had been fairly still up 
to now—gave a sickening lurch, and I clung 
with all my strength to the sideboard. 

My extra weight was too much for the screws 
that held it to the deck, and together we went 
crashing down to the side of the saloon, where 
I lay partially stunned by the fall. 

Then a horrid thought flashed across my 
mind. Suppose the ship turned upside down 
while I was down there! I should be caught 
like a rat in a trap! 

I had heard stories of men imprisoned in 
capsized ships, and I confess I was really 
frightened. A cold perspiration came over me, 
but I struggled to find courage to go on. 

The sideboard had dropped down at right- 
angles to the side of the saloon, and I saw that 
by clambering on to the end of it, and standing 
on tip-toe, I could just manage to reach the 
edge of the door. 

With fear gripping my heart I quickly jumped 
up and, reaching the door, pulled myself up 
and through. ‘The state-room lay at the under- 
neath side of the ship, but my progress down 
the other side of the partition was an easy 
matter. 

The County of Anglesea was an old ship, and 
many years before had traded to the Indian 
seas, and I suppose in those times it was possible 
to encounter pirates, for there was a whole 
armoury of huge rifles in racks, along the full 
length of the partition. These now formed a 
ladder, down which I hurriedly clambered. 
Reaching the stateroom, I quickly found the 
bag of flags and, throwing them with all my 
strength up through the door, they dropped 
down into the saloon on the other side. I 
speedily followed, fearful at the thought of 
being caught should the ship capsize. Scrambling 
down into the saloon, I picked up the bag of 
flags and made my way to the stair-way, where 
I handed the sack up to one of the other 
apprentices whom the mate had sent to help 
me. 

Pulling myself up the stairs, I regained the 
deck, thankful to be out in the open air again, 
but rather ashamed of myself for my fears. 

Then came the task of fastening the flags up 
aloft. This was no easy matter, as the masts 
were lying at an angle of about thirty degrees 
with the water, but after a time, clinging with 
all my strength with legs and arms, to keep 
myself from being blown away by the gale, I 
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“I went crashing down to the side of the saloon, where I lay partially stunned by the fall.”” 
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managed to fasten some of the flags to the broken 
stump of the mizzen-mast. 

While I was up aloft I saw another steamer 
bearing down on us, and I shouted out the news 
to the captain, who was still standing on the deck. 

The ship saw our flags and made straight for 
us. Our hopes went up with a bound and we 
cheered and shouted to her. 

‘* She seems to have stopped,” said the mate 
presently, and we watched with anxious eyes. It 
realy seemed that she was not making any 
progress, but lay with engines stopped about a 
quarter cf a mile away. 

The fierce wind whipped the foam off the 
breakers, as they rushed down upon us, driving 
the scud into our faces, blinding our eyes so 
that we could barely see. 

We never found out the name of that vessel, 
and perhaps, with such a sea as there was running, 
it would be wrong to judge her captain too 
harshly ; but to our despair we presently saw her 
straighten up on her course and, without even 
a signal of cheer to us, steam away and disappear 
in the haze. i 

Night crept slowly on, and as the darkness 
deepened our hopes fell to zero. It was bitterly 
cold, and as each successive sea broke over 
our labouring hulk our plight became worse. 

Unable to move or relinquish our hold of the 
rail, for fear of being washed away, we were 
slowly being frozen to death. It was more than 
twenty-four hours since we had had any food, 
and we were weak from hunger and cold. 

We saw ships’ lights in the distance, all through 
the night, but although we shouted as loudly as 
we could, none of them came near. 

Then the cold became overpowering, and the 


struggle to cling on, with benumbed hands,. 


became a matter of life and death. 

Presently one man slipped, without a sound, 
from the rail and disappeared in the dark waters 
below. With his death our determination to 
fight against the fatal numbness of mind and 
body became momentarily stronger, but spite 
of our struggles the sea claimed a big toll that 
night. One by one our poor fellows slipped 
away, never to be seen again. . 

Slowly that dreadful night wore on, and at 
last streaks of light showed far away in the 
eastern sky, and the grey dawn broke cold and 
cheerless. The gale still continued with un- 
abated fury, and out of the sixteen hands who 
had sailed with the ship from Havre, only five 
remained clinging on for dear life. 

The captain and the second mate had gone, 
and I was the only apprentice left. The mate 
and three of the sailors were clinging to the 
mizzen rigging. 
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“‘ Smith,” the mate called to me. 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered, as cheerily as I could. 

““We are going to be rescued to-day,” he 
shouted back, confidently. ‘I’m quite sure 
of that.” 

“I hope you're right, sir,” I returned, and 
although I knew that the mate only got his 
confidence from some instinctive feeling, yet 
the effect of his assurance was very great, and 
we seemed to brighten up wonderfully. 

About eight o'clock we saw another steamer 
bearing down upon us, and we tried to shout to 
her, but she had already seen the wreck and 
was making straight for us. 

We found that she was the Carl, a Norwegian 
ship, hailing from Larvik. 

She also was in ballast, and her racing pro- 
peller was as often out of the water as it was in. 
She was pitching and rolling like a cork in the 
water. 

Coming as near to us as she dared, the captain 
shouted to us through a megaphone. 

“Tam afraid we cannot help you. It would 
be impossible to put a boat out in this sea, the 
way we are jumping about ; it would get smashed 
up before it ever reached the water. I will go 
into Portland and report you there, and they 
will be able to send help.” 

We shouted our thanks to him, and the Carl 
steamed off towards Portland. 

We gazed after her until she disappeared 
from sight, and then stared with anxious eyes 
in the direction from which help would come. 

“Land!” shouted one of the men, pointing 
with frenzied excitement. We looked, and 
there, sure enough, a low, dark streak showed 
up above the horizon, and the mate told us it 
was the Bill of Portland. 

As we watched, a black jet of smoke appeared 
on the horizon, to the right of the land. It 
grew in size every moment, until a dense 
volume of smoke, pouring from three grey 
funnels, heralded the approach of a man-of-war. 

The vessel turned out to be the cruiser Scylla, 
and taking in the situation at a glance her 
captain commenced the work of rescue right 
away. 

First, he tried to get a line aboard. Being 
unable to come near enough to throw it to us, 
they attached it to a small barrel, which they 
dropped overboard. Then the ship steamed 
right round us, paying out line as she went, and 
the line naturally closed in on us and caught on 
the stern. 

The captain, however, had not reckoned on 
our weakness, and what would have been an 
easy task to us had we been fresh and strong 
was now a physical impossibility. 


We did make some attempt to reach the line 
on the low side of the vessel, but the wreckage 
floating alongside kept it off, and we were unable 
to reach it. 

Seeing that this method of establishing 
communication was a failure, the captain next 
decided to put a boat out. 

Manned by sturdy sailors, each wearing a 
life-belt, and with an officer in the stern, the 
boat was lowered rapidly and successfully and 
pulled towards us. 

It was partly bad luck and partly owing to a 
too venturesome spirit on the part of the officer 
in charge, but as she came rowing down to us— 
each sea, as it caught her stern, carrying the 
boat on with incredible swiftness—she got too 
close under our stern, and in a fraction of a 
second a wave caught the boat and swirled it 
in among the wreckage. 

A protruding piece of iron caught in the 
gunwale, and another sea coming and the boat 
being held fast, she nearly capsized, throwing 
some of the men into the water. 

There was perfect order and discipline, how- 
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ever, even at this critical moment. The men 
that had been thrown out qutched hold of the 
wreckage, of which there was any amount at 
hand, and clambered aboard, while the boat, 
freed by the coolness and promptitude of the 
officer and crew, floated safely away to leeward. 

I shall never forget those sailors. They seemed 
to have an idea that they were out on some sort 
of a picnic, and joked and chaffed each other 
incessantly, although they couldn’t have been 
very comfortable after their ducking. 

Seeing the life-boat coming out from the 
shoe behind a tug-boat, the captain of the 
cruiser now gave the signal for his boat to return, 
thinking, of course, that the life-boat would be 
more suitable and better able to carry out the 
work of rescue. 

When near the ship the life-boat—she came 
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“Then as the sea passed and the boat pulled away again, the line would tighten up and whip me out of the water.” 


from Weymouth—cast off from the tug-boat and 
the men took to their oars. 

It is a glorious sight to see a life-boat skilfully 
handled in a heavy sea, and the coxswain of 
this one knew his business thoroughly. Man- 
ceuvring to a position under our stern, but 
backing with the oars at the approach of every 
sea, the coxswain called for a strong line to be 
passed to him. One of the sailors threw the end 
of a stout rope as far as he could towards the 
life-boat, and approaching very slowly and 
cautiously they managed to pick it up. 


Making it fast in the bows, they then pulled 
away, heaving the line taut. 

“Now,” shouted the coxswain, ‘“‘ you will have 
to slide down the rope, one at a time, and we'll 
pull you aboard.” 

As I was the youngest, the mate told me to 
go first. He did this with the best intentions, 
following the unwritten law for saving life at 
sea, ‘‘ The weakest and youngest first.” 

As a matter of fact, however, I should have 
had a far easier time if I had been left till last, 
for they found, from the terrible struggle that 
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I had to reach the life-boat, that there was far 
too long a stretch of rope between the ship and 
the boat, also that the line was best made fast 
a little way along the side, instead of right in 
the bows. 

While the life-boat was approaching, and when 
our ultimate safety seemed an assured thing, 
I remembered my cat, which I had had given 
to me as a kitten in Australia, and which I had 
left lying fast asleep in my bunk when the ship 
went over. 

I was determined to try to save her if possible, 
and making my way along the outside of the 
ship to the half-deck, I found her there, mewing 
at my neglect of her, which she could not under- 
stand. 

Throwing her over my shoulder, where she 
clung tightly, I brought her back to the poop, 
and she was still clinging to me when | lowered 
myself over the side and began pulling myself 
hand over hand towards the life-boat. 

All went well until I was about ten yards from 
the ship. ‘Then the trouble began. ‘Ihe men 
in the life-boat were pulling against the rope all 
the time in an endeavour to keep it taut, but 
this was impossible, especially when my weight 
was in the middle. As a sea came rushing down 
on her, the life-boat would be carried towards 
the ship. The line would slack up, and I would 
drop with a splash into the sea, sinking as far 
as the rope would allow. 

Then as the sea passed and the boat pulled 
away again, the line would tighten up and whip 
me bodily out of the water ten or fifteen fect 
into the air. 

How many times this happened I cannot 
remember, but I know that I was nearly done 
for, with the exertion of hanging on and vet 
pulling myself at every opportunity towards the 
boat. 

The poor cat clung on through all this com- 
motion, digging her claws deep into my shoulder ; 
but I-was insensible to the pain and only had 
cause to remember it later. 

When at last I had pulled myself to the life- 
boat I thought my troubles were ended, but 
the worst had yet to come. ‘The bow of the boat 
being covered in with a breakwater, for at least 
two yards along the side, the men could not 
reach me to help me in. Hanging there from the 
bow, I had not the strength left to pull myself up, 
and with each successive wave the life-boat 
crashed down on me. I hung on for a few seconds 
with the strength of despair, and then the rope, 
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as it rose once more out of the water, tore 
itself from my grasp, and I was flung back and 
sank. 

The coxswain was quick to act. He gave 
a sharp order to the men to cease rowing, and 
the next wave washed the boat right alongside 
me as I came up. I was promptly pulled aboard, 
more dead than alive, and laid in the cockpit at 
the stern. 

It now became very apparent that the poor old 
County of Anglesea was rapidly settling down. 
‘The wreckage, hammering continually at her 
sides and hatchways, had at last made an 
opening, and the water, finding its way into 
the hold in ever-increasing quantities, was now 
forcing the gallant barque beneath the sea she 
had defied for so long. 

“Hurry up, you chaps!” shouted the cox- 
swain to the men left huddled up together on the 
poop, and quickly the life-boat’s crew shortened 
up the rope down which I had come. 

One by one I saw the survivors climb over 
the rail or slide down the rope into the life-boat 
until there was only the second mate and one 
of the sailors left. 

“T£ she will only hold out another ten minutes 
we shall have them all,” I heard the coxswain 
say to his mate, and then, a second later, “ Good 
heavens, she’s going!” 

** Jump!” he shrieked to the men left behind, 
and as the gallant County of Anglesea nearly 
straightened up and then, with a swirling and 
rushing of waters, sank beneath the waves, the 
two men leapt clear. 

Each had a life-belt, and they were soon 
dragged into the boat and laid with the rest of 
us aft. 

I cannot remember much that happened after 
that. Numbed with cold and worn out with 
privation and hunger, I hazily watched them 
pull the sail up, and we made for Weymouth. 
T remember drinking the glassful of rum that 
was given me neat by the coxswain, and although 
up till that time I had never tasted spirits of any 
sort, it seemed to me very little stronger than 
water. 

I was, oh! so glad to be saved, and wrapped 
in the coxswain’s oilskins, and with a feeling 
of warmth slowly creeping over me, I lost con- 
sciousness. I remember no more until the per- 
sistent rubbing of my little cat's head against 
my cheek, and her contented purring, woke me 
up, and I found myself snug and warm in bed 
in the Weymouth Sailors’ Home. 


“Filth Castle,” 


an extraordinary eyrie where a community of vill.gers live in the ruins of an abandoned fortress. 


WANDERINGS IN 
NORTHERN PERSIA. 


By J. A. LEE (late British Consular Service, WCeshed). 


An interesting account of a journey across the north of Persia, one of the least-known and least- 


changed of Oriental countries. 


Starting from Enzeli, on the coast, the Author crossed the 


Elburz mountains to Teheran, the capital, and thence followed the pilgrim route to the holy city of 
Meshed. From here he went ‘as near as he could to the historic natural fortress of Kelat-i-Nadiri, 


the Gibraltar of Persia, which no European is permitted to enter. 


Mr. Lee managed to secure 


some photographs of this mysterious stronghold—the first ever published. His description of the 
people and their manners and customs, coupled with many striking incidents of his travels, makes 
up a narrative of more than ordinary interest and value. 


NE of the most remarkable journeys 
one can undertake in Persia is that 
over the pilgrim route from Teheran 
to Meshed the Holy, regarded by 
Sa) 0 Mes as second only to Mecca in 
wines Although the great ambition of every 
pious Moslem is to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and there kiss the black stone: which 
they believe fell from heaven, this crowning merit 
is denied to the majority owing to the expense 
entailed, and thus it comes about that vast 
numbers proceed to Meshed. Here it should be 
explained that the Persians are of the Shiah 
sect, while the Turks are Sunnis. The Sunnis 
maintain that Omar and Abu Bekr were the 
lawful successors of Mohammed, whereas the 


II. 


Shiahs assert that they were usurpers, and that 


Ali, his son-in-law, was next in succession. 
Omar, venerated by the Turks, is detested by 
the Persians. You may hear a_ bricklayer 
while at work singing in a monotonous tone the 
refrain: ‘‘O! brother, throw me up another 
brick, and may a curse light on Omar.” 

Twice have I made the journey from the 
capital to Meshed, once in the burning heat of 
summer, and again in the depth of winter, and 
I have been struck by the faith of these pilgrims 
from the most distant parts of Central Asia— 
a faith that counts as nought hardships, weari- 
ness, sickness, even death, so long as their 
purpose be achieved. Skirting, as it does, the 
very edge of the Great Salt Desert, a more 
dreary and. trying journey could hardly be 
imagined. It js certainly one calculated to 
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exact the full meed of 
suffering and penance 
from the Faithful. Each 
foot of the way has taken 
its toll of blood and tears. 
What numbers have been 
touched by Azrael and 
have found peace, and how 
many have been dragged 
at the saddles of man- 
stealing Turkoman; to the 
slave marts of Bokhara 
and Samarkand, it is im- 
possible to say. 

The journey occupies 
about a month, and when 
I first made it | “ travelled 
post —that is, rode the 
Government horses from 
one station or caravanserat 
to another. Our party 
consisted of three persons 
—the writer, Mahmood 
the servant, and the 
postilion. Our equipment 
was of the most meagre 
description—a rug on 
which to rest and sleep, 
a canvas bag which, whea 
filled with straw, did duty 
for a mattress, a water- 
bottle, a little tea, sugar, 
rice, dried biscuit, and 
raisins, a small samovar 
(tea-urn), several coppe 
cooking-pots, a bottle of 
quinine, and a few odds 


and ends. ‘These neces 
saries were distributed 
among the three horses. 


When I saw these animals, 


upon which we were to 
ride out of ‘Teheran, | experienced a keen 
pang of disappointment. ‘They were veritable 


crocks  —- broken-kneed, — broken - winded, 
and afflicted with sores caused by incessant 
work, overloading, and reckless ridin, 

But all arrangements had been made, and, as 
no better steeds were obtainable, there was no 
option but to mount, and towards dusk we 
passed out of the city gate and pressed forward 
to the distant range of hills, where we joined 
the upper pilgrim road. The stages of the 
journey are invariably determined by the 
distance between one caravanserai and another, 
for the country is sparsely populated and villages 
and towns are few and far between. What the 
inn is to the West so is the caravanserat to 
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Kishlak, a tycical Persian village— 


the Kast, but with this difference—that whereas 
in the one case accommodation costs money, in 
the other case shelter is provided free to all. 
Often planted in absolute solitude upon the 
staring waste, the great building—frequently 
attributed to the munificence of Shah Abbas 
the Great, though more often than not it is 
the gift of one who, by a life of extortion and 
greed, desires to win grace by an act of supreme 
public utility—affords a welcome to all. Look 
up at the massive wooden gates, and like as not 
you will see that they are pitted with bullet- 
marks, for not so many years back the man- 
stealing Turkomans swept this great pilgrim 
route from Meshed to Sharud and beyond like 
a devouring fire. The caravanserai then offered 
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All the houses are built of mud. 


a sure place of refuge. Indeed, with their four 
mud walls and towers at each corner, they are 
virtually miniature forts. 

I found the route exceedingly monotonous, 
and it reminded me of the Scottish traveller, 
who must have had this road—if road it can 
be called—in mind when he said that the whole 
land is divided into two portions, one being 
desert with salt, and the other desert without 
salt. Were it not for the quaint villages and 
towns passed, it would be nothing more than 
a desert journey. 


A few stages brought us to 
“ Filth Aradan, a picturesque citadel, 
Castle.” now uninhabited, perched on the 


top of a great artificial mound 


of clay. It forms one of 
a group of such-like struc- 
tures, of which Lasgird, 
some miles farther on, is 
the most interesting. We 
found this ‘ man-roost,” 
for by no other word can 
one describe it, actually 
inhabited. The villagers 
here have established 
themselves in the deserted 
enclosure of what was 
once a citadel, and on the 
very top of the outer 
walls have built a double 
storey of mud houses 
accessible by flights of 
crazy steps from the 
interior. A ledge or 
balcony made of rude logs 
of wood plastered over 
with mud is built out from 
each storey. On this rickety 
platform, full of spaces 
through which the unwary 
might easily slip, and 
unprovided with anything 
in the shape of a railing, 
the wretched inhabitants 
live an outdoor life. From 
a distance it looks as if a 
gigantic colony of birds 
had settled there and built 
out their nests from the 
walls. The children are 
tied with ropes, and you 
may see one hanging in 
mid-air, wriggling at the 
end of the rope like a 
worm, and squalling 
lustily. Lasgird is called by 
the natives “ Pukh Kalah,” 
which means “ Filth Castle,” an appellation 
that is decidedly appropriate, for the walls are 
streaked and grimed with accumulated refuse. 
Some few miles from Kishlak, a strange, dila~ 
pidated village built of mud, the road, or track, 
enters a range of hills by a path commonly iden- 
tified with the famous Caspian Gates, through 
which Darius fled after the defeat of Arbela, hotly 
pursued bythe legions of Alexander the Great. The 
farther one gets away from the capital the more 
isolated are the caravanserais, our photograph 
of that at Ghusheh being typical of these places 
of refuge, set in the very desert, with no habita- 
tion of any kind near them. The sun was sinking 
fast when our little caravan clattered under the 
great archway into the square courtyard of this 


The Caravanserai at Ghusheh, on the road to Meshed. The walls of many of 


eastern inn. Around it, at a height of three or 
four feet from the ground, ran a series of arched 
recesses about twelve feet deep and nearly as 
high. In the centre of each recess was a small 
opening which gave access to an inner room with 
a domed roof. Sweeping one of these compart- 
ments free of the vermin and refuse left by other 
travellers, we passed the night as comfortably 
as we could. 

Before occupying his cell the traveller would 
do well to look round and see that he is not 
planting himself in close proximity to a corpse 
caravan. It does not take long to satisfy oneself 
on this point ; one’s nose is an excellent guide. 
‘The fresher corpses are usually fastened in flimsy 
coffins and tied crossways on the backs of mules 
or wrapped in black felt. The amateur corpse- 
carrier may sometimes be seen with the remains 
of one of the Faithful rolled up in a blanket and 
fastened to the back of his saddle in the same 
way as a cavalryman carries his great-coat. 

Just inside the entrance of these caravanserais 
is seated the dalandar, or gatekeeper, with his 
store of provisions for man and beast—sometimes 
a goodly spread, such as is shown in our photo- 
graph—but at those stages which fringe the awful 
Salt Desert you will scarcely find the barest neces- 
sities for yourself and your caravan ; it may bea 
few ancient dried fruits, rice, and nan-i-sanjak 
(pebble bread), sheets of flapjack about two feet 
Jong, a foot or so wide, and of the thickness of 
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a griddle cake. Being baked in an oven scooped 
in the earth and lined with pebbles, the bread 
has a peculiar pitted appearance and a pro- 
nounced gritty taste, hence its name. It may be 
necessary to take provisions on to the next 
stage, in which case the flapjack does duty as 
paper for wrapping up the articles. Europeans 
rarely travel this route, so the dalandar makes the 
most of their visit. Prices have a decided up- 
ward tendency, for all Jngleezi are presumed to be 
rolling in wealth and endowed with marvellous 
medical skill. 
The first town passed on this re- 
The Elusive markable pilgrim-route is Senman, 
Cakes. a strange city of mud-built, dome- 
roofed houses, and noted for its 
gardens, tea-cakes, beautiful women, and irti- 
tating dialect. No one I have met, however, 
has ever tasted the famous tea-cakes. One 
traveller, who asked for them, was blandly told 
that the inhabitants had run out of them, owing 
to the enormous local consumption and export. 
He was further informed that hard times had 
caused a deterioration in their excellence. A 
traveller once bought some tablets resembling 
these cakes, but could not eat them, for the 
most excellent reason that they were composed 
of fuller’s earth, clay, orpiment, and other choice 
ingredients. They were, in fact, nothing more or 
less than the depilatory used by the Persians for 
removing superfluous hair! As regards the local 
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these fortress-like buildings are pitted with bullet-holes, made during Turkoman raids. 


dialect, it has been likened to the rattle of a 
number of pebbles in an empty gourd. 

The next stage on this interesting route, and 
the seventh from Teheran, is Ahuan. This is 
merely a caravanserai and post-house standing in 
a gloomy hollow. Local tradition ascribes to 
this spot one of the many miracles performed by 
the Imam Reza. Here he found a captive female 
antelope which, seeing his sacred personality, 
found speech and invoked his aid on behalf of 
her motherless young. ‘he Imam bade the 
hunter let her go and went bail for her re- 
appearance. The antelope, however, failed to 
keep the tryst, whereupon the Prophet, being 
appealed to, “ willed’ her back again to her 
captor, with whom she remained ever afterwards. 

In a country like Persia, where the population 
is sparse and the cultivable area relatively 
small, and where great expanses are occupied by 
mountains and waste places, the pursuits of the 
people are more pastoral than agricultural. At 
the division of the seasons the nomads may be met 
on the march, carrying with them their ertire 
household effects and wealth, and their black 
goats’-hair tents, which are as easily pitched as 
struck. The country seems alive with thousands 
of sheep and goats, and the traveller off the beaten 
track may light upon their encampments and 
study a pastoral economy not a whit changed from 
that pictured in the Book of Genesis or Job. 

Damghan, the reputed site of Hecatompyle 


(the city with the hundred gates), is passed, and 
Shahrud next claims our attention, for one-half 
of the journey of five hundred and sixty miles 
is accomplished. This is a place of great impor- 
tance, for here converge the roads leading from 
Meshed, Teheran, Yeza, Astrabad, and Mazan- 
deran. Some three miles north-east of the 
town is Bostam, a place of great sanctity 
to the faithful, for here is buried the famous 
Sultan Bayazid, the leader of a dervish sect, 
who died and was buried in the court of a 
beautiful mosque, now in ruins. In a garden 
here were encamped a number of dervishes, the 
most striking and bizarre people one meets in 
Persia. The livelihood of these religious mendi- 
cants depends upon their success in attracting 
public notice. Their clothes usually take the 
form of a pair of knickers and a conical-shaped 
hat, with a tiger or leopard skin thrown over 
the shoulders. A gourd fashioned from an enor- 
mous nut or shell from the Persian Gulf, fre- 
quently beautifully carved, is suspended from 
the neck for the reception of alms. Some carry 
a huge battleaxe or a great club studded with 
spikes. I have seen, even in the streets of 
Teheran, a dervish—wild-eyed, emaciated, and 
evidently addicted to the smoking of hashish— 
pass by stark naked, and once in Khorassan I 
saw a fine figure of a dervish majestically riding 
a bull. At the time of the Festival of the New 
Year it is the practice of the dervish to put up a 
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Persian nomads with their black goats’-hair tents. 


sort of tent and 
station himself 
at the entrance 
to the dwelling 
of any influen- 
tial person until 
dismissed with a 
suitable present. 
Directly any per- 
son enters or 
leaves the house 
he blows a shrill 
blast on a buffalo 
horn, followed 
by the cry, 
“‘Hakk ya 
Hakk!” and 
amuses himself 
by diligently 
tending a few 
plants which he 
has planted at 
the gateway. 
Such is the 
vanity of the 
average Persian 
that the dervish 
is usually kept 
there sufficiently 
long to see the 
plants make fair 
An encampment of dervishes. progress. 
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Being a hot evening, I decided to spend the 
night at Bostam in the open, and sought shelter 
behind a ruined reservoir on the outskirts of 
the town. I was about to turn in when, to our 
surprise, we heard the sound of a flute. 
Following the direction of the music, we dis- 
covered at the back of the reservoir another 
flight of steps leading to a sardab, or under- 
ground room, in which travellers shelter from 
the burning heat. The door was ajar. Peeping 
in, we saw as picturesque and motley a band of 
natives as it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet, grouped round a charcoal fire, over 
which hung a saucepan suspended by a length 
of telegraph wire, which had evidently heen 
stolen for the purpose. 

Several of this band were Jutis—young men 
with well-dyed love-curls, long garments, and 
conical cloth caps embroidered in many colours. 
Others were half-naked savages, with long, jet- 
black hair hanging down their backs, gazelle- 
skins on their shoulders, bare-footed, and 
exceedingly dirty. What surprised me greatly, 
however, was to see several dervisles in the 
group, and it was stranger still to find that 
they kelonged to different fraternities. A 
hideous negro of immense stature, clad only in 
a panther’s skin, was tootling most unmelo- 
diously on a flute, to an accompaniment pro- 
duced by the rest of the party snapping the 
forefingers of both hands together, or by the 
clapping of hands. There was one man seated 
on a lion-skin whose appearance was singularly 
striking, not from any artificial peculiarity of 
dress, but from real native majesty. From the 
respectful way in which the spirits and the 
water-pipe were handed to him, it was clear 
that he was tacitly recognized as their leader. 

Mahmood looked inquiringly at me, waiting 
for my lead as to entering. I nodded, and, 
pulling open the broken door, he stepped in. 
Consternation immediately displaced joviality. 
Dropping his flute, the negro snatched up a 
club and swung it ominously above Mahmood’s 
head. Instantly I dashed forward. If Mah- 
mood’s entrance startled them, my.entry had 
an even more marked effect. It was quite 
evident that they considered my room prefer- 
able to my company, so, without passing the 
salaam, I went to where the horses were picketed 
and took from the saddlebag my only bottle of 
whisky, and from Mahmood’s khurjeen a small 
chest of tea and a loaf of sugar that was 
intended to serve us throughout the journey. 
Returning, I formally placed the 


nas articles in the centre of the 
arty: group with the remark: ‘‘ My 
contributions to the party.”  Straightway 
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the gloom was dispelled, and quick glances 
of approval passed between them. The 
chief pointed to a place by his side on the 
prayer-carpet, and before I was fairly settled a 
cup of spirits was thrust into my hand. Then 
a clamour of voices arose, each one asking a 
question that appealed to him—my name, 
business, destination, did the King of England 
live in a tent, and so on. It took me some 
time to answer these questions; meanwhile 
the spirits circulated freely, and we became 
merry. ‘‘ Sahib,” said the chief, who through 
stress of circumstances had adopted the calling 
of a dervish, ‘“‘ what life can compare with that 
of the dervish? Remember the words of the 
tent-maker of Ispahan: ‘ Drink, my children.’ ” 

Watching his opportunity, one of the group 
drew a small box from the heap of litter in the 


A typical dervish from the remote interior, 
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corner and placed it within the circle. 
Opening the lid of the box, out 
popped a number of very fine 
specimens of green scorpions, the 
most venomous of all their species, 
which, to my discomfort, began to 
dart hither and thither. On_ his 
calling out loudly, “O/ sukara 
Suleimanich” (O! scorpions of 
Solomon), they ceased their ram- 
bling, whereupon he ordered them, 
one by one, to re-enter the box. 
This they did unhesitatingly. His 
next exploit was to hold each one 
up by the tail while it held a shahie 
(a copper coin rather smaller than 
an English halfpenny) between its 
nippers. In turn each scorpion had 
to go through the same performance. 
This entertainment over, the chief 
resumed the conversation, saying : 
“ To our fraternity every house and 
tent is open, and we are always 
welcome. Wherever we roam there 
is bound to be someone needing a 
charm or a love-philtre. One wants 
an amulet to protect the wearer 
from accident or death; another a 
blue bead to attach to his favourite 
horse’s mane or tail to-ward off the 
evil eye. Should there be sickness, 
what is easier than to write a few 
words on slips of paper which, 
when swallowed, will cast out the 
disease ? ” 

Then the chief fell into a medita- 
tive mood, pulling slowly at the 
water-pipe, his thoughts evidently 
far away. Suddenly turning to me 
he s “Doubtless it surprises 
the sahib to find me here, and in 
this company. Not from the beginning, how- 
ever, was I a dervish, but a digger of kanats 
(underground irrigation channels), very skilful 
at the work, as they will bear witness at 
the Throne (the capital).” Then, in that 
picturesque style in which only an Oriental 
can talk, the chief told me his story, and a 
remarkable one it was. The digging of kanats 
had been his vocation, and life was pleasant, 
until one day, losing his temper through the 
unfair tricks of an opponent in a wrestling- 
match, he slew him. Knowing that blood- 
money would not suffice to atone for his crime, 
he fled and joined a robber band. In an 
unguarded moment he determined to return to 
his native place to see his betrothed, but he 
was captured and thrown into prison, where he 
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Sabzevar, the last big town 


remained for some years, being finally released 
at the instigation of a new governor, since when 
he had wandered over the country as a dervish. 

By the time the chief had finished his story the 
heat of the room, the smoke, and the spirits had 
begun to take effect upon his companions, for 
several of them had fallen asleep where they sat. 
1 therefore bade my host adieu and departed. 
When I awoke next morning the sun was already 
high in the sky and the horses were waiting. The 
little band of wanderers had drifted away hours 
before, each going his own way. We turned our 
horses’ heads towards the desert and pushed on 
in the direction of Sabzevar, an important town, 
which we reached in due course, and thence on 
to Nishapur, the final stage before Meshed. It is 
whilst descending the hills that the holy city comes 
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on the way to Meshed. 


into view. The golden domes and minarets flash 

in the eastern sun like a rich gem in a setting of 

bright green, a striking contrast to the surround- 

ing waste. Entering by one of the city gates— 

for, like most Persian towns and villages, it is 

surrounded by mud walls with turrets at intervals 

—we were at once reminded that it is no ordinary 

city, but a place of pilgrimage. Its permanent 

pulation is about forty-eight thousand, but 

it is often called upon to accommodate the same 
number of pilgrims. 2 

The glory of the city is the 

The Holy mosque and sepulchre of the im- 

City. mortal Imam. Miracles are still 

said to be performed by him, and 

during my residence in Meshed—the best part of 

a year—it was no new thing to hear of such. 
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Food is daily distributed to the 
poorer pilgrims. Once within the pre- 
cincts of the shrine the fugitive 
fleeing from the grasp of the tyrant, 
and the criminal from the hands of 
justice, alike find refuge. Its wealth 
1s prodigious; all over Fersia it 
possesses landed property. Six hun- 
dred paid servants conduct its affairs, 
one hundred for each day of the week, 
counting among them watchers by 
day and by night to guard its trea- 
sures against pilfering hands. ‘‘ En- 
cumbered within and without with 
gold,” says Vambéry, ‘ unquestion- 
ably it is the richest tomb in the whole 
Islamite world.” The walls are re- 
splendent with jewels, shields, swords, 
and bracelets, all studded with gems 
of great value. Rare old manu- 
scripts, superbly illuminated copies 
of the Koran, costly carpets studded 
with gems—everything is in keeping 
with the external elegance of the 
dome. The unique photograph we 
reproduce, taken by the Shah’s photo- 
grapher—for no infidel or Feringhee 
dare enter the precincts, let alone 
take pictures—gives some faint idea 
of the importance of the building. 
Apart from the mosque, what [ 
recall most to mind is the principal 
street, something like two miles 
long, I should think, down the centre 
of which runs a canal, bordered on 
either side by an irregular row of 
plane trees, mulberries, elms, and 
willows. The uses to which this 
canal is put are manifold; it is at 
once a depository for dead animals 
and rubbish, a sewer, and a place 
for bodily ablutions. I have seen a dyer wring- 
ing out his newly-dyed cloth, colouring the 
water with many tints, and but a few yards 
farther down women washing their clothes or 
filling their water-pitchers. The European tele- 
graph clerk at the time I was there used to keep 
igs—abomination of abominations in a holy 
ind these would disport themselves in 
the water. Why he did not come to an untimely 
end is a mystery tome. Doubtless some priestly 
hand protected him. On one occasion when 
visiting him, there came at night the ferash 
(servant) of a holy man to ask for a piece 
of gosht-i-bulbul (nightingale’s flesh—Anglice : 
pork), for some of the Faithful did not scruple 
to eat pork and drink of the wine the clerk made, 
although it is strictly forbidden by the Koran, 
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Within the city walls 
are vast open areas— 
cemeteries where the count- 
less dead are laid in 
hallowed ground. Dotted 
here and there are white 
awnings or tents to shelter 
the mullahs, paid to intone 
prayers for the departed 
rich and thus expedite their 
path to heaven. There is a 
curious stone also, much 
frequented by women who 
desire children. Of this 
stone I should have secured 
a photograph had not a 
brick, thrown by an unseen 
hand, caught me on: the 
side of the head just as 
I was focusing, and 
brought painfully home 
to me the fact that I 
was ina fanatical Moslem 
city. 

There is no doubt that 
many pilgrims go to Meshed 
in order to have what we 
should term a “ good 
time.” Pilgrims are per- 
mitted by the religious law 
to contract temporary mar- 
riages during the time 
they are in the city, 
usually from a fortnight to 
a month, after which the 
women may take another 
husband. Pilgrims who 
visit Meshed add 
“Meshedi” after their 
name, and although it does 
not rank so high as the 
prefix “Haji,” which is 
taken by those who per- 
form the Haj, or pil- 
grimage to Mecca, yet 
it is a distinction much 
valued in the Mohammedan 
world. 

While in Meshed I made several 
excursions to the Russian frontier, 
and on one occasion succeeded in 
getting close to the remarkable 
mountain fortress of Kelat-i-Nadiri, called by 
some the “ Gibraltar of Persia.’ It lies some 
seventy miles north-east of Meshed, and is a 
great mountain plateau about a hundred and 
fifty square miles, ringed round with a wall of 
vertical rock rising a thousand feet in height 


The Secret 
Stronghold. 
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Filgnms outside the famous 


above the valley. The only approach to this 
remarkable mountain fortress is through massive 
arched gateways in the narrow defiles. I was not 
allowed to enter the fort, and the English travel- 
lers who have done so could probably be counted 
on the fingers of one’s hand. Not for thirty 
years has any European been permitted to 
cross its threshold. Even Lord Curzon, the 
popular Indian Viceroy, was turned back 
during his famous tour through Persia after 
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gate,” he says, “‘ towards the houses of a 
village that bordered upon either side 
of the defile, when suddenly a terrific 
shouting was heard from the gate behind 
us, and a miserable soldier, still _ half 
asleep, and pulling a tattered cotton tunic 
about his shoulders, came running out, 
yelling at the top of his voice. Answer- 
ing cries were heard; and presently there 
poured out of the wall, which was really 
a gate-tower and had casements on the inner 
side, a motley band of half-clad_ indi- 
viduals, for the most part in rags, though 
an occasional button with the Lion and 
Sun upon it, and one pair of blue trousers 
with a red stripe, showed that I was in 
the presence of some of the serbaz, or 
regular infantry of the King of Kings. 
“As I did not want to begin a fracas, 
and as the soldiers were clearly doing 
their duty, although they had been within 
an ace of letting me slip through unob- 
served, I halted, and we entered into 
conversation. At first they were very 
violent, and tried to pull back our horses. 
But when I represented that I had no 
intention of going farther without per- 
mission, they became calmer. I inquired 
for the officer in command. There did 
not appear to be such a person. I next 
asked where was the Khan of Kelat. The 
reply was given that he was at his 


mosque at Meshed. 


he had actually ridden past its 
gateway. 

In his book he gives a very 
graphic description of the reception 
meted out to him by the Khan of 
the fort and the truly Oriental 
manner in which his party was 
informed that their presence was 
not desired. ‘We had advanced 


about a hundred yards beyond the The entrance to the mysterious fortress of Kelat-i-Nadiri. 
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The guardians of the gateway. Lo.d Curzon was turned back when he tried to enter here. 


village, two miles away. Accordingly, I dis- 
patched Shukurullah (as a Persian, and _there- 
fore free from suspicion), with a soldier 
mounted on the same horse behind him, to the 
Khan, to tell him who I was, and to request per- 
mission to pass through Kelat and out on the 
other side; or, if this could not be granted on 
his own responsibility, then to telegraph to 
Meshed. 

“ After an hour and a half of tedious waiting 
Shukurullah returned with the news that the 
Khan wished me to telegraph for leave to the 
Governor-General of Meshed, and that if the 
answer was favourable I might pass through. 
This was all that I desired ; so I proceeded to 
write a telegram to Colonel Stewart, asking him 
to interview the Governor on my behalf and to 
wire me a reply. There was some difficulty, 
however, in finding anyone to transcribe the 
Message into Persian characters. Few of the 


lower orders know the Persian alphabet; if 
they want to write a letter they hire a scribe 
to do it for them. The solitary scribe of Kelat 
was reported to be asleep under the influence 
of opium ; but I insisted upon his being severely 
awakened, and at length he appeared, and 
spent exactly half an hour in transliterating the 
despatch which it had taken half a minute to 
compose. 
“Tn an hour Shukurullah reap- 
“An peared upon the scene with the 
Accomplished news that the telegram had been 
Liar.” refused on the plea that the line 
was broken between Kelat and 
Meshed. Presently arrived a mounted emissary 
from the Khan, who was voluble with ex- 
planations, and afforded me an_ interesting 
insight into Persian character. First he re- 
peated that the wire was broken; but when 
I replied that if that were the case it was 
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unlikely that 
the Khan 
would himself 
have invited 
me to use it, 
he shifted his 
position and 
said that the 
wire, though 
not broken, was 
trailing upon 
the ground. 
Upon my re- 
joining that 
communication 
was not there- 
by interrupted, 
he was ready 
with the 
counter-plea 
that the Khan 
had meant me 
to telegraph 
not to Meshed, 
but to Tehe- 
ran. As there 


An interior view of the mountain fortress—probably the first photograph of it ever published, 


was no wire to Teheran from Kelat except by 
Meshed this falsehood was easily exposed ; but I 
confess I was scarcely prepared for the fourth, 
which immediately replaced it—namely, that the 
Khan had meant me to telegraph neither to 
Teheran nor to Meshed, but from Meshed on my 
return thither. As it was useless bandying words 
with so accomplished a liar, I resigned the 
verbal contest, and retired.” Before leaving 
the district, however, his lordship climbed 
the mountains and made a sketch of this 
remarkable natural stronghold, which appears 
in his book. I was luckier, however, for at 
Mesked I managed to obtain some actual 
photographs of the fort, and these are, I 
believe, the first ever published of this extra- 
ordinary place. 

It is named after Nadir Shah, the famous 
robber king. It was he who closed its two 
principal entrances with arched gateways and 
transformed it into a great stronghold. Here 
it was he brought the plunder of empires, 
and here it remained until after his death. 
Among the booty which he conveyed to his 
mountain home were the treasures from Delhi, 
which he sacked, including the famous 
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Koh-i-Noor diamond. On this occasion plunder 
represented at twenty million pounds sterling is 
said to have been carried to these mountains. 
Like many of his kind, Nadir Shah came to an 
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Kelat, if properly manned, gunned, and pro- 
visioned,- would prove a formidable fortress 
and one that the best of troops could not assail 
with any hope of success. Owing to its geo- 


A Persian athletic meeting—The competitors sre making obeisance b:fore the Shah. who occupies the tent-like grand stand. 


untimely end, having been assassinated. Kelat 
then passed into the hands of the present 
Khan’s family, who have held it ever since in 
nominal vassaldom to Persia. One member of 
his family is held as a hostage at Meshed in 
order to guarantee the good behaviour of his 
relatives at Kelat, while the fort is garrisoned 
by Persian soldiers. There is no doubt that 


graphical position, moreover, it should prove a 
strong base from which to strike across the 
near-by frontiers. Indeed, there is no doubt 
that one reason why Europeans are refused 
access to it is because of its nearness to the 
Russian frontier, for the Persians believe that 
it is the one place in their country which the 
Russians long to occupy. 


The Javan planter who narrates this remarkabl: story. 


A Fiery Ordeal. 


By ERNEST A. CHOWN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


In 1904 Mount Kloet, the highest peak in the island of Java, suddenly burst forth into violent 
eruption, killing hundreds of people and burying vast areas of fertile plantations beneath rivers of 


lava. 


When the outbreak started, an English planter and his native servant found themselves 


alone in a bungalow high up on the burning mountain, cut off from all hope of escape. Here, 
amidst all the horrors of an inferno, they fought a grim battle for life, which is described in the 
following pages. 


WJ RANK X ,* the narrator of this 
thrilling story, was born in Exmouth, 
South Devon. His father appren- 
ticed him to an engineer, and in time 
he acquired a useful and varied 


knowledge. 

After meeting with varying degrees of fortune 
in his native land, Frank decided to go out to the 
East and join his brother, who, many years 
before, had emigrated to the Dutch island of 


‘ull particulars and authentications have been furnished to the 
Editor, but the narrator does not wish his name to be published.— 
THe AurHoR, 


Java and had there become a prosperous planter. 
Fortune soon smiled upon Frank in Java, his 
skill as an engineer being in great demand. 

For some years he acted as chief engineer of 
large sugar factories, and then became a planter 
in Kediri. There he acquired a certain amount 
of wealth, which enabled him to purchase four 
estates—Alas Doewet, Bangsrie, Pendorn, and 
Bago—which at that time were largely unculti- 
vated and overgrown. What happened to him 
there is related in the following narrative. 


Previous to the terrible experiences I am about 
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Mount Kloet after the eruption, The cross indicates the scene of the outbreak, and the bare pa:ches were formerly covered 
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with thriving plantations, 


to relate, I had been in the tail-end of a typhoon 
and also shipwrecked in the Red Sea, but these 
mishaps were as nothing compared to that awful 
night in the Goenong Kloet eruption of 1904, when 
my four estates of some three thousand acres, 
which represented my all, were devastated and 
years of patient toil ruthlessly undone. 

A fine bungalow stood on the estate, high 
up the mountain-side. It was very sub- 
stantially built, with a marble floor and slate 
Toof. 

Stay-at-home folk may think that I was “ look- 
ing for trouble ” by living on the side of a volcano, 
but I must explain that Mount Kloet was at that 
time supposed to be quite extinct ; for upwards 
of fifty years no sign of activity had been noted, 
so that one never gave the potential menace 
a thought. 

Well, after years of toil I succeeded in getting 
the erstwhile neglected estates into full working 
order, planted out with coffee and rubber trees, 
and cultivated to produce sugar, tobacco, sago, 
and tapioca. Already they were yielding a good 
return. 

There was only one other planter in my 
immediate neighbourhood—a German named 


Herr Jaeger. He had the highest slopes of the 
mountain-side, an estate called Ngrankah Plan- 
tations, and resided there. 

Between the crater itself and the two bunga- 
lows, which were separated by a mile or so of 
plantation, there lay a deep ravine some seven 
miles in length and several hundred feet deep, 
running round the crest of the mountain-side, 
giving the impression as if some mighty cata- 
clysm had split the mountain, causing the lower 
slope to slip bodily away, leaving a cleft some 
half to two-thirds of a mile wide at the top. 
There is no doubt that this great fissure saved 
our lives on the fatal night of the eruption. 

On the day previous to the outburst I had a 
lot of work to do, and felt so dead tired that I 
retired to bed at 10 p.m. I slept so soundly 
that, until I was awakened at 2.30 a.m. by 
violent knockings on the Venetian shutters of 
my bedroom, I had no idea of what was taking 
place outside. Rousing myself, I recognized 
the voice of my head man, who told me to get 
up at once as all my plantations were on fire ! 
I asked him to wait a minute, and hurriedly 
dived into my clothes. Hastening outside, I 
called out, thinking that either the head man 
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or one of the two watchmen would be there to 
give me further particulars, but no answer was 
forthcoming to my shouts. Looking round, I 
noticed for the first time that the sky above 
was blood-red with reflected fire, and that the 
solid earth under my feet was actually trembling. 
Instantly I thought of the volcano. ‘Ihe 
sleeping Kloet must have come to life, and an 
eruption was threatened ! 

Hurrying around to the servants’ quarters, 
I called for the coachman, intending if possible 
to make a dash for safety, but not a soul answered, 
and I then realized that I was alone. I learnt 
afterwards that one violent eruption had already 
taken place, before I was called, and that I had 
slept through it. During this time the natives in 
the compound had rushed off panic-stricken, 
leaving me to my fate. 

As I was about to retire to my bungalow to 
pack a few things together and get the money 
in the safe, my native mandoor (watchman) re- 
turned—to get his best clothes, he said. I told 
him he must help me first, after which we would 
harness the horses and lehve together. Very 
abusively he informed me he had no time for 
that, and was leaving at once, so that I was com- 
pelled to give him a tap with the butt-end of 
my gun, which I happened to be carrying, after 
which I threw him into my bedroom and locked 
thedoor. ‘here I left him, screaming out threats 
and curses at the top of his voice, and started 
to lock and bolt all the doors and windows. + 

To understand what happened more clearly 
it may be needful to give a few details as to the 
position of my bungalow, which, as already stated, 
was of substantial build, with a veranda running 
round the whole extent of the building. The 
house stood in a clearing in the jungle some two 
hundred yards in circumference, and was situ- 
ated ahout two thousand feet up the mountain 
slope, overlooking the whole of the lower-lying 
estates, with a plentiful water supply, coming 
from the higher slopes, flowing quite near to the 
bungalow. 

Close by, in fact almost adjoining, was the 
compound, in which some two hundred and fifty 
native estate-workers lived. These people, with 
the solitary exception of the mandoor, bolted at 
the first sign of danger, and so far as could be 
ascertained afterwards not a single one of them 
succeeded in clearing the fire-zone. 

After having secured the rebellious servant 
safely, and armed myself with a revolver, I was 
able to think more calmly and perfect my plans. 
I realized that flight was impossible. To try to 
escape through a series of plantations already on 
fire, and emitting dense volumes of choking 
smoke, meant certain death, while there was at 
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least a ray of hope, if only a slender one, if I 
remained where I was. 

It does not require much imagination to picture 
the scene as it appeared just then—the darkness 
of a semi-tropical night lit up by the lurid 
glare of an immense mountain seemingly all on 
fire, with streams of red-hot lava pouring down 
its sides, carrying with them in their path 
devastation and death. The usual quiet of the 
night was broken by ear-splitting detonations, 
as of thousands of the largest-calibre guns being 
fired simultaneously, the earth meanwhile 
trembling so violently that to walk was almost 
an impossibility. 

Having recovered from the first shock, I set 
to work with all speed collecting jugs, basins, 
bowls—anything that would hold water—and, 
filling them to their utmost capacity, I set them 
out in rows, with a space between to allow one’s 
body to lie there. 

This accomplished, I busied myself with col- 
lecting sheets, towels, and linen and cotton goods 
of all kinds, saturating them also with a bountiful 
supply of water. 

The final scene in these hurried preparations 
was the gathering together of whisky, Apolli- 
naris, and food. 

At 3.30 a.m. there came low murmurings and 
violent earth tremors. As I expected, these 
were but the forerunners of more terrible things 
tocome. For some time now the watchman had 
been howling to be let out, so I quietly entered 
the room where the boy was, explained just how 
matters stood, and suggested that he should come 
out into the hall, where we would live or die to- 
gether. He seemed quite penitent, and eager to 
joinme. By my order he crept over to the gramo- 
phone and set it going; I thought the music 
might cheer us up. From amongst the many 
records in the cabinet he chose one haphazard, 
and when the machine started it proved to be no 
other than that old refrain, ‘Should old ac- 
quaintance be forgot ”—never played, surely, in 
more tragic surroundings. 

By this time the mountain was in full blast, 
the explosions gradually increasing in intensity. 
We had to throw ourselves flat on our faces, and 
there lie, enveloping ears, eyes, and mouth in 
wet cloths, which were replaced as they dried. 

With the gramophone still going merrily we 
awaited death as best we could. The house was 
full of sulphurous gases and we were coughing 
and choking continually. All the time, to make 
matters worse, we could hear the roaring of 
the lava as it swept down the mountain-side 
toward us. 

To add to the horror of the scene, if that were 
possible, wild beasts from the jungle—boars, 
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buffaloes and bullocks from the compound, which had broken loose—careered round the bungalow veranda, mad with fright, roarng, 
screaming. 
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leopards, monkeys, and jackals, with the buffa- 
loes and bullocks from the compound, which 
had broken loose—careeved round and round 
the bungalow veranda, mad with fright, roaring, 
bellowing, and screaming, making a chorus of the 
most unearthly noises it is possible to conceive. 
It sounded as though all the Furies had congre- 
gated there. 

The mountain-side by this time was one mass 
of flame and smoke. Great boulders were being 
flung immense distances, while the rattle of 
stones on the roof was continuous. The heated, 
sulphur-laden atmosphere made things very 
hard to endure, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that we managed to breathe. ‘The 
house was now rocking to and fro, and large 
cavities appeared in the marble floor, while the 
continual oscillation threw things first to one side, 
and then another. 

We had been lying there for a period of two 
hours, expecting each minute to have the 
bungalow collapse over our heads like a pack of 
cards, when the interval between the second and 
third outbursts took place. Respite was thus 
obtained to replenish our supplies of water, which 
had got painfully low. It was only done with 
great difficulty, for both of us were now in a state 
of stupor from semi-asphyxiation. However, it 
was finally accomplished, and having put out 
sundry small fires which threatened the safety 
of the building, we prepared for another bid for 
life. Some whisky and food had been partaken 
of during the precious interval, thus giving 
much-needed staying power. 

At 5.30 the third and most terrible eruption 
commenced. Asa prelude, the whole side of the 
mountain, to a depth of some four hundred feet, 
was blown clean out, hundreds of thousands of 
tons of earth and rock being dislodged. The 
noise was appalling—like thousands of Niagaras 
coming nearer and nearer. The immediate 
effect of this upheaval was to release, in ever- 
increasing intensity, the pent-up subterranean 
forces. So terrible was the din that for days 
and wecks afterwards our hearing was painfully 
affected. 

To add to the general chaos a huge lake of 
water accumulated in an old crater, about one 
and a half miles long by half a mile wide and of 
unknown depth, was set free, and tore in a 
raging torrent down the mountain-side, sweeping 
away everything movable in its course—which, 
fortunately for us, did not lie our way. Hundreds 
of thousands of acres of rice-fields, however, were 
inundated. Thousands of bruntas, the holy fish 
of Java, were later found floating half-boiled in 
the river and sea below, carried thither by the 
tremendous rush of water. 
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The great explosion on the mountain - side 
threw the boy and me on our faces some distance 
from our buckets and pails, many of which were 
upset, and it was only after much toil and labour 
that we were able to regain our positions. The 
heat inside the bungalow had now become so 
intense, and the atmosphere so heavy with poison- 
ous fumes, that more than once we temporarily 
lost consciousness. 

The bungalow was by this time well-nigh 
ruined. Part of the building had given way 
under the weight of material heaped upon it. 
In dozens of other places holes appeared in the 
roof, and there were large stones scattered about 
everywhere inside. The compound had been 
set on fire, the reed or thatch roofs blazing 
furiously, but soon burnt themselves out. This 
conflagration, while it lasted, added materially 
to our danger, for nothing could be done to put 
the fire out, and we feared that it might set light 
to our own building. In this manner we lived 
through another awful three hours with hope and 
fear ebbing and flowing like a tide, but still there 
was no sizn of the cessation of the eruption. 

We were now in a desperate state—eyes in- 
flamed and almost closed, nostrils distended, 
tongues swollen, lungs sulphur-laden. We gasped 
at very breath, and had scarcely sufficient 
strength left to replenish the water on our 
towels. 

Another eruption took place almost imme- 
diately, but of less intensity than the former ones ; 
nevertheless, boulders ard ashes continued to 
fall incessantly. Daylight did not appear as 
usual at 5.30 a.m., and it was 8.30 before any 
sign of the sun could be noted. When it ap- 
peared, it was obscured by a thick green cloud. 
Thé appearance of the sun corresponded with 
the fourth and most violent of the series of out- 
bursts, which lasted about three hours. 

How much longer we could have held out is 
problematical, but presently we noted what 
appeared to be a movement in the air, like a 
strong draught. This gradually increased in 
force, and as it did so the eruption began to 
slacken in intensity, and slowly subsided. As 
soon as this welcome change took place, the 
heavens opened their store and poured out upon 
the heated sides of the mountain a typical tropical 
downpour of rain, which spelt for us safety and 
life. 

When the air cleared and the ground was cool 
we pulled ourselves together and, summoning to 
our aid what courage we had left, paid a visit to 
the lower estates, where I had been building a 
new sugar factory. Now, however, all was 
devastation and desolation. The dessus or 
villages were deserted, and not a living thing was 
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“The mighty torrent of fire caught the wheels of the buggy and spun it round, throwing the planter out on the top of the bank.” 
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to be seen. There were thousands of small 
fires burning everywhere, and what had once 
been luxuriant plantations, filled with all kinds 
of tropical life, were now fire-blackened wastes, 
with charred stumps protruding from the smok- 
ing earth. Small explosions wese continually 
taking place on the mountain, but it was plainly 
evident that the pent-up forces had well-nigh 
exhausted themselves for the time being, and 
about 8 p.m. the volcano became entirely 
quiescent. 

So soon as help could be organized, a party 
of willing and anxious helpers, including the 
British Consul and his agent, set out from Kediri 
to find out what had happened to me. They 
found the pair of us wandering on the lower slopes 
of the mountain ina very bad state, and promptly 
carried us off. 

A few days’ care and rest soon put us to rights, 
and we were able in due course to resume work, 
very thankful for our fortunate escape. 

The devastation caused by the eruption may 
be gauged when it is stated that out of five hun- 
dred thousand coffee trees on my four estates only 
ten remained standing. ‘I'wo hundred and fifty 
acres of sugar-canes and seventy-five acres of 
tobacco were hopelessly ruined, and the loss that 
I sustained, apart from secing the patient toil of 
years undone in a night, amounted to {20,000. 
Parts of my carefully-tended plantations were 
buried thirty feet deep, and gigantic boulders 
weighing from ten to fifteen tons were strewn 
thick in what had once been a fertile planta- 
tion. 

So violent were the detonations that people 
residing at Kediri, fourteen miles away, told 
me it was quite impossible to hear anyone speak 
while the mountain was in full blast. 

Now, why were we two men, alone out of a 
total of several hundreds, so fortunate as to 
escape in the manner we did? Undoubtedly 
the position of the house was our salvation. The 
deep ravine which intervened between us and 
the crater diverted the flow of the lava in another 
direction. Ata later date an examination of the 
ravine disclosed the fact that a veritable sea 
of lava had been impounded in it. Measure- 
ments gave the figures as seven miles long, two 
hundred and fifty feet deep, and two-thirds of a 
mile wide! 
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Secondly, the situation of the bungalow, so 
near the actual crater, was also fortunate. The 
larger boulders flung from the crater’s mouth 
were hurled clear over the house, falling on the 
lower slopes amidst the coffee trees and sugar- 
canes. Upon the bungalow itself only gravel, 
dust, and small stones were rained. 

I learnt later that Herr Jaeger, my neighbour, 
made a dash at the first outburst to the lower 
levels, leaving his bungalow and all it contained. 
He made for the friendly shelter of some caves, 
where he stayed in comparative safety for 
half an hour, and then went on to my bungalow. 
Here he gave the alarm and then continued his 
flight. When he returned some days afterwards 
he discovered his house and grounds were buried 
somewhere under thirty feet of lava, and so great 
had been the shock to his nerves that in this short 
space of time his hair had become almost snow- 
white. 

A curious phenomenon was noted for a short 
period after the eruption had subsided—the 
growth upon the actual lava dust of immense 
quantities of silk cotton. Scientists have tried, 
but in vain, to satisfactorily explain this 
phenomenon, which lasted but a few days and 
has not reappeared: 

I may mention in conclusion that there were 
only two planters who kept to their estates during 
the eruption ; the Europeans on the other thirty- 
five estates concerned fled—or tried to. 

A brother planter, living on the other side of 
the mountain, hada most terrible experience. In 
trying to make their escape in a carriage and 
pair he and his family had to negotiate the dry 
bed of a stream. While passing over this they 
saw approaching a huge wall of red-hot lava. To 
whip up the two horses was but the work of a 
moment, but to gain the opposite side of the 
bank took them just too long, for the mighty 
torrent of fire caught the wheels of the buggy and 
spun it round, throwing the planter out on the 
top of the bank. The planter’s wife was saved 
by her distracted husband, who managed to 
drag her out of the molten lava, though fright- 
fully burned about the legs. The lava, con- 
tinuing its impetuous course, swallowed up the 
horses and buggy together with the other occu- 
pants, two children, their ayah, and the coach- 
man, of whom no traces were ever found. 


Down the Amazon from 
Source to Mouth. 


By J. CAMPBELL BESLEY. 


The story of a record journey, literally bristling wita adventure and incident. 


Having succeeded 


in discovering the actual source of the mighty Amazon, high up on the watershed of the 
Andes in Peru, the Author’s expedition set out to follow the river down to the Atlantic, traversing 
on their way much unknown country, inhabited by hostile Indians, dangerous wild beasts, and 


venomous snakes. 


Time and again they had to fight for their lives, both against savages and 


the forces of Nature, and the fact that they won through in the end, though their numbers were 
sadly depleted, speaks volumes for their pluck and endurance. 


VII. 


HE rebuilding of the raft being 
completed and our cargo loaded, 
we again pushed - off into the 
swiftly-running river. Night found 
us many miles down-stream, and, 
following our usual procedure, we selected a 
suitable camping-place and tied up for the 
night. The spot chosen was a large, sandy 
beach, which enabled us to walk about and get 
some much-needed exercise. On this beach we 
found tracks and marks of every kind, which 
showed the spot was one much favoured by 
both animals and birds. 

A thing that interested me greatly as we 
swept down the river was the extraordinary 
richness of the jungle tracts. Frequently I 
noticed the great depth of the rich black loam 
or deep chocolate-coloured soil so eagerly 
sought for by farmers and planters the world 
over. The river being low at this season 
afforded an unusual opportunity of studying 
the millions of acres of pampa land, dead level, 
needing nothing but the hand of man to clear 
the jungle growth, when sufficient grain or 
other products could be raised to feed the whole 
world. At present the great stumbling-block is 
the impossibility of navigating the river, but tle 
many barriers of rock could easily be removed 
by dynamite, and this agricultural paradise 
opened to immigrants from all parts of the 
world. Located approximately three thousand 
feet above sea-level, these fertile pampas, with 
abundant rainfalls, are free from the many 
heartbreaking insect pests so often met with at 
lower elevations. The heat, also, is far from 
being intolerable. 

For the next two days we drifted with the 
river, eluding the many small. islands, mud- 
banks, and masses of drift-wood by the skilful 


efforts of the bogadores during the daylight, and 
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by camping at nightfall on the beach. It Lad 
been arranged that the river-men would accom- 
pany us as far as Chapaja, and this settlement 
we reached on Christmas Eve. The village 
was situated high up on the bank of the river, 
overlooking a huge cave. The effect of this 
water-worn hollow was to turn a strong current 
into an immense whirlpool a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, so that the river, at the point 
where it passed the village, was actually running 
up-stream. To effect a landing, therefore, it 
was necessary to pass the settlement and allow 
the raft to enter the whirlpool and be drawn 
back to the shore. As we reached a favourable 
spot one of the bogadores leapt ashore with a 
line, and a few minutes later we safely landed. 

Drawn up on the high bank were numerous 
canoes and rafts; it was evident that the 
inhabitants of the village were expert watermen . 
and followed the fishing industry. The river 
now assumed some magnitude; from the bank 
one gazed out on a stretch of water fully a mile 
wide, the opposite bank being only discernible 
with the aid of our glasses. 

As we climbed the huge mud-bank that 
protected the native town from the overflow of 
the stream, the alcalde and the customary crowd 
of half-nude savages came to meet us and bid 
us welcome. A large bamboo hut facing the 
river was placed at our disposal, and in this, 
with our own camp paraphernalia, we made 
ourselves very comfortable. From the raft we 
brought only sufficient supplies to last over- 
night, as I proposed continuing our voyage the 
next day. 

Towards nightfall I paid a visit to our craft 
and noticed that the river was rising rapidly. 
This, the alcalde said, was customary at that 
time of the year, but in my opinion the hot, 
murky weather and the intermittent puffs of 
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wind coming from the north denoted a heavy 

storm, and I ordered two of our Indians to 

sleep aboard the raft and keep a sharp look-out. 

We were just about to retire at 

The Coming 9 p.m. when the expected storm 

of the broke, heralded by vivid flashes 

Storm. of lightning and terrific crashes 

of thunder. Suddenly from the 

water-front the natives set up a doleful wailing, 

and, rushing out, we found everything in a state 
of chaos. 

Since sunset the stream 
twelve feet, and was rushing past with 
dreadful velocity. The canoes and rafts which 
had been lying on the bank were all adrift, 
crashing into each other and then, caught in 
the whirlpool, twirling around helplessly until 
they were shot forth down-stream. Our raft, 
like the others, had broken adrift, but the wild 
efforts of the two bogadores, with their broad- 
bladed paddles, had so far succeeded in pre- 
venting disaster. Throwing the powerful rays 
of our electric hand-lamps out over the river, 
we could see them manfully battling with the 
tremendous current in an attempt to keep clear 
of the whirlpool. As they swung their paddles, 
one on either side of the fore part of the raft, 
they sang a dirge-like chant that sounded weird 
and uncanny. It was their death-song they 
sang, and as we looked out on them—one 
Moment approaching the rim of the great pool 


had risen over 
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and the next swinging clear—we could not help 
admiring the spirit in which they worked and 
defied the elements that sought to destroy 
them. 

Cupping my hands, I shouted, encouraging 
them in their efforts. They heard me, and 
seemed to redouble their strokes. One, as he 
caught the rays of the electric torches, cried out : 
“Tt is the patron, with his little sun,” and, 
growing more calm, they settled down to long, 
swinging strokes which soon told. Taking an 
awful risk, they skirted the very edge of the 
whirlpool, allowed the raft to gain impetus from 
the current, and at the psychological moment 
swirled out and were swept up on the bank at 
our feet. 

Just as we turned to ascend the bank, after 
making the raft fast with strong sogas and placing 
another watch on it, there came the sound of a 
great rumbling and crashing from across the 
river. It gathered force until it culminated in 
a mighty roar, as though a great earthquake 
were riving the distant mountains asunder. 
We stood aghast, listening to the awful cata- 
clysm of Nature happening out there in the 
darkness. Finally, with a last few rumbles, all 
was still. What dreadful thing had occurred we 
could not discover until daybreak, when we saw 
that the whole side of a small mountain on the 
opposite bank of the river had shaken itself 
loose and slid down into the water. 


hl 
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“Throwing the powerful rays of our electric hand-lamps out over the river, we could see them manfully battling with the 
tremendous current. 


Christmas Day broke fine and 

Christmas Clear, and it was with mingled 
Day Among feelings that we wished each other 
the Indians. the compliments of the season. 
It was a unique festive day we 

spent in that Indian village, thousands of miles 
away from home and hundreds of miles from 
real civilization. It was with considerable 
surprise that we learnt that this untutored 
tribe observed the day, and indulged in a fiesta 
which outshone any of their other saints’ days. 
At the request of the alcalde our plans were 
changed and we agreed to spend the day with 
the villagers. With the break of dawn the 
carnival of fun commenced. Gaily - dressed 
natives, painted and bedecked with feathers, 
alligators’ teeth, and bird-skins, paraded the 
one mud-caked street, accompanied by the 
equivalent of the town: band. The musicians 
beat loudly on their tomtoms and blew vigorously 
on their reed flutes, the resultant noise being a 
travesty of harmony. Aguardiente and other 
native liquors flowed like water, and the whole 
populace feasted, drank, and sang throughout 


the day, those incapacitated through over- 
indulgence sleeping cff the effects on their rush 
mats, only to waken and again join in the 
festivities. 

A portion of the residents, comprised of the 
better class and those who affected European 
clothing, had arranged for a dance in the evening 
to be held in the large dwelling occupied by us. 
To this we were invited, and vacated the hut 
early in the afternoon to permit of its being 
decorated. This was done with palm-leaves and 
tallow dips arranged along the walls. At the 
farther end a rough shrine was raised. As each 
person entered he or she walked down the length 
of the building, crossed themselves as they passed 
the shrine, and stood at attention against the 
walls. The orchestra, which occupied one corner 
of the building, was, if the expression may be 
used, ‘‘ the limit” in things musical. Tomtoms 
predominated, and their monotonous noise 
was punctuated by shrill reed flutes or whistles, 
while one of the band, clad only in a pair of 
dungaree pants and a soft hat with a battered 
crown, drew weird and wonderful notes from a 
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double-bass mouth - organ, the possession of 
which, together with the hat, denoted that at 
some time he had paid a visit to the outskirts 
of civilization. 

A dancing-master would have marvelled at 
the steps practised that evening. ‘The dancing 
was a blend of Argentine tango, society fox- 
trot, and the impromptu antics of a cannibal 
feast. The usually reticent Indian girls seemed 
anxious for the honour of dancing with the 
gringoes, and although our heavy field-boots, 
together with the uneven mud floor, rendered 
the task a difficult one, we did our best to be 
agreeable. The ordeal of attempting to keep 
clear of the dusky belles’ bare feet was a trying 
one. 

When we expressed our desire to retire we 
were conducted to an adjoining hut, where we 
vainly attempted to woo the Goddess of Sleep, 
the din of that awful native orchestra making 
slumber totally impossible. 

The following morning we made 


An Un-__s preparations to continue our river 
welcome journey, but discovered that the 
Discovery. two bogadores who had accom- 


panied us had disappeared with- 
out waiting for their pay. At first this action 
seemed totally incomprehensible, but when 
Coates went to his ‘“ war bag,” in which our 
money supply was kept, he found that five 
hundred dollars, mostly in gold, had likewise 
vanished. Subsequently I missed my wrist- 
watch, which I had buckled around one of the 
raft poles, and then we fully understood the 
reason for the quiet flitting of the Indians. In 
view of their rascally behaviour I came to the 
conclusion that my action on different occasions 
in preventing them from landing us at riverside 
villages on the way down had foiled them in 
their nefarious plans of pre-arranged ambush 
and massacre, and so they had fallen back on 
simple robbery. 

Fortunately, we had no difficulty in securing 
fresh bogadores who were expert river-men. 
The alcalde warned me that below the village 
would be found the worst rapids and whirlpools 
yet encountered, and stated that between his 
settlement and Yuramuagus, distant some eighty 
miles, navigation was practically impossible, 
and that only a blind chance could get us through. 
With this cheerful prospect before us we again 
thoroughly overhauled the raft, tightening the 
lianas and adding supports where practicable. 
The catamaran floats were also re-braced and 
two additional balsa logs added to give us greater 
buoyancy. 

Everything being in readiness, we embarked, 
after bidding farewell to the hospitable Indians. 
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One man, who had a canoe-load of rubber to 
dispose of, expressed his intention of accompany- 
ing us as faras Yuramuagus, which was his central 
depot, and offered to pilot us through the rapids. 

The new bogadores, having taken their places 

on the raft, proceeded to lash themselves 
securely to the cross-poles. This was suggestive 
in the extreme of what they anticipated we 
should have to go through, and promised an 
exciting time. An hour below the village we 
entered the first broken water, but swiftly shot 
through it without any trouble, the side floats 
keeping the raft from tossing about to any 
extent. The river at this point was full of 
floating d/bris—the result, no doubt, of the 
storm we had experienced at Chapaja. Giant 
trees, half-submerged, were a continual source of 
danger, and the bogadores were kept straining 
to the utmost with their paddles in an endeavour 
to keep the raft head-on to the stream and escape 
the floating wreckage. 
Some two hours after passing 
through the first rapids we sighted 
the second ones on a long stretch 
ahead. The current, we could 
see as we approached, converged to the centre 
of the river, which was all broken water. We 
had hardly got things in readiness when we 
entered the maclstrom. The raft rocked and 
swayed as the current drew it through and 
over the rapids. One instant the waves would 
appear about to engulf us; the next we would 
be literally hurled on to the crest of another 
which, with the cross current, would come 
rushing to meet us. The canoe had preceded 
us by a few hundred yards, and we were watching 
it bravely mounting the crests when all of a 
sudden it was grasped by a mighty whirlpool. 
The Indian made a frenzied effort to prevent 
disaster, but in the twinkling of an eye man, 
boat, and rubber were sucked down into the 
raging vortex. Just as they disappeared the 
whirlpool gripped our raft in turn. The logs 
strained and creaked violently, and as we were 
whirled around with alarming rapidity the 
thought passed through my mind that if only 
one of the cross-pieces gave way or the jungle- 
vines parted at any point we were doomed to 
certain destruction. 

Fortunately the lianas held, though the 
strain was terrific. Even then I believe we 
would have been vanquished had it not been 
for the catamaran floats. These logs bridged 
the dreadful water-funnel and so prevented us 
from being sucked down. Fully a dozen times 
we spun around the dizzy circuit, the bogadores 
paddling with all their might in an attempt to 
reach the outer circle of the vortex. At last 


In the 
Whirlpool. 
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“All of a sudden the canoe was grasped by a mighty whirlpool.” 


this was accomplished and we were flung out 
directly up-stream, close to the river bank. 
Grasping a soga which was made fast to the 
head of the raft, I jumped into the water and 
struggled ashore. Here I took a turn around 
a big tree-root with the line and we were in 
temporary safety. 

We then proceeded to take stock of the 


damage done, and found that one of our two 
remaining dogs had been washed overboard, as 
well as a large bundle of hides and skins, trophies 
of our Ucayali hunting trips. What had 
happened to the Indian in the canoe we could 
only surmise, for not a sign of the ill-fated 
voyager could be seen. Far out below the 
smooth stretch of the river one could see great 
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areas of water boiling up for a foot or more, as 
if there were some giant cauldron underneath 
the surface. ‘These intermittent eruptions were 
visible down-stream as far as the eye could 
reach. At what point the unfortunate Indian 
and kis canoe had been belched forth we could 
not tell, and there was no hope of rendering him 
any assistance. 

We were still above the mighty suction-hole, 
and must pass it to continue our voyage. 
Permitting the bogadores to rest for an hour to 
regain their strength, we tightened up the 
lianas and again pushed off, uncertain what 
our fate would be. The return eddy we were 
in carried us on up-stream for a short distance ; 
then the raft turned once again with its head 
towards the whirlpool. Benefiting by our 
previous experience, we kept as close to the 
bank as possible, and by this means only just 
touched the outer rim of the death-trap. There 
was sufficient suction, however, to send the 
raft spinning around a couple of times, but, 
gaining momentum with the current, we were 
finally thrown past the danger-zone into com- 
paratively smooth water. 

As the catamaran floats now impeded our 
progress and made the raft more difficult to 
steer, I decided to cut them loose, the bogadores 
stating that the only other rapids to be negotiated 
were free of whirlpools. 

The floats having been discarded, the raft 
began to gather way, and presently, rounding 
a sharp turn, we again plunged into turbulent 
wates. This stretch, known as the Chumia 
rapids, while free from dangerous whirlpools, 
was undoubtedly the worst on the Huallaga 
River. The raft twirled and twisted and 
plunged as the current drove it ahead through 
the turbulent waters. Frequently we were 
drenched by waves which broke over the fore 
part of the raft, and had the dogadores not been 
firmly lashed to their seats they would undoubt- 
edly have been swept overboard. The sensation 
caused by the wildly-bucking raft is most 
dificult to describe. To a great extent it 
resembled being in a runaway springless cart on 
a corduroy road, with an occasional likeness to 
an elevator drop of fifteen storeys; or, again, 
being buffeted by a heavy cross-sea in a rudderless 
boat without oars. 

A giant wave hit us as we plunged in the 
trough, and, sweeping over the raft, carried 
away the palm-leaf shelter. Before we could 
shake the water from’ our eyes another dive of 
our house-boat resulted in shipping a second sea, 
and, to our great alarm, we felt the decking of 
the raft begin to loosen and twist. Crawling 
around on our hands and knees, we attempted 
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to strengthen the supports with the leather 
belts hastily unbuckled from our waists, but 
even while doing so we knew it was a forlorn 
hope, our only chance being to get through the 
rapids before the raft was completely torn 
to pieces. With a final dive, however, our 
sturdy craft bucked her way through the last 
of the raging water and drifted out on to a 
perfectly calm stretch. 

It was with a sigh of relief that I ordered the 
paddlemen to make for the bank, where we 
tied up to repair the damage inflicted by the 
strain through which we had passed. 

Evidences of how near we had heen to total 
destruction were plentiful. The wreck of the 
top shelter was strewn about the raft, the poles 
were twisted until the whole structure was 
diamond-shape instead of square, and several 
of the tough vegetable ropes had parted alto- 
gether. Another wave such as we had emerged 
from would have shattered the raft completely, 
and in that wild whirl of broken water not one 
of us would have escaped. 

‘That night we camped on the high river bank 
while the Indians secured new lianas from the 
jungle and re-tied the raft supports. 

With an early start the following morning we 
sighted Imureurs the same afternoon, and, 
drifting about a mile below the town, ticd up 
and went into camp on a cleared patch which 
ran down to the water's edge. As night 
approached it became evident that we were now 
in the worst mosquito-belt we had as yet struck. 
The air was filled with the continuous humming 
of the hateful insects, and they attacked us in 
swarms. In our packs was some netting that 
we had previously used on our Ucayali tip and 
found fairly effective, so, pricr to turning in, 
each man adjusted his net over his bed on the 
ground, for our cots had long since disappeared. 
Near our tents we also kept a fire of mosquito 
fuel going, but both precautions were entirely 
without avail. The venomous little insects, 
which seemed but half the size of ordinary 
mosquitoes, easily found their way through the 
rather coarse mesh of the nets, and the fire 
merely appeared to act as a pilot light by which 
they could locate us. Throughout the whole 
of the night muttered imprecations and audible 
slaps testified to the annoyance we suffered, 
and it was with pleasure that we hailed the 
break of dawn. 

After breakfast Coates and I walked up the 
river bank to the village, and were hospitably 
received by the alcalde. Imureurs, which is 
distant from Iquitos some two hundred and forty 
miles, is a thriving rubber centre, whence the 
caucheros, or rubber gatherers, ship their “ pigs ”’ 
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of rubber to Iquitos. Occasionally a small river 
steamboat visits the settlement, bringing pro- 
visions and returning with the harvest garnered 
from the surrounding jungle. 

To my surprise, the alcalde informed me that 
he was quite aw fait with our movements for 
the past two months—was aware of our expedi- 
tion, its object, and the route we had travelled, 
and knew of our search for the missing American 
explorers and our gruesome find. My astonish- 
ment must have been plainly shown in my face, 
for he laughed hilariously. Suddenly I remem- 
bered that while on both of our cross-country 
trips, as well as on our voyage down the Huallaga, 
the natives had, in a sense, always been prepared 
for our coming. Invariably there had been 
an entire absence of the surprise one would 
expect from Indians in the wilderness suddenly 
confronted with a party of white men. Con- 
trolling my impatience to leam the method of 
communication, I accepted the chief’s proffered 
hospitality, and we were entertained on a lavish 
scale by the worthy mayor and his family. 
From him I leamt that the next river boat was 
not due for another two months, and as the 
worst part of the voyage was already completed 
we decided to continue in our raft. 

After an enjoyable luncheon I 

alative bluntly asked the alcalde what 
Wireless.” means he and the Indians in the 
interior had for such rapid com- 

munication. You may judge of my surprise 
when, with his face wreathed in smiles, the old 
man replied, “ Wireless, the same as the white 
man.” I politely expressed my incredulity, where- 
upon, taking my arm, he led me to a wooded 
space at the rear of his spacious hut, and pointed 
to what at first appeared to be two logs suspended 
from the ground by strong lianas, and connected 
with some adjacent trees. Briefly he explained 
thai the instrument was known as “ Juamara,” 
and that messages could be dispatched to and 
received from a great distance. As to how the 
sound waves were carried and what code was 
used, however, he knew little, but he permitted 
us to inspect the instruments. They proved to 
be logs hollowed from exceptionally hard and 
heavy trees, about eighteen inches in diameter 
and five feet in height. The construction was 
similar to a violin body, and inside the sounding- 
box were several small knobs, the positions of 
which, as far as I could judge, controlled the 
“ notes,” according to where the suspended log 
was struck. For this purpose a club twelve inches 
long, with a knob at the end coated with crude 
rubber, was used. To my request that we should 
be permitted to photograph this unique bush 
telegraph the alcalde gave a firm but polite 
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refusal. Latex on we came across many similar 
“wireless” stations. 
The remainder of the day was 


Coates spent in bargaining for provisions, 
Sells His and as the theft of our gold supply 
Watch. 


necessitated us paying in kind this 
was not without difficulty. ‘The 
balance of our trade cloth disappeared before 
our list of necessities was nearly completed, and 
we were at our wits’ end what to do. A wily 
old Indian, catching sight of Coates’s gold watch, 
intimated his willingness to trade, and, as the 
coarse meal he offered in exchange was absolutely 
necessary, my companion very reluctantly parted 
with his timepiece, which was an heirloom and 
greatly valued by him. However, the transaction 
was not without its humorous side. 

When instructing the new owner as to the 
mechanism, Coates, pointing to che figure twelve 
on the dial, explained that the watch must be 
wound up each time the small hand reached that 
point. It was not until a couple of days later, 
when seated on the raft ruminating on the not 
unmixed blessings of exploration work, that the 
late owner found joy and comfort in the thought 
that he had clean forgotten to explain that it 
was only when the hand pointed to the figure 
in the daytime that the. rewinding process was 
necessary. Subsequently, when twitted about 
having “ bartered his heirloom for a bag of 
porridge,” he expressed his heartfelt hope thac 
the Indian followed out his instructions implicitly, 
which would result in his losing a considerable 
portion of his sleep during the remainder of his 
lifetime. 

On descending to lower elevations the river 
broadened out considerably and was free of 
whirlpools and rapids, so we determined to make 
as quick a passage as possible and travel by night 
as well as by day. Not wishing to experience 
another encounter with the mosquitoes, we 
therefore pushed off late in the afternoon, happy 
in the thought that we were now on the last 
stage of our adventurous journey, and that 
civilization and comfort awaited us at the end 
of our six-day voyage. 

The contour of the country, glimpsed through 
the open jungle as we sped on our way, denoted 
the rapidly falling elevation. The river was 
more free of snags and dangerous rocks, the 
current was sluggish, and our rate of progress 
slow. For two days and nights we continued 
drifting without any special incident occurring. 

Thinking that the Indians could properly 
control the raft without supervision we discon- 
tinued our night watch, and promptly had 
reason to regret it. Early on the morning of 
the third day, before dawn broke, we were 


awakened by a terrific crash as the raft bumped 
broadside-on into a gigantic tree which was 


drifting down the river. The submerged 
branches, as well as those above the water 
level, entangled us, and when we _ hastily 


scrambled out from beneath our shelter, chaos 
and confusion reigned. The dbogadores, taking 
advantage of our slumbers, had _ evidently 
fallen asleep, and in their half-wakened con- 
dition were sending forth terrified yells as the 
boughs, with the action of the water, whipped 
the fore part of the raft-platform with tremen- 
dous force. The work of freeing ourselves from 
the obstacle was dangerous and difficult, and 
most of us were cut and bruised before the raft 
gained the open water. Thereafter we resumed 
our night watch and, benefiting by our experi- 
ence, kept as far away as possible from the 
banks after dark. 


As we approached the Alto 
The Truth Amazon, or, as it is known 
about the locally, the Solomonis, we fre- 


“Amazons.” quently caught sight of Indians 

fishing and bathing in the river. 
The natives of these parts differ greatly in 
appearance from those of the higher altitudes. 
Entirely nude except for a skirt-like band of 
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“The raft bumped into a gigantic tree 


rushes, they wear their hair long and, from a 
slight distance, are easily mistaken for women. 
Looking at them, one can easily understand the 
error into which Pizarro’s men, and others of 
the early conquistadores, fell when they reported 
that the big river territory was inhabited by a 
wonderful tribe of females who were warlike 
and hard of conquest. It was, in fact, from a 
cursory glance at these Indians that the river 
received its original name of Amazonas from the 
early adventurers. Though centuries have passed 
since Carlos of Spain sent his envoys to explore 
these regions, and civilization has reached to 
within a hundred miles, this tribe to-day are 
the same as when the bold Spaniards, following 
the course of the Rio Maranon, discovered 
them and mistook them for female warriors. 
We were now drifting upon the bosom of the 
mighty Amazon. The increased volume of 
water told of the confluence of the Marafon and 
Huallaga with the main stream. The banks 
were usually wide mud-flats, and on these we 
could plainly see, at times, large alligators 
basking in the sun. Porpoises, considerably 
larger than the ocean species, were also plentiful, 
and gambolled around the raft as it lazily 
moved on the slow current. With the strong 
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which was drifting down the river.” 


sun flashing on their pink-coloured hides they 
presented a rare sight. After several attempts 
Dunne succeeded in potting one, and with great 
difficulty one of the bogadores secured the 
carcass, a portion of which the Indians cooked 
in our mud oven and ate with relish. 

The night before our arrival in Iquitos, just 
when we were congratulating ourselves on a 
speedy termination of our dangers, will go down 
in the annals of the expedition as the worst 
experienced on the trip. At Imureurs the 
alcalde had warned me that severe storms 
occasionally swept the main river after the 
confluence of the Maranon was passed, but so 
far there had been no indication of any disturb- 
ance. When I relieved the watch at 2 a.m. the 
sky was lowering and a strong breeze was 
beginning to blow up-stream. The day had 
been very oppressive and night had brought 
scarcely any relief, the hot, stuffy atmosphere 
being a sure indication of a coming storm in 
those tropical regions. Determined to take no 
unnecessary risks, all hands were called, and 
we proceeded to snug the raft down. All loose 
and movable gear was securely lashed, and our 
largest tent spread over the palm-leaf shelter 
and made fast to the raft supports. Meanwhile 
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the air became charged with electricity and 
vivid flashes of forked lightning illuminated the 
sky, while the wooded slopes of the river banks 
echoed and re-echoed with the crash of thunder. 
Suddenly the storm broke upon 

ANightto us in all its fury. Fortunately, 
Remember. at that moment we were drifting 
broadside on, and the hurricane, 

catching the side of the tent, held and steadied 
the raft. Indians and whites alike crouched 
beneath the shelter, expecting every moment to 
be their last. The waves, lashed by the fury of 
the storm, broke continuously over us. The 
raft squirmed and twisted like a living thing in 
agony, and, remembering how the balsa logs 
had worked loose when in the rapids, it seemed 
impossible that we could ride through the 
gale in safety. The forced inaction made the 
long, hideous hours seem never-ending. It was 
impossible to lift a hand to help ourselves ; 
nothing in the shape of canoe or raft navigation 
could assist us in our peril; our only chance 
was that the force of the wind would keep us 
broadside on, for if once the raft turned and 
the raging wind caught the open end of the 
tent-covering at the rear nothing could save us. 
By the frequent flashes of lightning we could 
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see through the opening that we were actually 
being blown back up-stream. The rain literally 
fell in sheets, quickly soaking through the 
canvas and drenching us. 

The hurricane raged for over three hours, and 
all the time the elements did their hest to 
destroy us. It seemed the irony of Fate that 
we should have escaped the many dangers of 
the jungle, successfully fought off and out- 
witted savage tribes, and passed through 
raging rapids and treacherous whirlpools, only 
to meet our death on what is considered to be 
ordinarily the safest stretch of the mighty river. 
As if in a cinema picture I looked back and 
saw the place where these gigantic waters had 
their birth. The little trickling stream in the 
inky tarn on the snow-clad Andes, thousands 
of miles away, whence sprang the parent waters, 
passed before my vision, then the swiftly-flowing 
Vilcanota as it gathered strength, the roaring 
Urabaruba—the “‘ Loud Speaker ” of the Indians 
—and the muddy and dangerous Huallaga, 
finally culminating in the vast stretch, almost 
an ocean, which now threatened to engulf us. 

As dawn approached the wind gradually 
lessened and the waves subsided. It was with 
a feeling of thankfulness that we stripped our 
shelter of the improvised sail which had 
undoubtedly saved us, and—the current again 
taking charge of our staunch little house-boat 
—we were soon heading towards our destination. 
In the waning light of the afternoon we caught 
our first glimpse of Iquitos, which, through our 
powerful glasses, could be seen nestling high 
up on the river bank. Later, when darkness 
descended, the twinkling lights of the city acted 
as beacons, beckoning us to comfort and safety. 
They marked the beginning of the trail we had 
looked forward to so long—the road to Home. 

It was not until 9.30 p.m., however, that we 
tied up our raft to a small landing-stage and 
stepped ashore. Our first impression of the 
city was not a favourable one. The street to 
which the landing led was a veritable swamp, 
and as we hastened towards the main portion 
of the town we frequently sank up to our boot- 
tops in the slimy ooze. On the outskirts of 
the city we came upon a small store kept by 
a Chinaman, and caused the disciple of Confucius 
to start as we trooped into his small establish- 
ment, where we commenced to raid the shelves 
of all the delicacies in sight. Our personal 
appearance—bewhiskered and bronzed by the 
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tropical sun, and clad in tattered raft clothes 
—was not calculated to inspire confidence, and 
it took some time to appease the angry store- 
keeper, who, after staring his amazement, 
hopped around the shop shouting “ Wha’ for ? 
Wha’ for?” at the top of his voice. 

Having satisfied our keen-edged appetites, we 
sought and found a comfortable hotel and 
enjoyed to the full a night’s unbroken rest 
between clean linen sheets—the first we had 
encountered for months. 

I was awakened in the morning 


The End by an orderly, who brought a 
of the note conveying the welcome of 
Journey. Colonel Puente, the prefect of 


the province, who invited me to 
call on him at my earliest convenience. This 
I did, after a very necessary visit to some of 
the stores, and found the commandante one of 
the most courteous officials that 1 had ever had 
dealings with in the South. He told me that 
President Billinghurst had wired him advice of 
our intention to make the almost impossible 
journey, and had instructed him to patrol the 
river frequently about the time of our expected 
arrival. For over two months the official 
launch had cruised about the Upper Amazon, 
but as no tidings could be heard of us they had 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that we, 
like all previous expeditions, had perished in 
the attempt. 

The honour of being the first white party to 
successfully cross the continent by the route 
outlined in my narrative was duly accorded us, 
and the remaining days we spent in the Amazon 
city were one continual round of festivities. 
An official welcome was extended to us on 
board the Peruvian battleship America, which 
was in port, when our topographical work in 
the interests of the Peruvian Government was 
fully acknowledged and we were given the 
Peruvian equivalent of the freedom of the 
city. 

It was with pleasure and pride that I answered 
the toast proposed by the worthy prefect in 
honour of myself and my brave companions. 
We had accomplished what we had set out to 
do; we had trodden where the foot of a white 
man had never stepped ; and we had pierced 
the veil of mystery which hangs over the 
Amazon jungle in its upper reaches. My 
dream had been fulfilled; we had crossed the 
Barrier. 


Tue Enp. 


“She knelt down and spread before us the evening meal,” 


From Job to Job 
Around the World. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO WANDERERS. 


By ALFRED C. B. FLETCHER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. BVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


One of the most remarkable travel narratives we have ever published. Two young Americans, 
with less than ten dollars between them, left San Francisco to work their way round the world, 
earning their keep by taking temporary “jobs.” Extraordinary to relate, this ambitious scheme 
was carried through most successfully, and in the present series the Author describes the moving 
experiences of the three years’ trip, during which over sixty thousand miles were covered and all 
sorts of adventures encountered. Mr. Fletcher's story shows that ever in these prosaic days 
there is plenty of scope for grit and initiative, especially when coupled with a little audacity. 
Everybody thought the proposed trip to be the height of folly, yet the “job-hunters” not only 
carried out their purpose, but travelled in fair comfort, held responsible positions in their temporary 
billets, and saw life in the various countries visited far more intimately than any tourist could do. 


“The narrative is a true account of actual experiences throughout,” writes the Author. Our readers 
have a treat in store in following the varying fortunes of the two wanderers. 
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j ml HE Asia proved to be a good ship, 
Mien) and ploughed her way across the 
| Pacific in fine style. Ten days of 
ocean travel, spent with educated 
"Japanese returning home, United 
States Government employés bound for Manila, 
and other human beings of assorted sizes and 
miscellaneous occupations, and we reached the 
shores of Japan. 
From one of the Japanese on board we 
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obtained a prospective itinerary. We made 
arrangements with Mr. A. Miyawaki, a young 
American-educated Japanese, who was returning 
to his native land after an absence of eight 
years, to accompany us for ten days. Miyawaki 
was a charming little fellow and had been 
assistant in dairying at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. We reckoned 
that in securing him as a travelling companion 
we had acquired a valuable guide. Although 
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Japan was nearly as strange to him as it was to 
us—-he had left home when a boy—he knew the 
language, the lack of which knowledge we soon 
found to be a great obstacle. 

There are two ways of travelling in Japan— 
one in luxury as a tourist, the other in discomfort 
as a tramp. What on earth is there so vulgar 
as the affluent, loud-voiced, inquisitive, lazy, 
coin-displaying tourist ? He splashes through 
Europe or the Orient with a Baedeker in one 
hand and a ten-dollar bill, or its equivalent, in 
the other, glances patronizir at the cathedrals 
and temples, eats a near-native meal specially 
arranged for him by the tourist agents, puts up 
at the expensive European or American hotels 

and imagines that he has seen all there is to 
see. Nearly every tourist, on arriving in 
Japan, goes direct to an Occidental hotel, where 
he lives in Western fashion and luxury at Western 
prices, and seldom, if ever, comes in contact 
with the natives. 

Richardson and I were not tourists ; we were 
refined tramps, with the emphasis on the 
“refined.” We decided to avoid the American 
and European hotels for two reasons—first for 
economy, and second for the — interesting 
things we would see and learn, The man is 
fortunate who can get off without paying eight 
yen (four dollars) a day at the average Western 
hotel in an Oriental city, while around the 
corner at a Japanese inn it is possible to get a 
room and two meals for from one to three yen 
aday. There is not the same amount of comfort 
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and luxury, of course, as is offered by the 
Occidental hotel, but there is a thousand times 
more interest. 

Well, the Asia arrived in Tokio Bay, and 
the city of Yokohama loomed up before us. 
After a short Customs examination, through 
which I managed to smuggle some American 
tobacco—for I had learned something of the 
inferior qualities of this commodity in Japan— 
we took a rickshaw each, from among the 
hundred or more that were waiting at the pier, 
and set off up the street. 

Miyawaki, our Japanese friend, accompanied 
us. Our rickshaws drew up to a Japanese inn, 
where Miyawaki soon made arrangements for 
our rooms. We sat down on the little porch, 
took off our shoes—leaving them on the side- 
walk along with a score of others—and put on 
a pair of slippers. After we were robed in 
kimonos, a dainty little maid pattered in with 
a tray-load of provisions. She knelt down and 
spread before us the evening meal. Rice 
represented the bulk of the food, and there were 
raw fish, a bowl of soup with an egg in it, a 
dish of boiled bamboo shoots, a plate of sweetened 
beans, and a little receptacle containing some 
black sauce. The meal concluded with several 
small bowls of tea. Richardson and I flew at 
this assortment almost like animals; we were 
so hungry. The little maid was much amused 
at our awkward efforts to manipulate the chop- 
sticks. We found rice especially hard to handle 
with these two unfamiliar strips of wood. 


The “Asia” in the harbour at Yokohama, 


Digitized by GOOle 
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The Author and his companion in Japanese attire. 


Life in a Japanese hotel is a 


Life in a continual round of novelties and 
Japanese interesting experiences to the 
Inn. uninitiated. Western — traveller. 


Before entering, the guest must 
remove his shoes. With a pair of house-slippers 
to replace them, he is then ushered into his 
room, a compartment without any furniture 
except a Japanese screen and a picture or two. 
In winter there may be a stove, which consists 
of a small circular receptacle, resembling a jar 
diniére, containing a few live pieces of charcoal. 
As soon as the guest is in his room the proprietor 
enters with a blank form, which has to be filled up, 
and which gives a complete record of the new 
arrival—his age, occupation, home, reasons for 
being away, destination, etc. This information 
is turned over by the innkeeper to the chief of 
police, and thus a close 
watch is kept on every 
visitor to a Japanese city. 
After this formality the 
maid enters the room 
with a kimono, and, if 
you give her a chance, 
will completely disrobe 
you. There are no 
chairs; nothing but a 
little mat upon which 
you coil yourself up, 
tailor-fashion. There are 
no beds; the sleeping 
appliances consist of a 
thin mattress and quilts, 
which are spread out 
on the floor at bed-time 
each night, and taken up 
again in the morning 


to be placed in com- 
partments in the wall 
of the room. There is 
no dining-table ; in its 
place is a little tray, 
sometimes elevated on 
legs, brought in from 
the kitchen at meal- 
times. There are no 
knives, forks, spoons, 
or plates. In fact, 
everything that one 
would expect to find 
in an hotel is missing, 
and some other device 
takes its place. 
Probably the most 
unusual feature to the 
Western traveller 
is the accommodation 
for taking a bath. This generally consists of a 
fair-sized room in which are a dozen or more 
little round wooden tubs, where men, women, 
and children all gather at the same time and 
unconcernedly perform their daily ablutions. 
This, briefly, is the arrangement which a 
traveller finds when he stays at a Japanese 
hotel. It was as much of a novelty for Richard- 
son and me as for the Japanese to have us as 
guests. We often encountered considerable 
difficulty in convincing the proprietor that we 
really wished to stay at his hotel. In addition 
to the handicap of carrying on a conversation 
without the use of a language (for we knew 
nothing of Japanese) we frequently had to 
overcome the hotel man’s notion that we were 
trying to play an elaborate joke on him. Once 
in the hotel we were constantly the centre of 
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“A compartment without any furniture,” 
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attraction and source of interest, not only to 
those employed about the place, but also to 
the other guests. 

In our first Japanese hotel we acted as 
awkwardly as cows on a polished floor. When 
it was time to go to bed, Richardson became 
greatly embarrassed, for the pretty little Jap 
maid, in a conscientious effort to perform her 
duty, began to disrobe him. She first removed 
his coat, at which he gave no indications of 
disapproval. She then began releasing his 
shirt, and, as she proceeded, my friend's sun- 
tanned face began to colour. He didn’t murmur, 
however, until she commenced to separate him 
from his trousers, which so startled the modest 
young man that he exploded with a roar of 
“Whoa, Bill!” Thereupon the poor girl, 
frightened nearly to death, took refuge in 
flight, and Richardson continued the remainder 
of his disrobing without assistance. 

Such a thing as privacy is unknown 


Where in Japan. Everybody knows 
Privacy is everyone else's business, and little 
Unknown. or no attempt is made at secrecy. 


‘The walls of a Japanese house 
are built of thick paper or very thin wood, and 
intimate conversation in one room can be 
plainly heard in the next. From a Western 
point of view the Japanese are immodest, but 
in some ways they are more modest than we are. 
‘They think no more of exposing their bodies, 
entirely nude, than Europeans do of displaying 
their ungloved hands to a crowd. This, how- 
ever, is not necessarily immodesty ; modesty is 
a mental attitude, not the act of conforming to 
a certain code of rules. 

The bathroom in a Japanese hotel is often 
the most public part of the building. Especially 
is this the case in the country districts, where 
Western influence has had little or no effect. 
Although it is now a national regulation that 
the opposite sexes are not allowed to bathe 
together, this law is not enforced in the country 
towns or even in some of the cities. The Japanese 
are a nation of bathers. There are said to be 
thirty thousand public bath-houses in the city 
of Tokio alone, and at five o'clock each evening 
thousands of people can be seen with towels 
over their arms on their way to their daily 
wash. It is at this time that all the guests in 
the hotels—men, women, and children—gather 
in the bathroom and splash about like a lot of 
youngsters, laughing and enjoying themselves. 

If we wanted to be clean, it was evident we 
should have to cast aside our provincial American 
ways and bathe in Japanese fashion. Richardson 
rather objected to this. On one occasion he went 
tothe bathroom, but returned almost immediately. 
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“Have you finished your bath already?” I 
asked. 

“No; there are a lot of women in the tub,” 
he replied, in disgusted tones. 

“Why let them bother you?” I answered. 
“Tf they stand in your way you will never get 
a bath as long as you are in Japan. If the 
women don't object, I am sure I don’t!” 
Saying this, I went downstairs to the bath- 
room, where I performed my toilet in company 
with half-a-dozen men and women in true 
Japanese style. 

Tokio is but a few hours’ ride from Yokohama. 
We arrived at the busy Shimbashi Station, and 
in a few moments were lodged in our second 
Japanese hotel. It was in this hotel that I 
upset all the social regulations of the country 
by using soap in the bath-tub. As the same 
tub of water is often used by all the guests in 
the hotel, it is considered a great breach of 
etiquette to climb into the bath and soap one’s 
body in a civilized manner. This soaping 
process is supposed to be carried out prior to 
getting into the tub, and the body must be 
thoroughly rinsed by means of dippers or 
basins before entering the bath for a final soak. 
I was not aware of these minute details of 
Japanese bath procedure, and went at this 
cleansing operation in the “ Saturday-night ” 
fashion customary in rural America. The 
result was that all the succeeding bathers had 
to wash in soap-suddy water. I was completely 
ostracized. 

We were fortunate to visit Japan during the 
season of the year when the cherry-blossoms 
were in full flower. Unno Park, probably the 
most popular resort in Tokio, was a forest of 
these trees, laden with millions of sweet-scented 
flowers. ‘Thousands of people gathered each 
afternoon in this park to rest and enjoy the 
beauty of the blossoms for which Japan is 
famous. 

It was here that I decided to give up smoking. 
I had paused on one of the walks, and was 
rolling a cigarette with some tobacco I had 
smuggled in the country, when a Japanese 
policeman came up to me and, with a few words 
which I did not understand, unceremoniously 
took the tobacco from me. I stood half- 
stunned with surprise, but soon realized that I 
had exposed my tobacco to confiscation, disre- 
garding a warning given me by a Japanese 
passenger on the steamer coming across. I had 
previously tried the cigarettes sold in the 
native shops, but couldn’t become accustomed? 
to them. Relieved of my American supply, I 
decided to give up smoking altogether for a 
time. Tobacco is a Government monopoly in 
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Japan, and there is a prohibitive duty on all 
foreign importations. 13. 
Japanese trains are very similar 


The to those of America. If I were 
Polite asked to state the most striking 
Conductor. difference between them, I would 


say the politeness of the officials 
and the train-crews. One day we were on our 
way from Tokio to Nagoya, and were seated 
on one of the two long benches which run 
lengthwise in the car. I 
had made the acquaint- 
ance of the native pas- 
senger next to me. Pre- 
sently there appeared at 
one end of the coach a 
man in uniform, whom 
I recognized as the 
conductor. He called 
out, and then made 
three deep bows, at the 
same time making the 
sucking sound of eti- 
quette common in 
Japan. All the pas- 
sengers responded to the 
conductor's courtesy by 
bending their heads and 
making thesame peculiar 
hissing noise. I thought 
everybody had suddenly begun to eat soup. 
This painful performance continued for nearly 
two minutes. Finally, everyone sat at atten- 
tion. Then the conductor said something in 
a clear and reverent voice, bowed again, and 
departed. My curiosity was aroused, and I 
asked my native acquaintance what had hap- 
pened. He informed me that the conductor 
had announced that the next station was 
Toyohashi! What a contrast, I thought, to 
the American brakeman, who brushes his way 
through a crowded day-coach, shoving people 
aside and treading on their feet, and with a 
rasping voice announces the next station in 
such a way that no one can understand him. 
At first we found the language a great obstacle, 
and it required much patience and time to make 
our hotel arrangements. On account of our 
association with the natives, however, we soon 
picked up a small vocabulary, and this we 
acquired scientifically. -Richardson had about 
one hundred words in his head, and I had an 
equal number, and in neither set were there 
duplications. This was a case of applying the 
principles of efficiency. Richardson learned to 
count yp to a hundred, and was the financial 
conversationalist, while I confined my know- 
ledge to brief and snappy literary efforts. We 
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would enter a shop and select an article, and I 
would then inquire the price of it in Japanese, 
and Richardson would interpret the shop- 
keeper's reply. By thus combining forces we 
were soon able to ‘‘ navigate”? in a language 
which takes years to master. 

A characteristic impracticability of most 
Oriental langyages, and as much so in the 
Japanese as any, is the large number of words 
and phrases necessary to make a brief statement 
or convey a simple idea. 
There is a great deal of 
formality, too—set 
phrases and _ polite 
sayings—which must be 
complied with before the 
speaker gets down to 
the point. What an 
American can say in 
half-a-dozen words will 
require as many sen- 
tences in Japan. We 
were continually con- 
fronted with this trouble. 
On one occasion we 
wished to ascertain 
where a certain street 
was, and Miyawaki in- 
quired of a passer-by. 
After talking to him for 
nearly ten minutes, only stopping when Richard- 
son suggested that he should “ knock off,” 
he translated the conversation to mean “ The 
next street”! 

At Nagoya I looked up Taisuke Murakami, 
a young Japanese who had been one of my 
pupils in Iolani School in Honolulu, and who 
had since returned to Japan. He was attending 
a military academy in Nagoya. Richardson 
and I visited this institution, and were received 
with much consideration and respect. Through 
Murakami we were given a good entrée, and 
were curiously inspected as samples of American 
pedagogues. 

We spent the evening at a picture theatre, 
where an American reel illustrated the unin- 
teresting details of an American love story. 
When it was time to settle our hotel bill I found 
that my friend Murakami had paid for both 
Richardson and myself. I didn’t like him to 
do this, for I knew he couldn’t afford it, but it 
was a typical example of Japanese hospitality. 
This trait of the Oriental compels 
me to sermonize. Occidentals— 
and especially Americans—fre- 
quently consider that they are 
superior to the rest of the world; we feel that 
our ways are the only ways, that our customs 
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are right and those of other peoples are wrong. 
After one has visited many Oriental countries, 
however, and has had time to learn their points 
of view and understand their ways, one begins 
to doubt the reasonableness and feasibility of 
many of our customs. One certainly gets over 
the feeble notion that our way of doing things 
is the only way. We talk a great deal among 
ourselves of our wonderful hospitality, but 
when compared with the Japanese we don’t 
possess the first principles of this virtue. In 
our homes we only entertain our friends, but 
the supreme test of hospitality is when one is 
willing and glad to take in total strangers— 
foreigners, perhaps—and house and feed them 
as members of the family. Imagine an American 
family taking into their household a pair of 
strange Japanese who were travelling through 
their city! But this is exactly what the 
apanese did to Richardson and myself in many 
instances. Absolute strangers to us, and we to 
them, they nevertheless extended to us most 
cordial invitations to come to their homes and 
enjoy their hospitality indefinitely. Many of 
these invitations we accepted, and always 
departed full of amazement at the wonderful 
kindness we received. 

Kyoto is the gem of Japan. It is a city of 
six hundred thousand inhabitants, only fifty 
thousand of whom are foreigners, and these 
mostly missionaries. The result of this small 
number of Occidentals is that Kyoto still 
retains its Japanese charm and has very few 
of the vulgar and commercialized features of 
the West. 

The city was celebrating the seven hundredth 
anniversary of the Jodo sect of the Buddhist 
religion, and its streets were crowded with 
thousands of people from the surrounding small 
towns and country districts. All the places of 
worship were thronged with pilgrims, and the 
huge Hongwanji Temple—the largest in Kyoto 
—was a bee-hive of peasants, who flowed in 
and out to bestow their gifts and offer up 
prayers. 

Kissing seems to be largely a Western custom, 
for such a means of showing affection’ is not 
used in the Orient except by a mother to her 
child. It was in Kyoto that Richardson and 
I thought it would be a good idea to introduce 
the practice into Japan. While buying pro- 
visions each day in the bakery, grocery, and 
fruit shops, we would slyly creep up and place 
our lips to the rosy cheek of the shopkeeper’s 
wife or daughter. They hardly knew how to 
take the salutation, but none of them were 
offended. Even the husbands and fathers of 
the women took our advances in a curiously 
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matter-of-fact way, evidently considering our 
osculations simply one of our many idiosyncrasies. 

While in Kyoto Richardson and I put up at 
the native Y.M.C.A. building, which had just 
been completed. We occupied an unfurnished 
room, which was placed at our disposal, free 
of charge, by the advisory secretary, an 
American. We slept on the floor, quite accus- 
tomed now to the absence of furniture. 

One morning Richardson casually remarked 
that the American secretary had offered him a 
teaching job in China, and that he had “ turned 
it down.” 

“Why did you do that?” I inquired. 

“ Because I did not want to separate from 
you,” was Richardson’s reply. 

“Nonsense!” I said. “ If we wait until we 
get comfortable berths together in the same 
town we shall never get anywhere. Open up 
the matter again, and land the job if you can.” 

Although each of us still had plenty of the 
money which we had accumulated in Hawaii, 
we were quite willing to work for a short time 
and become better acquainted with the place 
and its people. So Richardson took up the 
matter again with the Y.M.C.A. secretary, and 
duly obtained the position. It was to teach in 
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Richardson in a picturesque spot by the roadside. 


a middle or high school in Tientsin, at a salary 
of seventy dollars a month. 

I agreed to accompany him to Tientsin, and 
from there go on through China alone, meeting 
him several months later in Manila. Before leaving 
Japan, however, we got into serious trouble. 


Richardson had not got to take up his new 
work immediately, and for two weeks we led 
an indolent life in Kyoto. Then the craving 
for the trail struck us again, and with the help 
of an American who had long resided in Japan 
we mapped out an itinerary that would carry 
us into a remote region, 
penetrated up to that 
time by fewer than 
half-a-dozen foreigners. 
In the early morning 
we set out from Kyoto 
on foot. Little did we 
dream that we were 
plunging headlong into 
an adventure which 
would reverberate clear 
into the Department of 
State at Washington 
before we again mingled 
in the bustling crowds 
of Kyoto! 

On the shore of Lake 
Biwa we boarded a 
steamer and sailed fifty 
miles to the village of 
Imasu. We spent the 
night in a Japanese 
inn, and the following 
day walked twenty-five 
miles to Obama, on 
the Sea of Japan. On 
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A quaint little village on Maisuru Bay—It was a photograph of one of these hamlets that caused the two travellers to be arrested 


as spies. 


through an endless chain of picturesque villages. 
Our entrance to these small towns was a 
great source of interest to the inhabitants, 
who rushed to the doors or windows of their 
shops and houses, or poured into the streets to 
inspect us. They scanned our clothes with the 
frankest sort of curiosity, and were especially 
impressed with our heavy leather shoes, which 
they examined carefully, usually turning away 
afterwards to hide their smiles. In village after 
village we caused a complete cessation of 
business and household duties until we were 
cout of sight. Our advent and departure were 
probably the main topic of discussion for the 
rest of the day. 

At Obama we devoted a full hour to vigorous 
gesticulation with our hands before we could 
‘convey into the head of an inn proprietor the 
fact that we wanted a bed. 

That night we slept on the footstool of 
vadventure. 

At dawn we sailed out of the narrow cove 
into the Sea of Japan. The coast on this run 
is a beautiful panorama of bays and inlets, 
backed by richly-wooded hills. Pretty villages 
stud the shore. 

Richardson was greatly taken with the beauty 
‘of these villages. He unslung his camera and 
snapped a picture of one of them from the 
steamer deck. The Kodak was barely back in 
its case before a deck-hand skipped away to 
‘the captain's cabin and made a report. The 


captain summoned Richardson post-haste. The 
whole ship bristled with excitement. 

It transpired that we were in Maisuru Bay, 
the chief naval base of Japan, and one of the 
zones in which it is unlawful to take pictures. 
Richardson refused to get excited. He gave 
the captain the roll of films, together with his 
Kyoto address, requested him to have it 
developed, «destroy the illegal picture, and 
return the others. The captain said he would 
do so, and we thought the incident closed. 

But it wasn’t ; it had only just begun. Ina 
few minutes our steamer arrived at the dock, 
and we went down the gangway to board a 
train for our return trip to Kyoto. I had 
settled down comfortably into my seat and 
opened a book, when a Japanese in uniform 
rushed up, waving his hands and shouting at me 
in his native language. 

“Oh, go away!” I said. I thought he was 
crazy. The excited officer stood moving his 
hands in a manner which would indicate in a 
Western country that he wanted me to remain 
where I was. Finally he left the car and 
Richardson came in. 

“What on earth is the matter with that 
Jap?” I demanded. ‘‘ He must be drunk.” 
“He's a policeman,” explained 
Richardson. “ Weare both under 
arrest for that picture. The cap- 
tain reported it to the police.” 
Presently the officer in uniform came back, 
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waving his hands in the air like someone insane. 
I didn’t realize that these movements were 
equivalent to the American beckoning sign, so 
I remained seated. Thereupon he lurched over 
and gripped my shoulder. Richardson had 
already gone out. I got up, and in three 
seconds found myself, with my companion, in 
the midst of two 
hundred incensed 
natives. 

Other police and 
a couple of military 
officers had now 
come up, and 
Richardson’s camera 
had been taken from 
him. We stood in 
the midst of this 
gathering while the 
uniformed officers 
held a conference, 
of which we couldn’t 
understand a word. 
Finally they led us 
away. For an hour 
Richardson and I, 
accompanied by two 
policemen, marched 
abreast. We con- 
cluded that they had 
decided to walk us 
to death. At last we 
arrived at an edifice 
from which a 
Japanese flag was 
flying, and in front 
of which two sen- 
tinels stood on duty. 
This was the military 
policecourt and 
prison. We were ushered in, and were greeted by 
half-a-dozen officers in uniforms, who bowed 
and bobbed around with as much ceremony as 
though we were two caliphs of Bagdad. They 
were the politest lot of policemen we ever 
saw. 

The military judge was on the bench, and we 
were taken into his presence with many smiles 
and salaams. We tried to tell the judge that 
we loved the Japanese people very dearly, and 
that we wanted to go back to Kyoto, but he 
couldn’t understand a word, and no one else 
could either. There was nothing to do but 
wait for an interpreter, whom one of the clerks 
of the court was sent out to obtain. The 
Japanese looked very serious, but we were not 
impressed, and made irreverent remarks. 

We waited until noon, and as we were hungry 
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we made this fact known by means of writing, 
for one of the clerks could read English after 
a fashion, but could not speak it. Permission 
was granted us to dine. Richardson promptly 
asked the court to pay the bill, but the request, 
after a half-hour conference, was refused. We 
set out with two policemen to a Japanese 
hotel, whe.e we ate 
a fifteen-minute 
meal in an hour 
and a half, the two 
officers remaining on 
guard at the door. 
In the afternoon 
the “ interpreter” 
came. We expected 
to see an American, 
or at least someone 
who understood the 
English language. 
Instead there stood 
before us alittle Jap, 
who looked like a 
miniature __ pugilist 
and knew about as 
much English as a 
two-year-old child. 
He started his cross- 
” examination with 
the regular prelimi- 
nary bows and 
genuflexions, and 
kept at this per- 
formance for so long 

a time that when he 

began to speak we 

expected a master- 
‘piece. His first 
utterance was :— 

“Tam sorry 
the e-vent has happened.” 

“So are we, old chap,” put in Richardson. 
“But cut out this nonsense. We have an 
appointment in Kyoto.” But Richardson might 
as well have been talking to a parsnip for all 
the effect it had. 

Presently, however, the cross-examination got 
under way and proceeded laboriously. We were 
asked every conceivable question—our names, 
ages, nationalities, occupations, parents’ names 
and their occupations ; our reasons for being 
away from home, the length of time we had 
been away, where were we going, and why ; 
had we ever been convicted of any crime in 
America; our reason for taking the picture ; 
our domicile and acquaintances in Kyoto. 
These and many more questions were asked us, 
extending over a period of six hours. 
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Under the heading of ‘ occupa- 
tion,” we stated that we were 
school-teachers, being the first 
and most harmless vocation we 
could think of. Immediately the court dis- 
covered a discrepancy. This vocation did not 
compare with the records received from the 
hotel registers. Every guest, on arrival at an 
hotel, is required to give his occupation when 
registering, and this is turned over to the police 
with the other information. Richardson and 
1, not having any definite vocation, signed up 
under different callings in eacn hotel. We dug 
up all the antiquated and unusual means of 
eaming a living that our imaginations could 
muster. The list included ventriloquist, crutch- 
maker, chiropodist, clairvoyant, boiler-maker, 
hypnotist, and wig-maker. The judge con- 
fronted us with this array of honourable 
vocations, which he had obtained from the 
police records, and demanded an explanation. 
Richardson rose to the occasion, and in a short 
time had us out of the trap. He explained 
that English was very flexible; that it was a 
language replete with synonyms, and that it 
contained numerous words which meant the 
same thing. He went into a lengthy disserta- 
tion in which he thoroughly convinced the 
judge that crutch-maker, chiropodist, etc., all 
meant school-teacher, and that each simply 
emphasized a different phase of the vocation. 
The questioning caused the court to conclude 
that it had little hold on me, except as an 
accomplice of Richardson. The latter was the 
man caught in the act. On my suggestion 
they allowed me to return to Kyoto, accom- 
panied by an officer. Richardson was held all 
night for further examination. 
I arrived in Kyoto about mid- 
We Create night, and immediately retired. 
a Sensation. In the morning I met the advisory 
secretary of the Y.M.C.A., who 
had heard of our trouble by telegraph, the 
Maisuru authorities having referred our story 
to him for verification. The news of the 
incident had spread throughout Japan, and 
great crowds gathered in front of the Kyoto 
newspaper offices, where bulletins announced 
that two American spies had been arrested at 
Maisuru, and that in their possession were 
found pictures of battleships, sketches of 
harbours, and plans of forts. ‘The newspaper 
accounts described us as poor men—owing to 
the fact that Richardson, expecting he would 
have to put up a bond, said he had but twelve 
yen when asked what amount of money he 
possessed. The report that we were poverty- 
stricken was also due to the fact that we wore 
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blue flannel shirts—suitable attire for walking, 
but not a costume in which the Japanese are 
accustomed to see Americans. The Press 
reports also referred to us as suspicious-looking 
characters, and stated that we did not take the 
matter seriously, as we jested in the court-room. 

On the morning after my arrival in Kyoto I 
was interviewed by the chief of police of that 
city, assisted by an interpreter. During the 
examination the door opened, and outside stood 
Richardson, who had been escorted from 
Maisuru_ by an officer. We were not allowed 
to get together and discuss the matter, how- 
ever, for fear we should concoct a story. The 
chief of police first finished with me and then 
called Richardson in for a session. 

We were advised by the American secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. not to volunteer the statement 
that we had been in the employ of the United 
States Navy Department in Hawaii. If the 
Japanese authorities got this information, he 
said, it would be very difficult for us to prove 
that we were not spies, and in that event the 
case would have to be handled by the American 
Embassy. This, he thought, would mean our 
detention in the country for at least a couple of 
months. Fortunately, a question of this nature 
was not asked us. 

Accounts of the affair were printed in all 
the leading papers bf the Far East, including 
Japan, Korea, China, and the Philippines. The 
Associated Press obtained the news, and the 
dailies of the Pacific Coast in America displayed 
several columns of distorted accounts. A 
Honolulu journal considered it of sufficient 
importance to give it a full front-page headline : 
“ Honolulu Men Languish in a Japanese Jail.” 

And this was not all. The news found its 
way to Washington, and our little indiscretion 
at Maisuru Bay set the diplomatic wheels of 
two nations in motion. My brother, reading 
the Associated Press reports in the San Francisco 
papers, and imagining that we were being 
subjected to Oriental tortures in a Japanese 
jail, telegraphed to the State Department at 
Washington. He received the following cable 
from Mr. Huntington Wilson, Acting Secretary 
of State at that time, under President Taft: 
‘Department telegraphed Embassy at Tokyo 
to-day to ascertain facts and endeavour to 
secure your brother's release.” The Ambassador 
in Tokyo got in touch with the situation, and 
replied that Richardson and I were being well 
treated, and that as soon as proved innocent we 
should be liberated. This information was sent 
to my brother by the State Department. 

In the meantime we were battling with the 
Japanese authorities in Kyoto. We wanted to 
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get back our camera. It was a regulation to 
confiscate all cameras which had been used in 
taking illegal pictures, but we finally convinced 
the police that we had no ulterior motives, 
and, after promising to leave Japan at once and 
giving an itinerary of our route out of the 
country, we were released. The Kyoto chief of 
police returned the camera with an impressive 
speech, and the two of us retired from the court- 
room without ceremony, while the numerous 
officials nearly broke their backs bowing. To 
crown all, by some mistake the objectionable 
picture was left in the camera, and we departed 
with the film of the little Maisuru Bay village 
still in our possession. 

Nor did the incident end even 

Dogged by here. We left immediately for 

the Police. Kobe, and from there took the 

~ Inland Sea. trip as far south as 
Miajima. We had supposed that all the non- 
sense over our arrest had ended, and that we 
were now free from the attentions of the Japanese 
police. 

But there was more to come. We spent 
a day at Miajima, undisturbed by officials, 
for the reason that we had omitted to put this 
place on the itinerary. From Miajima we went 
by train to Shimonoseki, and thence across by 
boat to Fusan in Korea. Being still in Japanese 
territory, we were greeted by two policemen, 
who had received a cable to look out for a 
couple of Americans and keep them moving. 


After a few hours in Fusan, under competent 
guards, we went on to Seoul. 

We arrived after dark, and as our train was 
pulling into the station we saw two policemen 
on the right-hand side of the track. We stole 
a march on these officers of the law by getting 
out on the /e/t-side. Scrambling round the rear 
of the train, we were soon in rickshaws, and in 
a few minutes were registered guests of a 
Japanese hotel. The proprietor sent the usual 
records to the police-station, but before the 
officers were told off on our trail we were up 
and out at an early hour the next morning. 
We went to the Y.M.C.A., where we were the 
guests of two young Koreans. 

The puzzled police spent the day in looking 
for us, and did not locate us until evening, 
when they found us dining at an American 
private home. They had evidently been given 
instructions to watch every movement we 
made, for during the rest of our week’s stay in 
Seoul we were each accompanied by an officer. 

To add to our reputation as undesirables, a 
Japanese guide, travelling with a party on our 
train into Seoul, reported to the police that 
there were two suspicious-looking characters on 
board. This information, coupled with our 
already unsavoury reputation, made the officers 
exceptionally vigilant. What we could do to 
harm the innocent inhabitants of Seoul or 
damage their meagre possessions is a mystery, 
but the police took no chances. 


Members of the Y.M.C.A at Seoul, Korea, 
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A street scene in Seoul. 


Day and night the little fellows kept watch. 
They marched by our side as we took in the 
sights of the city, and at night two of them were 
stationed on the steps of the Y.M.C.A. building 
to see that we didn’t make a midnight “ get- 
away” and ransack the town. They went so 
far as to regulate our engagements. We were 
invited to be guests of a prominent Japanese 
family during our stay in Seoul, but the police 
issued an order that we were not to accept. 
They gave as their reasons the fact that we 
were moving about too much, and that it would 
be embarrassing for a respected household to 
entertain two criminals. 

I had received an invitation to 

My dine with some English friends, 
“Evening and had accepted, and I deter- 
Out.” mined to keep this engagement, 
even if doing so caused inter- 

national complications, While the policemen 
were at their posts on the front steps of the 
Y.M.C.A., therefore, I left the house by the 
back door, climbed over the fence, jumped into 
a rickshaw, and went on my way. After a 
good meal and a pleasant evening I returned to 
the Y.M.C.A. about eleven o'clock and walked 
up the front steps between the two officers. 
From a semi-dozing condition they were 
instantly transformed into two of the most 
excited and enraged men I have ever seen. 
The characteristic etiquette of the Far East 


was forgotten, and they bestowed upon me 
numerous epithets which, if translated, would 
probably have taught me all the profanity in 
the Japanese language. I left them on the steps, 
still mouthing furiously, and went to bed. 

This incident made the police especially 
watchful next day, but in spite of their pre- 
cautions we played games with them. We had 
had enough of this espionage nonsense, and 
decided to leave Seoul without notifying our 
escorts. We framed up a scheme for our escape 
and carried it out in such a manner that it 
appeared as though we were experienced 
“* crooks.” 

Through an American friend we made arrange- 
ments to ship our baggage to Chemulpo. 
Relieved of our belongings, we thought we 
could make short work of the police. It was 
about ten o'clock on a dark night, and we 
were in a native shop buying fruit: The 
police stood at the entrance engrossed in 
conversation. 

“Now is the time to make our get-away,” 
I said. 

“T am ready,” said Richardson. 
your plan?” 

Our train would not leave for an hour. Ina 
few hurried words I suggested that we should 
slip out of the back door of the shop, bolt 
separately for the station, and meet as soon as 
we could. 


““ What's 
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A Japanese village. 


“ All right,” said Richardson ; “ if we can’t 
outrun these short-legged beggars we deserve 
our fate.” 

We stole out into the alley and 

Our Escape made a dash, each in an opposite 

from Japan. direction. The shopkeeper called 

to the police, but our flight had 
been too sudden for them. They stood petrified. 
The moment's hesitation was all we needed, 
and by the time they had decided they would 
pursue us we were out of sight. We ran down 
alleys, leapt fences, and kept always to the 
dark streets. Richard- 
son plunged through 
someone’s private yard, 
mutilated the flower- 
beds, tore his trousers 
on the garden-fence, and 
before long was at the 
station. I completed 
the home-stretch of my 
escape by grabbing a 
rickshaw, placing the 
astonished coolie in the 


seat, giving him my hat, and playing the part 
of “horse” myself. It took ten minutes’ per- 
suasion and five yen to induce the man to agree 
to such an unheard-of arrangement. In this 
way I trotted down the street quite unnoticed, 
pulling an Oriental overcome with amazement. 
A little way from the station I discharged the 
rickshaw and walked towards the freight-yards. 
Three-quarters of an hour after bolting we 
found one another, and crawled into a box-car 
to await the departure of our train. 

The police had completely lost the scent, and 
we were free. We spent 
a few hours in 
Chemulpo, the first real 
freedom we had en- 
joyed for weeks. From 
Chemulpo we took a 
steamer and, after a day 
at Dairen in Southern 
Manchuria, en route, 
turned our attentions to 
China and forgot our 
Japanese troubles. 


In a rickshaw in Japan. 


(To be continued.) 
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A very remarkable story, showing how a photograph of a shadow, and the calculations based 
upon it by a scientist, proved the innocence of a man accused of a most serious crime, and saved 
him from a long term of imprisonment to which he had been condemned at a previous trial 


HILE we take it as a matter of 
course, nowadays, for professors of 
almost any of the sciences to be 
called upon to give testimony in a 
criminal court, it yet seems some- 


Sie eral 


Vv 
3 
what surprising to hear of an astronomer being 
summoned to prove, from the position of a 
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shadow, the time a certain 
photograph was taken. This 
has actually happened ; further- 
more, the scientist's evidence 
resulted in saving an accused 
man from a long term of im- 
prisonment. It was a case of 
science calmly refuting the 
apparently overwhelming  evi- 
dence of the prosecution, proving 
that the statements of certain 
witnesses were incorrect, and 
establishing for the prisoner an 
incontestable alibi. It is pro 
bably the only case of its kind 
on record, and for that reason 
additionally interesting. 

At Omaha, Nebraska, lived 
Mr. Tom Dennison, a prominent 
citizen, whose home was 
situated on Yates Street, near 
Fifteenth Avenue. One Frank 
Erdman was charged with 
placing a suit-case full of 
dynamite on Mr. Dennison’s 
porch with intent to kill the 
occupier and his family. For 
some reason or other Erdman 
had threatened to perform this diabolical act. He 
laboured. under an alleged grievance against Mr. 
Dennison, and had openly threatened revenge. 
When, therefore, a suit-case containing dynamite 
was found upon Mr. Dennison's doorstep 
suspicion naturally fastened upon Erdman, and 
he was promptly arrested and charged with the 
crime. 


Th 
Creighton, University 
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It was on the afternoon of Sunday, May 22nd, 
1g1o, that the deadly explosive was found on 
Mr. Dennison’s porch, having been placed there 
between the hours of two and three o'clock. 
It was not there at two o'clock, for someone 
entered the house at that hour, but when the 
door was opened just before three o'clock the 
case was discovered. Fortunately 
the suit-case bomb did not ex- 
plode, and no one was in any 
way injured, though when it was 
found that the innocent-looking 
thing contained sufficient dyna- 
mite to blow the residence and 
its 


occupants to pieces it 
naturally gave the Dennison 
family a shock. 


From the time of his arrest 
and throughout the various 
trials that followed Erdman 
stoutly maintained his inno- 
cence, declaring that he was 
nowhere near the spot at the 
time. The prosecution, ‘how- 
ever, felt sure of their case. 
Erdman’s previous record was 
bad, for he had been in prison 
before, and then there was the 
open threat to kill Mr. Denni- 
son. Furthermore, the accused 
had actually told several people 
how he would obtain revenge 
—by blowing up the man and 
his family in their house with 
dynamite. The suit-case, the 
prosecution contended, had been placed on the 
porch for that deadly purpose between the 
hours of two and three o'clock on the Sunday 
afternoon, when it was known Mr. Dennison 
would be at home. 

The evidence against Erdman was entirely 
circumstantial save in one particular. Two 
girls, Helen and Ruth Hageleit, aged sixteen 
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and fourteen respectively, testified that they 
had seen a man answering Erdman’s description 
carrying a suit-case and walking in the direction 
of Mr. Dennison’s home shortly before three 
o’clock on the afternoon in question. It was 
principally upon the testimony of these witnesses 
that the prosecution relied. 

Erdman was not without friends, and they 
engaged to defend him Mr. John O. Jesier, a 
clever lawyer of Omaha. In cross-examining 
Helen Haygeleit, in order to ascertain whether 
she had not made a mistake in the time at which 
she saw the supposed Erdman, Mr. Jesier learnt 
that on the afternoon in question she had, with 
her younger sister and other friends, attended 
a confirmation class at St. Paul’s Church on 
Twenty-eighth and Parker Streets, about twenty 
minutes’ walk from Mr. Dennison’s residence. 
The minister of the church, who was called to 
prove that the girls attended the church on that 
day, stated that the service concluded about 
three o'clock. During the discussion that then 
followed between him and the attorney for the 
defence he further stated that the young people 
had lingered awhile about the church and had 
had their photographs taken several times 
before dispersing. 

In looking at one of the pictures in which 
the witnesses Helen and Ruth Hageleit figured, 
the attorney was struck by the rather prominent 

_ position of a shadow thrown across the weather- 
boards of the church. It then occurred to him 
that he had read somewhere an article describing 
how the date and exact time of a photographic 
exposure had been found from a_ shadow. 
Instantly the thought flashed across his mind : 
If the time when this picture was taken could 
be proved to be after three o'clock, the testimony 
of the only eye-witnesses would be invalidated ! 
On his request a remand was granted in order 
that the defence might bring further evidence 
on this point. 

The attorney immediately consulted a well- 
known local astronomer and scientist, Father 
William F. Rigge, of the Observatory of the 
Creighton University. After carefully examining 
the photograph, by scientific measurements and 
calculations he came to the conclusion that the 
exposure had been made within one minute of 
twenty-one and a half minutes past three o’clock 
on the day stated. In that case, of course, the 
girls could not possibly have seen the accused 
at the place and time they stated. 

This testimony of the astronomer naturally 
caused quite a sensation in court, for up to that 
moment everyone had apparently been con- 
vinced of Erdman’s guilt. But the prosecution 
were determined to obtain a verdict if possible, 
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and over and over again they endeavoured to 
upset Father Rigge’s calculations and scientific 
deductions. But the man of science stood 
his ground, calmly reiterating his faith in his 
astronomical reckonings. He explained to an 
interested court how, by measuring the distance 
that a shadow is cast, north or south and east 
and west, it is possible to find the sun’s place in 
the sky at that moment, and then deduce the 
time of day, and the day of the year, on which 
that shadow was cast. After further arguments, 
the attorney for the prosecution, wearied 
perhaps with these scientific explanations, tried 
his last card in the hope of belittling the new 
evidence. 

“ Father Rigge,’” he said, somewhat dramati- 
cally, ‘if all the bells, whistles, and clocks in 
this city told you it was twelve o’clock, and yet 
an observation taken from the sun at the same 
moment told you it was eleven o'clock, which 
would you believe, your calculations or the 
clocks ?” 

“Why, my calculations, of course,” replied 
the man of science, quietly. 

The result of Father Rigge’s evidence, based 
entirely on scientific calculations, was that when 
the case went to the jury they disagreed, six 
being in favour of acquitting the accused, while 
the other half believed him guilty. 

Erdman was not set free, thc State declaring ' 
its intention of instituting another trial, at 
which their attorney indicated that further 
evidence would by forthcoming. At this second 
trial substantially the same testimony was 
advanced as at the first. In this instance, 
however, the attorney for the prosecution was 
a well-known criminal lawyer. He _ realized 
that his only hope of success lay in demolishing 
the evidence advanced in the name of science. 
For this purpose he belittled the calculations 
and predictions of scientific men generally, and 
by his sarcasm and witticisms kept the jury in 
continuous laughter. The result was that 
they declared Erdman guilty of the offence, 
and he was sentenced to fifteen years in the 
penitentiary. 

The defence then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the State for yet another trial, con- 
tending that the tabooing of scientific evidence 
in this fashion was not permissible by law and 
had prejudiced the jury. The reply to this 
application was that a new trial could only be 
granted upon further evidence being forth- 
coming. Meanwhile, the first anniversary of 
the day upon which the photograph was taken 
was approaching. In his evidence before the 
court Father Rigge had stated that the shadow 
on the church wall would be in the same position 
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The original photograph that was submitted to Father Rigge—It was taken on May 22nd, 1910. 


“as indicated in the photograph on the anni- 
versary of the day and at the exact moment 
the picture was taken. The sun, he explained, 
changed its position continuously, going not 
only westward, on account of its diurnal motion, 
but also northward and southward on account 
of its annual motion. Thus it could only 
occupy a certain position once a year, and every 
year an identical shadow to that in the photo- 
graph would be cast at the same spot on the 
same day and at the same time so long as the 
building remained. On the anniversary of 


"This. psetare ‘and \tha:-iwo: succeading’ one, sere eaten on. the: fastractione. of, Fates 
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the day, therefore, Father Rigge intended to 
repair to St. Paul's Church to verify his find- 
ings. Unfortunately pressing business prevented 
him from doing so. He was there, however, 
on the following day, and had the supreme satis- 
faction of seeing that the shadow on the previous 
day must have been so close to its place on the 
photograph that his allowance of one minute 
either way for errors was well within the mark. 

Some months later the third trial duly took 
place. The defence on this occasion called 
upon Professor G. D. Swezey, astronomer of 
the University of Nebraska, to 
Temeasure the position of the 
shadow and recompute the time. 
In his evidence the professor 
explained that he had studiously 
refrained from consulting or even 
referring to any of the former 
measurements or findings of 
Father Rigge until he had com- 
pleted his own calculations. The 
outcome of his deductions was 
that he had obtained a difference 
of only twenty-nine seconds, 
thus falling decidedly within the 
one minute that Father Rigge 
had allowed as a probable error. 
Such evidence, of course, was 
indisputable, and the State forth- 
with abandoned the  prosecu- 
tion and Erdman was given his 
liberty. 

The case had naturally created 
no little stir, more particularly 
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This picture was taken just a minute later—Notice the movement that has taken place in the shadow. 


in the scientific world, and as the second 
anniversary of the taking of the all-impor- 
tant photograph was now close at hand, 
Father Rigge decided to take a new pic- 
ture of the shadow for scientific purposes. 
On the afternoon in question, accompanied by 
several of his students from the university, he 
went to the church and there awaited the 
appearance of the shadow. Reporters from the 
local newspapers and others interested were 
also present. ‘Three decidedly interesting photo- 
graphs were secured, two showing the shadow 
one minute before and one minute 
after the computed time, and the 
other taken at the very time 
the astronomer said the original 
was exposed—twenty-one and a 
half minutes past three o'clock. 
Through the courtesy of Father 
Rigge THE Wipe Worip Maca- 
ZINE is now enabled to reproduce 
these photographs, the first publi- 
cation in a popular journal. A 
careful study of the photographs 
taken a minute before and a 
minute after the computed time 
shows distinct movement of the 
shadow. In the “ minute before” 
photograph the left-hand corner 
of the shadow is on a level with 
one of'the weatherboards, while 
the “minute after” picture 
shows the shadow just emerging 
below the weatherboard. 

Who it was who placed the suit- 


The third pictur 


. taken at 3.22}, and showing a further movement in the shadow— 
These photographs conclusively demo strated x 


case containing the dynamite on Mr. Dennison’s 
porch will perhaps never be known, but it cer- 
tainly could not have been put there by the man 
whom the girls alleged they saw on that eventful 
Sunday afternoon. It was found by Mr. Dennison 
on his doorstep just before three o'clock, while it 
must have been twenty-one and a half minutes 
past that hour \ hen the girls saw a man with a 
suit-case proceeding in that direction. Some day 


the mystery may be solved, but, meanwhile, 
astronomical science has fully justified its claim 
to recognition as a valuable aid to justice. 


the accuracy of Father Rigge’s calculations 


upset the case for the prosecution, 
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A Motor-Boat in Mexico. 


By ASHMORE RUSSAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. WIGFULL, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A spirited account of an adventurous trip through flooded lagoons in a home-made motor-boat. The 
craft created a reign of terror among the simple villagers, who had never seen anything like 


it before ; 


HEN Fisher suggested a day off, a 
trip in his motor-boat, a picnic, 
and a bathe in the Pacific, all of 
us thought he was joking, except 
Porter, the engineer of the rubber 
factory, who, it afterwards transpired, had 
helped to build the craft, and therefore knew 
that, although the motor-boat might be some- 
thing of a joke, the manager of the plantation 
was in sober earnest. 

“There were reasons for our incredulity. The 
Pacific Ocean was fifty or sixty miles distant, 
and, so far as a new-comer could form an opinion, 
although there was water in plenty, there was 
no navigable river anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Casa Grande, as the natives called 
the manager’s house on the Zacualpa rubber 
plantations, where the writer, with other 
guests, was staying. 

“Tf you pull my legs any longer, you'll have 
to stretch my stirrup-leathers, or let them down 
a hole or two,” was one comment. 

“You dishelieving son of a gun!” returned 
the lanky Californian. ‘I honour you with an 


and what with the mishaps and the alligators the cruise proved very exciting. 


invitation to join a picnic party to Cocos Playa 
where the be-e-eautiful breezes blow, and offer 
to take the lot of you in my motor-boat, and 
you calmly suggest that I don’t possess one ! 
I'm not pulling your leg. The boat’s my very 
own child. I built her myself with these 
hands—and some riveting hammers, I guess— 
all but the engine, which I borrowed from the 
factory.” ° 

“ But where is she ?” 

“On the Vado Ancho, six miles from this, 
hitched to a big Ceiba, if the tree hasn’t been 
washed away root and branch by the floods, 
which are just about the worst I’ve ever known 
down here. You’d better get a move on—here 
come the horses. Guess I must be looking 
after Truthful José and the grub-box.” 

Nobody ever thinks of walking half a mile 
in Mexico if there is any sort of horse, mule, or 
burro available, but in any case a tramp to the 
Vado Ancho, or ‘‘ Wide Ford” River, would, 
just then, have been impossible. A swimmer 
might have made the journey, with the kind 
permission of the alligators, which haunted 
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every flooded road and drainage channel on the 
way. 

Having seen the Indian, José, off with the 
provender, on a_ sure-footed macho, Fisher 
sprang into the saddle of his half-broken bronco, 
and, with shouts of “ Who-oop! Vamos! All 
aboard! Whoo-oop!” .and followed by the 
rest of the party, went plunging and bucking 
past the Estate band-stand, down the grass 
strip—dignified by the name of la plaza— 
between the rows of Indian rancherias, past the 
factory, the church, and the jail, and so into 
the most direct of the long avenues which, as 
the writer was to learn, led towards the “ Wide 
Ford,” the lagoons, and the Pacific Ocean. 

“Fisher got the steel plates from ’Frisco,” 
explained Porter, as we rode along. “I helped 
him put the boat together, and the engine we 
just lifted without a by-your-leave. I guess 
we didn’t want it in the factory, anyhow. 
Never would run there. What she’ll do on the 
Vado I can’t say.” 

“Haven't you tried it ?” 


An avenue leading to the “Vado Ancho.” 
Photo, by Miles Bros. 


“Never a try; nor the boat, either. Rains 
came on just as we'd got the engine bolted 
down, so we fixed up the cover, chained her 
to the Ceiba, and cleared out. Guess there’ll 
be some fun when we run past the villages on 
the lagoons. A wild lot, the Indians are, down 
there—brigands and smugglers, mostly. Never 
heard of a motor-boat, let alone ever saw one, 
and I bet our engine’ll scare ’em some. You 
see, it’s got no silencer, nor no casing, and I’m 


open to bet a few pesos it’ll ‘ chug ’ loud enough 
to be heard twenty miles.” 

It would not be of much use to look up the 
Rio Vado Ancho on any map of Mexico, even 
if of the largest scale. It drains a corner of the 
State of Chiapas, where the Zacualpa plantations 
are situated, is fairly big, decidedly rapid, and 
confoundedly ugly when in flood ; but as it loses 
itself in a series of lagoons some fifty miles long 
and many square leagues in extent, which only 
at the height of the rainy season are able to 
break through the playas, or beach-bars, and 
empty their surplus waters into the Pacific, 
there is naturally no port even of sorts at what 
might be called its very casual and short-lived 
mouth. Consequently, the map-makers, even 
if aware of its existence, have not honoured it 
with mention. 

In addition to that very important personage, 
Truthful José, who “ toted”’ the refreshments, 
Manuel, another Indian, who carried a_boat- 
hook, and two boys to take back the horses, 
the picnic party comprised the before-men- 
tioned Fisher 
(American), Porter, 
Harrison, and the 
writer (English), and 
Alexander, a Scot 
“frae Aberdeen.” 
Only the American 
and Porter had ever 
seen the motor-boat, 
and Harrison and 
the Scot, despite all 
assurances, remained 
more than sceptical 
of its existence. 

“Tf ye'd told me 
ye’d a motor -car, 
Fisher,’ said the 
Scot, as he splashed 
along the flooded 
avenue, “ I might 
ha’ made shift to 
tak’ ye at yer word, 
though I misdoubt 
if there’s sic a thing 
in the Estado, an’ na 
road ta rin one on, either; but a motor-boat? 
—mon, ye’re pittin’ too muckle a strain on ma 
creedibility.” 

“Oh, dry up, Sandy,” interposed Porter, “ or 
we'll make you start the engine. I guess 
that’ll put a muckle strain on your pairsever- 
ance. Halloa! Lagarto! Whoo-oop!” and 
off he dashed after a scuttling alligator which 
had ventured into the neighbourhood of the 
Indians’ ranches, hoping, perhaps, to pick up 
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a plump brown baby, or, if not so fortunate, a 
pig or a stray dog. 

Once out of the main avenue, our route lay 
through flood-water so deep in places that the 
Lorses almost had to swim. I should explain 
that the Zacualpa rubber plantations are laid 
out in squares, intersected by rectangular roads 
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perched himself on the bow with his boat-hook, 
his legs dangling over, while Fisher gripped the 
helm and cast off the mooring-chain. In a 
moment we were caught in the swirl of the waters 
and were off at speed. 

The job of the Indian with the boat-hook 
at once became apparent. It was to give warn- 


A typical scene on the Zacualpa Lagoons. 


dignified by the name of avenues, which, indeed, 
they are. Eventually we arrived at what 
should have been the left bank of the “ Wide 
Ford.” No bank, however, was visible, but the 
trees, straining to hold their own against the 
turgid, rushing waters, came to an end where 
the bank should have been, and so indicated 
its position. 

“Glory be!” cried Fisher. “ The mooring- 
chain has held; so has the old Ceiba. Now, 
you disbelieving rascals, is that a motor- 
boat ?” 

A boat of some sort was plain to see. Out 
in mid-stream, or so it appeared, a long, brown- 
painted, sheet-iron-covered craft tugged at 
the stout chain which moored her to the big 
silk-cotton tree, which also formed a buttress 
for a tiny landing-stage—just _ half-a-dozen 
parallel joists, the whole only about a yard in 
width. 

“I guess there’s no room on the pier for all 
the crowd,’ Fisher added. ‘‘ Better stay on 
your horses while Porter and I get the cover off.” 
And, riding up to the tree, he and the engineer 
dismounted and set to work. 

The iron sheeting was soon removed, and we 
embarked from the saddle, the mozos immedi- 
ately taking the horses out of the strong stream 
to shallower water, where there would be less 
danger of a sudden leg-breaking blow from 
scaly tail or snap of vicious jaws. Then Truth- 
ful José came aboard with the grub-box, Manuel 


ing of floating logs and submerged trees which 
had been uprooted by the rushing torrent. 
Forward, behind the Indian, sat the Scot and 
the writer. Amidships, Porter squatted over his 
uncased engine, which had been resting—and 
Tusting—for weeks. Aft of the engineer, Harrison 
and Truthful José occupied a thwart, while the 
long-legged owner of the boat stood in the stern. 

“Now, Porter,” he shouted, as the craft 
surged towards mid-channel, “ start her up, 
and let her rip!” 

The engineer seized a sort of fly or balance- 
wheel and twirled it to right and left. Nothing 
happened. Again he twirled it—twenty times, 
fifty times, a hundred times, perhaps. A few 
spasmodic explosions resulted, dead before their 
echoes had ceased to reverberate amongst the 
bordering trees. The engine refused to start. 
But the boat was travelling with the current at 
a tremendous clip, and the helmsman was hard 
put to it to keep her end-on anywhere near mid- 
stream, whilst Manuel with his boat-hook had 
his work cut out to keep clear of logs and jutting 
spits. 

“For goodness’ sake, Porter,” shouted the 
helmsman, “ get her going, or we'll be capsized 
and meat for alligators !” 

The engineer sweated profusely and grumbled 
most vigorously in Spanish and English, but the 
engine still declined to “ get a move on.” More 
petrol was poured into the tank, and Fisher 
tried his hand. A dozen forward and backward 
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twirls of the wheel, and off she went with a 
spluttering roar. y 

As Porter had explained, the engine had not 
been fitted with a silencer ; the crude and very 
Tusty exhaust-pipe protruded from the side of 
the craft a good foot above the water, and, as 
may be imagined, the din was deafening. A 
battery of Gatling guns, fired for all they were 
worth, might possibly have made as much noise. 
It was necessary to shout to hear our own voices. 
Manuel, who had a vocal organ like a steam 
siren, vociferated, but frequently in vain. The 
engineer watched the helmsman and_ slowed 
down or put on speed by signs. 

It was an adventurous voyage, down the 
flooded Vado Ancho to the lagoons, and un- 
forgettable. Fisher tried his hardest to keep the 
boat in the middle of the river, but we were at 
the mercy of the flood, which whirled us from 
side to side as it willed and rushed us, at its mad 
pleasure, through the branches of trees, which, 
torn from either bank and thrown prone, but 
held by the roots, blocked the channel. 

“Let her rip!” the helmsman yelled when he 
saw daylight through the fallen greenery, and 
frequently when he did not. Thcre was nothing 
else to be done. The engineer could seldom have 
heard him, but he understood the signals ; and, 
besides, it was the only way to get through such 
obstacles. With disquieting regularity the 
Indian look-out, still clinging to his boat-hook, 
fell backwards upon the Scot and the writer, 
swept off his perch by a bough of some fallen 
monarch of the woods. Often the whole of us 
lay in the bottom of the craft, with difficulty 
keeping our feet out of the uncased machinery, 
while great branches swept her from stem to 
stern. 

Herons of many species, white, brown, and 
pinkish, rose screaming at our approach. Ducks 
and scores of other waterfowl unknown to the 
writer left the reaches in a desperate hurry as 
we swept into them on our wild rush to the 
lagoons and the sea. Alligators, singly and 
in twos and threes—apparently too much 
amazed by the racket of the engine to sink out 
of sight—stared at us with their wicked eves 
as we passed. Of the alligators of the Vado 
Ancho, however, there is an almost incredible 
story to tell presently. 

Every now and again the look-out turned his 
head over his shoulder and screamed “ Tosa /” 
(log). If heard, the warning was passed along 
the boat to the helmsman in a series of yells, 
as was the latter’s answering yell, “‘ Flotante?” 
(Is it floating ?). If the Indian signalled an 
affirmative, and the log was small, we charged 
the impediment at full speed and over we went, 
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for the log would give to the impact, the propeller 
having been carefully protected, and the cut-water 
designed for just such work. So long as the 
obstacle was buoyant, not too bulky, and moving 
with the stream, there was no hesitation, but 
when it happened to be the trunk of a big tree, or, 
if small, was stationary, fast fixed in a sand-spit, 
or in a mass of débris washed from either bank, 
the look-out’s gesticulations became furious. 
Hard over went the helm, and full astern the 
engine. Such exciting moments were not 
infrequent, but we came to no harm, and after a 
Tun of some twenty miles we emerged into the 
welcome placidity of the first of the lagoons, 
a still expanse, covered with myriads of water- 
lilies, except where the flood water from the river 
had formed a channel. 

Porter shut off the engine at once and fell to 
mopping his shining features with a lump of 
greasy was Fisher let go the tiller, a short 
piece of solid iron, and looked ruefully at his 
blistered hands. 

“ Well, boys,” he said, “ I guess that was some 
Tun?” 

“It was,” rejoined Harrison, dabbing his 
scratched and bleeding face with a handker- 
chief; “you can put me ashore at the first 
port.” 

“And me,” said the Scot. “I’m as deeaf 
as a post an’ as dry as Lot's wife. We've had 
a most proveedential escape. Where’s ta 
flask ?” 

Truthful José—so named, it appeared, not 
in derision, but because he was by far the most 
silent Indian on the plantation and therefore 
told vastly fewer tarradiddles than any other 
mozo—produced the very welcome drinks with 
promptitude, as also aguardiente for himself and 
Manuel. We drank to the motor-boat and to 
our safe return, and then Porter restarted the 
engine. 

From lagoon to lagoon, each solidly walled 
with mangroves, backed by lofty forest, we sped, 
accompanied by a thousand echoes, for the 
mangroves multiplied amazingly the deafening 
explosions of our Gatling gun of an engine. 

As we neared the Pacific, villages came into 
sight on the shores of the lagoons, inhabited 
by smugglers and brigands, according to Porter’s 
description, but by innocent fishermen and 
collectors of mangrove-bark in the view of the 
owner of the motor-boat. But whatever the 
ordinary occupations of the lake-dwellers at 
the first village may have been, they were 
certainly a scared lot. At our approach dogs 
barked and howled, and fled in terror, with 
their tails tucked between their legs; children 
and women ran screaming; and men rushed 
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“The Indian look-out fell backwards, swept off his perch by a bough.” 
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out of their bird-cage huts, rifle or shot-gun 
in hand, ready to do battle with the banging, 
spluttering thing which had turned their quiet 
lagoons into a pandemonium of ten thousand 
devils. 

Porter having shut off the engine out of range 
of their cheap Winchesters, Manuel hailed the 
alarmed inhabitants. We were amigos, muy 
bueno, he said, and not devils. We had come 
in a boat from the Vado Ancho, and not in a 
cauldron of brimstone from el infierno. As our 
look-out happened to be known, the men 
lowered their weapons, and we ran up 
to and grounded on the little beach, where, 
gaining courage, the population presently 
flocked. 

One woman, bolder than the rest, laid a 
hand on the gunwale and peered into el barco 
de Satanas, as she called the boat. A yell 
followed. A bare leg had come in contact with 
the protruding exhaust-pipe, which was not 
quite red-hot, as it had cooled a little. “ It is 
a true devil’s boat!” she screamed, as she 
dashed water over the scorched limb. Then 
she fled, followed by every man, woman, and 
child in the place. 

On we went, the engine starting without 
trouble for once, through more _lily-covered 
lagoons, past more groups of fishermen’s huts, 
until we reached a village close to Cocos Playa, 
where I had been promised that the beautiful 
breezes blew. The little beach, barring the 
lagoon from the ocean, was an orchard of 
cocoanut-palms, with here and there a group of 
native huts, all unoccupied, for at this season 
the breezes not only blew, but they often 
blustered fiercely. It was not always safe to 
dwell on the playa, so the fishermen had retired 
to other and less perilously-situated huts on 
the farther side of a protecting arm of the 
lagoon. 

At this village we landed for lunch, exchanging 
some of our bread and tinned meats for tortillas, 
dried fish, and chilli peppers. Starting anew, 
we drove the boat hard on the barrier beach, 
and landed amongst the cocoanut-palms, intend- 
ing to cross the burning sands of the playa and 
bathe in the Pacific, which was part of the 
picnic programme. 

The Scot was the first to strip, which he did 
regardless of the cruising sharks, whose fins 
were visible just beyond the thundering, foam- 
capped rollers. In consequence, he was the 
first to feel on his bare skin the scorching heat 
which beat down on that shell-strewn beach 
beyond the shading palms. 

“Eh, mon, Fisher,” he cried, “I havena 


ventured ma valuable carcass in yon devil’s 
Vol. xxxvi,—36, 
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boat ta be skinned alive. I’m no bathing the 
day.” And he promptly slipped back into his 
shirt. 

It really was excessively warm. The writer 
was not without considerable previous experi- 
ence of ardent climes, such as the Red Sea, the 
Catinga forests of the Brazilian “ Sertao,” the 
Libyan Desert, the alkali plains of Northern 
Mexico, and the like, but this deserted playa 
on the Pacific coast of Chiapas was far hotter 
than any of them. None of us having any 
desire to be peeled raw, the sea-bathing part of 
the programme was abandoned. 

Being short of fresh water, and finding the 
milk of the green cocoanuts which Truthful 
José climbed for insipid, and having a long 
journey before us against the tremendous 
current of the flooded “ Wide Ford,” we did 
not linger, delightful—despite the scorching 
heat—as was the thunder of the huge, white- 
crested ocean waves ever rolling in, threatening 
to breach the playa and let out, as through a 
shattered dam, the placid, flower-adorned waters 
of the miles of lagoons. ‘This, indeed, actually 
happens periodically. Either the lagoons, fed 
by the flooding rivers in the rainy season, rise 
so high as to break through the barrier beaches 
of their own force, or a raging tempest does 
the work from the other side. One way or 
other the breach is effected, and the pent-up 
waters escape into the vast Pacific. It was 
the fear of a breach by the ocean which, a week 
or so previously, had caused the desertion of 
the palm-orchard ; a tremendous hurricane had 
threatened to sweep away the playa, the cocoa- 
nut-palms, and the bird-cage huts in one wild 
smother of sand and shingle and surf. 

A couple of hours saw us back through the 
lagoons and “ up against” the flood-water of 
the ‘‘ Wide Ford,” at the mouth of which we 
met a dug-out canoe which had followed us 
from the starting-place to render assistance in 
the event of disaster, but which had been left 
far behind in the wild race. The canoe we 
attached to the stern of the motor-boat by a 
short wire cable, and the Indian in charge stood 
up, paddle in hand, to render what assistance 
he could in steering. Thereby hangs the tale 
of two very bold alligators. 

Our voyage to the lagoons had been a mad 
Tush; not so the return therefrom. Again 
and again we were in danger of capsizing ; 
frequently we were caught by the current at 
the bends, ran ashore, and had to pole off as 
best we might. At least a score of times we 
stuck in the branches of fallen trees which, 
when travelling with the stream, we had torn 
through with many scratches, but little 
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hindrance. When the engine stopped, as it did 
occasionally of its own sweet will, we had to 
cling to whatever offered—mangrove roots, 
branch, or tree—to check our backward progress. 
Which brings the writer to the promised 
alligator story, admittedly a tale of very 
considerable altitude. 

We were moving slowly up a wide reach in 
a very deep part of the river, with our engine 


“He fired his Winchester as fast as he could, but althoush bis bullets splashed the water about their hideous snouts, the alligators 
came oa. 
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banging away merrily some 
hundred times to the minute, 
making a most infernal din, 
multiplied a thousand times 
by the solid walls of man- 
groves on either flooded bank, 
when the Scot drew my 
attention to two very large 
alligators waddling in the mud 
at the mouth of a narrow 
creek or cut in 
the mass of 
greenery. They 
were watching 
us as we drew 
abreast of them, 
but instead of 


turning tail and lumoering off, as might have 
been expected, both plunged into the stream 
and swam rapidly in our direction. 

“ See ye there, mon! What the ——” began 
the Scot, but was interrupted by shouts and the 
sound of firing from the dug-out behind. 

“ Tagartos! Lagartos! Muerte a los lagar- 
tos !”” the paddleman in the canoe was yelling 
as he fired his Winchester as fast as he could; 
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but although his bullets splashed the water 
about their hideous snouts, the alligators still 
came on, and were less than five yards from the 
dug-out when they gave up the attack and sank 
out of sight in the brown flood. 

Porter stopped the engine presently in the 
first safe place, a sort of backwater. 

“Were those alligators coming for us?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I should say so,’ the Californian 
replied, “‘ or for Pedro in the canoe. He’s got 
his little daughter with him, but as she’s mighty 
shy and has been lying down in the bottom all 
the time, so you chaps shouldn’t set eyes on 
her, I reckon the lagartos weren’t after her in 
particular. No, sir; I’ve never seen anything 
just like it before. But it can be accounted for 
quite logically. 

“In times of heavy flood, as I guess I needn’t 
tell you, animals often get carried away—goats, 
pigs, calves, dogs, full-grown cattle, horses, and 
humans. They don’t drown silently, you may 
be sure of that, gentlemen. They bleat, squeal, 


or bark, scream, yell, or shout, according to 
their natures. Now, I guess those /agarfos heard 
our boat coming along and figured out there was 


a whole menagerie of castaways in distress and 
a fine big dinner waiting for ‘em. So, being 
hungry, out they came and at us, and were 
fooled all the time till Pedro most likely hit 
one of ’em with a bullet. You bet when 
they got close, being old in age and wicked- 
ness, they’d know the sound of a Winchester 
all right. They’ve been shot at many a time 
before. If you are not satisfied, you’d better 
ask Pedro.” 

We did. The canoe-man said it was not 
uncommon for Indian fishermen, in cranky 
dug-outs, to be attacked, capsized, and devoured 
by alligators ; but as his canoe was attached by a 
wire rope not more than seven feet long to a 
boat making noise enough to rouse all the saints 
in the calendar from their graves, he could not 
account for such boldness, except that they must 
have been devils. 

We reached the landing-stage at the big 
Ceiba tree with considerable trouble and after 
no little peril, found the mozos waiting with the 
horses, and rode home to the Casa Grande, tired 
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out, but satisfied that we had had a most un- 
common experience, and, on the whole, had 
enjoyed it. 
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The 
Marchwood Ghost Mystery. 


By Capt. H. L. RUCK KEENE, DS.O. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRED LEIST. 


With reference to this puzzling narrative the Author writes: ‘This story was told me by 

Lieutenant K——, a brother- officer, whose name I have not permission to use. A soldier in a 

Highland regiment did actually commit suicide at Marchwood about 1885, and his ghost was 
always supposed to haunt the sentry’s beat.” 


N the winter of 18— I was quartered 
on detachment at a powder-magazine 
called Marchwood, situated up South- 
ampton Water. The magazine stands 
on the banks of a creek running in 

from the sea and extending some way inland 

north of Marchwood ; at low tide the width of 
the watercourse is only about fifty feet, and all 
the rest is mud. At such times the outlook is 
dreary indeed. All the country round is per- 
fectly flat, with only a solitary tree here and 
there; and on a winter's night, when all was 
still and only the shrill cry of the curlew or the 
hoarse ‘‘ All's well!” of the sentries broke the 
silence, I often used.to feel a kind of eerie sensa- 
tion when I left my quarters to visit the guard. 
At the period of which I write the Fenian 
scare was rife, and, as there were sometimes as 
many as three thousand tons of powder stored 
in the magazine, every precaution was taken 
against a hostile attack, while a gunboat was 
Stationed in the creek opposite Marchwood, so 
that any attempt from the sea was practically 
impossible, and our sentries were supposed to be 
able to avert a surprise from inland. My captain 
was a married man, and, being an ardent fisher- 
man, was nearly always away on leave; con- 
sequently I used to be left pretty much alone 

for the greater part of the time. However, I 

did not mind this much, as I had my three dogs 

as companions during the evening, which was 

about the only time when I was indoors at all, 
for all kinds of sport—combined, of course, 
with a modicum of soldiering—took up most of 
the day. Still, I always welcomed any diversion 
from this routine, and regularly attended even 
the poorest ‘‘ gaff” in barracks ; so on Boxing 

Day I was much pleased at receiving an elegant 

invitation which read: “ The Non-Commissioned 

Officers and Men of the Detachment Request 

the Pleasure of Lieutenant K——’s Company 

at a Quadrille Party on the Night of the 31st of 

December, to see the New Year in.” Accordingly, 

on the evening named I donned my mess uniform 

and proceeded to one of the barrack-rooms, 
which, by a lavish display of bunting borrowed 


from the gunboat, had been converted into quite 
a pretty ballroom. 

I was soon in the thick of it, dancing all sorts 
of good old country dances, until at last, feeling 
tired and very hot, I stopped and waited for 
twelve o'clock to strike. At length the looked- 
for moment arrived, and, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” 
having been sung, I stole quictly off to my 
quarters and lit a pipe preparatory to turning in. 
I sat down in the arm-chair and began musing, 
which at length resulted in my dozing off. I 
was soon awakened, however, by my pipe falling 
out of my mouth on to the fender with a crash. 
I resolved to sit up no longer, and was just light- 
ing a candle before going upstairs, when I was 
startled by hearing the sharp crack of a rifle, 
followed by a scream which sent a thrill down my 
back as though a bucket of icy-cold water had 
been suddenly thrown over me. Hastily snatching 
up my sword and buckling it on, I rushed forth 
and found the guard turned out and all the revel- 
lers running about in a state of wild excitement. 
Ascertaining from the sergeant of the guard that 
the shot had been fired on No. 3 Post, I at once 
took four men of the guard with the sergeant, 
leaving the remainder with a lance-corporal, and 
doubled off, soon to be challenged by the sentry 
on No. 2 Post, who could only answer my ques- 
tions by staring and pointing towards No. 3 
Post. Reaching this post, what was my horror 
to see the unfortunate sentry lying on the path, 
to all appearances dead—his helmet one way, 
rifle another. 

We raised him up, and I sent one man back 
to my quarters for some brandy, while another 
was dispatched as fast as he could run to bring 
the Army doctor, who lived in the village, about 
a mile away. I then made an examination of 
the sentry’s body, thinking all the time that it 
was he who had been the victim of the rifle-shot. 
I was astonished, however, to find not a mark or 
scratch of any kind on him. The man whom 
I had sent for the brandy now appeared, and I 
managed to force some of it between the 
sentry’s teeth. At last, with a shudder and a 
gasp, the unfortunate man came to, and after a 
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“What was my horror to see the unfortunate, 
sentry lying on the path, to all appearances dead. 


“ Come, cheer up, Sheppard,” I said ; 
“it’s all right now. We'll go back to, 

the guard-room and you can tell us all about it.” 
He made no reply, but shuddered violently 
as he pointed mutely towards the creek, which 
was now all mud, the tide being out. The marshy 
ground was sending up vapours which, driven 
towards us by the fast-increasing wind, made the 
scene appear thoroughly weird ‘and creepy, and 
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I thought that prolonged contemplation of the 
scene might have affected the man’s nerves. We 
led poor Sheppard back to the guard-room and 
placed him on a bench in front of the fire, where 
I set two men to work to chafe his limbs and try 
to rouse him out of his unaccountable lethargy. 
At last our little medico arrived and began to 
use all his skill to get our wretched patient to 
become rational again. After some time had 
been spent in useless attempts he drew me aside 
and whispered in my ear, “ The poor bhoy is 
clean daft, and, faith, I don’t think he'll ever 
come round at all, at all. Let me have two men 
and we'll get him into a warm bed at the hos- 
pital.” Sheppard having been led away, moan- 
ing feebly, I at last went to bed, feeling utterly 
worn out by all these unusual events. 

The following morning, after a sleepless night, 
I telegraphed to my captain to come back, and 
at the same time drew up an official report for 
the information of the colonel at headquarters. 
My “skipper” arrived that night, and we at 
once visited Private Sheppard in hospital. We 
found him looking very haggard, and the first 
thing that struck me was that his hair had 
turned perfectly white, though his moustache 
had retained its original colour ; his eyes seemed 
to stare into vacancy, and he showed not the 
slightest sign of recognition when we were 
brought before him. C tried to get him to 
talk, but all to no purpose, and eventually we 
gave it up and came away, very much puzzled. 
Sheppard never recovered, and was discharged 
about a month afterwards as a hopeless lunatic. 
Poor fellow! He was a young and promising 
soldier, and this was a sad ending to his career. 

Captain C—— remained three days at March- 
wood, and then, as there appeared no hope of 
solving the mystery, he departed and rejoined 
his wife and family. The doctor's theory that 
Sheppard had been imbibing too freely and that 
the fantastic shapes assumed by the marsh 
vapours had made him ‘“‘ jumpy” appeared the 
most likely one, but for the fact that the unfor- 
tunate man had always borne an excellent 
character since he enlisted and had not a single 
“drunk” on his defaulter-sheet. Whether it 
was the Fenians, or “ jumps,” or the super- 
natural, however, we seemed unlikely ever to 
find out; things settled down again, and the 
impression caused by the events of that New 
Year’s morning appeared to be gradually 
forgotten. 

But not for long were we destined to remain 
in this quiet state. One night, about three 
weeks after the Sheppard episode, an old soldier 
was posted as sentry on No. 3 Post at 
midnight. When the relief went round an 
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hour afterwards they found the man with his 
rifle at the ‘“‘ charge,” gazing steadfastly over 
the wall on to the mud. The corporal noticed 
this, and he and the men with him rushed to 
the wall, but could see nothing. On questioning 
the sentry he told them that he could swear he 
had seen a man—“ or else it was a woman with 
a very short petticoat ’’—come up out of the 
mud and walk straight towards him until “ it” 
reached the wall, when he rammed a round 
into his rifle and came to the “‘ charge,” being 
determined, if possible, not to fire. He wound 
up by saying that ‘ not for a hundred golden 
sovereigns would he go on that post alone again 
at night.” All this, of course, was reported to 
me in the morning, and I ordered the post to 
be doubled in the future ; I also had the detach- 
ment paraded, and told the men that the next 
man who behaved in such an_unsoldierlike 
manner would be severely punished. My threats, 
however, had no effect; a regular reign of 
terror was established among the men, and at 
last the matter reached such a pitch that I 
was informed by the colour-sergeant that the 
men were offering as much as half a crown— 
this out of a possible eightpence a day—to 
exchange posts.* Things went on in_ this 
unsatisfactory way until one night about a week 
later, when I sat up late and kept myself awake 
by smoking and reading, being determined to wait 
until after midnight before visiting the sentries. 

It was a lovely frosty night, and the moon 
shining on the water made the scene a beautiful 
one, as I stepped out of my quarters at 12.15 
a.m., and proceeded towards the guard-room. 
All went well until the corporal of the guard 
and I reached No. 1 Post and the sentry began 
to “ give over his orders.” Hardly, however, 
had he repeated two of them when we were 
startled out of our seven senses by hearing two 
rifleshots discharged almost simultaneously, 
evidently close to us and in the direction of 
No. 3 Post. Thither we rushed as fast as our 
legs would carry us—to find, to our dismay, no 
sentry. We ran on to the sentry-box, in which 
we discovered one unfortunate man huddled up 
at the bottom, his helmet off and his rifle lying 
about two feet away. Such a look of absolute 
terror as there was on that man’s face I never 
saw before; his eyeballs seemed ready to start 
from their sockets, while great drops of perspira- 
tion streamed slowly down his pallid cheeks. 
Luckily I had prepared myself for some such 
emergency, and, quickly producing a flask from 


* When I myself was stationed at Marchwood in 1889 the colour- 
sergeant of my company told me that nen would often offer two 
shillings or half a crown to induce a comrade to take their post on 
that particular beat. AUTHOR 
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my pocket, I poured some brandy down his 
throat. As he seemed to be recovering, I dis- 
patched the corporal in search of the other 
sentry, while I exerted myself to restore my 
patient. The corporal had not gone far before 
he shouted to me and at the same time held up 
a rifle in his hand; soon afterwards he came 
across a helmet, and on reaching a wicket-gate 
at the end of the path he found some fragments 
of a military great-coat fixed on the spikes, 
showing that the sentry in his hurry and fright 
had not stopped to open the gate, but had 
attempted to clear it—with poor success, as 
the marks on the gravel at the other side plainly 
showed. On reaching No. 4 Post the corporal 
ascertained from the sentry there that the man 
he was in search of had rushed by about five 
minutes before, and had dodged past him, 
running towards the guard-room, where at 
length the corporal found him, surrounded by 
the guard. His dress was in a terribly dis- 
ordered state, and the blood on his face caused by 
his fall on the gravel made him a pitiable object. 

Meanwhile, I had somewhat restored my 
patient, and was soon able to lead him back to 
the guard-room, where I seated him by the side 
of his former companion. As both men seemed 
in a fair way to recovery, I did not think it 
necessary to send for the doctor, but formally 
made the sentry who had left his post a prisoner, 
giving the sergeant, however, strict injunctions 
not to place him in the cells. I then left, and on 
the following morning drew up two official 
reports on the matter, one of which I sent to the 
colonel, detailing the circumstances of the case 
and asking him to deal with Private Jones, the 
sentry who had deserted his post; the other I 
sent to Captain C——, begging him to retum 
at once and, if possible, help me to solve this 
awful mystery. I next visited the two men, 
McMaster and Jones, and found them going on 
very well, which was a great relief to me, as I 
had dreaded lest one or both of them should 
have been driven mad, as in the case of the 
unfortunate Sheppard. I abstained from asking 
them any questions, and gave orders to the cor- 
poral in charge of them that they were not to 
be worried in any way. 

My captain and the colonel duly arrived, and 
a court of inquiry was convened by the general 
commanding the district, Privates McMaster 
and Jones being examined. The former gave 
evidence that on the night in question he and 
Jones were sentries on No. 3 Post, and that while 
Jones was walking up and down his beat he 
(McMaster) suddenly saw a man dressed in full 
Highland uniform approach from the marsh, 
advancing slowly towards the sea-wall, and at 
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the same time moaning and groaning in a horrible 
manner. McMaster challenged, but received 
no reply. A second and third time he chal- 
lenged, but the man only went on moaning. 
“ For Heaven’s sake, man,” shouted the soldier, 
“ answer, or I’ll fire.” Still no answer came, and 
McMaster, aiming low, fired. When the smoke 
cleared away the Highlander was still there, and, 
muttering to himself, proceeded to lay down his 
kit on the path, setting out the contents of his 
valise as though for inspection by his company 
officer. “‘ I could stand it no longer,” continued 
McMaster, “and with my rifle at the charge 
I rushed at the man. But, to my horror, my 
bayonet went clean through his body without 
any resistance, and he never made a sign, but 
went on laying out his kit! This was too much 
for me, and, letting my rifle drop, I bolted to the 
sentry-box.” 

Private Jones corroborated McMaster’s evi- 
dence ; he heard the latter shout and fire off 
his rifle, and then he saw the figure of a High- 
lander come up out of the mud, pass through 
the wall, and proceed to lay down his kit on the 
path. Both men agreed that the Highlander 
was a young-looking man with fair hair and a 
slight moustache, and that he was dressed in 
full Highland uniform—bonnet, kilt, and all. 
The doctor’s evidence was simply as to the con- 
dition in which he found the two sentries the 
next day, while the sergeant of the guard stated 
the time at which the men were posted and testi- 
fied that they were then perfectly sober. My 
own evidence was merely what I have stated 
above. This ended the court of inquiry, the 
general remarking that the circumstances were 
most extraordinary, and ordering Private Jones 
to be released from custody. 

Some few years later I happened to meet an 
old friend, Captain A——, of the High- 
landers,* who was at home on leave from India, 
and in the course of conversation I learnt that his 
regiment had furnished the Marchwood detach- 
ment before the date of which I have written. 
On my telling him the story I have set down here 
he appeared to take unusual interest in it, and, 
noticing this, I asked him what he thought might 
be the solution of the mystery. 

Settling himself comfortably in an arm-chair, 
A—— gave me the following information. 

“There was a young soldier named McFergus 
in my company when we were at Marchwood,” 
he began; “he was a smart and civil lad, and 
would have made an excellent soldier but for 
his carelessness and indolence. ‘ime after time 
he was brought before me for trivial offences, 


* Either the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders or the Seaforths, 
—AutHoR. 
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“ But, to my horror, my bayonet 
went’ clean through his body 
withcut any resistance, 


such as being constantly late for parade or not 
turning out at the proper time in the morning, 
but the particular offence for which he was 
‘crimed’ nine times out of ten was that of being 
deficient of small articles of his kit. As the 
offences continued, so the punishments increased. 
The wretched man became sullen and morose, 
and at length matters reached a climax. One 
night in December McFergus was sentry on 
No. 3 Post at midnight. When the subaltern 
visited the sentries soon after that hour no 
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McFergus was to be seen; search was 
made high and low without result, and 
we finally came to the conclusion that 
the foolish lad had deserted. A fortnight 
later, however, the mystery of 
his disappearance was solved 
’ in dramatic fashion. 
rat The sentry on 
that fatal post 
drew the atten- 
tion of the cor- 
poral on relief to 
a strange object 


lying on the mud opposite his beat, it being then 
low tide, and they went down together to dis- 
cover what it might be. Imagine their horror on 
finding the corpse of the wretched McFergus, who 
had doubtless committed suicide by jumping 
into the sea, his body being eventually left 
stranded by the ebb-tide.” 

My friend A—— is a Scotchman, I a prosaic 
Southron, but I fancy there was little difference 
between our opinions as to the solution of the 
Marchwood ghost mystery. 


“The Heathen Chinee.” 


By F. LEWIS. 


Everyone knows what Bret Harte said about the Chinaman, and this article throws some curious 


sidelights upon the Celestial’s peculiar ways and beliefs. 


Principally concerned with his attitude 


towards railways, it also tells some quaint stories about the “spirits of wind and water,” which rule 
his actions throughout life and even follow him beyond the grave. 


ie =~ O great was the distrust of the Chinese 
| Gan Government towards the first railway 
H that was built in their country that, 
f after it had been in operation a very 
~ short time, they tore it up and, fearing 
that the very materials might be the means of 
bringing down ill-luck upon them, had the whole 
thing—rails, sleepers, and _rolling-stock—loaded 
on junks and carried to the island of Formosa. 
This was done under pretence of giving the 


every road, of course, is in practically new terri- 
tory. In many instances whole villages have 
been temporarily deserted on the approach of 
the first locomotive, and—more remarkable still 
—hundreds of coolies who had been working for 
months on cuts and fills in the preliminary 
grading have fled in dismay at the appearance of 
the construction train. ‘The story of the manner 
in which this feeling is being gradually but 
effectually overcome is inteesting. 


il yi all of a Chi it the Shanghai-Nanking— A rd _of soldie 
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Formosans the benefit ‘‘ of the enlightenment of 
the West,” as an edict put it, but there was never 
any serious attempt made to install it properly, 
and the rusting and rotting materials lay there 
until the Japanese picked then over in 1895 and 
used what they could to make a real railroad of. 

This same feeling of minzled fear and hatred 
has met fore'gn railway builde’s where er t’ e° 
have pushed into new territory in China; and 


The first photograph reproduced shows the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway tunnel through the 
wall of the latter city, the arch of small, new 
bricks appearing in sharp contrast to the 
crumbling, thousand-year-old blocks of the 
ancient bulwark which for so long withstood 
the attacks of the Government troops upon the 
Taiping rebels, and which was penetrated at 
last only by the ‘“ Ever Victorious Army” of 
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“Chinese” Gordon. This was the first and so 
far has been the only occasion on which a railway 
has pierced a Chinese city wall, and so violently 
stirred up were the people of Nanking and 
environs over the sacrilegious action that for 
many months a guard of soldiers, as shown in 
the illustration, was kept on hand to protect the 
workmen. The latter were all coolies brought 
from another province, it having proved im- 
possible to get Nankingese, under any induce- 
ments, to engage in the mutilation of their 
honoured wall. 

The second photograph shows a gang of coolies 
—who had taken to the hills on the coming of the 
first locomotive —after they had been induced to 
return and “ get acquainted ”’ with the quiescent 
monster. Approaching it by ones and twos, in 
fear and t embling, they gradually rezained their 
courage, and ultimately allowed themselves to be 
grouped for the photograph. After a couple of 
plates had been exposed the Chinese engineer—a 
seasoned veteran from another road, who appears 
to have been something of a joker—released the 
full pressure of his pent-up steam through the 
whistle, at the same time allowing the cylinders 


to blow off hot clouds of hissing vapour. The 
effect upon the only half-reassured coolies was 
something beyond description. Several dozen 
sprang helter-skelter into the near-by canal, and 
the only one who didn’t take to his heels—and 
the hills—was a man who attempted a high dive 
from the top of the cab and seriously injured him- 
self. As over a half of the gang never returned 
to work, it is not surprising to learn that the 
facetious engineer lost his position, 

The third photograph, taken a few months after 
that section of the road was opened, shows some 
of the inhabitants of a village who, not long before, 
had decamped en masse when the first train came 
through, taking their noonday siesta upon the 
track. These particular coolies, who had been 
engaced as section hands after their fright wore 
off, were not long in observing that an eighty- 
pound steel rail was almost identical in height and 
hardness with the regulation Chinese wooden 
pillow. Forthwith a few of the sharpest knobs 
of broken stone ballast were brushed from a half- 
dozen of the expensive Australian hardwood 
sleepers, and when the company’s photographer 
came alony on a hand-car half an hour later he 
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found an equal number of sleepers that were 
neither expensive nor Australian—the menbers 
of the Hop Wing section gang, giving another 
illustration of the adaptability of the resourceful 
Celestial. 

A running fire of peremptory orders from the 
general manager's office in Shanghai was finally 
successful in putting an end to what was rapidly 
becoming a regular practice on the part of section 
hands all along the line. In the case of non- 
employés, however, it has been impossible to 
exercise much authority, and even the fact 
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of dwellings. Inquiry reveals the fact that 
this barrier is erected to prevent the feng-shut, 
which are only able to travel in a straight line, 
from entering within. This and a hundred other 
superstitions in connection with the feng-shut 
are of little moment to the foreigner, but when 
these same “ spirits of wind and water ’”’ begin 
to interfere with his railroads and factories it is 
quite another matter. Many instances where 
this has been the case came to the attention of the 
writer during a recent visit to China. Two of 
these, perhaps, are worth detailing, one as 


“Asleep on the sleepers” —Chinese coolies taking their noonday rest on the railroad track. 


that several coolies—carelessly sleeping on curves 
where the engineers had no fair chance to stop 
their trains—have been beheaded does not seem 
to have damped the enthusiasm of the villagers. 
Twos and threes of them are still painlessly 
guillotined from time to time; but life is held 
lightly in China, and the encouraging thing 
about the practice is that, oddly enough, it is 
popularizing the railroad. 

Any description of John Chinaman’s little 
ways would be incomplete without reference to 
the deference he pays, in all the affairs of life, 
to the feng-shui, the ‘‘ spirits of wind and water,” 
which lie in wait for him everywhe-e, and which 
must be placated or outwitted at every turn. 

Strangers in China are always puzzled at the 
sight of a bit of detached wall which is invariably 
found opposite the gateways of the compounds 


showing the triumph of the “ spirits” over the 
British at a heavy cost, and the other showing 
how a resourceful Yankee succeeded in besting 
the “‘ spirits.” 

Not very long ago the British Government 
completed a twenty-two-mile stretch of railway 
across Kowloon, opposite Hong-Kong, to join the 
rails of a Chinese line from Canton. I went over 
this remarkable bit of railway in company with 
Mr. A. W. U. Pope, railway adviser to the 
Chinese Government, and Sir Frederick Lugard, 
thea Governor of Hong-Kong. 

Mr. Popes quick eye noted the fact “that a 
steel and concrete bridge in process of construc- 
tion at a point at which our special had halted 
was several feet higher, and a good deal longer, 
than the physical conditions made necessary, and 
he promptly called the attention of Sir Frederick , 
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on whose invitation we were making the trip, to 
the matter. The latter smiled rather wearily 
and led the party to a point of vantage on one 
of the concrete abut- 
ments. 

“You gentlemen see 
that group of. graves 
down there?” he 
queried, pointing to a 
couple of —horse-shoe- 
shaped hollows, faced 
with concrete, a couple 
of hundred yards down 
the river. ‘“‘ They are the 
earthly resting-places of 
the ancestors of the head- 
man of the little village 
around the bend, and the 
oldest of them was 
placed there I don’t know 
how many _ centuries 
ago. Now, up there ’’— 
pointing on the upstream 
side of the bridge—“ you 
see that crumbling old 
pagoda? So! Well, the feng-shui have de- 
creed that unless a man sitting on the topmost 
grave down there has a clear view from the 
bottom to the top of the old pagoda, none of 
the spirits of the departed housed hereabouts can 


The pagoda tht it was necessary for the spirits to have an 
uninterrupted view 
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it low enough for the spirits to see over, we had 
to build it high enough for them to see under it, FE 
face constant trouble. The chief engineer will 
tell you just how much 
the change cost, but it 
is my impression it was 
in the vicinity of fifty 
thousand dollars silver.” 

His Excellency, being 
a public official, made 
no further comment, but 
the rest of the party 
seemed to be of the 
opinion that it would 
have done no harm to 
let the spirits of the de- 
parted adjust their 
fastidious sensibilities to 
viewing the pagoda in 
two sections. Mr. Pope 
said it was the most 
extreme case of the kind 
that had come to his 
notice in twenty years 
of railway experience in 
China, and went on to tell us of how the clever 
Yankee manager of an American oil company 
in North China had emerged triumphant from 
a similar predicament. 

“It was at Soochow,” said Mr. Pope, “‘ that 


The graves that were responsible for adding fifty thousand dollars to the cost of a railway bridge. 


have rest. By an unlucky chance, the only 
practicable track for the railway threw the 
bridge in between, and because we couldn’t build 


the ‘ Standard ’ had all the ground necessary for 
the erection of its installation with the exception 
of a single small square in one corner, the owner 
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The bridge which, at an extra cost of fifty thousand dollars, was built several feet higher than necessary in order to satisfy 
the spirits of “wind and water.” 


of which steadfastly refused to sell, on the ground 
that the building to be erected would cast an 
“unlucky ’ shadow on the next compound, which 
he also chanced to own. The manager had almost 
given up in despair, when the Chinese comprador 
of the company heard of the difficulty and 
promptly stepped in and took ahand. He visited 
a geomancer—a 

sort of sooth- 
sayer, who is 
supposed to in- 
terpret the 
wishes of the 
feng-shui—a nd 
returned with a 
rough drawing 
of a cheap 
bamboo tower, 
which he 
ordered to be 
put up at once 
on a spot which 
was only 
selected after 
a whole day 
of pacing, 
calculating, 
and measur- 
ing. 

“The new 
structure, tall, 
slender, and 
very shaky, was 
erected ina 
couple of days, 
and no sooner 


The bamtoo structure, casting an 


a Chinaman to s:ll a ‘plot of feed ats he had previously declined all failed.” 


was it completed than the owner of the desired 
property called on the manager of the oil 
company and offered to sell at once. The 
latter, having had his instructions from the 
comprador, began cutting down his previous offer, 
and ultimately bought the land for less than half 
of his original bid. The reason for the owner's 
speedy change 
of mind was 
that the bamboo 
tower was so 
placed and 
designed as to 
cast an “un 
lucky ” shadow 
on the house 
which occupied 
the desired lot, 
making it im- 
possible for him 
either to sell it 
or even to find 
a tenant. 

“ Something 
in the ‘ fighting 
the devil with 
fire’ line, that 
was,” added 
Mr. Pope, “ and 
it has proved 
efficacious 
on several other 
occasions 
when all other 


“unlucky” shadow, which induced expedients have 
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A Chieftain’s Grave—Grapes by the Trainload 


The grave of a Batak chieftain in the interior of Sumatra—The weird objects on top are 
to scare away evil spirits. 


supr 


Se) ALT FORNIA 
has been 


a) rightly said 
1S) 


¢ 

( 

AD to be famous 
LNDSK | for three 
 . things—its 
size, its “big things,” and 
its wonderful fruits. It is 
the largest State in the 
Union, while we know that 
it’ possesses many natural 
wonders. It is not generally 
known, however, that it is 
the home of the grape in 
the Western world. This is 
evidenced when it is stated 
that the grape crop of this 
single State in 1913 equalled 
forty-three million four hun- 
dred and ninety-one thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty 
gallons of wine, one hundred 
and fifty million pounds of 
Taisins, aad three thousand 
four hundred and sixty car- 
loads of fresh grapes. “Some 
of the vineyards are of im- 
mense size. Our photograph 
depicts a long trainload of 
delicious grapes being sent 
away in cars from a three- 


—The Porcupine Fire, etc, 


thousand-acre vineyard in the Cuca- 
monga district. 

Our first photograph depicts a Batak 
grave in the wilder parts of Sumatra. 
The Batak people are to-day only half- 
civilized, and their customs are ex- 
ceedingly primitive. When a chief or 
a rich man dies the body is washed, 
while a slave standing beneath the 
house receives the water over him— 
which brings with it his immediate 
freedom. During this operation the 
women lament within. The corpse is 
then enclosed, with some camphor, in 
a coffin, which is carried out of the 
house on a specially-constructed plat: 
form. After a varying interval the 
burial or cremation takes place, 
followed by two days of festivity, the 
tribal sorcerer or medicine-man pre- 
siding over all the ceremonies. Subse- 
quently the bones are dug up and 
stored in the “ grave house,” which is 
built upon piles as shown in our photo- 
graph. On the roof of these structures 
may be seen quaint wooden figures of 
animals and birds. The Bataks believe 
that these effigies frighten away ghosts 
who would otherwise come in the dead 


A trainload of grapes leaving a Californian vineyard. 


ODDS 


AND ENDS. 


This striking photograph depicts the approach of the forest fir- that wiped out the town of South Porcupie, Ontari:, as described 


Photo. by) 


of night and carry off the body and bones of” the 
departed. 

With reference to the remarkable story which appeared 
in our last number, entitled “The Price of Gold,” 
and describing the wiping-out by a forest fire of the 
town of South Porcupine, Ontario, the two photographs 
here reproduced will be of special interest to any home- 
keeping reader, unfamiliar with the terrible nature of 
such conflagrations, who may have thought the narrative 
to be exaggerated. The first picture shows the fire soon 
after it seized upon the doomed town. Note the inky 
darkness of the smoke-filled sky, the deserted streets of 
the erstwhile crowded mining-camp. The second photo- 
graph is, in its way, even more striking. It depicts 
Golden Avenue, one of the principal thoroughfares of 
South Porcupine, after the fire. From this it will be 
seen that the town was, in very truth, “ wiped out.” 


in cur last issue, 


[Tomkinson. 


Nothing remains of this once-busy s‘reet, lined with all 
sorts of buildings, but the charred stumps of the 
telegraph and telephone poles, and even they have lost 
their cross-pieces and wires and only need a touch to 
them crumbling. These pictures were taken by Mr. 
Tomkinson, a local photographer, and form a_ striking 
commentary upon the accuracy of the story. 

What is surely a unique use for a periscope—made 
familiar to us by submarine warfare—is to be seén at 
the Alaska Steamship Company’s office at Nome. In 
order to know when the steamers arrive in the roadstead, 
the agent of the company installed a periscope to enable 


him, without rising from his desk, to see when the 
vessels were ready to discharge their freight and 
passengers. The device is almost exactly similar to the 


in submarines. It is simply a five-inch 
easily be taken for a stove-pipe. A 


periscope use 
pipe, and might 


i 


Photo. by) 


All th t was left of South Porcupine after the fire. 


(Tomkinson, 
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Where the pesiscope is ued for business purposes—|t enabes the agent of a steamship company to see whe: his vessels arrive in port. 


hoo! is placed over the top of the pipe to keep the rain 
out and to concentrate the light rays and the image 
upon the reflecting mirrors. The “ eye ” of the periscope 
stands forty feet above the agent’s desk and twenty feet 
above the roof of the building. The operator, sitting at 
his desk, can see over the buildings in front of the office 
and scan the ocean from the horizon to the beach. By 
turning a lever at the lower end of the pipe the hood 
and the “eye” of the periscope can be rotated, thus 
giving a greatly increased field of vision. 

In the yreat forests of Canada motor-sleighs—" snow- 
motors” the “Jumber-jacks ” call them—are now 
extensively employed for transporting logs from the 
forests to the saw-mills during the winter months. 


These “snow-motors ” may be described as light loco- 
motives mounted on runners, and are steered from the 
front, like an ordinary motor-car, by means of a wheel. 
The one shown in our photograph is capable of hauling 
a train of logs twenty tons and more in weight. The 
motor develops about one hundred horse-power, with 
two hundred pounds steam pressure, and on a fairly 
level surface can pull a sleigh-train at a speed of from 
three to five miles an hour. They can be used in 
rough country, provided the snow is well packed down 
so as to give a fairly smooth surface. These snow- 
motors make runs of fifty miles and more a day, 
performing the work of from twelve to eighteen four- 
horse teams. 


A motor-sleigh in the Canadian forest—One of these sle ghs can do the work of about eighteen four-horse teams, 
Photo, by International Press Photo. Co., New York. 
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Look! 


q 19 Ruby and Sap- 
phire Jewels— 
q Adjusted to the sec- 
ond— 
q Adjusted to tempera- 
ture— 
Adjusted to isochron- 
ism— 
25-year gold strata 
case— 
Genuine Montgomery 
Rai'road Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin 
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a 
And all of this for $2.50—only $2.50 
per month—a great reduction in watch prices 
—direct to you—positively the exact prices 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay. We do not 
care to quote these prices here, but write—write 
before you buy. Think of the high grade, guaranteed 


watch we offer here at such a remarkable price. Indeed, 
the days of exorbitant watch prices have passed. 


ec You don’t pay 

ee Ss a cent to any- 

body until you 

see the watch. We won’t let you buy a Burling- 

ton Watch without seeing it. Look at the splendid 

the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely 

tocratic in every line. Then look at the 

@ you see the pinnacle of watch making. 

You understand how this wonder timepiece is adjusted to 
the very second, 


Naa hie es 

Every fighting vessel in the U. S. Navy has the Burlington Watch aboard. This e" 

includes every torpedo boat—every submarine as well as the big Dreadnaughts, < 
Y 


# Burlington Watch Co. 
Send Your Name on (222° "S25 


Please send me (without obligation and 
Frepaid) your free book on watches 


? 

H Psi Tah Trane Pee cn. watches 

Is Free Coupon /“225ecnca 

* ° . Nd 

Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this yA 

coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buying - 
when you read it. You will be able to ‘‘steer clear” of < 
By 


the double-priced watches which are no better. Send ? 

the coupon today for the watch book and our offer, 4 
Of Address... 
? 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. & Marshall Bivd.,Dept. 1353, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished from the 
cave man by his habit of co-operation. 

The cave man lived for and by himself; 
independent of others, but always in 
danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one another, 
dividing up the 8, wé increase our 
capacity for production, and attain the 
advantages of civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our de- 
pendence on others. But suppose the 
farmer, for example, undertook to live 
strictly by his own efforts. He might eke 
out an existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existence nor would it satisfy him. 

He‘needs better food and clothes and 
shelter and implements than he could 
provide unassisted. He requires a market 
for his surplus products, and the means 
of transportation and exchange. 


He should not forget who makes his 


One Policy 


clothes, his shoes, his tools, his vehicles and 
his tableware, or who mines his metals, or 
who provides his pepper and salt, his books 
and papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and exchange 
whereby his myriad wants are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the more he 


assists others the more they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of the 
Bell System: the more efficient they are, 
the more effectively the farmer and every 
other human factor of civilization can 
provide for their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, entrusted with 
the task of regulating, controlling and pro- 
tecting a hundred million people. It is to 
the advantage of everyone that the govern- 
ment shall be so efficient in its special task 
that all of us may perform our duties under 
the most favorable conditions. Interde- 
pendence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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“Pretty soft for him” 
O' course, it’s pretty soft for the man who has made good. But, 

if you look behind for the real cause of his success, you'll find that 
luck played no part whatever—TRAINING did it. Yes, TRAIN- 
ING secured through spare-time study. TRAINING is the big 
difference between you and the man who holds down the sort of job 
you'd like to have. Don’t worry because others get ahead. Train 
yourself with the help of the International Correspondence Schools 
for the job you have in mind and you can do as well or even better. 


Tens of thousands of men, at one time no better off than you, now 


hold good jobs as the direct result Saas eur eur. netec 
of I.C.S. training. Last year more | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
than five thousand took the trouble | Box 3705, SCRANTON, PA. | 
to write to the J. C. S. reporting | boston, Sra the au ec Retire watch marke | 
advancement to better positions Electric Lighting Window Trimmer’ | 
and bigger pay. These men had Electric Wing OuidoorSign Painter | 
: Aa : Siephone Extert 
the fighting spirit—they simply unoHaNicat ehciveER — F/DESIGNER. 
wouldn’t stay down Machine Shop Practice Stenographer and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER Railway Acco it 
Get that spirit yourself. You’re a nisi Foutatts gu Xcivexn GOOD ENGLISH | 
man capable of doing bigger things. Marine Engineer IVIL SERVICE | 
: way Mall Clerk 
Make up your mind to do them. | Hiuncecanaer, FASRMEnee | 
But get started. Every minute gained Concrete Bulider Tactile Oversees oe Bune. 
brings your success so much nearer. Sheet Metal Worker atroNUNNina French’ | 
Mark and mail this coupon now en WAS mae 
4 Name ___ 
Occupation 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS a Bugteyer. 
Box 3705, Scranton, Pa. i ee 
City State_ {i 
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AWYER 
$10,000 Yearly 


If you are now working along lines which preclude a prosperous future, don’t be discouraged. 
Here is your opportunity to get out of the rut—to become a Lawyer—to attain success, prosperity, a 
future of independence and power, The need for Lawyersisgreaterthanever. There is room for you 
if you act NOW. Lawyers earn $5,000 to $10,000 yearly and more, We want to prove that Law is the 
greatest of all professions—that Law has opened the way to prosperity and power for more men 
7 ony, other Proteesion or Busines that Law offers the brosiiest poset: . 
Partial List o! ilities for no matter what your present vocation or your future What So: £ 
lans may be. Think of the wonderful opportunities open to men who me's 
LaSalle Text Book} {now Law. Many of America’s most successful men—nearly all of | LaSalle Students 
our greatest Statesmen—Abraham Lincoln, James A. Garfield, Wood- 
row Wilson, Wm. H. Taft, Patrick Henry, John Wanamaker, E. H. 
Harriman—were trained in Law. President’ Wilson and every member 
» fpclpding, Harry 8. | of his cabinet, with but one exception, are legally trained men, Do 
ge Univ: of Wikconsin, ‘Ros: | YOU want these same vast opportunities? If so, write immediately. 


int Our Students’ Success" Is PROOF 


Read the letters on the right from @ few of our students. Let us send you 
others to prove that we have helped to success men and women in your very cir- 
cumstances—to prove that no matter what you work at now, we can qualify you 
for. this wonderful profession of Law. | What these men n have ‘done, YOU ean do, 
and we make it easy, Law is no longer difficult to 


=| We Train You By MAIL! |: 


athome, in spare time, no matter what your present pM if you can read 
‘and write English intelligently. Keep your present position—earn while you 
learn. We use the same modern methods of instruction used in the biggest Fes- 
ident colleges. Just like having great professors in your home to teach } 700. te 
LaSalle text is edited and written in plain language by some of Ame! 
most legal experts. The greatest authori ize the LaSalle Home Study 
‘Law Course as the foremost in America, salle is the largest Home Study 
Extension Law School in America enrolls more students than any other. 

eLaws of Illinois authorize us to confer 
Become an LL. B. ii'gratun 8 the degree of LL. B. (Bachelor of 
Laws)._ Our Course prepares you to pass all subjects covered by’ bar examin 
tions. "We guarantee to coach free until successful any graduate failing to pass 
bar examinations. 


Ss ial Course For Business Men 


lany of our students are business men who ree: ize the necessity of legal 
knowledge. Write now for facts about business men’ if 


Complete Course In Public speeees 


Most remarkable offer out. Absckotely: without cost to yoo, 


>e 


falas 
i 


a 
i 
ef 


jaw under your 


direction, 
wonderful, complete course in Public Speakin ared by Dr. Fred 26, 1912, and in Ny in ois. i A 


Robinson, A. B., A. M. D., Professor Public peaking it Colle; ot City ot passed. tho: bar, ex 
N. Y., Editor Public; king. Most ‘complete, ‘authoritative, efficent aceenetly a nd Jou denerye 
hzst haven't " ‘celled 

This Great LAW Library ginning 3 


Of how wegive it free wi cuore FREE If You Enroll Now sin, WRIGHT DUNN, 3. 
Mail eum NOW! 


nited Baten Some tor Don’t remain in your small job any 
pk aC bes Mail free coupon Tar forthe 
of how weean Ania 
el} lp, success. 
Don’t let lack of EXTENSION 
money . interfere— Jd UNIVERSITY, 
MONEY-BACK Tue bese NOW & z Dept. 473-F 
GUARANTEE BOND JS) fhetino to begin to Chicago, Illinois 
Se thorough lathe Latale Home Study D4 Prosperity pou Patt once, facts about 
Sia greiner (ocraaee Bee) fet tn Mota hints sea 
aserelersiet ie oe ‘tuitionfes DSSq Mail eoupon now fot fr idence” and Valuable 
et a pee ‘Law Guide, and Money Refund Bond. 


J about how we give 
without ex 
fee ywonderfal ba 
7, e _ Complete, 
x UNO LF Stan dard, Author 
sae 2 a tative Law Library 
if you enroll at once. No books to buy—everything ‘supplied complete, 
‘This is your opportunity for success and we prove it. Mail aL 


le Extension University, Dept 473-F Chicago, Ill. 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION 


Free Trial 


UseAs You Pay 
JOnly $2.50 a 
< ‘e month until 
* the low total 
price of 


This Marvelous deter 
paid, and 


CAMERA opiate 


s Py 
On FREE Trial! rade 
s Thisis absolutely tne most generous typewriter offer 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instan- pay $2 60a month and own ones Think of ft—Busing 
taneous picture-taking and making cam- & $100.00 machine for $48.80, Cash price, $45.45. 

eras to be sent out absolutely on approval Never before hus anything like this been attempted, 
without a penny in advance just to prove 


that it is the most wonderful invention— Standard L Cc S ° h 
Visible e e mit 


the camera sensation of the age. So you 
met send for it quick! Just 
think of it—the new 


. , 
Mandel-ette With Large Clergyman’s Type if Preferred 
Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard of Stan- 

TAKES dard Universal arrangement writing 4 characters— 
universally used in teaching the touch system. The 


AND entireline of writing completely visible atall times, 
has the tabular, the two color ribbon, with automa- 
tic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, 
ball bearing varriage action, ball bearing shift action, in fact 
every late style feature and modern operating convenience. 

= oe Comes to you with everything complete, tools, cover, operating 
inl Ss e book and instructions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra to 

y- You cannot imagine the perfoction of this beautiful re- 

. tructed typewriter until you have seen ft. I have sold 
several thousands of these perfect latest Model No. 2 machines 

ictures at this bargain price and everyone of these thousands of satis- 

fied customers had this beautiful strictly up to date machine on 

five days’ free trial before deciding to buy it, 1 will send it to 


1 you F- 0. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial, It will sell its 
ns a n Zelf, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatrat t 
writer you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. 


won't want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal this 


You press the button, drop card in developer and in one wonderful value anywhere. 
minute take outa perfect, finished post card photo, 2x3% ‘ é 
Inches, in size, Camera, iteclf, ie about. 4Xx5x7_ inches. You Take No Risk—Put in Your 
Loads in daylig! to 60 post cards at one time. a ee Aes 
No Flims—No Plates—No Dark Room Order NOW wrens ae ea press amens 
Not a bit of the muss and bothes of the ordinary kodak $8.80 and take the machine for five days’ trial. If 
oe camera, AB te akong preted tography. Universal you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you 
foeue le lens produces rp pictures at al Sistances: Pictures ever saw, keep it and send me §2.50a month until 
cavelee. a prin int automatically. Can't overdevelop; results our bargain price of $48.80 is paid. If youdon’t want 
simply it, return it tot! 


fe express agent, receive your $8.80 and return 


the machine to me. I will pay the return express charges. This 
e rus ou machine is guaranteed justas if you paid $100.00 for it’ It is stan 
dard. Overone hundred thousand people own and use these ty pe- 


No difference who you are, where you live or what your writers and thin! the best ever manufactured, The he supply 
age, we will send you the complete “Mandel-ette” outfit at this price eo very limited, t¢ pric will 
absolutely on approval and give you 10 days to test it. If Recraleed wnen my moxt advertveme 
not satisfactory return it. But when you see what elegant the typewriter will be shipped prom tly. 
pictures it takes—eo quick, so easy, with no trouble at all— red tape. I employ no ped prompiy. “Tere is 0. 

t you wish to mn to Keer, it om a gine ond ue $1.00 per month mortgage. It is pnply understood that I retain title to the 
wntil our special price of machine until the full $48 80 is paid. You cannot lose. Itis the 


greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Do not 
EASY PAYMENTS “WO REFERENCES send me one cent. Get the coupon In the mails 
today—sure. 


No red tape of any kind. Monthly payments 80 small 


you'll not notice them. Lots of fun and big profits. HARRY A. SMITH 
EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 3% ¢ 
Plata Ore te eeeptlir oe eptete ics outht 908, 231 N. Fifth Avenue = :: ~~ Chicago 


0 you can begin taking Pictures: the snomnetit it srrives: We J stetioti " a 
Suarantes (hori or oblisation to keep camera “P| | H. A. Smith, 908, 231N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Il 
— —The Chicago Ferrotype Co.,— — | Ship me a No. 2 L. C. Smith F. 0. B, Chicago, as described in 


} this advertisement. I will pay you the $40.00' balance of the 
“Desk 289 Ferrotype Bidg., Chicago, HL } SPECIAL $43 80 purchase price ut the rate of $2.50 per month 


The title t til fully paid for, It is underst 

| etd hse af once cite somnpiate modal Mandebatte Comera. cutns | i Ghat t have Ave dayn imaehich to examine and try the typewriter, 
fosiuading supply of Dost sur aad ineteniet chm ingree $e Sxane- £ If I choose not to Keep it, 1 will carefully repack it and return it 
ine it thoroughly and if satisfied keen it and pay you! you fe s } to the express agent. It inderstood that you give the standard 
month until your special price of $5 is paid, i Rostasces taroke nea 
turn it at the end of 10 dgys. } 
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manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positions, tem- 

&\ perature and isochronism. 
‘at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases. 


19 Jewel 


All sizes for both Burlington 


nd women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 

simple uple request. Pay at the rate of ou get the 
he same price even the ia ed A ee pay. 

Write Today for Free Watch Book eof instrgions 


of all the newest designe in watchew at have to a dare i ae 
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Imported 


DrawingInstruments 


Free!! 


ES, I will give you this exquisite set 

of imported drawing instruments abso- 
lutely free and I will give you a 20x25 inch drawing 
board, a 24-inch T square, a 12-inch rule, a supply of 
drawing paper, 2 triangles and a French curve, pencils, 
erasers, thumb tacks, etc. The instruments come ina 
superb plush lined leather case—they are genuine work- 
ing instruments and I don’t think you could duplicate 
this outfit for less than $15. But I give it away abso- 
lutely free to the men who get my personal instruction. 


Be a Draftsman! 


‘Draw $125 to $175 Per Month 


There is an urgent demand for skilled drafts- 
men. Companies are issuing calls every day for men 
to fill positions paying from $125.00 to $175.00 per month. 
Iwill give you just the training you need to hold one 
of these big jobs—right in your own home. Write now. 


Chief Draftsman 


Will Instruct You Personally 


lam Chief Draftsman ofa large and well known 


firm. I have been doing the highest paying expert 

drafting work for a quarter 

of a century and t know Pay As 

just th e kind of training ay 

that is demanded from 

men who get the big sal- | You Wish 

During my spare J I want ambi- 

tious men, 

Don’t worry 

about the 


WOULD YOU 


show this standard high grade 42 
key fully visible typewriter to 
your friends and let them see 
whereinit excels anv other 
2 $100 writer, if by doing 
this and rendering other small as- 
sistance, you could easily have one 
GIVEN YOU to keepas your ow 
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Diamonds Add So Much to One’s Prestige 


socially, incollege life, in business, inevery human relation 
—yet so few can afford to wear stones of the character, 
size and quality they desire. Even those who can afford 


the costlier gems, often prefer the Baroda Diamond, for safety, No. 99, 


as well as for the immense savin; Kot, Se ae gud 


The Costis Only About One-Fiftieth 


Ghat nt of the genuine diamond, And vhocan tell the 
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Or Send Full Amount With Order 


1d wo send jewelry prepaid, with 
mirside areal diamond under any hight, mak 
Estorn and wa refund your joney without G Guarantes 
No, 98, $7.30 Gertificate with purchase. Order by number, giving.size of ring. No. 113, $10.70 
gids Write for Agents’ Liberal Terms and Catalog. 1% Ot. SiaeStone, eons 
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and up cap be saved by my plane of selling direct 


from my ry ti save you from $125 ta 2 3 on 
an EVANS ‘ARTIST MODEL PIANO or PL. | 
ane easiest kind of ter weekly, mnanthiy, 
Freight Pald 2s cis or sachs pares st 
it midd men, Jobber: i» 


Be a Doctor of 
SOE AG CASE ee 


apletely through this 
al adjustment Head ike 
3 > 


“The 


se 
Model Pianos for such little money. 
other reasons. 


‘ht charges, let you use the beautiful Evans 

4 @ for thirty days free. If you are not entire- 

ly satisfied, we will take it back without any cost to you — you 
are the sole judge to decide. If you want to keep it, you may do 
80 on our low factory wholesale price on most convenient terms. 


Music Lessons Without Cost 

To every we will give a two years course of piano 

instruction free. Ask about our insurance plan. Write today. 
STORY & CLARK’ PIANO CO. 

F. 0. EVANS, Gen.Mgr., Dept. J-2 Chicago 


Canoeing makes you "hungry as m ear -pata color 
your cheeks, sparkle in your eyes, strength in your boxy 
Gwen a Runmcbiee’ Bost tells about paddling, suling wd 
motoring in a Kennebec. Deseribes perfect atyle, great 
speed, strength, lightness, Write now. 


Kennebec Canoe Ce. 41 R.R.Sq., Waterville, Me 


Kindly mention this magazine when wr'ling to advertisers, 


What Is Auto-Intoxication— 
and How to Prevent It 


BY C. G. PERCIVAL, M.D. 


SER ERHAPS the best definition I 
have ever noted of Auto-Intoxi- 
cation is ‘Self-intoxication, or 
poisoning by compounds _pro- 
duced internally by one’s self.” 
This definition is clearly intelli- 
gible because it puts Auto-Intoxication exactly 
where it belongs; takes it away from the ob- 
scure and easily misunderstood, and brings it 
into the light as an cnervating, virulent, poisor- 
ous ailment. 

It is probably the most insidious of all com- 
plaints, because its first indications are that we 
feel a little below par, sluggish. dispirited, etc., 
and we are apt to delude ourselves that it may 
be the weather, a little overwork or the need 
for a rest— 

But once let it get a good hold through non- 
attention to the real cause, and a nervous con- 
dition is apt to develop which it will take 
months to correct. Not alone that, but Auto- 
Intoxication so weakens the foundation of the 
entire system to resist disease, that if any is 
prevalent at the time or if any organ of the 
body is below par, a more or less serious de- 
rangement is sure to follow— 

The ailments which have been commonly, 
almost habitually, traced to Auto-Intoxication, 
are—Languor, Headache, Insomnia, Bilious- 
ness, Melancholia, Nervous Prostration, Digest- 
ive troubles, Eruptions of the Skin, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Kidney Disturbance, Liver 
‘Troubles. 

‘There are several conditions which may pro- 
duce Auto-Intoxication, but by far the most 
common and prevalent one is the accumulation 
of waste in the colon caused by insufficient ex- 
ercise, improper food, or more food than Na- 
ture can take care of under our present mode 
of living. 

I wonder if you realize how prevalent this 
most common cause of Auto-Intoxication really 
is—the clearest proof of it is that one would be 
entirely safe in stating that there are more drugs 


consumed in an effort to correct this complaint 
than for all other human ills combined—it is 
indeed universal and if it were once conquered, 
in the words of the famous Medical Scientist, 
Professor Eli Metchnikoff, “The length of our 
lives would be nearly doubled.” 

He has specifically stated that if our colons 
were removed in early infancy we would in all 
probability live to be the age of 150 years. 

That is because the waste which accumu- 
lates in the colon is extremely poisonous, and 
the blood, as it flows through the walls of the 
colon, absorbs these poisons until it is per- 
meated with them—Have you ever, when 
bilious, experienced a tingling sensation appar- 
ent even above the dormant sensation which 
biliousness creates? I have, and that is Auto- 
Intoxication way above the danger point. 

Now, if laxative drugs were thorough in re- 
moving this waste, there could be no arraign- 
ment against them. 

But they are at best, only partially effective 
and temporary in their results, and if persisted 
in soon cease to be effective at all. Their effect 
is, at best, the forcing of the system to throw 
off a noxious element and they therefore “jolt” 
Nature instead of assisting her. 

There is, however, a method of eliminating 
this waste which has been perfected recently 
after many years of practice and study which 
might be aptly termed a Nature Remedy. ‘This 
is the cleansing of the colon its entire length at 
reasonable periods by means of an internal 
bath in which simple warm water and a harm- 
less antiseptic are used. 

This system already has over half a million 
enthusiastic users and advocates, who have 
found it the one effective and harmless preven- 
tive of Auto-Intoxication, and a resulting means 
of consistently keeping them clear in brain, 
bright in spirits, enthusiastic in their work, and 
most capable in its performance. 

The one great merit about this method, aside 
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from the fact that it is so effectual is that no 
one can quarrel with it, because it is so simple 
and natural. It is, as it is called, nothing but 
a bath scientifically applied. All physicians 
have for years commonly recommended old- 
fashioned Internal Baths and the only distinc- 
tion between them is that the newer method 
is infinitely more thorough, wherefore it would 
seem that one could hardly fail to recommend 
it without stultifying himself, could he? 

As a matter of fact, I know that many of 
the most enlightened and successful specialists 
are constantly prescribing it to their patients. 

The physician who has been responsible for 
this perfected method of Internal Bathing was 
himself an invalid twenty-five years ago. 
Medicine had failed and he tried the old- 
fashioned Internal Bath. It benefited him, 
but was only partially effective. Encouraged 
by this progress, however, he improved the 
manner of administering it, and as this im- 
proved so did his health. 


Hence, for twenty-five years, he has made 
this his life’s study and practice until today 
this long experience is represented in the “J. 
B. L. Cascade.” During all these years of 
specializing, as may be readily appreciated, 
most interesting and valuable knowledge was 
gleaned, and this practical knowledge is all 
summed up in a most interesting way and will 
be sent to you on request without cost or 
other obligatfons, if you will simply address 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M. D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mention having read this article 
in THE Wipe WorLp MacazineE. 

The inclination of this age is to keep as far 
away from Medicine as possible and still keep 
healthy and capable. Physicians agree that 
ninety-five per cent. of human ailments is 
caused by Auto-Intoxication. 

These two facts should be sufficient to 
incline every one to at least write for this little 
book and read what it has to say on the 
subject. 


If Your Eyes 


Are Not Normal 


there is a perfectly safe and natural way of 
restoring perfect circulation of blood, which 
is all that weak eyes require. 

It is in the nature of a gentle massage given 
over the closed lids for five minutes at a time 
twice a day, and for twenty years this method 
has been successfully used in correcting eye 
troubles and bringing back normal eyesight 
to young and old— 

Many of those whom it has benefited had 
very serious eye troubles too, as is shown by 
their voluntary letters on the subject. 

Just note what leading authorities say on 
the subject of eye massage—Doctor De 
Schweinitz of Philadelphia, Professor of 
Ophthalmology at Jefferson College, has stated 
that in treating even so serious a condition 
as dreaded cataract of the eye, massage of 
the eye-ball “has been followed by improve- 
ment in vision and deepening of the ante- 


rior chamber.” The Medical Record, in 
treating the same subject, says that “the 
most feasible plan seems to be properly ap- 
plied massage.” 

This system of massage to which we refer 
is fully explained in a scientific book on 
“The Eyes—Their Care, Their Ills, Their 
Cure,” which may be obtained free on 
request from The Ideal Masseur Co., 1968 
Broadway, New York City, if you will mention 
THE WIDE WorLD MAGAZINE. 

The most effective helps for our weaknesses 
nowadays are often the most simple and safe. 
Hosts of people have saved themselves from 


the nuisance of constantly wearing eye-glasses 
by using this massage (or exercise), so it will 
probably be well worth your while to at least 
inform yourself further by writing for. the 
little book which treats the subject so thor- 
oughly. 
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|My $3 Exerciser $400 
Reduced to < 


I will send one complete 


MUSCLE 
BUILDER 
OUTFIT 


to any reader of Wide 
World Magaziue upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00—just one-third the 
regular price. ‘I will also include 
acomplete body-building course 
of Instructions containing 24 se- 
lected exercises. The Muscle 
Bullder will meet the require. 
ments of any person—weak or 
trong --man, woman 
orchild. ' Can be 
used to exercise 
any muscle in 
the body. 


Expander Also 


with each outfit, I will give an 
extra handle, without charge, 
by which the Muscle Builder 
can instantly be converted 
| into a most effective Chest 
Expander to be used for ae- 
geroping the chest and lungs. 
Take vantage of this op- 
portunity while it lasts. Send 
your order today. 


Prof. Anthony Barker, 
Studio 17A, 110 West 42d Street, New York 


BEAUTY-the Answer 


Every woman has hidden real charm and beauty beneath her 
skin—to bring it out it is only necessary to use a blood tonle 
of real merit—such as Dr. Campbell’s Wafers, the World 
Famous Beauty Revealer, Dr. Campbell’s Wafers clear 
the skin by p' rifying the blood—thereby removing the real 
cause of pimples, blackheads, sallowness aud all blemishes 
that mar the skin. The natural beautifying effect becomes 
quickly noticeable—not the artificial beauty laid on with a 
puff or cream brush—but your own inher- 
ent beauty which Dr. Campbell's Wafers 
reveal and accentuate. ; 

They put you in perfect condition, build 
up the system, removing all impurities 
from the blood, the real cause of all skin 
affections. Act now—50c. and $1.00 per 
box—mailed in plain cover on receipt of 
price from 


RICHARD FINK CO., 
Dept. 91, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sold at Riker & Hegeman's 
and ail reliable Stores. 


REAL BARGAINS 


Iu Seeond-hand Motereyeles—We have an over- 
stock on all makes, such as Indians, Harley. 
Davidsons, Excelsiors, Popes, Reading-Stand~ 
LF? ards, Merkels and four-cylinder Hendersons; all 
are in A-r condition and fully ‘equipped, y 
cycle, write for our complete list giving description and prices, 
1 about half their real value. $225 new tors twin-cylinder, Fl 
motorcycles, $138-50- Send for Catalog W, 


Gotham Sporting Goods Co., 57 Warren Street, N. Y. City. 


Wi 


“BOW LEGS AND KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 
Send for booklet showing photos of men 
with and without The Perfect Leg Forms. 


PERFECT SALES CO,, 140 N. Mayfield Ave., 
Dept. 12, Austin Station, Chicago, Ill. 


| Your greates 


Young Man! 
t opportunity 


ry F _ To the man who wants to 
4) improve his condition in life 
Yj 
( 


AS \" 
me iiind 
c_ WALA to increase his earning ca) 

Cay y city—to get away from the 

y $4 monotony, grind, and low wages of 
ordinary occupations—to elevate his 
social standing, the new profession 
of Tree Surgery, which is not over 
crowded, offers the young man of to 
day his greatest upporiun'ty. The 
ension Course given by The 

Davey Institute of Tree Surgery will 

fit you to practice this profitable 

profession, 


LEARN TREE SURGERY and 
FRUIT GROWING BY MAIL 


You can become proficient in this 

for, work without interfering with your 
, present occupation. An hour oF so 
Book a day will give you a training that 
r will make your future bright and 


‘The work of a Tree 
Surgeon is healthful, fascinating 
and remunerative. The call for men 
in this professionis far greater than 
the supply, and the demand is grow- 
ing. There are positions open at 
good salary and opportunities every 
where to establish a paying business 
of your own—Why work for others 
at small pay when you can be your 
own boss? Write today for our book 
** Adventures In Success.’* 

Read what others have done, and 
learn how easily and quickly 
an improve your condition in life 


THE DAVEY INSTITUTE OF 
TREE SURGERY 
397 Oak Street, Kent, Ohio 


prosperous. 


Public Speaking 


Taught at Home S2sfc,enctiteaie ts 

“atage fright” enlarge your vocabulary, Erain your memory, 
confidence. peers bow ‘and when to use gestures; how to suit 
the oceasion. Increase your earning power — ‘ome more popular, 
Re ‘have trained hundreds of successful speakers by mail at home. 


Write Now for Special Offer Ser¢,cvick for. derunst 


No obligation, Write while this offer lasts. 


Public Speaking Dept. 4332%az.nersn'satsine, 


‘School of Law, 
‘Chicago, Ml, 


Convert Your Bicycle into a 


a Motor fits any wheel. BEST 
Motor-Cycle ier Rat iABLE, Best 


N) hill climber. “MoreSTEFFEYS in use than all 
others. Stamp for circulars. 
STEFFEY MFG. CO., 5025 Brown St., Dept. W, Phila., Pa. 


Your Clothes Free 
e Big M spare Time 


» Something Different,bigger.moreliberat 
than any offer ever made. Lower price: 
—bettor clothes—bigger cash profits 
Express paid on everything. 


Double Pay 


FREE clothes and cash besides. We don"t 
ask you to use your eash profits for your 
own clothes. Ours is anew and better pian. 
An Extra Present with every order. Not 
aprize scheme. Choose what you want, 
work for it and get it besides your Cash 
Profits. Complete Outfit FREE, 66 
real cloth samples, 60 Fashion Plate: 
Inside wholesale prices. Get the bl 

mon Your name on @ post car 

PQ, brings everything FREE. 


SPENCER MEAD CO.,Dept 297,Chicago 


Kindly mention this magazine 


when writing to advertisers. 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 


aoe MAIL COUPON 


Pleasesendmeyournew Spring style So 
book with 70 samples free—also full aad 
details of your special lining offer. 


For Spring and Summer 


STYLE BOOK 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


$15 


WE PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 


Handsome $25 Blue Serge 
Suit Made to Measure only 


SPECIAL proposition to introduce the wonderful 
values offered by our new system of tailoring. We 
have no agents— no dealers —no traveling salesmen 
—our values make their own customers—and once a 
Bernard-Hewitt customer always a Bernard-Hewitt cus- 
tomer. That’s why, to secure your first order, we are 
willing to make to your individual measure, a handsome, 
all pure wool worsted blue serge suit (usual $25 value) for 
only $15 and line it with a 


Remember this suit is made to your individual 
measure from the very finest all wool blue, light 
blue, black or gray serge, in the latest approved 
Chicago style, and by the very best tailors in this 
whole city. 
But perhaps you don’t care for a serge suit. Well, 
our big book which we will send you free contains 
generous samples of the latest fabrics ; plain and 
‘ancy mixtures, the up-to-the-minute offering of 
leading woolen mills. 
The $4.00 Satin Lining free ofier goes no matter 
what selection you e — and we pay all shipping 
charges. We take all the risk—you none—for thisis 


OUR GUARANTEE i: ore ‘cox 

Us One Cent 
Uni leased i icular in fi 
win tiple tn warktienti and ic motores, Could nny: Take Your Own ¢1 () 


thing fairer? Write today—wear real tailor-made leasur. 
clothes — dress better and save money. M ‘e—Save 


Write for Your Copy of Our Big Book Today 


Our big new Spring and Summer book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest 
woolens — also lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to 
correct and economical clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send post card for your 
copy. Please mention Wide World Magazine so that we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 


564 West Monroe Street Desk E973 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing, to, advertisers) 
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For the first time in the history of the diamond business, it is now possible for the public to 
buy diamonds direct from the importers and cutters at rock bottom wholesale prices. 
ing with this noted house of diamond cutters, establish 


skeptical because our pF 
ree tovrefund the full pur time within a year—no dedu 


P 
sything—you get back every penny you paid, ‘The values we offer in our magni- 


untings or 
profound sensation all over the United States. Write for it today 


ficent 176-page catal 


THIS MONTH'S SPECIALS: 
WATCHES 


14 kt. OLD 
Solid Fitted PEF inthe : 
Gola 2 , ett y a a7 is 
28 Jewel 
Adjusted 


$11.75 . Z 
17 : ol th : re Sete These prices in- 
stan y 48c_ clude any two Jap 
$9.75 AF ome ea SON) iokam raised letters you 


A sascau wish, These rings 


7 oi $1.98 are for ladies and PRESS = SON 


Jewel ike gentlemen, State wid CHESTNUT ST., 
anise PHILADEPHIA, PA. 


| car. Rings $ 85.00 
. Rings 148.75 
2% car. Rings 212.50 


£ SONS 


Write for it 
NOW 


$37 ina 


ha av viv | 
WE ve. wb@. 


Saw, Plane, Hammer, Screwdriver — All the Tools You Need 


You can saw straight, you can drive nails 
and screws. So you can assemble your new 
hoat by the Brooks System. 
You need know nothing of designing or of 
} the fine points of boat-building—the mate- 
rials for the boat come to you all ready to 
put together. 


All the fitting of parts has been done 
by our experts. Our plan gives you 
as good a boat as any professional 
could make and better than most 
boat-builders now build. It’s zooe 
exercise, too—it’s more fun sw 

ing a hammer than a dumb- bell. 


Send for Big Free Catalog 


We have three propositions: (1) We furnish you with 
the patterns. | (2) fui you with the patterns 
and jown frame. (3) Or we furnish you with 
the complete knocked-down boat, Fully justrated 
instructions always included. 


Write for the Brooks Boat Book. See illustrations 

speed bo: family laun 
hunting boats, sailboats, rowboats, sail ig, Daddling 
apa power canoes. Many styles and sizes in 
class. 


Fastest and Lowest Priced Boat in the World 


10 to 32 Miles with 4 to 25 h. 
These two semi-V bottom boats 
are our leaders—$45 for the 17- 
footer, or §25 for the 15-footer 
buys the completeknock-down 
boat—best oak frame, clear 
cypress planking, decking 


and interior finish. Prices 


include hardware, every- 
thing except paint. 


Builder 
Agents 
Wanted 


BROOKS MFG. oon 9904 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing ‘to ‘advertisers. 
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pane oe ee 
Makes Ironing a Pleasure 


This wonderful new. invention ends ironing 
ed See R hhh hg ey 
. Our Peerless Kergeene Tron beats itself— 
saves thousands of steps. more Seoqre ons 


Cheapest and Easiest to Use 


Because it heats from Kerogeng. the cheapest 


SST - Seen it in bf the tine, taken byrold methods. No 
(Bur OGiarant Fe eee Es ron pour beat ready, 


Saves Time — Saves Ste ps 
sees tere zon we ns oat eee 
trips from stove to be Isoardand beck equa. Saves 
its cost in 80 days. N« to get out of order. 


Absolutely Safe 


i 


& 


blue, black and lavender. 7% 

money and well worth a trial. I 

time by $2 to-day with size and 
), for If all the goods are 


THE “TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR 


Published Weekly by the London Times 
And worthy of the reputation of that great newspaper. 
It achieves the highest standard as a complete reliable record of the 
progress of the great war that will be valuable for reference for all time. 
A keen interest is maintained through every page, heightened by spe- 
cially selected appropriate illustrations. 
It will prove a most desirable addition to any library. 
51 parts have already been issued. 
Some of the most important contributions: 


Woman’s Work in the War Feeding the Army and Navy 
The Submarine and Its Work The Russian Winter Campaign 
The Battle of Ypres The Fight for Calais 


The British Medical Service in the Wa The South African Rebellion 
The Relief of Belgium 


Order a Copy, Price 25 Cents 


Of all newsdealers or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing) to adverttsers. 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE at 


My Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 


Send me your name and addr 
will send you Investing for I 
lately free for six 
most earnings from 
ments—how to pic 


s right NOW and I 
‘oft magazine abso- 
onths. It tells how to get the ut- 
‘our money—how to tell good invest 
the most profitable o: sound invest- 
ments. It reveals how bankers and capitalists make 
$1,000 grow to $22, 000—in fact gives you the vital in 
vesting information that should enable you to make 
your money grow proportionately. ve decided 
this month to gi 4X month subse riptions to Invest. 
ing for Profit FREE! Every 


Worth at Least $10 
to every fiivestor=perhape a Yortune, Bend your name 


and address now, mention this paper and get'a Free in- 
troductory subscription, Conditions may prevent re- 
peating this offer. Better take itnow, You'll be willing 
to pay 10c a copy after you have read it six months. | 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R-4I1 30 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 


The Scisice of 
Business 


Building, 


A system by which 
any man, old or young, 
may train himself in 
spare time to make more 
money in any business, 
profession or occupation. 


More than 75,000 men and 
2,500 firms are using this 
success-system every day 
to increase mental and phy- 
sical health, efficiency and 
prosperity. 

Write for the new 48-page 
Sheldon Book, sent free to 
those who wish plain pre- 
sentation of facts with no 
obligation assumed. 


The Sheldon School 


607 Gunther Bldg. CHICAGO 


Civil Service Examinations 


Good pay, cate hours, regular promo- 
tion, dignified, pleasant work, and a 
secure future are yours if you work for 
Uncle Sam, Start now to get your 
training to pass the examinations, for 
the job you want,from the International 
Correspondence'Schools, Write today 
for free booklet about hundreds who 
have secured positions. 

International Correspondence Schools 

Box 3706, Scrantor 


Public Speaking 


Taught at Home recede rowetti ciate 
" ocebulary, train your coemory, gas atte 


en to use gestures; how to auit the speech 


enlarge your 
ien how and 
nerease your earnin “ipecome more popd 
We have trained hundreds of succesaful epeakers by mail at home: 
“ H Send quick for, epalte of ot 
Write Now for Special Offer Scr¢,qick fen 2eh 
No obligation, Write while this offer lasta, 


Public Speaking Dept. 


‘School of Lan 
Chicago, 


Correspondence 
Manhattan Building, 


Good memory is absolutely & 
success, for memory is powe. 


4 bf The Dickson Method makes you ‘Forget 
Proof,’* develops concentration, will, 
selncontdence, quick thought, ready speech. 
Write today for my free book, “How to 
membe "’—faces, names, studies, also copyrighted 


Memory Test, Address 
Dicksoa Memory School, 660 Hearst Bldg. Chicago. 


Copy This Sketch 


Illustrators and cartoonistsmake $20 to $125, 
per week, My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent free. 
70 years’ experience. Patents procured through Munn & 
Co. receive free notice in the SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


W ilding, N. Y. 
MUNN & CO., (32 Foire Washiantan B.C. 


if you know Lelegraphy, Wireless or Com- ‘4! fh talent, Fifteen years successful work for 
mercial. Teach Yourself’ at home in half usual —_-~i newspaper gazines qualifies me to 
time and’ at trifling cost with the wonderful Auto- f teach you, Send me your sketch of President >) ) 
matic Transmitter. Ihe Omnigraph sends un Wilson with 6c in stamps and | will send you 


limited Morse or Continental messages, at any ar lennon bla eollseiions 
speed, just as an expert operator would, Adopted a fest lepers pints, alee polle=stonpt drawings 


by U.S, Government, 4 styles. Catalog Free, showing possibilities for YOU. 


ape ae The Landon School of lustrating and Cartooning 5 
SON Cee ee toe: ‘ 1498 Schofleld Bids-y Cleveland, O- A 


want MORE MONEY 


Tarn the art of Sign & Showeard Writing. Branch 
wrtiaing, Men and women make bi frsonal in 
recon sndoristeal fit) make you expert. 


@ Delivered to You Free 


A sample 1916 model **Ranger’? bicycle 

‘and 30 DAYS TRIAL and 

I} Write at once for large illustrated catalog show- 

I ing completa line of bicycles tires and supplies, and the 
moot marvelous offer ever made ona bicycle. You willbe 
astonished ces and remarkable terms. 

Y RIDER AGENTS Wantod—Voys, make money 

i Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 

our big catalog. Do Business direct with the lead- 

Bicycle house in America._.Do not buy until you Anow 


ing 
3. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. si52, CHICAGO 


‘PRINCIPAL 


T BA B Be s 
GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE wa Mavi a 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds ilu trated and described, netrument eres Sy pee o 
many in color, Perfect poul s jane 
prices on stock and TatchIog ogee i “ineubaters aad and broods Bi eng ls anes No droge. No sbernicals. Entirely automati 
ers, 23 years in business, You need this book. Send 100 brings this Parcel 1 Post, with money-back . Toilet 
for it---today. ecessity.. tive folder and informat! E. 
B. H. GREIDER, Bos 78 Rheems Pe. SABO MFG. CO. 3122 W. 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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The World Renowned 


Illustrated London News 


You can only realize what the Great War means by 
having it brought before you in the pages of this, the 
oldest, most progressive, most enterprising of Illustrated 


Weeklies. 


Always First Always the Favorite 


By mail 20 cents a copy. $7.70 a year. 
Order of your newsdealer, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-Third Street, 


At Seventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


The Fireproof Hotel of New York. 


European Plan All Outside Rooms 
500 Rooms 400 Baths 
Room with adjoining bath, $1.00 and $1.50; 
Two persons, $2.00 and $2.50. 
Room with private bath, one person, $2.00; two persons, $8.00. 
Suits, parlor, bedroom and bath, $3.00 and upward. 

Three minutes from Pennsylvania Station, ten minutes from 
Grand Central Station. Within convenient walking distance of 
shopping and theatre districts. Nearest hotel to the steamship piers 
and to the railway terminals at foot of West Twenty-third Street. 
Restaurant a la carte and table d’hote. Club Breakfasts, 35c; Lun- 

cheons, 50c. and dinner, 75c. Music. 
Special terms to Tourist Parties. 
New colored map of New York sent free on application. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing, to advertisers. 
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"S 12 SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED 


nol: s, gin, Hesedes. caer Warran 


accurate 17-Jewel dain Watch, all charges iar 
OnApproval—Ho Money Dow 
tsa? $2.00 A MONTH 


If you don’t want to keep it, return at our expense. 
Thess Dlemend Rings are the famous Loftis “Perfection” 6-prong 
fine brilliant diamonds. 
lance divided into # equal amounts, payable 
talog, containing over 2,000 illustrations of 
jatehes, Jewelry, ete.’ It tellaall about our easy credit plan. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewe! 


Dept. Cpe 1-861 » , awit, AJ ed Nozth State Street, | Chi 
ST. LOUIS 


THE. PIPE OF PEACE 


CENTER MOLE Bt Because it ig no trouble to keep clean—it has removable mois- 
. ture well that empties, can be put down anywhere—and 
ine_passes Here TT WILL SIT UP! That’s why we call it 


OnE 6 Itcan't spill. ‘The hot 
SI I bow! ftatif” doen net 
THE upon 4 


get_by the well and foul the bow! and smoke « 


you the richest smoke you have ever 
innocent tobacco any more: 
bowl and smoke chan- 
. Same with sterling 


x in or out of a job 
during your spare time selling t t NG ULL. 
You oaks no risk. No e1 eh 
how. Many of our men have met with such wonderful 
devoting their entire time _to this work. It is the cleanest hest grade y, to earn extra money. 
acing for particulars. SITTING BULL’ CORPORATION, off W. bist Street. New York City, 


The Best Is None Too Good 
We Cover the Wide World 


A PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 


to be satisfactory and profitable must 
be comprehensive, prompt and intelligent- 
ly rendered. 


We claim 95 per cent. 
efficiency on these points of service. 
Our reading covers 
EVERY PUBLICATION OF IMPORTANCE 
We Specialize on 


Back Searching and the Compilation 
of Valuable Data. 


BURRELLE’S PRESS 


CLIPPING BUREAU, Inc. 
Established 1888. Incorporated 1895. 


Drugless Healing 


wiveton?’ FREE! 
You can quickly, become a master of this 
noble, dignified and immensely profitable 
profession of Mechano-Ther: 
Spare time at home. Acknow! 
rational and successful of al 
healing methods. Heals diseasequick 


New Iilustrated_4 
Book Freeos* 
Bag Bh permcndh aad ore, 
fal Beale pa eee a 
influential, independent. 


pI 
sclutely free. 


Tabac 
FREE $15 aomtcict ues 
Uhearsphed, in colgess ~ 301-2 
beolutely free. 
iihestr ited Drugless Heali 
American College of Mechano-T 
81 W. Randolph St., t. 


A post card addressed to us at 60-62 
Warren Street, New York City, will get 
information that may be valuable to you. 


Our Telephones 
Barclay 7247-7248-7249 will 


Pictures, Books, Noveltias, ete.? We have the 
iftiest”’ out, just the kind you like. Send dime 
for good sa abe and Catalog with nearly 100 
illustrations of beautiful girls in * 


“., ry . , poses, te. You'll want e aft 
get you in immediate touch with 7 sample. 
WILLIAMS PUB. Co. 


THE ULTIMATE SERVICE. 4008-D Ind: 


a Ave., Chicago 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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i 48 to72 Hours 
~!{ ==> iN 


No craving for tobacco in any form 

when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
Don't try to quit the tobacco habit unaided. 
It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and feans 
a serious shock to the nervous system. Let the 
tobacco habit quit YOU. _It will quit you, if you 
will just take Tobacco Redeemer, according to 
directions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, 
RE chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Tobacco 

‘edeemer will positively banish every trace of 
desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 
guarantee in every case or money. refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing the 
deadly effect of tobacco upon the human system 
and positive proof that Tobacco Redeemer will 
quickly free you of the habit. 

Newell Pharmacal Company, 
Dept. 343 St. Louis, Mo. 


Le ee en ee) 


(Send for Booklet 


Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 


\, 


Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this Magazine who is under anervous 
strain, lacks nerve force, power and energy, and par- 
ticularly those who are subject to weakness and ex” 


cessive drains on the nervous system, 

to send to Winchester & Oo., the Pioneer Manufac- 

turers of Hypophosphite Preparations (Establiehed 57 
ears), 658 an Building, New York, for their 
ree literature on Nervousness, 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica 
eoant to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”— 
4 lolph ure: M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, 

jow York. 

No C, O. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 
per box or bottle. 


Sent prepaid in the U, 8. 


should not fail 


wot HYPNOTISM 


Anyone can learn it by this New Swiss 
Method in a few days. For a limited 
time only we will mail a complete 
course in Hypnotism, Personal 


gnetism, Suggestive Thera- 780 
= 


IY peutics, ete., - for only 
LAURA D. WILCK pfitTigi Ase 


FERNANDO PUBLISHING CO. Erie,Pa., U.S.A. 
DRAMATIC MSS 


Have a ready market for good short stories, 
novelettes, serials, and mss. in general for 
publication and dramatic purposes. Write 


for full particulars. 
Long Acre Bldg. 1472 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th St. 


Broadway Cars from Grand 
Central Depot—7th Ave. Cars 
from Pennsylvania Station 


NEW and FIREPROOF 


Strialy First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 
Rooms with Adjoining Bath 
$1.50 up 
Rooms with Private Bath 
$2.00 up 
Suites $4.00 up 


Special Rates for Permanent Guests 
Ten Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres 


HARRY P. 


STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Se nmBeBeBSBSe BP HBB eB SB es wu em = 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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DOSER ||“LEARN BY BOING” 


7] xOWATCHES 
ON CREDIT Get a complete training by actual 
practice. Get the knack of “HOW” 


GREAT DIAMOND SALE together with the theory of “WHY” 
The most astounding sale of Dertect and the best business methods used 
TERMS LOW AS $1.50 PER MONTH n the World of Electrical Activity. 
This is your opportunity to get that The N. Y. Electrical School is the 
long wanted diamond at a bargain. * * 
‘This is an extraordinary saving. pioneer and premier school of the 
SPECIAL $39.50 GENUINE “Learn by Doing” method. When 
you have completed this Course 
you shall be fully qualified to han- 


DIAMOND RING 
A wonderful value $4.50 per month. 

dle ALL branches of Electrical 
industry. 


Awritten guarantee with every purchase 
you make from ALFRED WARE, 
SENSATIONAL ELGIN WATCH SALE. 
‘$12. 50 Elgin Watch 17 Ruby Jewels 25 
‘anteed double gold strata case. 
and adjusted, 

The equipment of this School is un- 

equalled and up-to-th:-minute. No 

preparation needed to become a 

“learner” in this school. You can 

start to learn on any day of any 

week throughout the whole year. 


mts $2.00 Per Month. 


36 Days Trial 


No Money Down Ex; Paid 
Any watch you want on eas 

sure to send for our 96 pay 
2000 suggestions, Watche: 


Visitors heartily welcomed. 
Send for catalogue. 
32 West 17th Street New York City 


N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


i aie Postal today for full 
information how to get your Civil Service Examinations 
Spring suit, made to meas- YF : Don’t worry about the future or whether 
pre, without a penny’ cost. ‘ t. Get a job 

ce) would not buy a = good boss! Easy howe, 
better one. Simply wear it, if | dignified work, chances for promotion, 


and © 
secure future. Where can bu do bette rt Lat 
tell your friends where: you eee eg tice international fal. Correspondence. Schools 


got it—and 3 ‘ou, in your spare time, by mall pase 


Make*10to°15 aDay ff foley for sree booklet & oe paises eens 


taking thetrorders, Itiedead easy. FEW FF International Correspondence Schools 4, 

—you never si a nobbier suit 

ff, acy gtanniny role(s mg cut 

nat ‘ango style (8 months 

abeadof the times). Your choice 

of @ patterns anda dozen styles 
choose from. 


‘STUDENTS © 


Publishes Cash Art Assign- 

{ ments, lessons and articles on Cartooning, Illus 

trating, Lettering, Designing and Chall e-Talk- 

ing. Criticises amateurs’ work. Interesting, 

helpful, artistic, UNIQUE. It will please you, 

Money back if not satisfactory. 10¢ acopy, $2 
per year. Send $1 NOW, stamps or bill, to 


HT MONTHS 
TO PAY 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND 
SENT ON APPROVAL—-NO MONEY DOWN 
No obligation: pay a you can. Order any diamond from our 
catalogue: when received. if not absolutely aitistactory. return 


it. Otherwise kay it and pay 20%, of the price, and only 10% 


er month thereafter. Ten per cent. discount for all cash, A 

Lisdag cosventes arse quality with each diamond. Exchange~ 
able at any time at an increase of 7 1-2% more thaniyou paid 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DELUXE 26, Con- 
tains over one thousand photographs of rings; pins, diamonds. 
and other precious stones. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc. * iw vane 
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Sore Teeth 
(Pyorrhea) 
\Diseased Gums 


I offer to you, dear reader, a wonderfuls 
new, simple and painless method of treat- 
ment at home by which you may save 
the teeth nature gave you, make your 
mouth healthy - and escape the torture 


My Book T#,A! FREE 


About It 


Write me today and learn all about this new and easy 
method that you can use at home, s0 there may beno fur- 
ther need for you to undergo painful or expensive dental 
treatment. PAN 

If you have Pyorrhea or Riggs Disease, gingivitis.reced- 
ing gums, elongated or loose teeth; soft, discolored or 
spongy gums; if your breath is foul, if your teeth pain 
while eating; if youare subject to bad tastes—then, for 
your own sake, send for my book and learn how easy this 
methodis—how painless and speedy—how you may quick- 
ly and permanently have sound, healthy teeth. 

Don't wait. Merely ask for my book and it will be 
sent at once FREE and without obligation of any kind 
Use letter, postal or this coupon. 


B877 Powers Bidg., 
DR. F. W. WILLARD, 8872,Bowers Bia 

Please send me your free book and full information 
about your method of treating Pyorrhea, sore teeth 
and diseased gums, 


Name... 


Address.....+ sng Rod edeton soe WaT enseser eel Sse eerroeee . 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as 
Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or Sunk- 
ex Drums, Roaring or Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroy- 
Drums, Discharge from Ears, ete. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’— 
juire no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible, Soft, safe and comfortable to wear at all times. 
.Write today for our 168 page FREE on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials. 
’ WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
7965 Inter-Southorn Bullding LOUISVILLE, KY. 


of That FAT 


It makes you Unsightly, 
Uncomfortable, Unhealthy 


I1CAN HELP YOU 


iA to regain your vigor, health and figure. 
TRIAL TREATMENT 
SEND FOR IT TODAY 

My 


pay comes when your weight is reduced, if you so desire. 

My treatment has often taken off fat at the rate of one 
pound a day. Nodieting or exercising. A safe and sane meth 

t has many endorsements. Dr. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Phy- 

ticlan, State New York, 30. Third St..New York, Desk AZT 


Special Notice 


The Family Journal 


is now 


Permanently Enlarged and Improved 


Price 15 Cents 


Every number is complete in itself. 
as no other publication can. 


It supplies the demand for light fiction 


With nearly twice as much reading matter as the 


ordinary magazine it maintains the highest quality throughout and affords enter- 


tainment and heart interest in every page. 
It is a permarent favorite with all who read it, 


Nearly go per cent. (think of 


it, 9 out of 10) of our subscribers reuew from year to year. 


Price 15 Cents 


Subscription $1.75 a Year 
Of all Newsdealers 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to adventleers. 
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Ride While You Pay 


ree Catalog Shipped to you y 
our risk, without a 
penny down. If 
you keep the won- 
derful 1916 Arrow, 
pay just a small 
amount each month 
while you ride. Write 
now for free catalog, 
Electric Light— 1916 Arrow-New 
ae ls Motorcycle Type 
‘pedal 7 features. |A splen- 


t bicycle 
om amet womens 


TRE 2 Ahoy ae 
ted for. All sizes for 


E Mitte Today ioeeinreac = 


PANY, Dest 1388 
SIRO STE Sora 


—= Man and This 
Machine i $50 
to $1 ans PRorit 


ig Orispettes in store window, 
‘almer. =a 


SEND FOR oie FREE 


General 
Sormer 


Is tells the whole story—how tos: 
givog experience of others, eee cn 
rth reading. If you're looking for 


money mabitg business oct 
Bond post card or letter, "°°" 


Wz Z. LONG COMPANY 


1218HIGH ST. ‘SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 7x53 


any 


Mee SUA thas 


AW he Boe 
Earn $2,500 to $4,000 a Year 


LEARN AT HOME 


Become an a ervert electrician. I will 
fae Fee Your spare time 
revious | 


T teach you everything — 
show you how to estimate on jobs—: 
can take contracts at rofits. You 
can do electrical work while learning— 
More than pay for your instruction. 
Here’s your big chance. 


MEN WANTED 


Wherever you go there's always Eraent 
demand for expert electricians at big, 
The watchword of ithe age is, 
ELECTRICALLY. ' Electricity ad- 
. vances 80 fast that theese) 6 big 
hortage of competent electricians. 
A. W. Wicks, E. 
Formerly with 
To show you how easy 
my instructions are 
and to secure quick action on the 
of a few more ambitious stu- 


ts, I will give 
er lessons "ABSOLUTELY 


Co.; 

General Man- 
agerof companyman- 
ufacturing Jenney 
ic Motors; also 


Dept. 134 


From East to West 


A perfect panorama of the great war may be found in the wonderful 


ILLUSTRATED WAR NEWS 


EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


Every phase of the fighting is shown clearly 


Beautiful and interesting photographs and drawings in photogravure 


It follows every movement of the War and keeps the finest record of all 
for yourselves and your children. 


Back numbers from No. 1 forward may be had. 


Price 25 cents 


Order through your newsdealer or of 
The International News Company, 83-85 Duane St., New York 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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CLIP THIS COUPON NOW and mail it—with $1.25—to S&S 
the Specialty Feature Service, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y., and we will send you, postage paid, 
this, the best dictionary in the world, bound in full 
leather, stamped in gold. Size, 8 by 5’ inches. 


hg) fie sakes EY: 


TONEY 


AY 


Here are 10 good reasons why 
this dictionary should be in every § 
home and every office — 


~“ 


ANN TY 


1, Itis the ONE Dictionar a on- tives of adjectives under the adjective 
tains the most complete vocabul f when these are irregularly formed, 


terms (over 60,000) —8,878 mo 6. It_isthe ONLY Dictionary whick 
including 400 more proper names, t tS atioaliy the rewular 
any other Dictionary. records systematically the. irregular’ 
It is the ONLY Dictionary in which 7, It is the ONLY Dictionary that 
alphabetical on thus facilitating the 
y of words and their 
r te appen- meanings. All words from the Arabic, 
dices or tables to confuse you, Greek, Hebrew, etc., are transliterated. 
tis the ONLY Dictionary tha 8. It_is the ONLY Dictionary which 
) ; the ONLY Dictionary. 
Melation with the - cat fe correct preposition touse, 4% 
entific Alphabet—the only 9. It_is the ONLY Dictionary that 
sed in Dictionaries in which gives valuable tables In vocabulary 
only one soune place, as of coins, of constellations 
et. Other ctor Planets and stars, of weights and meas- 
ree symbolsitor a full exposition of the metric 
m (with factors for conversion), 
LY Dictionary thatsys- Presidents of the United States, and 
the participles of | Chief Rulers of the World. 
verbs when | J oe Atregnltrly 10. It is the ONLY Dictionary that 
formed, that is, not formed according specializes in TMustrations and gives 
Ce ie eh OEE 1,000 of these, showing the different 
5. It is the types of aeroplane, architecture, bark, 
rla- »g, flower, fowl, horse, knot,etc. 


TA 


ate 


qn 
AS, 


SPECIALTY FEATURE SERVICE, Inc., 
Oth Street, a Ns Xe 
Pe OP FTS 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing, to, advertisers: 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Earn $125 to $250 a Month 


The demand for Electrical Engineers at $125 to $250 a [Secocesasoomrneccveare 
month far exceeds the supply. Engineering and power com- 
panies everywhere are searching for expand trained men, } F:'Rocrs**Zorchenters 


{Graduate, Electrical Engineer- 
ing.) 


ato preyioas experience necessary to take up this interesting EES 


Decide to fit yourself for one of these high-salaried positions, “About two months ago I was 
Chick Rinesrichan of the 


The American School will train you to be a well-paid electrical 
worker ina short time at small expense. Our staff of practical engi- 
neers will give you individual instruction and advice. You canstart in 
right now to prepare yourself for a better job and bigger pay. 


H H N dto give up your present occupa- 
Earn While Learning 52-io%sr),2u's: fone sci by 
correspondence—as we have successfully trained thousands of others in the past eighteen 


years. Pocket-size textbooks, prepared by famous electrical experts, enable you to study 
anywhere—at any time. Papers examined and corrected only by experienced technical graduates. 


Electrical Book FREE 


Send the coupon for your copy of our 56-page Free Book. 
Tells how easy it is to master Electricity, and gives full partic- 
ulars regarding the course you are most interested Don't 
hold back because of the money. The cost Is small, 
and you can pay for your instruction as you progress—in small 
monthly installments. 

Mark and mail the coupon today. This is wonderful opportunity 
to get into a profession that pays big money. No obligation in send- 
ing the coupon. Mailit now! 


American Scuoot of Corresponpence, Cuicaco, U.S.A. 


American Schoo! of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Without any obligation on my part, please send me 
your Free Book and complete information regarding a 
course in [] Electrical Engineering [] Telephone Engi- 
neering [ ] Hydroelectrical Engineering [] Power Hows 
Superintendence [ ] Wireless Tolegraphy. Wi W 4-16 


Have You Seen? 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC 


Contains the finest illustrated record of the War from 
week to week to be found anywhere. 


Morrell’s “Bird’s-Eye View Maps’ are a really 
wonderful feature that enables the reader to get a compre- 
hensive view of the fields of operation obtainable in no 
other way. 

Ask your newsdealer for a copy, and if you are inter- 
ested in following the events of the great struggle of the 
nations you will appreciate its excellence and completeness. 


By mail 20 cents a copy. $6.60 a year. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS ‘COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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ADAGRAMS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


6 CENTS A WORD. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


INCORPORATE IN ARIZONA—Most advantageous laws at 

least cost. Stockholders exempt corporate liability, Cost 
same regardless capitalization Incorporation completed in 
one day ready transaction business. Represent over 10,000 
corporations. Copy laws and forms free. Write or telegraph 
the Stoddard Incorporating Company, Box 8M, Phoenix, 
Arizona, Branch Office: Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, 
California. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS -My special offer to Introduce my 

magazine “Investing for Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to 
anyone who has been getting poorer while the rich, richer. It 
demonstrates the Real earning power of money, and shows 


how anyone, no matter how poor, Can acquire riches. Invest- 
ing for Profit is the only progressive financial journal pub- 
lished. It shows how $io0 grows to $2,200, Write Now and 


T'll send it six months free, 
Blvd., Chicago. 


MEN, GO INTO CARPET CLEANING BUSINESS—Blg profits. 
Investment small. We show you. Vacuum Supply Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


H. L. Barber, 421, 20 W. Jackson 


START an original mail order or parcel post business. Honest, 
independent, small capital. New methods. Big money, W. 
Clement Moore. Business Specialist, New Egypt, N. J. 
CONDUCT A CANDY KITCHEN. Clear $10 dally. Practically 
nocapitalrequired, Booklet fi snnon School, 4 West 
Ontario St. Dept. 14, Chicago. 


$1,500 YEARLY AVERAGE WAGE by Jack Pansy. Sample Copy. 
esontar Witte Company, 1 Hedge Avenue, We Buftels 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS. 


and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of 
Needed) Inventions,” Pat 


ent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent and Your Money 
Advice Free, Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 54, 
Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS without advance attorney's fees. Not due until 
patent allowed. Send sketch for free report. Books free. 
Frank Fuller, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTABLE IDEAS WANTED, Manufacturers want 
i, " Owen Patents. Send for 3 free books; 
inventions wanted, ete. I help you market your invention with- 
out charge. Richard B. Owen, 67 Owen Bide. Washington, 


A Talk to the Inventor. 
Free Book about patents: write for It. 
H. L. WOODWARD. Attorney, 


727 9th St, Opp. Patent Ofice, Washington, D. C. 
Write for How To Obtain a Patent, 
List of Inventions Wanted by manu- 


PATENT: facturers and prizes offered for inven- 


tions. Our four books sent free. ictor J. Evans & Co., 
s07 ¥th Street, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY.—$600.812 clients made. Searches, 
Advice and two 3 Free. E. E. Vrooman & Co., 827 F, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE BETURNED. 1916 Edition 
9-page patent. free. ‘Actual search 
free. Send sketch. George P. Kimmel, 215 Barrister Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


FLAGS. 


AMERICAN FLAGS, strong cotton bunting, 13 stripes and 48 

stars, colors guaranteed fast to sun and rain; stripes all 
double’stitched, double hem, with strong canvas headbands 
and large metal grommets for ropes, Prices: 4x6 ft.. $1; 5x8 
ft., $1.50; 6x10 ft., $2; x12 ft. $3. Standard materials and best 
workmanship. All mail and C, O. D. orders filled; parcel post 
charges pid to any address in the United States; just mail 
me your order, and pay for the flag on delivery. Daniel 
O'Neil, 27 Henry Street, Everett, Mass, 


AGENTS—Here's what they all want. Concentrated Beer Tab- 

lets, Makes Genuine Beer by adding water. Not Near-Beer 
—the real article, Carry goods right in pocket. Evormous de- 
mand—large profits. Write ustoday. The Ambrew Co., Dept. 
126, Cincinnati, O. 


$1000 PROFIT on a cash Investment of only elling ou: 
‘American visible typewriters. Better send at once for our 

descriptive circulars explaining our proposition in detail, 

Herman Mayer, 109 West Nth Street, New York City. 


AGENTS —Make big money and become sales managers for 
our goods, F: Fine profits. Particulars 


Fast office sellers, 
and samples free, One Dip Pen Co, 24 Daily Record Bld., 
Baltimore, Md. 


AGENTS —Delicious Soft Drinks In concentrated form. Always 
Teady —Just add water—economical—absolutely pure. Every 
housewife wants them—14 different Kinds. Enormous 
mand, Big summer sellers—money comes easy. 230 other pop: 
tar priced, fast selling, household necessities. We furnish 
free outfits. Write toda n Products Co., 4:9 
American Bldg., Cineint 


MEN NOT EARNING $1,200 yearly should write for our 

special proposition. We are the largest manufacturers. of 
transparent handled knives and razors. Novelty Cutlery Co.. 
70 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio. 


WOULD $150 MONTHLY as General Agent for $100,000 
corporation and a Ford Autoof your own, 
Free, introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, Disin 


fectants, etc., interest you? Then address Royoleum Cu 
Operative Mfg. Co., C. R., Monticello, Ind. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURER offers permanent Position supplying 
regular customers in home town at mill prices. $1.0 to 

$100.00 per month. All or spare time For particulars, 

sddreaa, E. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th Street, Philadelphia, 
a 


WILL_$120 A MONTH and Automobile furnished free interest 

you? Answerquick. Secure valuable agency, Auto neces- 
sities. Guaranteed fast sellers. Quick repeaters. Remark- 
able money makers. Address C. R. Rayburn Co., 181 N. r> 
born Street, Chicago. 


WE WANT INSURANCE AGENTS or Salesmen for an entirely 
new form of personal protection; many alread; 
from $50 to $150 per week; renewal commissions paid: 
positive repeater; anywhere, any_time and ever: 


the week. L. B. Smutz, Mgr., 7th Floor Gas Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
WILL $120 A MONTH AND AUTOMOBILE Furnished Free 


Auto 
Re 
181 N. 


Interest you? Answer quick. Secure valuable agency. 
necessities. Guaranteed fant sellers. — Quick repeaters, 
markable money makers, Address C. 8. Rayburn Co, 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED. 


THOUSANDS MEN AND WOMEN Wanted this year for U.S. 

Government Jobs. $65.00 to $130.00 month, Vacations with 
pay. No layoffs, Short hours. Common education suMctent, 
Npull” unnecessary. Write immediately for free lst of post. 
tions now obtainable, Franklin Institute, Dept. H-151, Ko- 
chester. N. ¥- 


$20 to $25 per month extra money to any employed person 
ling, no can- 


‘without interfering with regular work. No a 
vaasing. Positively no investment. Unempte 
ply. Address The Silver Mirror Co., Inc., 119 
Chicago, Ml. 


BE A DETECTIV Earn $150 to $300 per month; travel 
over the world. Write Supt. Lud- 

wig, 140 Westover Blig., Kans vs City, Mo. 
GOOD MONEY MADE AT HOME knitting hosiery. Machines 
furnished on time. We buy or sell your goods. Easy and 


constant work, Wheeler Co., (Inc.), Dept. 119, 337 Madison, 
‘hicago. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES AND PAY STRAIGHT weekly sala 
‘of 18.00 to man or woman with fair education and soo 
references, No canvassing. Staple line. Old established 
firm. G. M. Nichols, Philadelphia _Pa.. Pepper Bldg. 


$100.00 A MONTH EASY. Learn Sign Painting and Show Card 
Writing. Great Opportunity. Individual instruction, Ad- 
dress Show Window Service Co., Zanesville, ¢ 


IN?ECTS WANTED. 


SPEND SPARE TIME profitably—gathering butterflies, millers. 
ny wanted for Museums, Artwork, pay highest prices. 
tybody. Send 2e, stamp for particulars and 8 page folder. 
Sinclair, Box 241 D-68, Los Angeles, Cal, 


BECOME DETECTIVE—Wonderful opportunities: experience 
unnecessary: write Wagner, 1243 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, Dept. 273. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED of Advertis: 
(Good Pay.) Send Dime for Aj 
Free.) Address Oliver E. Barkl 


Matter Everywhere 
Sent (None 


Xiudty mention thie magazine when writing to advertisers 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS, SHORT STORIES, POEMS; $100, each. 
(0 correspondence ‘course. tree, Atias Publishing 
co 820 Cincinnatl. 


FREE Our book How to Write Photopiays. Enterprise 
Company, SW-338 Lowe Avenue. Chicaso. 

SEE HERE! —We want your Ideas for photoplays at tories} 
Submit in an; form. We'll critic them sellon 

gpimission. Hig prices paid beginners, | Get ma now. 

uscript Sales pany, 300 Main, Hazel Hurst, 

WANTED Scenarios of every description and length. Iavall- 
{fble. weeel Ii on 2) per. cent, cor lesion. No advance fees 


of rt; structic 
Pieass enclose necut'ay age. N.Y Liteniry Agency Suite 
2-K, M2 Fifth Ave, N.Y 


AUTHOks, SONG WRITERS. 
INTELLIGENT PERSON may n Income Corresponding for 
newspapers. We si st subjects. Experience unnecessary. 
Press Corzespondence Bureau, Washington, D. 0. 
STORIES, POEMS. | PHOTOPLAYS Successfully placed. No read- 
1g charge. mit MSS.,or write Labberton Service, 569-71 
weet 16uth, Neer ‘York City, 
WRITERS— » Pr q 
Manes Siena renmt ett chisaszanie for publow 
WANTED. “Stories, Articles, eee re etc. We pay on 
acceptance. fers submitted. MSS. accept~ 
ble. Pl nd id with reti Cosmos 
asta sac?" Wae, Woakineton Bee 


OLD COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 


$4.26 25 EACH Falp FOR U.S. FLYING EAGLE CENTS fated 
paid for hundreas of old coins dated 
before Nios. ecna. tea cents at once for New Illustrated Cuin 
Value Book, 4x7. Get posted—it may mean sour fortune. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 141, Le Roy, N. ¥. 


ALL FOR 300—A 350 6 Callfornia a Gold Plece. a Columbia Nickel, 
‘Coin Book and Seed. Coin Exchange, New Rochelle, 


$1 “1799 VERY a000. $2.35. Three Broken Bank Bills and 
list, 10c. Norman Shultz, King City, 


10 ica COINS from the Warring nations? 26c. Bure 
gees Co, 522W, Beacon, Toledo, Ohio. 
“POST CARDS, ETC, 


26 BEAUTIFUL Californie Bathing Giri Cards 10c. Sun Co., 
x 902, Harrison, 


MEMBERSHIP printed Immediately 10c. 
change, 118Johnson. Bryn Mawr, Wash. 


al 


Pacific Card Ex. 


Comics, Cartoona, 
Commercial News: 

r an jaga- 
sine (lustrating, 
Pastel and Crayon 


ught BY MAIL or Tees classes. 
Write for iilestrated booklet, terms and list of 
successful pupils. A practical Art School. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2152 Flatiron Bidg., N. V. 


#_DON’T BE. 


 & Do you blush, lose your nerve and become confused 
easily? Are you bashfdl and unsuccessful in love, social or 

business affairs? My illustrated FREE TREATISE tells how these faults 

may be promptly and permanently overcome, Write for it TODAY. 


Jackson, Mich: 
CET ON THE 


VAUDEVILLE STA G EB 


I tell you how! Fascinating profession for either sex. Big sal- 
Experience unnecessary. Splendid engagements always 

6. Opportunity for travel. Theatrical agents and auth 

adorse my methods. Thirty y 


r = and eddrems TODA 
Sta. 158, 


interesting, instructive—tells yoo Pay 
how to learn AUTO TRAD V KE 
to become & chal 


PERSONAL AND SUNDRIES. 


FIREARMS—Old-time and modern. Buy, sell, exchange all 
sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, West Orange, New Jersey. 


WANTED—To rent a two, three, 
Noack: must be in good condition. H. P. 


four or five ton automobile 
Foxhall, Tarboro, 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION—"What am | todo?” Revealed by 
astrology, Accurate information that convinces for 10c. 
Send birthdate. L. Thomson. Dept. 28, Kansas City, Mo. 


BASEBALL Pitching Machines make $60 ait day. $26 up. 
Terms Rentals. Catalog Free. Pioneer . L. Rice, 
Peyton Blk., Spokane, Washington 


“FOR THE DEN’’—Prehistoric Indian relics, modern trappings, 

Navajo Blanke kk Tusks, Pioneer Crockery, Antique 
Guns, Pistols, Swords and Daggers_ from all parts of the 
world. Illustrated list @. N.C Slkhorn, Wis. 


RECEIVE PRETTY | Postcanos from everywhere. Best Sard 

Club, membership luc. Jolly Card Exchange, Eighth D. 
Decatur, fodtana. 

LASSY POSTCARDS and handsome Beau! 

20 Shoes, Ide. gtawart'Ce, Province 


16 PHOTOS OF FEMALE BEAUTIES taken trom Ife, 10c. 
Kay Co., Ottawa, 


Photos with 


GIRL aren = poses; kind everybody wants; charm- 
ing samples, 20s. Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. ¢ 


seers TRICKS, ETC. 


MAGIC POCKET TRICK FREE fist. c°caca: 


jog of 250 Tricks included, send 6c. in stamps. Magic Co., Sta. 
1%, 49 W. 38th St., New York. 


tu IGAINS—Folder with 2 leaders, 
“or euzzu ‘ bane asa ‘Statjon’2. St. Paul, Minn. 


irom REPEATING BB PISTOL, 15c: Automatio Water 
tol, 6c; hoo Joke Sneeze Powder, 10c; 

Genuine Hair Mustache, Sse; Van Dyke, Beard, $1. 7: Cl 

ter Wise, $250. Catalog: Ewing Supply ‘House, 

Decatur, ‘Lil. 


WIS, MAKEUPS. TRICKS, PUZZLES, JOKES. MAGIC 4000S, 

nsational Escapes, Illusions and S 

supplcs ype Ie Se sree Oaks Marical Con Dest a 
08 


10 cents. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MARRY IF LONELY—for wealth and happiness; hundreds rich 

and attractive willing to wed; strictly confidential and 
reliable; years of erience; descriptions free. “The Suc 
cessful Club,”” Box 656, Oakland, Calif 


BOOKS. 


FORD JOKE BOOK, Bl k and Fiji Island News 
Gan lOKS 2008 a Seeook an end we saensS 
catur, 


ANTE Old A books. letters. +, mauusoripts about Arabla. What 
have you? L. Taylor, York, Pa. 


USED BOOKS — Extraordinary Bargains. 
H-2441 Post, San Franci 


JAPANESE NOVELTIES. 


Send $1. 90 for 60 Assortment of Latest Japanese povelties 
postpaid. Custom dutiestree. Good thing for Gift, Part: 

Souvenir and ‘rade. Satisfaction Guaranteed ‘or money Fe. 

fenced Buy. airects Save money. tsumoto-Do, Dept. 831, 
‘okyo, 


Catalog. Higene’s, 


MUSIC. 


“MY COUNTRY. “TIS OF THEE.” with new American "Made 
a & Co) lames Music 
nC Moria treet: Pruaddlvbe Pe: é ues 
REAL ESTATE. 


ENTS—Get routers of one of the best paying propositions 
wovar bat on thea &0 ething no one ease 6 Make 


pi rears Addscs Sales Mgr, 3317 Third 


PROFITABLE LITLE FARMS IN VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. 6 and “a 
re tracts, 50 and up, Good fruit and farming coun 

Send for literat FH LaBaume, Agri. Agt. N 

Ry , 85 Arcade Didg., Roaiioke, Var” 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Genuine Imported 


English Serge 
ce 5142 


( ;LENN Urquart Plaids—Tartan Plaids, 
Shepherd Plaids, Fancy and Pencil Stripes, Two 
tone stripes. Your choice of any cloth, plain or fancy weaves, 
rough mill finish or smooth finish—tailored to your own measure 
at prices that will astound you, 
Send the coupon for our new Style Book and read of the 
remarkable bargains in tailored-to-measnre clothing. Newest 
fubrics—at prices never before equaled by any other high-grade house, 


The Imported English Serge is but one of the bargains we offer. 
Just think of it!, A genuine Imported English Serge—made to your 
Measure for only $14.50. 


Pay $4.50 first and the baance in small monthly payments. 
‘Your credit is good. 


On Credit! 


You do nct pay a cent unless you are delighted with 

the suit—after it been tailored to your own measure. See 

for yourself before you decide to buy. Note the perfect fit—note 

how carefully it is made in the latest style—compare it with any other 

suit you ever bought—then, if you are not satisfied, send it back. 

If you decide to buy—you may pay the bargain price 
. —a little each month. Your credit is good 


New Style Book 


and Samples of the Latest Fabrics— FREE 
Send the coupon for our Style Book and samples at 


once. See for yourself the astounding bargains gusesseuseseense: 


we are making. Examine carefully the newest fabrics. See handsome illus- Babson Bros. 
trations of the latest New York styles. The Style Book is free—write for Dept. 1354 Chieage 
ft today. You will be under no obligations —and your name will be Gentlemen:— Please pend 
recorded so that you can take advantage of these great price reduc- m0 roar free colored, St ie 
tions made for introductory purpose. for suits and overcoats. | Also 


Send the Coupon | 


For free colored Style Book and samples of the new- 


est fabrics for suits and overcoats. Wecan have your suit 
ready in 10 days. Send for booklet and free imported semples. 


Babson Bros. 7st gaser Chicago 


Kinaly Menuon this magazine when writing to advertisers: 


DE enna ereennneemcereremrenercnemnmmamnnnnnttes 


eee mannan innascone-tesseaaana seneeneneseunses npg seneeneceuenmaennateseneemasamte= 


3-Piece 
Library Set 


No. MK201. Choice quality solid oak, 
2 roomy book ends, 7 in. connecting shel! 
match panels on chairs. Chai p 2. 

quarter-sawed onk arms, 3'4 in. 
imitation Spanish leather. 


Refrigerator 
No. MK206. Madeof 
genuine ash, paneled 

and side: 
k finish. 


hion ice chamber 
rt. Sliding wire 
removable 


| rack, holds 7% 

Ibs. " Hardware 

genuine brass, 

j nickel (reer ze 

- 43. in, + 

SSS 2% in. wide, 
z ay 1634 in. deep, 


. Per 


85 $1 Month 


fumed finish. Table top 86x24 
if. Panels at si 
e front 

vide, Seats and 
Heavy steel springs. 


bargain at our low 
price of only $8. 


Porch 
Swing 
Bargain 


No.MK203. Wet 

Substantial Hl 

solid Oak 

Porch Swing, 

made wit! 

bolted construction. 

Fumed oak finish with second 

coat of lacquer. Has shaped seat wi 

braces and rounded slats; paneled e 

Is 60 inches wid 

les of book ends 
osts fitted to genuine 
acks upholstered with 

Complete set. .$12.65 


5-Piece. 2-Inch Post 


Steel Bed Outfit Bargain | 94% Rocker 


ith 4 
\ds and back; and comfort 
43 inches between arms, 


No. MK185. Solid 


oak; genuine quartered 


‘oak’ arm: 


; rich golden 


finish. Front posts and 


front rail, top rail 

and side win 

richly carve 

Seat and back iS 
upholstere y 
with brown im- [Bed 


headend s2in.: 
link fabric steel 
frame spring 
cotton topmat 
tress and two 
436 Ib. hen fea~ 
ther pillows 18 
x25 in, All sizes, 
8ft.;3 ft. 6in.; 4] 5; 
Colors, White, | 38 in. hig 
Aremarkable | Strong runners, 
heavy posts. 
Price, $3. 


leather. Filling 
of wood fibre 


No Money In Advance 


Here is perfect credit and the most wonderful bar- 


Ay ir? 


21-Piece Enamel Ware Set 


No. MK202._ Genuine Gray Enamel Ware, 
aranteed to give long, satisfactory service: 
de of thefinest materials, Utensils for prac 
tically every kitchen need. " Consists of Berlin 
kettle and cover, teakettie and cover, coffee 
pot, preserving kettle, pie plates, wash basin, 
teapot, sance pan, dish pan, collander, cover- 


ed pail, padding pans, cup, spoon, Pe 
dipper, fadic “Price only $2.79 SOcicin 


Washing Machine Bar- 

in No. MK 105. 

Dain Tb is S shirt 

capacity, of Louisi- 

ana red cypress, 

corrugated on insi 

for effective rubbing 

sur! Finished in 

natural color and 

bound by 3 steel 
hoops. 
10-in. 


i up 
rted by 8 legs 
Ited intoironsock- 

ets. Does not tear 

clothes. Price $4.50 


gains ever offered. Remember, we say to you, “Order 
any of these bargains and send no money with your 
order—not one cent—see before ou buy.”” Hartman's 
Mammoth Organization, with its $12,000,000 Capital 
and Resources, makes it EASY for every one to fur- 
nish the home completely atSMALLEST COST and on 
terms positively unapproached by any other concern 
in the world, 


Hartman Will Trust You 


No matter who you are or where you live. The proof ison this 
page. Order any of the articles shown here and it will be 
shipped at once without oars. ¥ sent in sdvance! USEIT 
AS YOUR OWN FOR 30 DAYS. If not fully convinced that 
it is the most remarkable bargain you ever heard of, return it 
at HARTMAN'S freight expense both ways and thé trial will 
cost you nothing. If you are perfectly satisfled, keep the 
goods and pay for them in small monthly sum: 


Hartman's Mammoth Bargain Sook Free 


can ship but oneof these bargains to each family at these 
amazing terms but when you get our Mammoth Burgain Book, 
you may order any amount WITHOUT RESTRICTION—and 
pay alittle each month. The HARTMAN BARGAIN BOOK is 
Unlike all others. Hundreds of pages—in colors—over 8,000 
wonderfu! bargains in Furniture, Rugs, Carpets, Draperies, 
is, Jewelry, Clocks, Stoves, Sewing Machines. Tableware, 
‘Send for it at once, Ask for Catalog No. 126 


HARTMAN BPtarrean romerure a 


’ 
as 
HARTMAN FURNITURE AND CARPET! 


Vacuum 
Sweeper 


No. MK 182, Noise- 
less fibre bearings 
and bellows lifting 
rods, steel frame 
dust’ bag, wide op- 
ening dust pan, 
Bressed steel top, ¢ 
rive wheels on 
brush, 3 bellows 
and 12in. nozzle. 
Nickeled. Fully 
poaranteod, 
rice..$3.97 


3989 Wentworth A’ 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 
3989 Wentworth Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


If only ¢htalog is wanted 


plainly. Send me Article No.. 
If I keep it I will pay $. 


If you wish any bargain show. 


, pl 
ere, fill in below. 


Write 


5 
in 20 days after [ 


% 


ON st ung tr 
\ thar + B. 


J 
eo 
— 


¥ 


MME Uo dea be J 


LEADING 
DEALERS 


oy hd 
: 2 
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* THE’ BRIDES SPECIAL 


IN THIS NUMBER 


re Burling ton YW Foods 


19 Ruby and Sap- 
phire Jewels— 
A Adjusted to the sec- 
f ond— 


Adjusted to tempera- 


ted. to isochron- 


gq 5-year gold strata 
case— 
Genuine Montgomery 
Rai'road Dial— 


New Ideas in Thin 
Cases. 


.50—only $2.50 
per aout great “redaction 4 in watch prices 


—direct to you—positively the exact prices 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay. We do not 
care to quote these prices here, but write—write 
before you buy. Think of the high grade, guaranteed 
watch We offer here at such a remarkable price. Indeed, 
the days of exorbitant watch prices have pussed. 


eo You don’t pay 
See It First ee, 


see the watch. We won’t let you buy a Burling- 
ton Watch, without seeing it. Look at the splendid 
of the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely 
aristocratic in every li Then look at the 
works, There you see the pinnncie of watch making. 
You understand how this wonder timepiece is adjusted to 
the very second. ‘ 


Every fighting vessel in the U. S. Navy has the Burlington Watch aboard. This oem 


z 
includes every torpedo boat—every submarine as well as the big Dreadnaughts. o 
- 
Burlington Watch Co. 


Send Your Name on ane“ "aa 


Please send me (without obligation and 
repaid) your free book on watches 


H ~ 
hi re u ff CRELE ESS, tito 
ff offer on the Burlington 

Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this ¢ 
coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buying ha veain: 
when you read it, You will be able to “‘steer clear” of 
the double-priced watches which are no better. Send 
the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. & Marshall Bivd.,Dept. 1353, Chicago, Ill. 


We, 


? 
2 
? 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & Co., 


we MAIL COUPON 


Please send me your new fall style 
book with 70 samples free—also full 
details of your special lining offer. 


For Fall and Winter 
STYLE BOOK 


Addiess .......... SAMPLES 


ee =< 7O FREE 


Handsome $25 Blue Serge $ 1 5 
Suit Made to Measure oe 


SPECIAL proposition to introduce the wonderful 
values offered by our new system of tailoring. We 
have no agents—no dealers—no traveling salesmen 
—our values make their own customers—and once a Ber- 
nard-Hewitt customer always a Bernard-Hewitt customer. 
That’s why, to secure your first order, we are willing to 
make to your individual measure, a handsome, all pure 
wool worsted blue serge suit (usual $25 value) for only $15 
and line it witha 


$4 tinnc FREE 


Remember this suit is Made to your individual 
measure from the very finest all wool blue, light 
blue, black or gray serge, in the latest approved 
Chicago style, and by the very best tailors in this 
whole city. 

But perhaps you don’t care for a serge suit. Well, 
our big book which we will send you free contains 
generous samples of the latest fabrics; plain and 
fancy mixtures, the up-to-the-minute offering of 
leading woolen mills. 
The $4.00 Satin Lining f er goes no matter 
what selection you make-~and we pay all shipping 
charges. We take all thérisk—you none—for this is 


Our Gaarantee Fert hy 


Unless you are more than pleased in every particular in fit—in 
style —in workmanship and in materials. Could anything be 
fairer? Write today — wear real tailor-made clothes— dress 
better and save money. 


Write For Your Copy of Our Big Book Today 


Our big new fall and winter book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens—also 
lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and econom- 
ical clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send post card for your copy. Please mention 
Wipe Wortp Macazine 80 that we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 


564 West Monroe Street Desk 97B Chicago, Illinois 


WE PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 
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